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HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 9, 1871. 
WILLIAM MATHEWS (colored ) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 

Question. Were you a witness against William iHisnaeeeet a colored man, on an ex- 
amination had before Commissioner Day in this place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you testify that Henderson was a man of bad character ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I testified that, but I was bound to doit; I could not help my- 
self. 

Question. What was the reason of that? 

Answer. If I had not sworn that, when I went back—for everything I possessed was. 
there—they said that I might, perhaps, have been treated worse than he was. | 

Question. Who did you live with at that time? 

Answer. With Mr. Whit Newsome. 

stion. How near was that to William Malone ? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir; I guess it is about two or three or four miles. I.never. 
was over to Mr. Malone’s place i in my life. I was cooking for Whit Newsome. 

Question. What did Whit Newsome have to do with the Henderson affair? 

Answer. Well, sir, Mr. Holseapple was his brother-in-law; that is the way he was 
interested about it. 

Question. Who told you to swear the way you did? 

Answer. Mr. Newsome told me. 

Question. Did he tell you he wanted to protect Holseapple ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you swear to the truth in that examination ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You may tell the committee now what kind of a man William Hendersun 
is and was at that time. 

Answer. Inever has found nothing wrong with William Henderson.. He always 
showed me good partiality, and both to white and colored, as far asI ean say. Hiwm 
and Mr. Malone had a little scrape there together ae and ‘they all got dowa on him 
on that account. ‘That is all I could say. 
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Question. Did he have a good character among the colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How was he respected among the white people, except Malone? 

Answer. He was respected every way by all every way except Mr. Malone anda few 
others around there, Mr. ——, I can’t think of his name, and the two men that were 
here that served him the act that they did. 

Question. You wish to recant all you said in your former examination ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there another colored man who testified against him ? 

Answer, Yes; sir. 

Question. Did he swear against Henderson for the same reason that you did ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is what he told me. I can’t say whether it is so for certain 
or not, but he told me that. 

Question. Who was he working for? 

Answer. He was working for William Malone, the other colored man was. 

Question. Did he say he swore as he did on account of fear of Malone ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was paid for it. 

Question. Paid for swearing as he did? 

Answer. He told me he would get $50 when he got home. 

Question. What was his name? 

Answer. His name was Jim Carter. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Since this trial have you been living with Mr. Newsome ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you live there now ? 

Auswer. No, sir. 

Question. When did you leave there ? 

Answer. I left there four weeks to-day. 

Question. Where do you live now? 

Answer. I stay out here with Alfred Cleary. 

Question. Near Huntsville ? a , 

Answer, Yes, sir; right across here. I had to leave there; I could not stay there. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Whv did you have to leave ? 

Answer. J was engaged to get married to a womar, and she come over there to Mr. 
Newsome’s, and I went off with her that night to her house, and the next morning he 
lowed that I didn’t attend to my business; that I was running all over the whole 
country, and he expected to handle me for it, and he took my clothes fromme and 
gave them to another colored man; so I come away. He took all my clothing and my 
wages. I never got none of my wages at all from him. 

Question. How much is due from Mr. Newsome to you ? 

Answer. Ten dollars is due. | | 

Question. Does he refuse to pay you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. Jim Carter, did you say, was this man? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
<5 sacs Where did Jim Carter tell you he was to be paid for swearing the way he 
i 
Answer. He told me that down at the depot, sir. 
Question. When ? | 7 
Answer. Me and him was sitting together that same night that the trial came on 
here, like as if it was to-day, and it wasthat night. He was at the depot to see; we 
was all taking the train for home; he could not get home until Sunday morning. Me 
and him was in chat together, and he told-me that himself. 
Question. Is he'a colored man of pretty good character ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; as far as Iknow. I never was in his company but once in my life, 
and that was when he came here. 
Question. How long had you known William Henderson ? 
Answer.: I have known William Henderson ever since the 14th of March. 
Question. Last March ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. . 
Question. Where was he working when you knew him ? 
Answer. At Mr. Goodloe’s. | 
Question. Had you never known him before that ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
alas What white men have you ever heard give him a good character since 
wen 
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Answer. I have never heard: any white men but Mr. Goodloe speak well of him. I 
never heard none say anything about him more than them he was in attack with. 

Question. You have told the committee, have you not, that he had a good character 
from both white and black ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so far as I can say. 

Question. What white man have you ever heard give him a good character ? 

Answer. [have heard Mr. Thorn, down at Cherokee, say Henderson was a pretty 
clever fellow, and always paid his debts. No difference what he owed, he always tried 
to p 
Osslion. Is that the only white man you have ever heard talk of him % 

Answer. That is the only one Ihave heard speak of him so far. — 
' Question. That is the only knowledge you have of what white men say of his char- 
acter ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where is he living now ? 

Answer. William Henderson ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. He is here in Huntsville. 

Question. When did you tell him you wanted to come here and admit that you had 
sworn falsely at the examination ? 

Answer. I told him so on Friday, last Friday. 

-— Question. Did you hunt him up or did he hunt you? 

Answer. He didn’t hunt me and I didn’t hunt him. I was draying, and in passing I 
saw him, and spoke to him and he spoke to me. 

Question. Who brought on the conversation? 

Answer. 1 did. 

Question. What did you say to him? 

Answer. I called him and told him a man had told me that he had been inquiring 
whether I was in the town, and he told me that he didn’t inquire for any one, and I 
told him he needn’t think any way.hard of me for swearing against him in this court, 
for he knew how it was below as well as I did, and I was willing to come here and 
testify that I was wrong and could not help myself. 

Question. What did Whit Newsome tell you to say about your testimony ? 

Answer. He told me to come here and swear that Henderson had no prineiple nor 
character amongst neither white nor color. | 

Question. What else did he tell you? 

Answer. There is a great many other little things he told me that he wanted me to 
say, but I can’t recollect. | 

Question. Did he threaten you? 

Answer. He told me I had better do as he said, for if I didn’t I couldn’t stay there, 
for probably I might be treated in the same expects that he was or worse, but by who 
he couldn’t say to me. 

Question. Was that before the trial came on? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. How long before ? 

Answe?. It was four days before the trial. 

Question. You did come to swear to a lie? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did come to swear to a lie. 

Question. Was whatever else you stated on that trial trne, except what you said as 
to the character of that man? 

Pal I can’t say nothing about anything; but what I swore myself I can speak 
of that 

Question. I ask if whatever else you said on ‘that trial was true, i as to what 
you stated as. to Henderson’s character ? 

Answer. No, sir; what I said on that trial there was nothing of it true; nothing at 
all except one thing. I spoke about me and him having a little eross words on the 
road, which we met by ourselves together, and after these white men had to come here | 
and be tried; they call that in too. 

i Question. So that your whole testimony, from beginning to end on that trial, was a 
ie? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the whole testimony was not true at all. . 

Question. Did Whit Newsome ask you to swear to anything else except the bad char- 
acter of this man? 

Answer. He asked me would I swear where Mr. Holseapple was the night Henderson 
was carried to the river. I told him I could not swear, because I didn’t know where 
Mr. Holseapple was, because I had been to the mill that day. His mill was broken 
open that night that Henderson was taken to the river, and some flour was taken out, 
and he wanted me to swear that Mr. Holseapple was at his mill. I told himIdidn’t know 
where Mr. Holseapple was that night. Then he came back to mein the kitchen, where 
I was by myself, and he sat down i in a chair, and said, “I tell you, William, you have 
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got to do as I tell you, or probably you may be done worse than Henderson was, or 
treated in the same expects, or worse expects.” | | 3 | 

Question. Is there anything else connected with your testimony, about which he 
made any statement, except that, that you recollect ? | 

Answer. No, sir; not that I recollect. . 

Question. I want you to think, as well as you can, whether Newsome went any further 
than to get you to swear to Henderson’s bad character, and trying to get you to swear 
where Holecapale was.. Do you think that was all? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think that was all. | 

Question. That being the case, I want to ask you this question: You swore on that. 
examination, as I see by the testimony here, that William Henderson had a conversa- 
tion on the road with you, and said that if he could get a party of men like himself, 
and kill out all the G—d d—n white men and yellow niggers, the State would be better 
than it is. Albert Goodloe was there. : 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did state that. 

Question. Did Mr. Newsome or anybody else tell you to say that? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1 was ‘told to say that. 

Question. Who told you to say that?» 

dnawer. Mr. Newsome told me. 

Question. Why did you not tell me when I asked you as important a thing as that? 

Answer. I didn’t remember it. | 

Question. You had forgotten that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. And this conversation William Henderson had with you on the road coming 
here, you say ? : cae 

Answer. Coming here? 

Question. Was it not on the road coming here? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where did you locate that? | 

Answer. We were working the public road from Barton Station to Cherokee, and me 
and him got into a dispute. I was working with a parcel of white men; he was 
working with a crowd of colored. I was sitting down. The whole party, white and 
colored, that was working together, was sitting down, and Henderson came along and 
said, ‘‘ William Mathews, why aint you at work?” I told him, “Go on; that is always 
the way with a nigger; he is always meddling with what he has no business.” That, 
pees us into a little cross-questioning together, but we made that over—made it up 
together. : .: . 

‘Question. What was the cross-questioning ? 

Answer. He was intending to whip me that day on the road. 

Question. Who was? eo . | 

Answer. Henderson; and he came’to me. I was.on a horse riding in the road, car- 
rying the overseer’s horse up the road to him, and Henderson stepped up to me and | 
said, “ William Mathews, what did you say about me on the road?” I told him I 
didn’t say nothing more about him than any one else. He says, “I am out here on 
purpose to make you whip me orI whip you.” I told him, “If you can’t take a joke, 
you oughtn’t to be in a party at all.” That about all the yellow niggers and white 
people, Mr. Newsome told me to say that bimself. | 

Question. How did Newsome know of this quarrel between you and Henderson ? 

Answer. I and him was in the kitchen together that night, and Mr. Nelson told him 
that Henderson wanted to whip me on the road, and he wouldn’t let him do it, and 
wouldn’t let us fight. There is where he got hold of it. ‘on 

Question. What did he say that night in the kitchen about that? 

Answer. He told me that night that I must mind; that I had to come back the road 
next day, and I must raise no fusses on the road at all; that 1 was a stranger-in the 
: country, and had nobody to protect me in the country but them, and I had better be 

careful. 

Quéstion. How did you come to swear to that statement on the trial? 

Answer. Because I was told to do it. : ; | 

Question. Who told you, and when were you told? 

Answer. Mr. Newsome told me, but I can’t say what day of the month it was that I 
was told; but he told me to do it. | 

Question. Tell us what he told you to say. | | 
_ Answer. He told me to come up here and swear against Henderson’s character and 
principle, he did, and he told me to swear where Mr. Holseapple was the night. his 
will got broken open. I told him I couldn’t swear about the mill, because I didn’t 
know where Mr. Holseapple was that night. He got up then and went into the house, 
and came back, and told me, “William, you had better do as I say, for probably: you 
may be treated with the same expects or worse than Henderson was, and if you don’t 
go aud swear something for these men you can leave here; and if you gets away, you 
may probably never be any account to yourself.” | te 
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Question. Do you again repeat that last statement which you have just made as the 
substance of what Mr. Newsome told you? 

Answer. Yes, sit. | 

Question. Iask you again, if thatis the substance of what he told you, how came 
you to swear that Henderson szid to you, on the road, that if he could get a party like 
himself, and kill all the G—d d—n white men and yellow niggers in the State, it would 
be better off? If Newsome did not tell you to do it, why did you swear it? ! | 

Answer. He did tell me to do it. 

ae Have you not repeated to me twice what he told you to do, and left that 
out 

Answer. He told me to swear that. 

Question. When and where did he tell you to swear that? 

Answer. Right in his own kitchen. 

Question. Why have you failed to state that he told you to swear that, though I have 
twice called your attention to it ? 

Answer. I told you that twice. 

Question. You have already stated that Mr. Newsome told you to swear that? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he told me to swear everything that I did swear. 

Question. You say Albert Goodloe was there; who was he? 

Answer. He lives on Mr. Goodloe’s place. 

Question. Why did you say he was there ? 

Answer. I was told to say so. 

Question. Was Albert Goodloe there 2? 

Answer. He was working in the party of men, but I do not know whether Albert 
heard that expression made or not. 

Question. Was that expression made ? 

Answer. If it was I didn’t hear. it. 

Question. Who told you to say Albert Goodloe was there ? 

Answer. Mr. Newsome told me to say so. 

he a At the same time that he told you to swear as to Henderson’s bad char- 
acter 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you swore to that falsehood, also, because he told you to ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is Henderson living in this tovsn also now? | 

“Answer. He is in this town. 1 don’t know whether he is living here or not. I can’t 
say. I have never been to his house. I see him on the sireet every day. 

Question. Who are you living with ? 

Answer. Alfred Cleary. 

Question. A white or a colored man ? 

Answer. A colored man. 

Question. Where did you live before you went to Mr. Newsome? 

Answer. I was with John Robinson’s circus before I went to Mr. Newsome’s, 

Question. Traveling around the country with a circus? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What were you doing with the circus ? 

Answer. Tending to the horses. 

Question. A driver or rubber? 

Answer. Rubber. 

Question. How long had you been with the circus ? 

Answer. Twelve months. 

Question. Where were you when Robinson & Co.’s circus employed you ? 

Answer. At Augusta, Georgia, Richmond County. 

Question, How long had you lived there, and what were you doing there? 

Answer. I was born and raised there. 

Question. Who was you living with*when Robinson’s circus picked you up ? 

Answer. With my old master. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer, Thomas 8. Oliver. 

Question. You had lived with him all your days ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his post-office ? 

Answer. He was a farmer. 

Question. Do you recollect the name of the post-office where you got your letters ? 

Answer. Augusta post-office. 

Question. Do you mean in the city of Augusta ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did Thomas §. Oliver get his letters in the city:of Augusta, and was that 
his post-office ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Why did you quit the circus ? | ? 

Answer. They didn’t have no further use or employment for me. | 
Question. Did Mr. Newsome take a suit of clothes away from you that belonged to 
ou? ts | : 

. Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had vou paid for them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Where did he find these clothes ? 

P Answer. My pants was in his kitchen, and my shirt at the woman’s house that washed 
or me. 

Question. Did he go and take them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see him take them ? . 

Answer. He took them and put them on another man, and I weut right to the place. 
He took them at night, and the next morning he put them on another man, and I went 
and saw them on the man, and I asked him before Mr. Newsome’s face how he came. 
by my clothes. He said Mr. Newsome gave them to him. 

Question. And he refused you your wages ? - 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. What is Mr. Newsome’s post-office ; where does he get his letters ? 

Answer. Cherokee. | 

Question. In what county ?. 

“Answer. Colbert County. 

Question. What is his first name ? 

- Answer. Whit Newsome. 


| HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 9, 1871. 
DANIEL COLEMAN sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness was called by the minority, I will ask that the 
examination be conducted by Mr. Beck. 


By Mr. Beck: 


Question. State where you reside, and what official position, if any, you hold. 
Answer. I reside in Athens, Limestone County. I hold the position now of county 
. solicitor, and have held it about three or four weeks. 

Question. How long have you resided there ? | 

Answer. I was born there, and have resided there all my life, with the exception of 
one year that I was in Florence, since the war, and one year in Decatur. 

Question. We are inquiring, as you know, into the general condition of the country, 
as to how the laws are obeyed, as to how far life, liberty, and property are rendered 
insecure by bands of disguised men, and we call you especially, I believe, to inquire 
into the condition of affairs in Limestone, and more especially as to the outrages com- 
mitted upon Mr. Weir. Will you tell us what you’ know upon these subjects, without 
being specially interrogated? Perhaps you will do it in a more satisfactory way than 
by separate questions. . | no | 

Answer. Well, sir, there have been in the last eighteen months in Limestone County 
several outrages committed upon individuals. _ In the case of Mr. Weir—I take it from 
his own account of it—first in the spring of this year he was maltreated by several 
parties against whom complaint was brought in the probate court in Limestone County, 
and they were arrested, and gave bond, and were being prosecuted. Mr. Weir was the 
main witness, if not, perhaps, the sole witness to the main part of the transaction. © 

Question. Was that original outrage upon hin? commitied by disguised men or not? 

Answer. It was not by disguised men. The outrage committed by disguised men 
was about two or three weeks ago. | 

Question. On him? | 

Answer. Yes, sir, a few days after I came into the ofiice of solicitor. He was taken, 
as he stated, by a band of disguised men, and carried off and maltreated in many par- 
ticulars. He was held a prisoner by them, for, I suppose, about thirty-six hours, and 
then turned loose, with the promise from him that he would not appear in court in the 
prosecution pending against these other parties, who had maltreated him. 

Question. What did he say was the cause of this maltreatment of him ? | 

Answer. He said it was a personal affair betwecn him and aman by the name of 
William Blair, in regard to some colored employés of Mr. Blair; that the accusation 
was brought against him that he had interfered with Blair’s laborers, trying to persuade 
them to leave him. He stated especially to me, on several occasions, that it was nothing 
political; that it was entirely personal. 
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Question. Did the people of the county, under the sheriff or yourself, or some other 
official, when this abduction was heard of, take any steps to ferret it out ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, | 

Question. Tell us all'about that. 

Answer. The information came to me on Sunday evening at early sundown. I wanted 
to go at once, but we could not make arrangement to get the horses. It was twelve or 
thirteen miles in the country. I made out & posse and had them summoned. The 
sheriff was absent. I got the deputy sheriff to summon # posse, and upon summoning 
them, I found it would be so late in the night at the time we could get there, that we 
could not effect anything, so we postponed it until Monday morning, and on Monday 
morning we went down early with a posse of at least twenty-five men, mounted and 
well armed with double-barreled shot-guns. We went to Mr. Weir’s house, and obtained 
what information we could in regard to him, and searched in every direction. We 
staid there during Monday and Monday night in the neighborhood, the community 
making every possible search they could to find out what they could in regard to the 
abduction, and, as we feared at that time, murder, but we found out nothing at all. 
We went down Monday. Tuesday we still remained there brushing the woods. I 
formed the men into long lines of what used to be called in the Army skirmishers, and 
breasted the woods in every direction, hoping we might find him. On Wednesday I 
saw a young man from the neighborhood, Mr. Weir’s son-in-law, and as he passed by 
me I suspected, from his expression, that he had some information. I went to him, and 
told him if he had any information I wanted bim to confide it tome. I asked him first 
if he had any information concerning Mr. Weir. He said he had not. I said, “ Mr. 
Basham, have you any information concerning Mr. Weir?” I had feared, in regard to 
Basham, for Basham’s father had been connected in the first maltreatment of Mr. 
Weir, and was deeply connected with it, and this young man was the son-in-law of 
Mr.,Weir. I had been fearing to trust him from the information given me by Mrs. 
Weir. That was the reason I was so particular about asking him whether he had any 
information or not. I stated to him, “Mr. Basham, there is no possible chance of fer- 
reting out this thing unless I receive every information which possibly can be obtained.” 
He says, “I have no information concerning Mr. Weir.” . It was not more than half an 
hour before the sheriff came to me, and told me that Mr. Weir was either at home or 
near home, and that he had sent him a message by Mr. Basham to come down privately 
by himself; that he wanted to'see him on particular business. The sheriff stated to 
me, “I am a bondsman of Mr. Weir.” The prosecutors of the parties who first mal- 
treated Mr. Weir had suspected that Mr. Weir would be intimidated from appearing as 
a witness, and had issued an attachment for him, and requiring him to give bond for 
his appearance in the probate court. 

Question. That is, the men who were prosecuting those who had maltreated him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : | 

Question. It was to secure his attendance ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; to keep him from leaving from intimidation or promises that might 
be made. They had required a bond, and the sheriff had gone on his bond. The sberiff 
stated to me, “I think Mr. Weir wants to see me privately, probably to leave, and. he 
thinks Iam his bondsman, and that he will secure me in some way and just let him 
leave.” I immediately stated to the sheriff, “That will not do, if that is the case, and 
we’ had better go down at once and seize Mr. Weir, and bring him to town under a 
guard for protection. If there is any danger of his leaving, and if you have that fear 
that he will make arrangements with you, or that it is his object to make arrange- 
ments with you to leave, [ will go down at once with a guard myself.” I brought out 
a guard, the posse summoned by the deputy sheriff, and we went down—the same 
posse we had before. Mr. Weir, as I understood from the guard, was in the woods near 
the house secreted at the time, and I had him sent for to ask him all about the trans- 
action that had occurred with him, and further asked him if it was not his object to 
leave. He said he had intended to leave, but if we showed a willingness to protect 
‘him, and there seemed to be a sufficient force of citizens there to protect him, be would 
submit’to my directions. I told him to get ready at once, and we would carry him to 
town, and his family, so far as they were important witnesses, and we would carry out 
the prosecution vigorously, and be need have no more fears of the men who had mal- 
treated him. He expressed full confidence in us, going on down with us. Meantime, 
while he was giving his account of it, which occupied a considerable length of time, he 
came to where he knew some of the parties. As soon as he stated that, I ordered the 
sheriff to go and arrest them, and a special picked guard was sent to arrest one of the 
parties, and men were sent to all the other houses of the parties, but they were absent 
and gone. We arrested, though, the main man concerned in it, and brought him to 
town the next mqrning. We staid there all night. I sent out detachments for other 
men, but they were not found out, and they never have been found since. Most vigor- 
ous efforts have been made to find them, but I am satisfied they have left the country. 
One of them has sold out all his interest and left the country. 
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Question. Have -you, as well as the other officials and the people of Limestone County, 
taken every possible means to secure the conviction of these men if they are guilty? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the county commissioners’ court—I do not know that you under- 
stand our system of commissioners’ courts. 

Question. I do not. | 

Answer. We have a court—the probate judge of the county—called the probate court, 
and, as a sort of staff officers of the probate court, we have county commissioners in 
various portions of the county, who transact the financial business of the county. They 
have to do with roads and the paying out of funds. Thatis their main duty. They had, 
as assistance to the solicitor, employed two of the best lawyers in Athens, General 
Houston and Mr. Luke Pryor, to prosecute this case. 

Question. General Houston, the old representative ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Prior, a man of eminent ability? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are among the first lawyers in Alabama. General Houston is 
an ex-congressman of the old Congress. The commissioners’ court had employed these 
distinguished lawyers to prosecute the persecutors of Esquire Weir for the first outrage 
of lynching in the spring; and these men, in their last assault in disguise on Weir, 
repeatedly, during the time in which they held him, taunted him with that fact, saying, 
“Where is your commissioners’ court now? What do you think of your commis- 
sioners’ court?” The people, in a mass meeting which we held in connection with the 
disturbance in our county, had adopted a resolution indorsing the action of the com- 
missioners’ court in employing counsel. ; | i 


| By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have you a copy of that resolution ? 

Answer. I have not. I can furnish a copy before I leave. It is. published in our 
papers of last week. You will notice that, in the resolution passed, there are no names 
called, or any especial cases of outrage mentioned, from the fact that these parties 
were at large, and it was not deemed prudent to mention their names, as they might 
be frightened, and we might not then be able to get hold of them. It is mentioned in 
a general way on that account. [The resolution referred to will be found at the end of 
the testimony of this witness.] I have also, by recommendation of the county meeting, 
applied, but have not yet had time to receive an answer, to the governor for a reward 
for each one of these men—the highest reward for each one of the parties connected 
with the man Moore whom we have arrested. We also took every precaution for the 
safe-keeping of Mr. Moore, thinking, that if he had any parties who could render him 
ussistance, that they might interfere with our jail, and we had him transferred to the 
Huntsville jail. : | 

By Mr. BEcK: 

Question. He is here now, in this city, in jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is here now awaiting a prosecution in the case. 

Question. What is the public sentiment of the men of the county of Limestone in 
regard to these outrages committed by disguised men—the white people? 

Answer. Well, sir, there is a great feeling of indignation upon the part of the masses 
of the county. ; 

Question. When you speak of masses, do you speak of the people regardless of their 
political opinions ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Question. What is the politics in your county of the white men; republican or 
democratic ? 

Answer. It is democratic. | | 

Question. Do republicans and democrats alike unite in denouncing these things and 
taking all active measures to put them ‘down? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was seconded in my motions—the second move I made ip behalf 
of Mr. Weir—very vigorously by Mr. Lamb, a well-known republican there. His senti- 
ments are not concealed at all. 

Question. You are, yourself, a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The sheriff is a republican ? 

Answer. Yes sir. 

Question. He and you acted in concert ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in concert. 

Question. Do your people generally, both democrats and republicans, act in concert 
in sustaining the commissioners’ court in employing counsel and in the condemnation 
of lawlessness ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we have acted in thorough concert. 

oon What is this organization now in your county? Is it Ku-Klux, or what 
is it : 
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Answer. Well, sir, I think it consists of disguised men who are somewhat organi®ed, 
who have banded together for the purpose of horse-thieving, stealing, and thieving 
generally, and, whenever they have any private or malicious purpose to carry out, for 
assisting one another in that; that they are men who do not labor, and are disposed to 
make their living by preying upon the country. I think the main man, Mr. Gibson, 
has been engaged in a clan of that kind for some time, and I think they have taken 
the disguise of what was once called the old Ku-Klux organization, to palm themselves 
off as Ku-Klux, and do their devilment in disguise, so that they may not be known. 

Question. Do you think that they have any body of men acting with them else- 
where through the State, or adjoining county, or are they local? : , 

Answer. Sdfar as the horse-thieving is concerned, I have some information since I 
have come into the solicitor’s office, that they are aided by what might be called aline 
of men reaching into Kentucky, a sort of courier line, for the purpose of running out 
good horses from the better portions of the country. 

Question. You have some good horses there ? | | 

Answer. We have. It is for running them off. It extends clear upinto Ohio. Since 
I was in the solicitor’s office I have seen a communication recommending one of these 
men, who is known as a horse-thief—Campbell McIntosh—to some friend in Columbus, 
Ohio, showing that it runs some distance. 

Question. These bands are now disguising themselves as a band of plunderers? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 7 

Question. Do you think that in the county of Limestone your State courts, with the 
energy you are now displaying, will be able to put them down and break them up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. We have a good law and I have found no difficulty in 
having it executed. This is not the first effort I have made against disguised men. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What law do you refer to as an excellent one? 

Answer. I refer to the disguise law. I will make an exception in regard to that law 
which I think is a clog upon it; that is, that portion of it which assimilates it to the 
law of the old hundred, (as lawyers, some of you will understand me,) in which it 
makes the county responsible for outrages committed where parties are not prosecuted ; 
and I think it takes away the motive for vigorous prosecution by the solicitor. 


By Mr. BEcK: 
Question. In other words, the men in the county do not feel as zealous when they ° 
have to pay the damage themselves? 

. Answer. No, sir, it does not stimulate the solicitor. The solicitor is entitled to $500 
if nobody is prosecuted ; I think that paralyzes the efforts of the solicitor; in other 
words, it holds out a reward to him in the event that nobody is found to be prose- 
cuted or dug out and ferreted out. He says, here is a chance to make a fee, and that 
operates on all humanity alike. 

Question. To make a fee off of the county? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 


Question. With that exception, you think it is a good law ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, if that portion were abolished, it would be good. 


By Mr. BECK: | 
Question. The way it stands now he is interested in not having a prosecution f 
Answer. Yes, sir, the solicitor is. 
Question. He makes money by having the real offender get away ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, he does, and by nobody being found out and discovered. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Here is the law of December 26, 1868, by the legislature of Alabama. 
[Submitting Acts of 1868.] Will you specify the section you refer to ? 

Answer. [Examining.] ‘This is not the law I have reference to. Will you find me the 
law in reference to lynching, where counties are responsible in civil suits where parties 
are not prosecuted ? | 

Question. Is this the law approved December 28, 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, to suppress murder, lynching, and assaults and batteries. 


By Mr. Breck : 

Question. Will you specify the section ? 

Answer. Section eight ; and I think a great deal depends on the solicitor; this is the 
provision, (page 452:) That it shall be the duty of the county solicitor to prosecute the 
suit for the claims in the name of the widow, husband, or any one arraigned, though a 
minor, for which he shall receive ten per cent. of the amount recovered. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What is the value of a life taken, as fixed in that statute ? . 

Answer. Five thousand dollars is the penalty, and this is the provision, where there © 
is no prosecution, where the parties are not discovered, that the solicitor is entitled to 
bring a suit upon the county, and if the widow does not prosecute the man, he is re-. 
quired to bring it in his own name, so that wherever a prosecution is begun by a solic- — 
itor there is no chance for a fee out of the county ; in other words, I think it takes away 
the stimulus that there would be to the solicitor if he had no fee. The present law 
gives a premium to non-prosecution of the real offenders by making the county re 
sponsible in case there is no prosecution. : 


By Mr. BECK: 


Question. It takes away the stimulus to catch the real offender ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to ferret him out. I will say that our county has had a good rep- 
utation, ever since the war, for two or three years, for law and order. In Justice to the 
county I suppose I ought to say, while the former solicitor, my predecessor, was a 
friend of mine, yet I do not think he had that vigorousness, and that energy, and that 
firmness of nerve that a proscuting attorney ought to have, and that was to some extent 
the cause of the lawlessness in the county ; that offenders thought they would go un- 
prosecuted, and that they could violate the law with impunity where they were not 
prosecuted with sufficient nerve and vin. 7 

Question. Are there any organizations in that or the adjoining counties, sofar as you 
know, known as Ku-Klux organizations, that have any political bearing? 

Answer. No, sir, not that I know of. 

Question. The disguised men are now, you think, confined to a set of lawless men, 
who are doing this for private plunder ? | 

Answer. That is my opinion. 

F ene And the good men of all parties are zealously endeavoring to put them 
own 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. And you think they will succeed ? 

Answer. I, think they will; I think they have broken up the last remains of it now. 

Question. Either by capturing or driving them away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The first effort I was ever engaged in was some time before I was 
solicjtor, against disguised men. It was a little over a year ago. I heard that dis- 
guised men were threatening the lives of good citizens in those same portions of the 
county where this affair occurred, and I went to work voluntarily. I was not then so- 
licitor, but was a lawyer, and it was in the neighborhood where my farming interests 
lie. I went to work to find out who they were; I had them arrested; they are in jail 
now, and have been for the last twelve months, awaiting trial. 

Question. Your county of Limestone adjoins the Tennessee line ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. es a4 

Question. That, of course, adds somewhat to the difficulty of capture, by their escap- 
ing from your local jurisdiction? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. They cross frequently to get into Tennessee, where they think they 
will not be pursued, but I have had them pursued; I had one captured in ‘Tennessee 
by having a reward offered—a man who I am satisfied from letters written from him 
is one of these disguised men who committed a murder in our county upon one of his 
own men. He was captured in Tennessee, and brought down about ten days ago to 
our jail. His name is Birdsong. Pt oe 

Question. As Mr. Weir has not yet arrived, and some accident may prevent him from 
arriving, we desire you to state Mr. Weir’s account of tis own maltreatment, and after 
you have done that, give us your version of the causes that led to it, referring to the 
first and second maltreatment. . 7 

Answer. I will do so. 


By Mr. Buckiry: 


Question. Do you think they are both connected ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; intimately. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. Proceed to state it all. 
_ Answer. Mr. Weir made a statement before the committing magistrate, upon which 
I have had one of the parties who was charged with the last ill-treatment arrested. I 
have had a preliminary investigation. He stated before the magistrate that the first 
maltreatment of him occurred at Dr. Blair’s shop, at which he had been in the habit 
of working as a wood workman, fixing wagons; that he was at home one morning, I 
think last March, anyhow some time.in the spring ; that he received a note from Mr. 
Frank Gibson, telling him to come down to the shop. The note was not in the form 
of a request, but saying, ‘“‘ You come down to the shop ; I want to see you on particular 
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business.” When he got down to the shop, there were Mr. Moore, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Pink 
Johnson, Mr. James Bradford, Mr. Bud Harlan, and three colored men, one by the 
name of James Kelley, and I cannot think of the other two. They were at the shop. 
Upon his arrival there, these parties I have mentioned came up around him, and Mr. 
Moore, who was the spokesman of the party, wanted to know of him how it was about 
that matter—about advising one of these colored men to steal some mules and run 
away with them. That was one of the accusations that they had against him. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Stealing mules from whom ? 

Answer. Stealing them from—I can’t remember who, exactly, but I think it was from 
Moore and Blair. I am not certain about that. That was the accusation, mentioning 
the place and time, I think upon the Fort Hampton road; that the negro was to take 
the mules out of the wagon and run off with them. They brought an. accusation 
against him that.he had tried to influence Jim Kelley and the other colored men to 
take some mules and run off with them; that he had tried to influence James Kelley, 
the colored employé of Moore and Blair, to leave their service. Moore and Blair, it 
seems, kept a distillery, and this man was employed about the distillery in some shape 
or form, I do not remember what; but the accusation was that he had tried to influ- 
ence.Jim Kelley, a colored man, to leave the service of Moore and Blair, or perhaps of 
Blair, for it was in connection with Blair that he mentioned it, (for I know that Moore 
and Blair kept a distillery ;). this was a man in the service of Blair.—that he said, “TI. 
have worked for Blair, and I know he does not pay, for he has not paid me.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who said that? 
Answer. Weir, they said, made that statement. 
By Mr. BECK: 

Question. They accused him of saying to the negro that he ought to leave Blair’s em- 
ployment as Blair would not pay him, because he, Weir, had worked for Blair, and Blair 
had not paid him, Weir ? | | , 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the accusation ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have forgotten all the different accusations they brought against 
him. After they got through, they asked him what he had to say about it; if the accusa- 
tions were true. He said that part of the accusation was true and part false, and 
Moore stated to him, “ You must confess all of it, or deny all of it.” He refused to do 
any other way than to make a partial statement—or that which he claimed to be true, 
and that which he claimed to be false. He said that meanwhile they were drinking a 
good deal; they had some brandy there from the still-house, and some of them were 
getting pretty well intoxicated, and a gentleman who was there present and did not 
seem to be engaged with these other parties present, came to him, and told him to get 
away ; that there.was his horse out there; to take him. Weir did not have any horse. 
He told him to take his horse and get away ; that these men were drinking, and he would 
get into trouble. Weir answered, “No; they have brought false accusations against 
me, and I intend to fight it out right here.” He says that shortly after that they got 
around him, and told him to come with them down into the woods; both the colored 
men and the white men; that two of them had hickory withes in their hands; Blair 
was one, and I think Gibson was another, but Iam not certain. Blair had a hickory 
withe in his hand about four feet long and about an inch around, I think, at the butt 
or end of the whip or withe; that they led him down into the woods south of the shop 
about two hundred yards, and one of them told him to take off his coat, and some of 
the others objected to it. Somebody said not to take his coatoff, and Moore said, “ Yes, 
take his coat off; his coat has done no harm. His.wife made that coat.” He said they 
took his coat off, and they told the colored men to whip him; that one of the colored 
men, I think Kelley, expressed some little opposition to whipping him; and some of 
them told him to go ahead, and they then hit him several licks. — 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. The colored men did ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, with the withes. That when one of the colored men beganto whip, 
his objections to whipping seemed to have vanished, and he hit him several licks with 
his withe, but did’ not whip him as hard as some of the white men did afterwards. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was it represented that the others whipped him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that several of. them took up the withes and whipped him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. White men ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir, white men and colored men. 

Question. Was this Mr. Weir a white man? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. A justice of the peace ? : 

Answer, Yes, sir. He said upon his getting up—they had not whipped him very 
much at first—that they then took him up and put his clothes on him, and Gibson re- 
marked, “ He looks like he wasmad. I think you had better give him some more,” and 
that he and Blair then hit him several licks that he could see. They sort of jerked his 
coat over his head without taking it off, and Gibson and Blair hit him several licks— 
pretty severe licks. Ido not think he said they broke the skin, but Ido not remember about 
that. Hesaid after they let him up they asked him if he was willing to confess what 
a had done. He said he was, and he went on. That was all of that transaction with 

im. | 

Question. Did he proceed to make a confession or statement ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he confessed to them before they went away. 

Question. What did he confess ? : 

Answer. He said he would confess all of their statements—all their accusations unde 
these circumstances. : 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. All of the accusations you have stated before ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He seemed to have got a little afraid abont making the complaint 
afterward. Ido not know who made it, but I think it was made by some citizens. 
It was taken cognizance of by the commissioner’s court and brought before the probate 
court, and these parties’ were immediately arrested as spon as the complaint was made. 
They gave bond to appear at the next court, and they have been prosecuted ever since. 
aus case a been tried yet. It has been before two terms of the probate court 
and not tried. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was Weir able to identify all the parties, white and black? 
ree Yes, sir; it was in the day-time. They were not disguised, and he knew 

them all. a | | 

rate On the preliminary examination did they pretend to deny his statement 
outright | | | 

pee Well, sir, Ido not know about theirdenialof it. They had counsel, and were 
defended. Ido not know about it. Inever heard whether they denied or confessed 
it. You mean on the preliminary examination ? : 

Question. Yes, sir. | Se gt 

Answer. A preliminary examination has never taken place on that outrage. There 
has been a preliminary examination upon the last outrage, as to one of the parties 
whom I charged myself. Mr. Weir never charged him, but I had taken it, and I had 
the suspicion that a party living in this county, by the name of Smith, was connected 
with it, and I had him charged myself. That was the preliminary examination that 
has taken place. } | | 

Question. What I wished to inquire of you was how they could be bound over. to 
eourt to answer this charge without a preliminary examination ? 

Answer. Well, before our probate court they waived a preliminary examination, and 
just gave bond to appear before the probate court. That was upon the first maltreat- 
ment. . os 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you recollect the amount of bond required ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think it was $600. I remember $600 was the bond of Blair. Our 
probate court has jurisdiction over cases of that kind, except where appeals are. taken 
toajury. Ifthey demand ajury the probate court binds over to the circuit court, but 
the probate court has now jurisdiction of the case. The State has been ready, I believe, 
every time, but owing to the absence of witnesses the probate judge continued the 
case. 

By the CHAIRMAN : 

Question. Have continuances been granted upon an application of the defendants or 
some of them ? Oo a 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. | | 

Question. So the original outrage has never been brought to trial yet ? wy 

Answer. It has not. The last time, I believe, the State continued it from the -fact 
that we had Mr. Moore here in jail, and it was inconvenient. We did not want to sep- 
arate. - That was the idea. The State concluded not to separate them, for fear they 
might swear foreach other, as accomplices, and we could not get him down therein time 
from this jail, and we concluded to continue it. The first time, I think, it was con- 
tinued by the defendant, the last time by the State. | 
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Question. Do I understand you to say this original outrage occurred in March last ? 

Answer. I will not attempt to be accurate about the time, but I think it was in the 
spring, probably in March. : 

By Mr. Beck: 

Question. Go on and complete your statement of the other outrage, and what brought 
that about. State what he said upon that subject. Give his statement first and then 
your own. | : 

” Answer. Now IE cannot state to you what transpired, of my own knowledge, of course. 
He says he was at home on Sunday morning. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Sunday morning, how long since ? 

Answer. About the 10th of September last. That he had just gotten into his house, 
coming from across Elk River at Mr. Lentz’s. He said he had been there abont half an 
hour; that he had his coat and hat off; he was quite warm in walking; he was sitting 
in the house in a careless kind of way; that his wife exclaimed, ‘La, Mr. Weir,” in a 
surprised, excited manner, ‘“ there are some disguised men in the yard.” He looked 
around and saw they were close to his house—five of them; that they came up, and 
two of them drew their pistols, and presented them toward him, and they took hold 
one at eacharm, and hurried him off in the direction of the woods; that they took him 
about a quarter of a mile, I think, and mounted him upon a horse, and blindfolded him 
with the cap, as he thought, of one of the disguised men, or the hood of the horse, I 
have forgotten which, but it was one of the two; they blindfolded him, and circled 
about in the woods a good deal. Finally after carrying him, as he thought, about a 
mile, some of them said.something about hanging him, and théy put a rope around his 
neck and hung him up for a little while, until he became almost unconscious. They 
then restored him to his horse, and started in a direction he did not know through the 
wovds, occasionally coming to open places, as he could tell by the light. | 

By Mr. BUCKLEY : | 

Question. Did you ever hear that the rope broke at that time when they hung him ? 

Answer. I think that was the second time they hung him. They then carried him, 
as he said, through the woods, and after they got, as he thought, about two miles, they 
dismounted again and carried him up near a tree. He said he could see the base of 
the tree. They put a rope around his neck and showed him the lower end of the rope, 
which was down at his feet, and they hung him up again there a little. All this time, 
he said, they were talking to him about his appearing as a witness at court. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. About his appearing as a witness against them ? 

Answer. And about his leaving the county so as not to be here at court. He says 
that at the second hanging he was lifted off the ground, and became unconscious for 
@ little while, and the first thing he knew was a man putting his hand under his back, 
as he was lying on the ground, and raising him.to his feet. I think this was the time 
that this man whispered to him, “They will not kill you.” All this time they would 
frequently ask him if he was willing to leave the country, and my recollection is he 
would state he was in the hands of the law. After this second hanging, in which, he 
gays, he became unconscious, they seemed to have some consultation together, and - 
they seemed, from what they said, to have a division of sentiment as to what they 
would do withhim, One of them said, “If you won’t do what I want you to do, I wall 
have nothing more. to do with it.’ Meanwhile he had recognized the voices of Mr. 
Moore, Frank Gibson, and Pink Johnson. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Was this the same Johnson you have mentioned before ?. 
“Answer. Yes, sir; the same Johnson. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. The same men who were concerned in the original outrage ? 
dnswer. Yes, sir. These were the same, but not the whole of them. They raised him 
to his feet a second time. I repeat, that I may connect it. There seemed to be a 
division in counsels. Finally, they came and raised him up again, but not off his feet. 
at that time. He said they just simply tightened the rope on his neck. | 
By Mr. BUCKLEY : 
Question. That was after the reply that he was in the hands of the law ? 
_ Answer. Yes, sir. | 
Bythe CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Had he been bound over by the magistrate that had bailed these men, to 
‘appear ag a witness at court? - 
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Answer. Yes, sir; an attachment ‘had heen issued by the probate judge, not magis- 
trate, for him, and he was reqnired to give bond to the probate judge sitting in term 
time. : : 

Question. Was the sheriff on that bond as surety ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. I understand you to say they bailed him, for fear he might, under the in- 
fluence of threats and intimidation, leave the country ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. After the second hanging they put him on horseback again, and 
carried him in the direction which afterward turned out to be that of the Tennessee 
River. When he got near there they raised up the hood partially from his face, so that 
he could see the open river in front of him. They asked him where he was. He said 
that was the Tennessee River. They then dismounted near the bank of the river and 
took the hood off of his face, and tied a band around his eyes, and two of them led 
him out in the river. After they had carried him out some sixty or seventy-five yards, 
probably, from the bank, they ducked him several times, and in this ducking process 
the bandage came from his eyes, and he could see upon the bank, and he there discov- 
ered Mr. Moore and Frank Gibson, and that the two men who had hold of him were 
George Peace—there a new name. comes in—and Pink Johnson. | 

Question.. Were they undisguised ? 

_ Answer. Yes, sir, they were stripped; that is, the two in the river were stripped ; but 

of the two on the bank Moore had his mask off of his face, but had his disguise upon 
his person. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Question. Who beside Moore was on the bank ?' 

Answer. Gibson. After talking for some time, they carried him back to the bank, 
and Moore came up and told him that he must leave the country, and asked 
him if he would agree to leave it, and what he would do in regard to leaving 
it. After,a while, he was talking to Moore, and Gibson came up and carried him 
out into the river a second time, in connection with Johnson, I think, and ducked 
him again. This last ducking was pretty severe, and he become right smartly 
exhausted init. The first, he said, did not strangle him any, but the last, he said, 
‘exhausted his breath considerably. Thay then went: back -to the bank, and Moore 
took him again, and said, “ When we started out we intended to kill you, Squire Weir, 
but we have determined not to doit. We will save your life, but it must be on con- 
ditions that you and your family will not appear against us at court.”, He told him 
he would do so; he would make that promise. They then brought his clothes and put 
them on him, and started in a direction which was rather easterly, I think. It was 
then, I think, getting about dark—qnite dark—when they left that point. They carried 
him to a house which he afterward discovered was (iibson’s house; carried him up 
stairs and put him in a room and sent him some supper. Moore got a chain and put it 
around his leg and chained him to the bed-post, and left him there and went down. 
He said the chain held him so he could not get away, and they went down the steps. 
He ate his supper and slept during the night, occasionally waking up and looking 
around to see what he could see, and two of them were in the room, he supposed to 
guard him. He staid there all night. The next morning he asked for-a pencil and 
paper to write upon the. subject of his family leaving, and wrote to his wife, informing 
her that he was alive, and giving her instructions for her and his daughter to go away 
out of the country ; that it would beimportant for them to do so if they valued his life. 
They said they would take it to his family. Meanwhile, he said that Gibson had gone 
oit at night. I will return a little to the narrative. Gibson, who had gone off at night, 
came back next morning, and seemed very much agitated. He says to Moore, “The 
people are up about this thing,” and he seemed to be very much excited when he told 
him. Moore said,in a very careless kind of way, “I don’t mind them. If I had the 
Smith boys here I could whip out that squad.” Gibson told him it was a more serious 
thing than he thought; that it was a considerable squad of men that were looking for 
him, and I think he mentioned my name or the sheriffs. I am not certain about that. 
He said they seemed to get into a hurry, and took him in an easterly direction. He > 
asked where they ‘were going to take him, and Moore said they were going to take him. 
to Lawrence County, to Smith’s; that he would be safe there. He said, ‘* We will not 
hurt you; we will treat you well, but simply want to hold you until after court.” The 
court was due the following Monday. This was about five days before court. Mean- 
while Gibson and Johnson left, leaving none but him and Moore and a fellow who 
seems to have come to them, and Moore had stated to him one of their men, meaning 
men of my party, had come to them. Weafterward found it was Hiram Higgins. 


By Mr. Beck: 


Question. He was one of your squad ? : | —— 
Answer. Yes, sir. He says that this nan was along with Moore, and did not seem to 
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_ do anything, but Moore told them both to follow him; they finally both started with 
_him, Moore winding about through the woods and taking up about three miles from. 
town ata house out in the barrens, where they got dinner. Meanwhile Moore told him 
he was released, and he could go anywhere that he wanted to. 
Question. Was he then still disguised ? 


Answer. No, sir; he had taken off his disguise and wrapped it up in his overcoat and 
put it on his horse. He was disguised on the bank of the river; all except his face. 
He had on a red disguise, a kind of overalt or cloak over his person, and some kind of 
a cloak wrapping over his shoulders. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: . 


Question. On what day was it Moore told Weir he could go anywhere he was a mind 


to? 
Answer. Tuesday, about 10 o’clock, I think. 


By Mr. Breck: | 


Question. How did young Higgins happen to fallin with him? |. 7 

Answer. Ihave investigated Higgins’s case. I intended to make him an accomplice, 
but Higgins, I found, had been drinking all the time he was with me. He had gotten 
liquor at the distillery. His statement was corroborated by good witnesses that he 
had gotten drunk, and in staggering about with a man named Yarborough, who was 
an old companion in the army, they having got drunk together, they had fallen into 
this place of Gibson’s, which had formerly belonged to Yarborough’s father. He says 
that about night he found himself off of his mule and down on his back, and his mule 
lying close by near the path. As he was looking up bis mule, hallooing about, not 
knowing where he was, he made some little noise and he saw a man coming along the 

ath. He started to get on his mule to go off and this man halted him and told him 
ie must go with him.. He recognized his face in the dark to be Moore’s, and he saw he 
was in a pretty tight place, and concluded to ‘say nothing about it and just stay with 
him until Moore told him he was released. Mr. Weir, in his: account, does not say 
anything about it, except the simple fact that he saw Mr. Higgins, and that he was: 
along with Mr. Moore on Tuesday, but for what purpose he did not know. He did not 
make complaint against Mr. Higgins, and I did not know about Mr. Higgins being 
connected with it at all until he, Higgins, told it. He had told it to other parties, and 
it got out in that way. I came to the conclusion that Mr. Higgins, from all the cor- 
roborating circumstances I had got, was truthful in his testimony—that he had gotten 
drunk and fallen in with him. While I had charged him with being an accomplice 
and had him arrested, I intended to make a State witness of him, and do yet as far as 
he knows, and released him with that intention. . | . 
Question. You have given us substantially the statement of Weir as you recollect it 
about the whole thing ? | | 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

(uestion. Now if you have any views of your own you can state them. 

Answer. I think I have about stated the whole thing. I think the last transaction 
was a combination to prevent him from pursuing them any further-in prosecutin 
them. After the probate judge and county commissioners had employed counsel en: 
exhibited the intention of prosecuting them vigorously they became alarmed, and Weir. 
being the only witness, they formed a combination to get rid of his testimony. We 
have already in the jail there now five disguised men whom we have held for prosecu- 
tion. . : 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Captain Coleman, I will ask you to state the standing in your community 
of these parties, Moore, Gibson, Johnson, Bradford, and Harlan. 
Answer. Well, sir, they stand badly. mM . 
eee What was their standing before they were implicated in the violence to 
eir 3 | | 
Answer. They stood badly before. 
Question. Are they men of property ? 
Answer. Gibson is the only man of property among them. 
Question. What was his business? 
Answer. Farming. 
| Question. What was.Moore’s business ? , 
Answer. Distilling. He had a distillery. I do not know whether he owned it asa. 
partner or just:attended to it and received a portion of the profits. I expect he was a 
artner. ; | | 
Question. What was Johpson’s business ? 
Answer. I think he was a farmer. 
Question. Did he own the.land he occupied ? 
Answer. I do not think he did... 
Question. Was he a tenant? 
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Answer. I think he was. Ido not know. I think he lived on Mr. Gilbert’s mines: 
formerly occupied by his son—I have forgotten his name—I think Thomas Gilbert. 

Question. What was Mr. Bradford’s business ? 

- Answer. A farmer—a renter. I think he worked under Gibson. 

Question. What was Harlan’s occupation ? 

Answer. I could not say. Ido not think it was anything. 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. Just there, as to the distillery. What kind of a concern was it—of what 
magnitude ? 
newer. Well, sir, it vas a right sharp little country distillery. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Was it a licensed distillery ? 


Answer. Not licensed by the United States. I am prosecuting them now for viola- 
tion of that law. | 


By Mr. BECK: 


| Question. How much was it making per day? 
Answer. I do not know what they would: make a day. I know very little about it. 
Question. Did they make it from corn? — 
Answer. 1 think mostly from apples; some corn I reckon, but mostly apple-brandy. 
Question. Would they make a barrel a day ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I expect they would. 


By Mr. BucKLEY: 


Question. These parties you say have been indicted for illicit distillin gf? 
Answer. Yes, sir ; Moore and Blair have. 


By the CUAIRMAN : 


Question. I was about asking you what Blair’s occupation was, but I suppose his 
occupation has been connected with this distillery ? 

Answer. I do not know of any other occupation. 

Question. Were there any other white men besides those I have enumerated con- 
cerned in either of these transactions ? 

Answer. Moore, Gibson, Johnson, Bradford, and Blair. Did I mention in that last 
transaction a man named Boyce ? 

Question. I think not. 

Answer. Samuel Boyce was implicated, also George Peace. 

Question. Who was Boyce and what was his occupation ? 

Answer. I could not state. I do not know what itis. He is one of the hangers-on 
of Moore—a striker. 

Question. Were these three colored men, of whom you have spoken, in the employ- 
ment of any of these white men ? 

Answer. 'They were in the employment, I think, of Moore and Blair. 

Question. Does the testimony show that they acted under duress, or were they will- 
ing participants? I refer now to the first whipping. 

Answer. Mr. Weir says they were rather under duress. He says they were unwill- 
ing at first, but the man Jim Kelly, through being unwilling at first, afterwards 
seemed to have gone into it pretty willingly, and to have hipped him pretty -vigor- 
ously. They have been arrested—one of them has. The other two ran off immediately 
_ afterwards. 

Question. Have you any reason to doubt the entire correctness of Mr. Weir’s state- 
ment to you ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Is he a man in good standing ? | , 

Answer. Well, sir, in regard to his veracity, I think he is. He is a dissipated man ; 

a poor man, and a dissipated man. He has been exceedingly dissipated ; but so far as 
his integrity and his truth are concerned I know nothing to his detriment. 

Question. How: long has he resided in Limestone C ounty ? 

Answer. He has been residing there since the close of the war. Ido not know how 
much longer. I have known him only since the war. 

Question. Where did he come from when he settled in Limestone County ? 

- Answer. I think he came from Lauderdale there, but I think his original home was 
in East Tennessee. 

Question. He was born and raised, then, you understand, in the South ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then he was not obnoxious to the community generally % 

Answer. No, sir; I would not say that he was. 

Question. Do you think that any of these outrages are countenanced by any portion 
of your community? 
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Answer. No, sir; I never heard a man in the community, even before I became solici- 
tor, when they would have talked to me, I suppose, more freely, countenance them in 
the least—either of the transactions; in fact Moore was a candidate for sheriff, and I 
think it broke down what little popularity he had, if any. 

Question. You say Moore was a candidate for sheriff? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I know that Moore had been pretty vigorous against disguised 
men, and I thought at the time he wasa good man. About a year ago he helped the 
sheriff and helped myself put down some more disguised men, who were threatening 
murder, and destruction, and injury to the country. He had co-operated with me, and 
i thought him a firm, good citizen; but after this transaction I became satisfied that he 
was not. I had been influential in getting bim to run for sheriff, thinking him an 
honest man and a good citizen. He is a firm man, but demoralized by whisky and a 
chronic disposition to crime. 

Question. What were Weir’s politics at that time? 

Answer. Weir, I think, has voted the republican ticket all along, but I am not 
. certain. 

Question. Was he a soldier in the war? 

Answer. No, sir; he was not a soldier. 

Question. What were the politics of Moore? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know that be had any. 

Question. When he was a candidate for sheriff, on which ticket did he seck the nomi- 
nation ? 7 

Answer. He did not seek the nomination of either party. He was an independent 
candidate. | 

Question. You do not know with which party he votes? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question, Or which party claims him ? | 

Answer, I asked him if he would go before the democratic convention for nomination; 
he said he would not; he was opposed to a convention. 


By Mr. Bucky: | 


Question. About what time was this ? 


Answer. About two or three months ago. He did not seek the votes of either party. 
He wanted to be independent, and he thought he was popular with all. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 
Question. You belong to the democratic party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I ama democrat. | | 
Question. From whose appointment do you derive your office as county solicitor ? 
Answer. From the appointment of Judge Clark, circuit judge. 
By Mr. BECK: - 
Question. Is he a democrat? | 


Answer. No, sir; he is arepublican. I think both our county and circuit judges are 
classed with the republican party, although they do not say much about it. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What are Mr. Gibson’s politics? 

Answer. Well, sir, I could not say. He is one of that loose kind of men who have 
very little to say about politics. Ido not know that he ever took any decided stand 
one way or the other. 

Question. What are the politics of Johnson? 

Answer. I could not state. 

Question. Of Bradford ? 

Answer. I could not state. I think they were all low down men, who had very little 
to do with politics, or thought of politics, one way or the other. | 

Question. Of Harlan ? 

Answer. I do not know his politics. 

Question. Do you know the politics of Blair? 

Answer, I expect Blair is a democrat, but I never heard him say how he voted. 

Question. This last man, Boyce, what were his politics ? 

Answer, I do not know his politics. 


Question. You had no previous acquaintance with these men except Moore—Moors, 
and Gibson, and Blair ? 

Answer, Bradford also I knew slightly, but just simply as a man living in the county. 

Question. You had not been a candidate for office and soliciting votes, and so knowing 
the views of the people ? 

Answer. I had been a candidate for superintendent of education, but it was an office 
upon which parties did not divide, and I knew nothing of their political sentiment. 
There was no opposition on the republican side ; there was no contest about it. It was 
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not regarded as a political office. I had never been a candidate. I never received any 
suffrages for solicitor, the only office I hold. | 

Question. Did the testimony show that the politics of Weir had any connection what- 
ever with either of these outrages ; was it mentioned as a circumstance in‘the case ? 

Answer. No, sir; not at all. Mr. Weir emphatically so stated to me. I asked him 
particularly as soon as I came into the office of solicitor. I had an interview with him 
two or three days afterward. I wanted to know if anything of the kind was going on 
in the county from political influence. He told me explicitly that politics had nothing 
to do with it, and he thought it all originated from a personal affair between him and 
William 8. Blair, | 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Judge Minnis, who was a witness before the committee, and has spoken in 
praise of the action of the citizens of Limestone County in connection with this case, 
when asked if he thought politics had anything to do with the whipping of Weir, re- 
plied that he thought politics had nothing to do with it further than to this extent, 
that the men who committed the outrage felt that they might tuke advantage of the 
prejudice existing in that county against republicans to commit’ the outrage upon 
Weir when they would not have felt at liberty to doitif Weir had been deemed a 
democrat in good standing. ) 

Answer. It may be that these men, not being intelligent men, and not being well in- 
formed, may have miscounted the sentiment—may have misinterpreted and miscon-. 
strued the sentiment of the county. The sentiment of the county, as exhibited since, 
certainly shows that they did. They may have thought that there was such a preju- 
dice, and they could commit such an offense with impunity, and not be prosecuted. But 
the result shows they were most wofully mistaken. 

Question. Mr. Weir was a justice of the peace during the war? 

Answer. No, sir, since the war. He was made so under the State election. 

Question. Was he not made a justice of the peace immediately after the close of the 
war by Governor Parsons ? 

Answer. No; I think about the time the officers we have now went in. | 

Question. I think Judge Minnis stated that he thought Weir was made a justice of 

the peace by Governor Smith, who succeeded Governor Patton ? , 
_ Answer. It may have been under Governor Smith. He was made a justice of the. 
peace, but he was not certainly under Governor Parsons, and not under Governor Pat- 
ton. I think he had become a justice of the peace under Governor Smith’s adminis- 
tration. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have stated in your examination that, within eighteen months past, 
several outrages have been committed upon individuals. Were they generally com- 
mitted by men in disguise, banded together ? | 

Answer. Some of them were. One murder was committed by Birdsong; that was not 
in disguise. One assault and arrest of a party was committed by eight disguised men 
about twelve or sixteen months ago. That is the first prosecution I mentioned. 

Question. Can you tell how long ago it was? > | , 

Answer. I can be accurate. It was last September, a year ago. 

Question. Go on with your statement or catalogue of offenses committed within that 
period ? | | : 
Answer. There was one man killed about two months ago, in the northwestern portion 
of our county, and in a few days after that his slayer was killed. The first killing was 
a personal difficulty, at which I was present myself, and saw him shot. 


| By Mr. Brcx: 

Question. Were they disguised ? 
Answer. No, sir. The last man who was killed was said to have been killed by dis 

guised men. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You mean the slayer? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; Burrus was his name. 

Question. Whom had he killed ? | 

Answer. He had killed his cousin, named Strange. 

Question. That was. a private feud, I understand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. een | 

Question. How many were concerned in the taking off of Burrus? 

Answer. I think that six were said to have been concerned in it. I was not prose- 
cutor then, and I went with the coroner to investigate it, simply for my own satisfac- 
tion. a | : 

Question. How did the testimony show that these men were disguised ? 

Answer. It showed that they were disguised in black costume. 
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Question. Were they mounted, or on foot? — 

Answer. They were on foot. 

Question. Were their faces disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How ? | 

Answer. With some kind of covering upon their faces. It was not known in the. 
excitement that occurred how, but simply a black covering hanging over the faces. 

Question. Have they ever been identified ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What efforts, if any, have been made to ascertain who these men were ? 

— Answer. Well, sir; the efforts that I made the next day, and the efforts that the 
coroner made in taking testimony. I have already had some witnesses summoned 
before the grand jury to see what could be learned, but I have never gotten any clew 
to it. It is the best covered up transaction that I know of at all. Suspicion rested 
upon the parties who had been involved in the previous difficulty, but that was all 
they had to go by. | 

Question. What was Birdsong murdered for ? a 

Answer. Birdsong was not murdered. He murdered a man named McKee. He was 
the murderer. McKee’s body was found the next day, and in his saddle-bags he had a 
disguise. Birdsong fled. There was also arrested, the same day, a young man named 
Kight, and he confessed that he, and Birdsong, and McKee, had been together on the 
previous day, and had made an agreement that they were to steal some horses and some 
mules at certain places, and mentioning the places, and that they were to go in the 
night-time and steal some money from an old negro man who was supposed to have 
some money, and:that they were to do this in disguise, and these horses were to be 
stolen in disguise. I have Kight now in jail charged with horse-stealing. 

Question. What was.the character of the disguise found upon McKee ? 

Answer. I never examined that; I do not know what it was. We got McKee’s dis- 
guise and Birdsong. 

Question. Did you ever get Kight’s? . 

Answer. He did not have any disguise, but he said he was to just throw his blanket 
over him and put some kind of calico covering over his face, wkich he did not have 
with him. if 7 

Question. You spoke of an assault and battery by eight disguised men, from twelve 
to sixteen months ago; please state the circumstances. . 

Answer. About twelve or sixteen months ago there originated a feud in the neighbor- 
hood in which my mother’s place and my place were, in the county, between two par- 
ties—those who were regarded, and whom I have always regarded, as the best citizens 
down in that neighborhood, and some new-comers, who were renters there. I think 
the contest’and feud sprang up on account of renting of land. There was a contest 
between the parties as to which should have the land. They had several fights and 
difficulties about it on various occasions, and finally the development that was made in 
disguise was, that eight disguised men came to a church in the neighborhood ; on their 
way to the church they arrested this party upon whom I said an assault and battery 
was committed. We-charged an assault because, while they did not draw their pistols, 
they detained him as a prisoner in the house, while six of them went up and posted a 
notice on the chyrch stating, “We have been maltreated by certain meu in this neigh- 
borhood, and we are determined that they shall not overcome us in our objects, and if 
any mischief is done in the neighborhood we will hold these parties responsible ;” men- 
. tioning their names, among which was Mr. James Yarborough, a clever citizen, Dick 

McCormick, and Albert McCormick, and Elona Hamilton; he, the latter, was one of 
my renters, and I took a great interest in it on his account and on the general account. 
No injury was inflicted oun these men beyond mere detention. That was all. 

Question. What was the character of the disguises worn by these eight men, so far as | 
you were informed ? : 

Answer. My recollection is that they were striped calico, most of them; one of them 
was a red ground with spots in it—red ground with white spots. 

Question. This was a disguise which covered the body ? 

Answer. Yes, sir.. 

Question. What was the disguise which covered the head and face? 

Answer. That was a kind of cap made out of pasteboard with a white face—white 
domestic, probably—covering the face, with holes for the eyes, nose, and mouth. 

Question. Mounted by horns? | 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not think they had any horns. 

Question. Were these men mounted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 


Pe der Did their disguise and appearance differ from the old-fashioned Ku-Klux 
isguise | , 
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Answer. Well, sir, I do not know; I never saw the disguises myself; I only heard 
.them described, and I do not know whether they differed at all or not from the old- 
fashioned disguise. They certainly differed from the only Ku-Klux I ever saw. The 
disgnises of the first Ku-Klux I ever saw were entirely different. 

Question. When was that, Captain Coleman ? 

- Answer. Let me see; the war closed in 1865; I think it was in the fall of 1866.. 

Question. You may state the circumstance. 

Answer. Well, sir, it was at a pic-nic—what was called a moon-light piemic—in a 
beech grove near Pulaski. 

Question. In Tennessee ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; where there was adance. THere was a good large circle of fine 
people gathered together, when these persons in mysterious garb came out of the woods 
and came upon the ground and danced tothe music, and would talk to those who would 
talk with them, disguising their voices; it seemed to be a thing of amusement ; I never 
heard anything in connection with it asa political organization. 

Question. Not at that time? 

Answer. At that time, no, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What was their disguise ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they had very tall hats that seemed to be made of some material, 
I could not tell what it was, but it was covered with spangles, with stars, and it was 
rather a pretty and showy costume. Their covering seemed to be a kind of talma or 
cloak thrown over their bodies, and then a tunic running down to their fect nearly. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was that the first you heard of the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. It was about that time I heard of fhe Ku-Klux Klan ; poe I had heard 
of Ku-Klux a little before that, but that was the first I ever saw of them 

Question. How long subsequently did that organization exist and operate i in full vigor? 

Answer. Subsequently, I do not know. The next time Isaw them was in 1867, I 
think, but I am not accurate about the time. It was 1867 ,or 1868,,but Ithink it was 
1867, and Isaw them no more. 

Question. Where was it you saw them in 1867 ? 

Answer. I saw them in Athens. — 

Question. In Limestone County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How large a band? 

Answer. Well, sir, one. band consisted of six; I think ‘the other band consisted of 
about seventy-five or a hundred. 

Question. Were both bands there at the same time ? 

Answer. No, sir; they were there on different. occasions. 

Question. You may describe the occasions of their visit to Athens.. 

Answer. One visit was one night as I came from the cars; I saw them just riding 
through the town. They stopped on the square and cut up a good many curious gyra- 
tions. or performances. I remember one of them took my hat off and took it some dis- 
tance; I thought he had gotten it for good, but he brought it back tg me. The other _ 
occasion was, I think, on the day of the presidential election when they came in. We 
had some Irederal soldiers just to keep order; they rode up and asked for the mayor of 
the town. We were apprehending some disturbance at the polls. A great many were 
in town, and we did not know but there might be some collision. One of the men in 
disguise asked the mayor (I was present) if he apprehended any disturbance during 
the day. He said, “ No;” he thought everything would be quiet. The lieutenant of | 
the guard also came up, and he turned to the lieutenant and the mayor and said, “ If 
they don’t keep good order, Lieutenant, just scratch on the ground and I will be with 

ou. 

Question. This last visit was in N. OueM REE, 18681 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As the election occurred ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is when the small body appeared. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. How many were there in the body that came in on election day? 
Answer. Six or eight. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. The large body was the year before that? 
Answer. Yes, sir. That was the last I saw of any disguised parties ; I mean when I 
saw them in November, 1868. 


Question. Did you hear of any disguised bands after that, except such ag were organ- 
ized, as y ou stated, for plunder ? 
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Answer. No, sir; I heard no further of them ; Thad heard that they had disbanded 
before I saw the last party that I saw; that they disbanded some two or three months 
before I saw them, but I do not know that to be the fact ; I simply heard it. 

Question. From the time you first became acquainted with the existence of the or: 
ganization until November, 1868, was two and a half years nearly, was it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : | : 

Question. During that period of time did this organization doany mischief in Lime- 
stone County? | , ; 

Answer. No, sir; none that I know of. I heard no complaint made. | 

Question. No outrages were perpetrated upon any person to your knowledge or from 
information that you have derived from others? _ 

Answer. No, sir. During 1867 and 1868 I was away a good deal of the time, but I 
do not know of any outrages that were laid to the account of the Ku-Klux during that 
time. | a a | 

Question. Have you any knowledge of the objects of that organization ? | 

Answer. No, sir; I could not say that I have any knowledge of it myself. I have. 
talked with parties that I thought were in the first organization—that squad that I 
told you I met at the pic-nic ground—and I asked them what was the meaning of the 
word—where it came from; if it was not from a Greek word—there had been some 
discussion in the papers as to what the word Ku-Klux came from—and they told me; I 
asked if it was not from the.Greek word Kvxdoc; they said they thought it was. 

Question. What is the meaning of that Greek word ? 

Answer. It means circle—Kvxdoc. Thereason I came to inquire was because’ when I 
was a student in college we had a society that we called the Kvuxdog Society, and the 
word was so much like Ku-Klux that it led me to investigate the origin of it. 

Question. Was that society ever known by any other name than Ku-Klux in lime- 
stone or in the adjoining counties ? | 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. I never have heard of its being known by any other 
name. | 

«Question. Did you ever hear of an organization known as the Invisible Circle? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The Knights of the White Camelia? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of them. 

Question. Or the White Brotherhood ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have you ever heard of the Pale Faces? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or the Invisible Empire ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of any of those names, 


By the CHAIRMAN : . 


Question. Have you heard of.an organization known as the Constitutional Union 
Guards? | 

Answer. No, sir. a 

Question. You think the body of men that composed the Ku-Klux organization in 
your section of jhe country never assumed any other name, or weré known by any’ 
other name than Ku-Klux? ree | —_ 

Answer. No, sir; they never assumed any other name. I will state, for I might as 
well be candid, as there is no other way to get at the truth but to state it out, the 
first I knew of the Ku-Klux organization in Limestone County was that several men. 
approached me on the subject of joining the Ku-Klux. They asked me if I would join 
them. I asked them what the object of the organization was. They stated that it 
was to uphold the civil law and gut down this thing of thieving and plunder through 
the country ; and there was a good deal of thieving and rascality then going on by 
bad men, and horse-stealing also, and property was ietoeny a insecure. It was 
thought that the mystery connected with the organization would produce more terror 
to them, and that byriding at night and appearing to be a sort of miraculous persons— 
spirits and ghosts, and things of that kind—it would have a good effect. That object 
seemed good. Is tated to them so far as that was concerned I saw nothing objectionable 
to that, but I had always had an aversion to joining secret organizations... It was 
with some difficulty that.I was ever gotten up to join the Masons, and I had an aver 
sion to secret political organizations, and I feared that it might be demoralized if the 
original object was not connected with politics; that it might become demoralized 
finally into it; that men might get into it who were bad men and might deflect it from its 
original objects and proper channel; that I being a lawyer, as I was, while the civil 
law, it is true, was weakly .administered on account of the disturbed state of the 
country, yet that I had best not go into anything that might lead to an infraction of 
the civil law by its power or strength, and I declined on that account, but told them 
that as long as they carried out this purpose I saw nothing wrong in it. 
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Question: About what time were you approached with this proposition to join the 
order ? 

Answer. I think it was in the spring of 1868 or fall of 1867; I cannot remember it now. 

Question. Have you heard of any case where that organization was employed for 
political purposes? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not know of a case. 

Question. I mean to influence men’s voting? 

Answer. No, sir; I never have known a single case in our coun aty. I cannot remem- 
ber now any case that I have heard of at all in any county. You mean where it was 
sought to produce a terror to influence them to vote for one party or the other? I 
have never heard of anything of the kind. As to that party that appeared on the day 
of the election, I sought to investigate and see whether they were bringing any influ- 
ence to bear in that direction, because I discountenanced that, and I determined that 
if I could find the parties who were engaged in it I would use what influence I had to. 
prevent it. 

Question. They appeared in town while the voting was going on? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they ride near the polls ? 

Answer. They rode around the polls and the court-house—the polls were at the‘court- 
house. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did this man who talked with the mayor have on his disguise while talk- 
ing with him ? 
‘Answer. Yes, sir; and he talked with the lieutenant of the guard also. 


By the Cramman: : 


Question. Was their appearance greeted with favor ? 

Answer. No, sir; nothing was said to them. 

Question. You heard no cheers ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you hear any expressions of disapprobation at their appearance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the citizens disapproved it. They spoke several tines during the 
day that they were sorry it was done; that it might be misconstrued, 

Question. Were any republican votes cast at that election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a large number. 

Question. Do you think the full strength of the republican party was voted in your — 
county that fall? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Question. You have spoken something in relation to the political status of your 
county. I think I understood you to say it was democratic? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question.. How many votes are polled in Limestone County when the full strength ) 
of both sides is brought.out? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know the full strength, and the only criterion I have to 
go by in the statement I made that the full strength was brought out, was what 
others said. I have no record of the votes; but I think in the Lindsay election last 
fall, when Governor Lindsay was elected, there were polled from sixteen to eighteen 
hundred votes. I will not pretend to be accurate. 

Question. Do you mean for him? 

Answer. No, sir; the whole vote cast. 

Question. You speak of the entire county? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I would say fully eighteen hundred votes; it may be more. 

Question. Of that number’ what proportion was democratic and what ‘proportion 
republican ? , 

Answer. I think there was a difference of’ about three hundred votes. 

Question. About what is the number of white republican voters in your county ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it is mere guess-work; but I would not think it was exceeding 
fifty, or, may be, one hundred. 

Question. Are they southern or northern men ? 

Answer. J think they are all southern men, with a few exceptions. We have some 
northern democrats and some southern republicans. They are pretty well mixed. Ido 
vot think thete is much difference between the two as far as that is concerned. 

_ Question. Is there any intolerance on account of political opinion expressed in 1 Lime- 
stone County ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think that Mr. John Lamb is the only republican—I mean open 
and well-knowa republican—who takes any part in polities, and he is personally a 
very popular man—well known by everybody as a republican and a strong party man. 

Question. By what majority was he elected ? 

Answer., He is not an office-holder, except he holds the post-office. 
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Question. Are any republicans elected to office in Limestone County? 
Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Lentz is the sheriff. 

Question. When was he elected ? : 
Answer. He was elected in the last election. I have forgotten the year. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. In February, 1868 ? 
Anewer. Yes, sit. | 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. When the democrats abstained from voting ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that was the time he was elected. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | , 


Question. Has there been since February, 1868, any more than one election when you 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the strength of both parties ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the election for governor. 

Question. That was last fall ? 

Answer. And at the presidential election. 

Question. How did the vote of Limestone County stand for President? 

Answer. I think there was a difference of probably seven or eight hnndred votes in 
favor of the democrats. | | 

‘Question. Did the negroes vote at the presidential election generally ? 

*Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are there any negroes in your county who vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. | 

Question. About what proportion of them? | 

Answer. Well, sir, I have no means of knowing except.those I know about the towns. 
I think full as many vote the democratic as the other ticket of those about town. 


By Mr. BuckLey : | 
Question. Did you ever hear that a colored man was interfered with for voting the 
democratic ticket ? 
Answer. No, sir. | 
Question. They vote freely as they choose ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you any reason to suppose that colored people, in voting the demo- 
cratic ticket, have been under duress of any kind? 

Answer. No, sir; notin our county. I have-seen some publications in newspapers 
about that, but not tomy knowledge. I have never seen any interfered with. They 
laughed at them sometimes, but no violence was used or effort made to prevent them. 
But I think our town is a most conservative town and opposed to all disorder, and 
discountenances anything of that kind. I do not think either side have tried it there. 

Question. Is there any prejudice entertained there against white men who have set- 
tled in your county, coming from the Northern States since the war? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Are they socially well treated ? 

Answer. They are socially well treated. I know of two gentlemen to whose houses 
I went about three weeks ago—Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Zeitler—and from my conversa- 
tion, L inferred that they were on perfect social terms with every gentleman in the 
neighborhood. | | 7 

Question. How did they vote ? 

Answer. I do not know, but Iam rather inclined to think they vote the democratic 
ticket ; Zeitler does. | 

Question. Do you know any northern men in your community who vote the republi- 
can ticket ? : _ 

Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Lamb does. 

Question. Is he outspoken in his sentiments ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Is he well relished by the southern people? 

Answer. Well, sir, he mingles with other young men there asa companion. He is 
popular. I will say that Lamb is popular among our people. He is regarded as a 
candid, straightforward, and honest man. 

Question. What is his business ? 

— Answer.. He keeps the post-office, and a little store and confectionery in connection 
with it, and a billiard salvon connected with it, ranning back. He is thrifty and indus- 
trious, intelligent and populur. [have never known any interference with him, or 
any combination against him. 

Question. You spoke of disguised bands of men whose objects were horse-stealing 
and stealing geucrally, and whose purpose was also-—— 
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Answer. To carry out any private revenge they might have. 

Question. About how many such bands have you known, Mr. Coleman ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the band of which I have spoken as having existed about thir- 
teen or fourteen months ago, against whom I commenced a prosecution, called them- 
selves Men of Justice. That was what they signed themselves to the paper that they 
posted up. That and Moore’s band were all that I knew, and that was confined to oue 

neighborhood. I will state that when I got to where Moore carried on these last per- 
formances of his, there seemed to be no sympathy in the neighborhood with it ;> and 
the men whom he had brought in by this transaction were from what is called the “ Dark 
Corner.” The two Smiths, and Boyce, and Peace, lived in the barrens, an entirely sep- 
arate neighborhood from that in which Moore lived, and where the outrage on Mr. 
Weir was committed. : 

Question. Were you acquainted with the condition of affairs generally throughout 
the State in December, 1868, as to peace, order, and qniet ? | | | 

Answer. No, sir; I could not say that I was throughout the State. 

Question. To what portions of the State did your knowledge or information extend ? 

Answer. It extended over Limestone, Lawrence, Lauderdale, Franklin, Morgan, and 
Madison ; just up and down this valley I knew pretty much what was going on, 
though at the time, I will say, I was leading a very ‘private life. I was engaged in 
teaching, and my attention was not directed much to the affairs of the country. Mine 
was a life, and Ido not think that my statements may be relied upon as being - 
very full, | | 

Question. You have of course heard of an act approved December 26, 1868, passed by 
the legislature of Alabama, entitled ‘‘An act for the suppression of secret organizations 
of men disguising themselves for the purpose of committing crimes and outrages.” 
You are familiar with the law, are you? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. , es | 

Question. I will ask you to read carefully the preamble to that law, and after you 
have read it [ desire to ask yon whether the recitals in the preamble were true, so far 
as your knowledge and information extended? [The witness peruses the preamble to 
ae act above named, which preamble is set out in full in the testimony of John A. 

innis. ] 

Answer. I will state that at the time this act was passed, I did not know of any vio- 
lence used by disguised men at all. I could see some accounts in newspapers at times, 
but I knew of no cases of violence in this part of the country. : . 

Question. Had such a state of things as is recited in that preamble existed previous 
to that time? = 

Answer. No, sir; not within my knowledge. 

Question. From your information, derived from the public press and conversation 
with public men fro.n different parts of the State, do you believe that was the fact? 

Answer. Not in our State. I heard that it existed in Tennessee; but, up to the pas- 
aati this act, I had not heard of any violence used by disguised men in our State 
at al. ; nen od 

Question. You say that this Ku-Klux organization disbanded about the time of the 
passage of this act? | Oo, | | 

Answer. Yes, sir; about two or three months before it—that is, the organization in 
our county. Now, whether it was connected with any other organization or not I do 
not know. I.would qualify that by saying the organization in our county, because I 
did not know of the organization in any other part of the State. 

Question. Have you any reason to doubt the correctness of that preamble as to a 
great portion of Alabama? | | 

Answer. I thought at the time—but I was not giving much attention to public affairs 
—that if this preamble was true, it must have been based upon information received 
from other parts of the State than our own, of which I knew nothing; and I thought 
at the time it was passed that it recited evils, the existence of which I did not know; 
but it was not long after its passage that I discovered that these disguised men com- 
mitted this first ontrage which I told you I knew of twelve or thirteen months ago. Then I 
became convinced that the law was a good law; but, while it may not have applied to 
anything that came within my knowledge in its passage, yet it turned out to be an 
excellent law toward breaking up these bands of disguised men, and I invoked, and 
have ever since invoked, it and regarded it as a good law on the statute-book. 1 have 
written to our representative about it. { wrote to, and had a personal interview with, 
‘Colonel Lowe on this subject, urging him by all means to preserve, at least, section two 
upon the statute-book; and I urged the governor, also, if any bill was passed in the 
legislature abrogating it, to veto it. I wrote him a long letter, urging him to veto any 
bill that might pass the legislature, at least, for the abrogation of this section. 


By Mr. BucCKLEY: 


Question. Was not that law very bitterly assailed when it was passed throughout the 
State generally? : 
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Answer. Well, sir, I do not think it was approved at the time it passed. I did not 
approve it myself at the time, because I knew of no outrages then by the old Ku-Klux. 
Question. Was not the newspaper press exceedingly denunciatory of that law when 
it was passed ? | - 
Answer. I do not remember about the press; I pay very little attention to newspa- 
pers; I hardly ever read them; I did not read newspapers much at that time. Now, 
in my county, they had only known of this organization in the connection in which I 
spoke of, viz, as not having committed any violence, and the expression generally was 
they thought it had a salutary effect on criminals. | | 
Question. Do you not think the recitals in the preamble applicable to Green, Fayette, 
Pickens, Choctaw, and portions of St. Clair, and some other counties in this State at | 
that time? ‘ 7 | : | 
Answer. I did not know what was going on there at that time; I had no knowledge 
of any outrages there. You know there is very little intercourse between North and 
South Alabama; and therefore you see‘many accounts in the newspapers of things of 
which you did not otherwise get information; but, as I said, I led a retired life at that 


a 


time. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


reais - that you are not prepared to say whether that state of things existed or 
not in : 

_ Answer. No, sir; I am not. So far as our own county was concerned at the time, I 
had not known of any outrages being committed at all; but Iam very glad to invoke 
that law now. I do it willingly. I volunteered in the invocation of it, as I stated, 
thirteen months ago. I think it is a better law than the congressional law on that 
subject. It was drawn by Judge Peters, I have understood—a good lawyer. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


P ee as Have you ever heard of any convictions of parties under that law in this 
tate? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not heard of any convictidus; but I have heard of no 
acquittals either. | | | 

Question. Mr. Coleman, knowing Mr. Weir as you do, and the circumstances attend- 
ing the treatment he received, do you think, from all the information you have derived 
from various sources, that he was guilty of the accusations brought against him in the 
first instance ? | , | 

Answer. Well, sir, I have talked with Mr. Weir fully about it. I think ‘he had done 
“ep stated, viz: I think he had spoken to one of these boys about Mr. Blair being 

ay. 

Gusshion Do you think he advised the stealing of the mules? 

Answer. I do not think he did. | 

Question. You think his advice went no further than to tell the colored men to leave 
if they could not get their pay? — 

Answer. Yes, sir; I would think that of him; and I never knew Mr. Weir to be 
engaged in any thieving or any encouragement of it himself. 

Question. Mr. Weir was a Union man, was he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I donot know myself; he told me he was a Union man during the 
war. a 

Question. You had a class of old Union men in Alabama-during the war. 

Answer. Yes, sir, | | 

Question. Was he one of that number ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he opposed to the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir. —_ 

Question. You think he is now acting with the republican party? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I expect he is. I have never talked with hint on the subject of 
politics at all, but it is my impression that he is acting with the republican party. 

Question. Did the disguise worn by the band of men who came into Athens on the 
day of the election look as if it were simply improvised for that occasion and tempo- 
rary, or had any of the disguises been used on former occasions ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they looked. pretty new. They did not look like they had been 
used, as far as I could tell. I only saw the parties on horseback. They were certainly 
not like any I had ever seen before. They were, I think, mostly red. 

Question. They were not uniform, I suppose? - 

Answer. No, sir. : 

: sri They have different bands; this was a secret organization you were asked 
o join 
ricer Yes, sir. 


bear Do you know anything about the oath of secrecy or organization of the 
society a ? 
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Answer. No, sir; except that they told me it was secret. I.know nothing of the 
nature of it. | 

Question. You did not know whether they had pass-words or grips or signs of recog- 
nition, or what they were? oe 4 

Answer. No, sir; not of my own knowledge. | 

Question. You spoke, in your narration, of the Smith boys; who were they? 

Answer. The Smith boys were followers of Moore. That is the only way I know of 
to designate them. I have seen them with him when in town. They seemed to be his 
strikers, if you understand that word. 

Question. Were there several of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir; two or three of them. 

Question. Men of what kindof character ? 

Answer. Men of loose and bad character, I think. 

Question. You are the present superintendent of education in Limestone County ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not elected; I was defeatetl. 

Question, You ‘are acquainted with the educational interests of that county? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to some extent I may say I was. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any schools being disturbed or school-houses being 
burned ? 

Answer. No, sir. We have a most excellent colored school in Athens, kept up ever 
since the war by a female teacher. 

Question You spoke, during your examination, of the weakness of the civil law at 
the time this organization was formed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | : 

Question. Did you speak of that weakness as growing out of the disturbed condition 
of the country after the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

7 geet You did not refer to an inefficiency of the officers of the law particularly, 

id you | 

Answer. Well, sir, I have made no reference to any inefficiency of the officers. 

Question. Your citizens are more outspoken to-day about secret organizations than 
they were in 1868? : | . 

Answer. Well, in 1867 and 1868 there was not much said about the Ku-Klux. There 
were then no outrages committed in our county, and very little said aboutthem. They 
did not excite feeling one way or the other. 

Question. Have you not heard of disguised bands of men taking out colored persons 
and whippinf them at night, other than those you have mentioned? 

Answer. 1 was going to mention just now that there was a case I had forgotten and 
omitted in my narration, in the ferreting out of which Iam at present engaged, but if 
this is to be published in the newspapers I would rather not state it, because I am 
afraid the parties may get hold of it. That is a case I am looking into at this time. It 
was the case of a black man named Sam Scales. So far as my investigation has gone, 
he seems to have had a difficulty with a man named Charles Hardy, an old man, and 
had frightened Hardy very much, and, I think, had struck him and beat him. - 


By Mr. Beck : 


Question. Is Hardy a white or black man? : 

Answer. He is a white man, and I think said Scales (colored) had at some time 
drawn a pistol on him. Hardy is supposed to have been implicated io an assault 
which was made on him afterward by five or six disguised men, which resulted in the 
death of Scales. He wounded one of the parties very badly, but was finally killed. 

Question. Was a colored man killed on your plantation by men in disguise ? | 

Answer. There was a colored man killed on our place, but there was no evidence of 
the man that killed him wearing a disguise. A colored woman stated that she thought 
his voice was disguised when he called him out to the gate, but she spoke nothing of 
the disguise being worn—in fact, that is my recollection of the testimony. I prose- 
cuted that case. | 

Question. How many men have been put in jail for committing outrages in disguise 
within the last two years ? | : 

Answer. Let me count them, There are four whose names I can now call who had 
been put in before Moore was—the two Wisdoms, a man by the name of Ruff Ray, and 
aman by the name of Defour, and there may have been another one. There were two 
others that gave bond—Tom Miller and one named Goode. They are out on bail. 

Question. How many men do you think have been killed in that county in the last 
two years ? | 

Answer. I could count them up. There is McKee, the horse-thief; Burrus; Sam 
Scales ; and the killing of the negro man, Jake Allen, on our place, was a little over 
two years ago. I think it was two years ago last spring. I do not know exactly, but 
I would say six at. ieast—may be eight. Some one told me eight, but I have never 
counted up more than six who have been killed; but all within a short space of time. 
Last year I do not think more than two were killed. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. When was Scales killed ? 

Answer. Last spring a year ago. While we have had crime, the county, I think, has 
done its duty pretty vigorously in the way of prosecuting since I have been in office, 
and I have not. found any reluctance—in fact, there was a willingness. Men volun- | 
teered to go into the posses. They were active and vigilant in the posses after Moore. 
I never saw a guard in the army more vigorous and vigilant. | 


By Mx, Bucktry: 


Question. Your people have been aroused by the more dangerous attitude recently 
assumed by these men in disguise ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Question. Were many of your colored people in the army during the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a good many of them. 

Question. Did they bring their arms home with them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe, as a general thing, they brought their army guns. 

Question. What do you know of their guns having been taken away from them ? 

Answer. I do not know of any guns being taken away except by this first disguised 
party I assisted in prosecuting. That. occurred thirteen months ago. 
" Question. How many negroes did they visit? | 

Answer. I had made out cases and charges against them for three negroes. That 
was one of my charges, that they assaulted, though in reality they did not use any 
pee but I charged assault, and I think I can make it out as an assault to take away 
their guns. 

Question. Did the evidence show that these colored people were visited in the night- 
time by this party to take away their guns? , 
. Answer. No, sir, it was the day-time. 
| Question. On what pretext were they required to give up their guns? 

Answer. These colored people in their testimony said these men just told them they 
must give up their guns. | 

[The proceedings of the meeting referred toin the testimony of thé foregoing witness, 
Daniel Coleman, page 648, and the resolutions passed at said meeting, are as follows :] 


[From the Athens (Alabama) Post.] 
THE CITIZENS’ MEETING LAST THURSDAY. 


At a large and earnest meeting of the citizens of Limestone County, Alabama, held 
in the court-house, in the town of Athens, on the 25th day of September, 1871, in pur- 
suance to a call heretofore made, to protest against the outrages that have been com- 
mitted, and the lawlessness and crime which exist, the following proceedings were had; 
to wit: , | | 

On motion of Colonel T. J. McClellan, Major J. N. Malone was elected chairman, and 
after a few able remarks, stating the object of the meeting, and condemning lawless- 
ness and crime, took the chair. 

On motion of Captain Daniel Coleman, C. M. Hayes was appointed secretary. 

On motion of Colonel L. R. Davis, the following preamble and resolutions were 
introduced, and after strong and eloquent speeches for their adoption were made by 
Hon. Luke Pryor, J. W. Carter, esq., James E. Nunn, esq., Captain Daniel Coleman 
Judge W. H. Walker, and Colonel T. J. McClellan, were unanimously adopted, with,a 
strong hearty vote that carried conviction with it that the meeting was in earnest : 

Whereas crime and the ruthless violation of law have increased to such an alarm- 
ing extent in the county; therefore, we, the people of Limestone County, have met 
together in solemn convention, to devise ways and means for the suppression of law- 
lessness and crime, to express our indignation at the recent outrages in the county, and 
to unite our efforts for the maintenance of the supremacy of thelaw; therefore, resolved : 

1st. That we are in favor of “law and order ;” and we pledge ourselves that we will 
obey and encourage obedience to all laws, State and national, to which we as citizens 
may be subject. | : 

_ 2d. That great credit is due, and we hereby give our thanks, to the officers of the 
law, and to the people assisting them as posses, for their recent energetic action in 
arresting, and in attempting to arrest, the violators of the law; and we promise to 
sustain them in all their efforts in the future to have the Iaw enforced. | 
3d. That we cordially indorse and approve the action of the commissioners’ court in 
employing additional counsel to asssist the county solicitor, and we give them carte 
blanche to do the same in the future whevever their. judgment may so dictate. | 

Ath. That we approve of the recent action of the county solicitor, ana we stand by 
him and uphold him in the discharge of his duties. : 

éth. That we are in dead earnest, and we mean what we say, when we declare that 
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we intend by every means known to the law, “let it fall on whom it may,” to put 
down the lawnessness that now curses and blights the county. 
6th. That, to this end, we will form in our respective beats committees of law and 
order—a sort of special police—whose duty it shall be to ferret out and bring to pun-' 
ishment, “under the law,” all violators of the law. | 
That we authorize and empower the commissioners’ court to use any means neces- 
sary to put down the crime of the county, and to that end to make such appropriations 
as are essential to that purpose. And it is the sense of the meeting that the solicitor, 
in view of the fact that he gets scarcely anything, should be allowed s uch compensa-! 
tion as the court shall determine is proper. | 
On motion of Captain Coleman, the secretary was directed to request the Limestone 
News and Athens Post.to publish the proceedings, after which the meeting adjourned 


sine dic. | 
: J. N. MALONE, President. 
C. M. Hayss, Secretary. 


| HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 9, 1871. 
WILEY STRONG (colored) sworn and examined. __ | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. On Joseph H. Miller’s quarter; a mile above New Market. 

Question. How long have you lived there ? 

Answer. Going on two years. | 

Question. Have you a family ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. State what you know about men visiting you in disguise; when it was and 
what outrages, if any, they committed upon your person. a 

Answer. Well, in the first place, men came to my house disguised. .When they came 
they called for me, but I knowed not the men. I didn’t know them and they didn’t 
know me, but me and the gentleman that lived on the place had had a fuss, and he 
threatened me with the Ku-Klux, and when they came they went to his house and 
asked him where was me, and he told them and they came there, but it happened I was 
not in when they came, and they went there on my wife—she was in there by herself— 
and struck her to make her tell where I was; but she was asleep and didn’t know 
where I was. I had got up and went out at the time that they went'in. He drawed 
a piece of iron on my wife, and I went in then. He was trying to make my wife come 
out of the house—both of them were—and I went in with my gun and knocked one of 
them down, but which one [ couldn’t tell, and Istruck the other, and ordered them out 
of the house; and I went out of the house, and they came out, and one of them before 
he aye out cocked his pistol and shot me standing outside of the door, and then they 
ran off. | 


By Mr. BucKLEY : 
Question. Did the ball hit you ? | 
_. Answer. Yes, sir; the ball is in this‘arm—my left arm; there is the hole in the fore- 
arm, [exhibiting the arm, which showed a scar. ] | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was this in the night-time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How late was it? , 

Answer. I reckon it was a little after midnight. 

Question. What time in the night was this ? 

Answer. It was just before Christmas; three weeks on Saturday night. 

Question. Before last Christmas ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; last gone Christmas. 

Question. Were the men disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were disguised. 

Question. Describe the disguise. 

Answer.’One had a paper hat on, painted red, and it looked like there were square. 
stars tacked about on it; they appeared to be crossed upon it. The paper was painted 
red, stuff like pasteboard. The other had on a hat, and a white handkerchief tied over 
it, and something white that went down about his feet. Both of them were dressed 
pretty much that way. | 

Question. Did they come on horseback ? 

Answer. They did; they hitched their horses out. 

Question. Were the horses disguised ? 

Angwer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. With what kind of a disguise ? ae 
Answer. The horses had on fittings over the heads, mighty nice, and the ears were 
red, anda kind of speckled new calico covered all of one horse, and the other had a 
kind of tent-cloth covering him. 
Question. Do you know who these men were? 
Answer. I didn’t know them; afd don’t know any more than what I heard after- 
ward. 
Question. Have they been taken up for it? 
answer. One of them has. ; 
Question. What has been done with him ?: oo 
Answer. He is in jail here. I haven’tseen him. They say they have got Mr. Vickers. 
Question. Was he one? , ae 4 | 
Answer. He was one. We fetched his horse here to Huntsville. 
Question, Did you make complaint of this outrage upon you? 
Answer: Yes, sir. Icame to Huntsville some time back about it. 
Question. Whom did you enter your complaint with ? | 
Answer. Down here to Mr. Wager’s office; and then I went to Mr. William Weedan.. 
Question. How long were you laid up with your.wounds? — 
Answer. About two months. I haven’t.got over it good yet. 
Question. What did.they say théy were doing this to you for ? | | 
Answer. These gentlemen came first to my wife, so he said, to know where I was, and 
lowed to her that she sassed white, people, and he said he was going to kill her for it; 
_ and if she didn’t tell where I was, he would kill her, and he did strike her over the 
head with his pistol, and at that time I run in the house where they were, and struck 
one of them down. I think it was Mr. Vickers. He was the smallest man. The tallest 
one I knocked down; but fo-say I know them I cannot say it. I didn’t know them 
only by the horses. 
Question. Do you know any other injuries committed upon colored people up in your 
neighborhood ? . , | j | 
Answer. I don’t know; but I heard, maybe one or two months ago, that one got shot, 
and two or three got whipped since that.. It was, maybe, one, or two, or three months 
ago. 
neon: What was the name of the one shot? 
Answer. The colored man shot was named Payton. 
Question. Was he shot by men.in disguise? 
Answer. -Yes, sir. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Who were whipped ? 
Answer. One was named Hal Johnson that was whipped, and another named Wash- 
ington Strong. | ; 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were all these crimes committed in Madison County, Alabama ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was about three miles above me. 

Question. How far from Huntsville ? 

Answer. I reckon it is some twenty-four miles from Huntsville. 

Question. Did you know what the colored man was killed for ? 

Answer. No, sir; I couldn’t say to save my life. I didn’t know he was dead until 
next morning. They had killed him before they came to my house. The way I came 
to find it out, his brother-in-law was with him, and he got out under the floor, and came 
over and told me he expected they would come ov¥er there. | 

Question. Was that man killed the same night? | 

ae Yes, sir; they came on him and killed him on the road between my house 
and his. : 

Question. The same men that visited you ? 

Answer. The same two men. : 

Question. Naw, as to the two colored men that were whipped, did you understand 
whether the men who whipped them were disguised or not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I understood they were disguised. 

Question. How many were concerned in whipping them ? 

Answer. This colored man said-there were five of them. 

Question. Have any of these five men ever. been punished for the whipping? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of any one of them having been taken up at all. 

Question. Is it known who they were ? } 

Answer. Not as I know of. I heard the colored men say they knew who they were, 
but they never told me who they were. . | 


By Mr. Beck: 


Question. What was the name of the man that was killed? 
Answer. Henry Clunn. | 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did I ask you what they were whipped for ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know ? ae 

Answer. No, sir; I could not say what they were whipped for. I understood what 
they say they were whipped for, but I conldn’t say that I know it. | 

Question. What did they say? 

Answer. There was a white gentleman going to move away, and fey wait up there 
and frolicked. He asked them up and they picked the banjo, and so on there; and that 
was what they were whipped for. 

Question. Were they whipped severely ? 

Answer. They said they whipped Hal Johnson right smart. 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. Who were you living with at the time you were shot ? 

Answer. On Mr. Miller’s plantation. 

Question. What is his full name ? 

Answer. Joseph H. Miller. 

Question. How long had you lived there? - 

Answer. Going on three years now. 

Question. Who did you have the difficulty with a short time before? 

Answer. Mr. Caldwell. 

Question. Was he one of the two men whom you thought were there that night? 

Answer. No, sir; Mr. Caldwell was not disguised that night, but they came to his 
house and called for him. They wanted to see his head, and where .the negroes had 
beat up. . 

Question. That was the night they came to your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the same night. 

Question. Was Mr. Caldwell confined from that i injury when they called him out? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What was that trotible between you and Mr. Caldwell ? 

Answer. I had some shoats, and I opened a pasture, and he had a few potatoesinside 
of it, and my shoats got in there, and his son put his dogs on my shoats. I went down 
and told him not to kill my shoats, and Mr. Caldwell came running with his knife out 
and took two rocks, and told me to hush up, and I teld him I wouldn’t hush; that he 
had stock, and he wouldn’t allow me to treat his stock so, and that I was trying to raise 
my stock, and then he jumped on me to raise me, I suppose, and we had a fight, and 
he told me then I might look out for the Ku-Klux. 

Question. In that fight, did you fight with fists or knives ? 

Answer. I fought fists, and asked “him to put his knife in his pocket, and we would 
take it fist and skull, and he put it up, and I knocked him down once and then he run 
at me with a knife, and I picked up a rock, and hit him in the head with arner,  — 

Question. Did you knock him down ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did he still come at you with his knife? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did you do? 

Answer. I hit him again with a rock. 

Question. Where did you hit him ? 

Answer. I hit him on the head. 

‘Question. Did you knock him down ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What followed ? 

Answer. His son went to the house and got the gun and drawed it on me, but it 
didn’t shoot. I went.to Mr. Davis about his ieee the gun on me, but he didn’t do 
anything with him about it. 

Question. Did you cut his head ? 

Answer. I can’t say; he didn’t bleed. I can’t say that. He didn’t bleed. 

Question. That was about a month before? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. It would have been a month Sunday morning, and the Ku-Klux 
didn’t come at that time. It would have been a month exactly. 

Question. After that fight had you any further fuss with Mr. Caldwell? 

Answer. No, sir; not after that fight. 

Question. Your hogs were in his potato-field ? 

Answer. No, sir; in my field. He had a little patch of potatoes in the corner, and I 
had gathered the corn out, and turned the pigs in there, and went tv his son and told. 
him not to kill them. 

Question. You turned your pigs in the field where his potatoes were? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

— Question. Was he hunting them out ? 
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Answer. No, sir; his son was dogging them out of the potato field, and I had gath- 
ered the corn off the field. 

Question. But he had not gathered the potatoes off the field ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And you had turned your hogs in the field after your corn was gathered and 
before his potatoes were gathered ? 

Answer. His potatoes were not gathered. 

Question. Were your hogs eating his potatoes? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What prevented them ? 

Answer. Nothing prevented them. 

Question. They did not like potatoes ? 

Answer. No, sir; they did not eat them. They hadn’t done anything to them. 

Question. They could have done it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. Hogs will eat potatoes in this country ?. 

Answer. Yes, sir; they like them if they can get them. 

Question. They could have got them if they wanted them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You are living at Mr. Joseph H. Miller’s plaee? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Twenty-four miles off? 

Answer. No, sir; twenty-one. 

Question. Where is Mr. Miller’s post-office ? 

Answer. New Market. 

Question. What had Henry Clunn to do with this fight; anything? 

Answer. No, sir ; he did not have anything to do with it. 

Question. He was killed the same night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What information have you that these men killed him ? 

Answer. I can’t sa 

Question.» Who told you they had killed them? 

Answer. His son told that they killed him, and his wife, too. 

Question. That these two men killed him ? 

Answer. His son followed them up that night from the house where they took him. 
He was a little bit of a boy, too, and he laid out all that night. after his pappy was 
killed, and then came on to my house. 

Question. Did he follow the same men? 

Answer. The boy followed them till they killed his pappy. 

Question. He didn’t follow them to your house ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know whether they were the same men ? 

Answer. No, sir; only by what pney said. 

Question. By what the boy said? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How old a boy? © 

Answer. I don’t know; I reckon about ten years old. 

Question. Henry Clunn was killed by somebody ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see him after he was dead? 

Answer. No, sir ; I didn’t see him at all. 

Question. When ‘they came to your house and asked for you, you had slipped out? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was out. 

Question. Who had come to your house and told you they were coming ? ' 

Answer. Henry Clunn’s brother-in-law. He didn’t know whether they were coming 
to my house or not. ~ 

Question. Was he at Henry Clunn’ 8s when they came there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he see them take him ? 

Answer. No, sir; but he was in the house, and they beat him so much he gct out of | 
the house. his colored nian didn’t get out of the house at all. They beat Henry so 
much, and when he did get out he got under the floor, under the bed. They were beat- 
ing Henry, and didn’t see him. They called to this ‘man that got away for his pistol, 
and got it. 

Question. And that man came to your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had they no pistols of their own at Clunn’s house? 

Answer. Yes, sir; for they commenced beating on Henry with pistols. 

Question. When they came to your house, what did they say to or 
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Answer. They didn’t say nothing to me, because I was not in the house. They were 

talking to my wife, though. 

Question. What were they saying to her ? 

Answer. They asked her where was me ? 

Question. What else did they say ? 

_ Answer. They told her that they wanted that ‘God damned Wiley Strong, and that 
she had to tell where I was. She said she didn’t know where Iwas. They. told her to 
come out of the house; she said she wouldn’t; they said, ‘“‘ Come out, or we will burn the 
house down on you a) she said, *“ You will have to burn it down, for I will not come 
out. 

Question. Then you wont in? 7 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t-go in then. They snatched her out of bed and started to 
strike her, and then I:went in. 

Question. And you found two men in the house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you struck the biggest? 

Answer. I struck both of them. 

Question. You knocked the biggest one down? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then you knocked the little one down ? 

Answer. No, sir; I struck him, but he didn’t fall. 

Question. Which one shot you? 

Answer. The big one. 

Question. He had got up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How often were you shot? 

Answer. I was shot once. I wasshot at three times. 

Question. Where were you shot? 

Answer. In this left arm. 

Question. With a pistol? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Here is the place, [showing the sear. J 

Question. After they shot you what did they do? 

Answer. He broke and run out of the house after he shot. 

Question. Did the same man shoot three times? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

‘ Question.. What did the little one do? | 

Answer. He never shot nary time. 

Question. What did they do then ? 

Answer. They made to the horses then. 

Question. Then you followed them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That same night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where to? 

Answer. Down to the horses; down to the spring below the house; I reckon two hun- 
dred yards from the house. : 

Question. You knew the horses? 

Answer. I knew the horses. __ 

Question. Both of the horses ? | 

Answer. No, sir; I knew Mr. Vickers’s horse. 

Question. What is his first name? 

Answer. I believed they called him J. M. Vickers. 

Question. Did you come to town to get a warrant out for him? 


Reena No, sir. He carried the horses to New Market and gave them up to Mr. 
avis 


Question. Who did? 
Answer. My brother-in-law carried them. 
Question. They did not get the horses that night? 
Answer. No, sir; the men didn’t get the horses no more; we got them. 
Question. They left. their horses? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And you carried them to New Market? 
Answer. Yes, str. 
— Question. And one of these horses was Jim Vickers’s horse 7 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And then you came to town and got the warrant for him ? 


é area: No, sir. We fotch the horses on to Huntsville. We couldn’t get no warrant 
or him 


Question. How did he get into jail? 
Answer, He hasn’t been long caught; maybe a month or so. 
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Question. He is in jail now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For that assault on you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I reckon it was. 

Question. Did you know anything about who the other man was? 
Answer. Hill, soI wastold. — 

Question. Where is he? 

Answer. They never caught him. 

Question. Did he leave the country ? 

Answer. I don’t know. I never saw him or heard of him. 
Question. Did Mr. Weedan try to take out some paper or warrant for their arrest? 
Answer. No, sir; he didn’t do nothing. 

Question. What "aid he do? | 

Answer. He said it was no use. | 

Question. Did you tell him you knew either of the men? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Which one? 

Answer. I told iim I knew Mr. Vickers. 

Question. Was he the biggest or smallest one ? 

Answer. The smallest one. 

Question. Did you see his face that night? 

Answer. No, sir; be was disguised. I didn’t see his face at all. 
Question. Did you judge it was him by his horse ? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t know him or the horse until next day. 
Question. Was he at New Market when you went there with thé horses next day? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What is Hill’s full name ? 3° 

Answer. John Hill. 

Question. What is the name of the man you had the fight with? 
Answer. Mr. Caldwell. 

Question. What is his first name? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. Does he live at New Market? 

Answer. No, sir; he left. 

Question. Where is he now ? 

Answer. He went to Tennessee. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did he go on account of this trouble that you had with him ? 

Answer. I don’t know how he came to leave. 

Question. Has he sold out ? | 

= Answer. He sold out what he had, and went away and carried what he could with 

im. 

Question. How long did you say you had lived with Mr. Miller? 

Answer.. Two years; going on three now. 

Question. Was this man Washington Strong any kin to you ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. A fellow-servant ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When were Washington Strong and Hal J ohnson -whipped 

Answer. I can’t tell exactly ees 

Question.’ Did they tell you 2 about it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they living up there yet? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are living at the same place yet; that is, at Parsou Steele’s. 
Question. Are they working for him or renting land? © 

Answer. I don’t know whether they are working for him or on shares. 1 think they 

are on shares, for they have no stock of their own. 

Question. Where is Parson Steele’s? 

Answer. In about four miles of New Market. | 

Question. Had the little man a pistol when he was in your house? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell, it was so dark, whether he had a pistol or not. 

Question. Were you shot before you hit him, or afterward? 

Answer. Afterward. 

Question. How did they come to leave their horses ? 

Answer. We fought them Mb rocks, and run them off from tre horses. 

Question. Who was with you ? 

Answer. My two brofhiersin-lae and Henry Clunn’s brother-in-law, Scott Roberts. 
Question. All in the house when they came in there? 

Answer. No, sir; there-was no one in the house but my wife. 


43 A 
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Question. Did they rush in at the same time you did % 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You went alone ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they stay outside ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they joined with you in pursuing them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that is the way you captured the ORSCR 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did you do with the disguises you captured with the horses ? 

Answer. Just fotched them here to Huntsville with the horses. 

Question. Who did you give them to? 

Answer. I don’t know who to; they just fotched them here. I was bad off; I was at 
home them. 

Question. Your arm was hurting you then ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buckzey : 


Question. Were these two men whipped this year, or last year ? 
Answer. This year—only two or three months ago. 


By Mr. BECK : 


‘Question. When were you shot? 
Answer. Three weeks to last Christmas. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


‘Question. Were these men you speak of as whipped, whipped by disguised men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; by disguised men. _ 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 9, 1871. 
AUGUSTUS BLAIR (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. Here in Huntsville. © 

Question. Where did you live in December, 1868? 

Answer. On Major Floyd’s plantation, in Limestone County, on Fort Hamilton Hill 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. What is the soak-oiiies 2 
Answer. Lucky-Hit post-office; a mile and a half from there. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. State whether you had a son killed about that time—December, 1868. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Go on and state the circumstances of his death. 

Answer. I had a son who was living with me at the time; the only son I had; about 
eighteen years old; very well groWD ; as big as I was. He went out on a Monday night 
over to what they called the Allen’s Ford, where some colored people were settled, on 
the creek, hog-killing, and Jim Henry Cox, and Bunk Hinds and Pony Hinds, (two 
brothers, }: were there, and they got into a row with this boy. 

Question. Who did? 

Answer. These Hinds and Jim Henry Cox, and then Jim Henry Cox tried to cut his 
throat with a knife, and he throwed up his hand, and some other colored people—Place 
Forrow and Reuben Blair—prevented it, and they took him home with them that night, 
and he came to his house Tuesday morning to me, and. the Tuesday night following 
the Ku-Klux came. They told him that night, “ You fight now, but you will not fight 
when the Ku-Klux come.” It was awful cold that night. — 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux come to your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At what hour ? 

_Answer. About 11 o’clock by Mr. Wallace’s clock. I had no clock. I asked him next 
norning what time it was they came, and he said it was about 11 o’clock. 

Quéstion. Had you retired ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. I was abed and asleep, with all my family. 
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- Question. Was there any light burning? be ets = ts 

Answer. Yes, sir; a good big fire. It was mighty cold. Just as I laid down I put on 
two sticks of wood. | | | 

Question. Had you any expectation of being visited by Ku-Klux ? . 

Answer. No, sir, no dream of being pestered by anybody. I stood in such a way I 
didn’t think anybody had anything against me. They had been at my house once 
before, but didn’t interfere with me, and I had been resting safe. I went there in 1867, 
and this was in the fall of 1868. 

Question. State what they did. 

Answer. They came that night and knocked at my door. I got up and opened the 
door very quietly, and they came in. 

Question. How many came in? | 

Answer. Sim Hudson and Pony Hinds walked in at the door, and just behind them 
came Hugh Hudson, Sim Hudson’s father, and he took a chair and sat down by the 
fire, and they ordered me to light a candle. I took a candle from the mantelpiece and 
pulled a straw from the broom to light the candle. Sim Hudson kicked his father a 
little in the back with his knee, and pointed to me. I was looking in his face this way. 
I knew him. I had lived there thirty years. , 

- Question. Had they disguises on ? 

Answer. Only one of the men had; Dick Hinds had on a disguise. I knew him. Me 
and him was raised together. He had a little piece over his face. They came and 
searched my house all over it. By the time I got out of bed I heard them breaking 
the door down in the room where my boy was, with two grown daughters. He had 
two sisters that ‘were grown; they had been married, but their husbands died in the 
war. They broke that door down, and just as I got up I heard the door fall, and they 
said, “Here he is, by God! Here heis!” Dick Hinds came into my house and asked me 
to carry the candle into the next room, and one of them said, ‘‘ Keep back Jim Henry; 
he will cut his throat.” I walked in and says to my daughter, ‘“ Where’s William?” 
and she says, “There he is; see the blood running ;” and I stepped out on the platform 
and held up the candle and looked at them, and as I looked out two of them had him 
and had his head drawn back in this way (illustrating) and two others were beating 
him in the face with a pistol. They had no disguises on. They finally took him off a 
quarter of a mile. When they started this man went to me and said, “‘ Do you know 
me? Don’t you tell me no lie.” I said, “No.” ; This was Dick Hinds. He says, “ No, 
God damn you; you had better not know me.” He says, “This time I have nothing 
against you. You are a hard-working old nigger. You staid at home during the war 
and took care of the little children.” Another one stepped up and said, ‘“1.want to 
give you some anyhow, if you did stay at home in the war. You said my son came to 
your house and took your horse out of the stable.” I says, ‘‘ Yes, I did say so. He came 
to me and told me he wanted my horse and took him out of the stable.”. Says he, “I 
want to hurt you,” and he walked up toward me, and one of them flung him back and 
says, ‘You shan’t hurtold Gus. He is making an honest living. You goon and let him 
alone.” I stepped in and put on my boots to get out through my stable, and as they 
went through the yard I went through the orchard and got over where there was hog- 
weeds as high as my head, and came up and heard their conversation as they were going 
up the hill with my boy. On the hill there was some cotton, and I got on my knees 
there and crawled up to hear what they would do; for if they killed him I wanted to 
find him. There they stripped him naked. I was close enough to hear him, as they 
were going up, when he told them, “ Oh! gentlemen, you all cartyine me along, and 
here are two men stabbing me with a knife.” They said, ‘It’s a damned lie; nobody 
is sticking you.” He says, “Oh, yes; I fed the blood running down my pants.” They 
says, “Go on, God damn you; vou will have no use for no blood no how mighty soon.’ 
He went on up the hill with them, and they were punching and cutting him. When 
they got up there they took him down and beat on his head. I was not further from 
them than twenty yards. I crept right around behind the patch of briars and laid 
there. He never hollered but once, but I could hear him [imitating the wheezing, rat- 
tling sound in the throat] as they were choking him, and others were cutting him with 
a knife as they held him there, and some of the rest of them were going backwards and 
forwards to the other company, arid some of them came sometimes as close as from here 
to that post, [five yards.] I would lie close, so they could not see me. The night was 
mighty cold, and they made up a fire just a piece off—as far off as from here across the 
street—and they would pass backward and torward; and one of them says by and by, 
when they were cutting at him, “ ‘The captain says you have done enough.” ‘They said 
to the boy, ‘ You feel here and see how you like these gashes. Do you reckon they will 
do you?” He went back to the captain and told him, and the captain hollered, “I 
told you tospare life,” and then one says, “Get up, get up, God damn you,” and I looked 
up, and the boy was so weak that when he'went to get up he was staggering, and one 
of them catched him by the shoulders and held him, and just then one hauled off and 
struck at him. He had staggered, I reckon through weakness, for the road was bloody 
all the way up the hill. This man hauled off and struck him and then jumped on to 
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him and stamped him, and they shot off their pistols then and got on their horses and 
went away. I was looking at them to see which way they were going for a while, but 
[ got uneasy and went on to take the boy on to the house. I was scrambling in the. 
bushes and around trying to find him, when I heard the girls, a quarter of a mile off 
from me, cry out, “Oh, Lord! Lord! here’s Billy cut to pieces with a knife! Come, 
sister, help me put him in the house.” And I struck and ran home, and there he was 
standing with nothing on him but his shirt, and trembling all over and bloody, and 1 
says, ‘Ob, what’s the matter? Can’t you tell me nothing, my boy?” and he-says, 
“No, no,” and they took him in and I drew the bed before the fire in my room and sent 
the little boy off as fast as he could go for the doctor, but the doctor sent word he was 
going to Huntsville and could not come. The next morning before day I put the little 
boy ona horse and sent for the doctor again. Doctor Frank Blair sent word he couldn’t 
come, but he would, send his father, old Doctor John Blair; that was the man that 
raised me. He never came until 8 or 9 o’clock that morning; then he walkedin. By 
that time the house was crowded with white people, and when he walked-in and looked 
at the boy he says, ‘‘I don’t think I can do him any good.” Says I, “Are you going off 
without trying to do him any good, doctor?” Hesays, “Have you got any tallow?” I 
toid him I had. He says, ‘“‘ Have you any castile soap?” I said, “ Yes,” we had. Says 
he, “ Have you got any tar?” Itold him we had. Then he turned in and made a poul- 
tice, a salve, and dressed his wounds. I heard him tell it in Huntsville afterward that 
it took him two hours to dress the boy’s wounds. You couldn’t touch him anywhere, 
from his shoulders down to the tips of his big toes. There tvas no place on his legs or 
feet that you could touch him. 

Question. Why could you not touch him ? 

Answer. Because it was cut to pieces with a knife. The calves of his legs were split 
up and cut across, and his thighs were split open and cut across, and his knee looked 
like they had tried to take the cap off of his knee, and all his hands and arms were cut 
and slit up too. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Did you say his feet were cut? | 
. Answer. The bottom of his feet were split open and the bottom of his heel was split. 
Mr. Tom Green here was one of the grand jury that examined him. 

Question. Was he carried here before the grand jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he was carried in on a litter part of the way. 

Question. How long did he live? _ 

Answer. He lived a year. I fetched him here. I lived in Limestonethen. He got so he 
could get about alittle. I hired a wagon and fetched him here, but directly he came here 
he was taken down with a hemorrhage that came from stamping him on the stomach. 
and breast. They stamped him all over the stomach and breast. In two weeks after 
he was examined in the court-room there he died. Everybody that saw him said he 
couldn’t live, and they were surprised that he lived so long. I had the doctors to tend 
him. I owe forty or fifty dollars to Doctor Henry Benford; he asked me for the money 
on Saturday. After all this was done I knew every man of them, and I came here and 
made complaint. Mr. Wager assisted me, and Jim Common, of Athens, told me to have 
them arrested before the grand jury. I did it, and Mr. Lentz, the sheriff—I went down 
witb him—Mr. Common and Mr. Lentz took the boy in the room and examined him. 
He says to me, “ Gus, he can’t live.” At that time his legs were more than double the 
natural size. I had a good deal of property down there. I had thirty head of hogs 
and four bales of cotton; I had four bales ginned andetched on to Athens with me; 
I got Mr. Wallace to help me, for I had got crowded. I fetched my cotton there and 
sold it. They looked for me to go back. I left my wife and young child there. I 
didn’t want to goaway. Ihadn’t done anything, but I believe they would have treated 
me just the same way and I went away. I left thirty head of hogs and one good milk 
cow ; four bales of cotton and my corn in the field. Jim Common told me to sue for 
it. I went down there and all my things were gone. 

Question. Who got them? 

Answer. I don’t know. Mr. Wallace turned around-and sold a part of my hogs to 
Aquilla Cheatham, one of the neighbors there. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Now give the names of the men concerned in the beating and cutting of 
your son? 

Answer. Dick Hinds and Pony Hinds, Ruff Ray and George Hudson, Sim Hudson, 
Chew (Fitzhugh) Hudgon, Bill Norther, Jim Henry Cox, little Dave Friend. They 
had it down there Dave Friend, and they went to arrest the old man and let the young 
one go, and since that they say his name is John, but he always went by the name of 
Dave. 

Question. How many of these men were arrested ? 

Answer. Eleven of them. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Have they all been arrested ? eed echt | 
Answer. Yes, sir; but they done run off. Only three came to the United States court 
here in May. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Had they given bail to appear in court ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 7 . 

Question. Did they forfeit their bonds ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they went off and are not here. 

Question. Have they left that part of the country for good ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have gone to Arkansas. 

Question. Have these three been tried? _ 

Answer. No, sir; they never had them up here before the court at all. 

Question. Are they out on bail now? | | 

Answer. Yes, sir. They were here last spring, but the others were not here. Lawyer 
Malone, of Athens, told me he thought the ones that done the damage were going. 
‘‘ Where,” I asked him. He said Dick Hinds was going to Arkansas, and he didn’t 
_ know where Jim Henry Cox was. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Is Eliza Jane Blair your daughter ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. - 2 | 

Question. Did she make an affidavit before Mr. Wager in regard to this case? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she came here, and my daughter Charlotte, and my wife too; they 
all saw them and all knew them. 


. By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were more than one of these men disguised ? 

Answer. Only one was disguised. 

Question. How was he disguised ? : 

Answer. He had on a gown that struck him about the top of his boots—may be half 
way from his knee down, and a sort of white veil over his face, and he raised it up and 
asked me if I knew him. I reckoned it was best to say I didn’t, and I told him I 
didn’t know him. He said, “Damn you, you had better not know me,” and he com- 
menced talking about the horse. The other one stepped up then; he had a pistol in 
his hand and jabbed it in my face. 

Question. Did they come cn foot to your house? } 

Answer. Yes, sir; the horses were on the hill. After they got done they went over 
to Yarborough and beat a boy by the name of Joe Yarborough. 

Question. The same night? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; down in the fork of the river. 

Question. Was he a colored boy ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. These men, when they came back to my house asked, ‘ Where is 
Gus?” She said she didn’t know, and they knocked her down, and stamped her and 
choked her on the bed. They went down to the house to one of my daughters and 
choked her and beat her, and was going to beat Eliza, but she begged that she was 
sick and says, “I don’t know where father is.” One of them runin the house then 
and said, ‘Come out here and let the women alone; they don’t know where Gus has 
gone.” 

Question. How long was that after your son was taken out? , | 

Answer. The same night. A parcel of them took him and two of them came back 
and did that, and they told my wife, ‘Tell Gus he has been here two years, and it is as 
long as we intend he shall be here. White folks wants to work this land.” There is 
six hundred acres of Jand cleared. I rented out part of my land there to a white man 
named Mr. Wallace. He told my wife to tell me that inside of two weeks I must not 
be caught there. He said, ‘‘ He has got to get away, crop or no crop.” 

Question. Were these men all renters? 

Answer. The Hudsons were renters. They were.not all renters. Dick Hinds had a 
very good plantation. The Hudsons were renters, and Jim Henry Cox and Ruff Ray 
were renters. Then I had to just get away from there as quick asI could. That night, 
cold as it was, my wife had to lay out all night long. She could not find me and I 
_ could not find her. I went over to where Mrs. Andrews was lying a corpse and thcy 
were sitting up with her, and I asked if Elam Hamilton was there. Some white wo-. 
men came out and they seemed scared. It seemed that there were no men there. J - 
went on over home, then, and asked for my wife. About daylight my wife came in. 
She said she had been sitting in the cotton patch all night in the cold. At this time 
_ Mr. Wallace’s wife came from sitting up with the corpse, and she said, “What is the 
matter here?” I says, “It was near about judgment last night. They have cut Billy 
all to pieces and have killed him. Doctor Blair says it is no use to do anything for 
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him.” She says, “Oh Lord! good Lord! good Lord!” and Mr. Wallace came to my 
louse and asked what I was going todo. I told him I was going to hitch up my 
horses and get my cotton; that Icould not goaway. I says, “I will have to have carts 
to carry it away.” He says, “I don’t reckon your sorrel horse will work, and I will 
let you have my horse to help you if your horse don’t work ;” but my horse worked 
finely, and I hauled four bales; I took two bales, and Mr. Wallace two bales. . I sold 
my cotton for twenty cents, and I paid Mr. Common what I owed him, and then f came 
on here and sent back for my children, and my hogs, and everything else was gone and 
destroyed. Mr. Floyd came up there once in tht spring, in Mareh. He asked if I could 
pay him. I told him I had nothing to pay him. I says, “When I came away you 
ought to have gone down there and taken everything.” There wasa bale left up-stairs 
and half a bale in the gin, and the rest in the patch. There was nine bales in all; and 
about all my corn and everything is gone. | 

Question. What was the value of the corn, cotton, and everything else that you left 
behind when you came away ? 

Answer. About five hundred dollars’ worth, Mr. Common said. I never even got a chair 
—everything was destroyed and taken. There was four bales of cotton, and four bales 
of cotton, you know, was worth $200 at 20 cents a pound. Cotton rose then. I had 
forty acres of corn, out of my seventy-five acres, and it was good corn—splendid corn. 
Mr. Hamilton wanted to buy the corn in the patch. Just before that I was speaking 
of moving away, and Mr. Floyd says, “Gus, you are such a good farmer, nobody will 
interrupt you,” and then I turned in and rented the place for another year, and I was 
to pay him when I sold the present crop, but they broke me up before Christmas. 

ieee dias Did he hold you for rent when you had been compelled to abandon. the 
place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he even came up here for it, and I had his brother-in-law to draw a 
pistol on me, right down in the next room, about the pay. Mr. Figgs, the squige, saw 
it. | 

Question. You say you had two sons-in-law in the Union army during the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : : 

Question. Did they return ? 

Answer. No, sir; they died. Anderson Blair was Eliza Blair’s husband, and she. 
made affidavit for her pay a good many times, but Mr. Wager said she didn’t make the | 
right kind of proof. 

Question. Did you have any arms about your house at the time of this occurrence ? 

Answer. No, sir; not athing. I was living there just as quiet and peaceable as any 
neighbor or citizen could live; no black person but me lived there. They had run all 
the rest of them away, but I didn’t think anybody would ever interfere with me. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Have you heard of any more disturbances of this kind down there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of black people being whipped by men in disguise ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir, and white men too. Mr. Harrison, Mr. Wallace’s brother-in-law, a 
white man and a Union man, was taken out and whipped badly and treated awfully, 
and then they told him to get away; and then they came back, two weeks before they 
came to my house, and tied him to a simmon (persimmon) tree and shot him. 

Question Did you hear of any other case? | 

Answer. Just a while before they killed Mr. Harrison they went over by Benfield’s, 
and they had some big persecution and whipping of people over at Rodgersville. 

Question. Black people ? 3 

Answer. Yes, sir; they took one man there and treated him pretty much as they had 
treated my Billy. 

Question. Was that in Limestone ? 

Answer. No, sir; in Lauderdale County. I didn’t live but two miles from the line. 

Question. Did you hear of men riding in disguise in that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; men in Lauderdale Connty wore black gowns, but in Limestone 
they wear white gowns; but when they came to my house, that night, they didn’t 
have on white gowns. I reckon they thought there wasn’t but one negro there, and 
they didn’t need to put on gowns, Several citizens asked me aboutit, but I told them 
I reckon they thought they didn’t need any as there was only one negro there. 

Question. Did you hear of other places where disguised men took people out ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all through Tennessee. Mr. Hamilton, just a while before this 
happened, was up in Tennessee hunting a mule, and he said to me, “ I saw the awful- 
est sight day before yesterday that I ever saw in my life.” He had rode out in the 
cottop-field to where I was. I asked him what it was. He said, “I saw a man tied. 
to a tree and shot six times through the head, and his head just laid back, his 
mouth open, and grinning dead, and it was the awfulest sight I ever saw.” 

Question. Where does the doctor live who dressed your son ? 

Answer. In Limestone Connty ; he has been bere twice as a witness. 
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Question When did your son die ? 

Answer. Year before last; the first Christmas morning. 

Question. How long did he live ? 

Answer. About a year and a few weeks. 

Question. Did you ever hear the doctor say what was the cause of his death ? 

Answer. I heard him say, down there in the court-house, that it was the cutting and 
stamping that had killed him; he said, when he came to see him at first, that he 
had no idea at all of his ever living. Mr. Joe Petty told my daughter—a neighbor 
man that ginned my cotton—and told me, ‘ Gus, I could have told you here‘last year, 
— but when I told you they were not going to let you live there you ought to have gone 
away and then your boy wouldn’t have been cut up.” He was standing at my door 
and asked about it, and when I began to tell him he ran off to the gin and says, “I 
can’t stand to hear of a human being being cut up in that way. I can’t bear to hear that 
now ; let me study on it a while and get my mind settled to hear it.” He went off, 
and he came next day and asked to hear it, and I told him, and he says, “O, God, 
Gus ; you must get somebody else to gin your cotton now. I can’t do it after hearing 
that. I can’t gin your cotton.” He says: “If they had known that Billy could have 
got to the house they would have killed him where he was that night. They had no 
idea of his coming to the house.” Then he says, “ V’ll gin your cotton and let you get 
away, for I listen from this time every night for your death.” 

By Mr. Breck: 

oe I thought you stated at first that your boy died a very short time after this 
cutting 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How long was it ? | 

Answer. It was a year and about two weeks. It was done two weeks to Christ- 
mas, and he died about Christmas. 

Question. It was done two weeks before Christmas, 1868, and he died Christmas, 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Christmas morning, 1869. ae 

Question. Were the fellows whe killed him the same fellows that had the fight with 
him a short time before ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the very men. 

Question. How long before the time they butchered him in that way was it they had 
had the fight? You say it was on Monday night. 

Answer. It was a month lacking a day. It was Monday night he was at the hog- 
killing and they had the fuss, and Tuesday night, the very next night, they came. They 
told him, “God damn you, go on now; you can fight now, but wait till the Ku-Klux 
come.’ 

‘ um: Monday they had the fight, and Tuesday night they came and butchered 

1M 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The same lot of fellows ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was Jim Henry Cox had the knife, and I heard them say “Keep 
Jim Henry Cox back or he will cut his throat ;”’ and while they were beating him in 
the face with his head thrown back, Jim Henry Cox run up to cut his throat with his 
knife out this way, (illustrating, ] but his uncle threw him back and kept him off. 

Question. Did they have a pretty hard fight the night before ? : 

Answer. No, sir; there were three of them, and he was but a boy, only one. Bunk 
and Pony Hinds were there. 

Question. What kind of people were the Hinds’ ? 

Answer. They were low-down, drunken, mean men, the meanest, meanest kind of 
mean men. They are drunkards and mean men, and their daddy before theom—mean, 
mean, mean as you can think of. } 

Question. What sort are the other lot—the Hudsons? 

Answer. They are the meanest kind of men that you could find anywhere; always 
troubling and disturbing people, whites and blacks. . 

Question. Eight out of the eleven left the country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, only three.of them came here, and all the balance are gone. 

Question. And they are being prosecuted now in the United States court ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one of them is dead. He has gone to his long home. 

Question. He has beat the case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is dead. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, @ctober 9, 1871. 
WILLIAM FORD (colored) sworn and examined. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Where did you live in the fall of 1868 ? 


Answer. On Mr. Jesse Lawler’s place, the other side of the Brownsborough road, in 
Madison County. : 
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Question. How long had you lived there? 

Answer. Thad lived there going on two years. 

Question. Were you in the Army during the war? 

Answer. No, sir; I was with the Army three weeks, but not a soldier. I was only 
helping to fortify. 

Question. Had you a family in the fall of 1868 ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were you visited by the Ku-Klux that year ? 

Answer. Only just once; that time they whipped me, 

Question. When was it? 

Answer. 1868. 

Question. What month? 

Answer. I don’t know exactly what month. It was just a week before the Grant 
election came off. 

Question. Go on and give all the particulars of your whipping. 

Answer. I really don’t know what they whipped me for. They said they whipped me 
for my threatening to shoot them if they ever attacked or did anything to me; that is, 
them of the Ku-Klux faith. 

Question, Who whipped you ? 

Answer. I can’t tell; they were disguised. 

Question. How many were in the crowd? 

Answer. I suppose about a hundred in the crowd. 

— Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, every one of them. 

Question. Were they on foot or on horseback ? 

Answer. On horseback. 

Question. Were they armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. How were they armed ? 

Answer. With pistols. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the disguise the men had on ? 

Answer. They had white cloth over their faces, and had on long black gowns. 

Question. Had they any horns on their head ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they had horns on theirhead. They didn’t have their hatson. They 
had something on their heads with horns to it. 

Question. How were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. They had white sheets ticd over them that came down under the belly and 
were tied. It did’nt go down on the legs at all. 

Question. How late at night was it? 

Answer. About 11 o’clock. 

Question. At whose house was it ? 

Answer. At my father’s house. 

Question. Were you abed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I was abed sick. 

Question. Was the whole family abed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any light in the house ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What did they do? 

Answer. They came into the door and called for me. When they called for me I 
jumped out of bed. I saw there was no chance to get out of the house. I pulled up a 
plank under the bed, and they came in and searched for me, and they went to another 
house and inquired for me, and he told them I was sick and was bound to be there, and 
s0 they came back and tore up the floor and got me out, and they chained my arms 
and beat me out in the road, and made me run about half a mile. 

Question. Had you any arms in the house? ; 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who were in the house when they came there ? 

Answer. James Ford and Margaret Ford and Aaron Ford; that’s my mother and 
father and brother. 

Question. Were these all that were about the house? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. No arms were about the house ?4 

| Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were you expecting them at all ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was that the first you ever saw of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was the first I ever saw of them. 
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Question. Was that a moonlight night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Question. You say they bound your arms? | 

Answer, Yes, sir; right back in this way, [illustrating,] and chained them back, and 
they run the chain across my back and looped it in each arm, and made me run about 
half a mile, to where they whipped me. | 

Question. Had you your clothes on? 

Answer. I came out of the field that evening and had a chill, and just laid down on 
the bed, and the folks didn’t wake me up at dark, and so I didn’t pull my clothes off, 
and hadn’t them off when they waked me. : 

Question. You had a coat on? | 

Answer. No, sir; only a vest and pants. 

Question. What did these men do then? 

Answer. They stretched me out in the road and whipped me, I suppose about a 
hundred lashes. 

Question. Was this all done by one man? 3 

Answer. Only one man did the whipping; but the men that made me double-quick 
before that were not the men that whipped me. 

Question. What were you whipped with ? 

Answer. With a hickory switch. 

Question. How long ? 

Answer. I suppose about four feet long. 

Question. Did it cut the flesh? 

Answer. No, sir; only in one place. One of them, when they had merunning, jumped 
his horse on me, and the horse struck my heel and it cut the flesh right smart. That 
is the only place it cut the flesh. He never cut the fiesh with a switch. 

Question. Did you lie with your face down while they were whipping? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they say they whipped you for? . 

Answer. They said they whipped me for threatening to shoot the Ku-Klux if.they 
attacked me. | | 

Question. Did they say they were Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Where did they say they came from ? 

Answer. Some of them said they came from Nashville, and some down from off the 
moon. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. No, sir; not one of them. They were all disguised. 

Question. Did they have any liquor along? 

Answer. I don’t know whether they had or not. 

Question. You did not see them drinking ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What did they do with you after they whipped you ? | 

Answer. THey told me to go on back. They asked me who I was going to vote for; 
for Grant. and Colfax, or Blair and Seymour, and I claimed to them, as they had me out. 
there overpowered, that I would vote for Blair and Seymour. I did that to get off. They 
wanted to know my politics, and I answered, “‘ What is politics, sir? ”—very ignorant 
like—and he says, ‘‘ Who will you vote for?” I says, ‘‘I will vote for Blair and Sey- 
mour.” I said that to get.off as light as Icould. They had another man out at the 
saine time, and they whipped him tremendous; four whipped him at the same time. 

Question. How did you know that the men who whipped you were for Seymour and 
Blair ? 

Answer. I knew that no republican would go on no such a platform as that. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: , | 


Question. Who was this other man who was whipped at the same time ? 

Answer. George Lawler. He lived on Ben. Lawler’s place. I live on Jesse Lawler’s. 

Question. What did they whip him for? 

Answer. They said they whipped him for his threats, and for tallsing politics, 

Question. Did he talk politics ? 

Answer. I suppose he tried to instruct his colored friends, and he was not so particularly 
wise aman in talking politics, but he talked what he thought was reasonable and 
what he knew. cs 

Question. Did they whip him severely ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; four or five whipped him at the same time. 

Question. The same men that whipped you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They whipped him as near to me as from here to that chair. 
They whipped him first. 

Question. The same band whipped both of you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Did they say anything to him about politics? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I suppose he owned a great deal that he knew, and he claimed 
that he was going to vote for Grant and Colfax, and I suppose that is why they 
whipped him so much more than me. He had threatened to shoot them, and, in fact, 
he had his gun sitting at the head of his bed. He had made his threats tat he had 
it there, and they went in and found it there, and took him out and whipped him 
mighty bad. 

Question. He had said if the Ku-Klux troubled him he would shoot them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they draw blood on him? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they drawed blood on him. 

Question. Did you ever hear of these men whipping a democratic negro ? 

Answer. No, sir. I never heard of their whipping a democrat. 

Question. Have you heard of any other cases of whipping up there ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I heard they whipped old man Wesley Vincent. 

Question. The same fall ? 

Answer. I don’t remember about the time; may be a month after they whipped me, 

eee eer. two pistols and a gun, and seven ‘gollars i in silver and nine dollars in green- 
vacks 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was he a colored man?. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. What did they whip him for? 

Answer. I don’t know what they whipped him for. 

Question. Did you hear of any other cases ? 

Answer. No, sir. I went off that fall, and shortly after that down to Arkansas, and 
staid there until last Christmas. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Did all this whipping bappen i in Madison County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all these,cases I have explained happened in Madison county: 

Question, In the ‘fall of 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any of these men ever punished for any of these whippings ? 

Answer. No, sir; never. 

Question. Were they never taken up ? 

Answer. No, sir; in fact I don’t know whether there was any of them known; who 
they were that did it, and if they were known men were afraid to tell who they were. 
I don’t suppose they were known because they were always disguised when they first 
came about. I don’t know how it was last year and year before last. 

Question. Did you come to Huntsville and make complaint ? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t make complaint. I got through with my crop as soon as I 
could, and wound up and went to Arkansas. 

Question. Did you go because you were afraid to stay in that neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, because I was afraid to stay in this country. 

Question. Did any colored men in that part of the country vote the democratic 
ticket ? 

Answer. I heard of some that voted the demoeratic ticket. 

Question. Why did they do it ? 

Answer. Because they were scared into it and forced into it. 

Question. Did they tell you so? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they told me so. When the Grant and Colfax election came off I 
didn’t vote at all. I was afraid to. I didn’t want to vote democrat, and I thought if 
I couldn’t vote the republican ticket I would not vote at all, and so I didn’t vote at ail. 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. These were the first Ku-Klux you ever saw ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the only ones you ever saw ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. No, I will take that back. I saw some passing the road one night 
after that. I was off a good piece, though. 

Question. They had never troubled you before in any way ? 

Answer. No, nor since. 

Question. What were you threatening them about ? 

Anstver. I suppose they said I threatened to. shoot them if they ever undertook to 
come in on me to whip me. 

Question. Had you not been threatening them ? 

Answer. No, sir. 
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Question. How did they get that out on you? 

Answer. I don’t know. That’s what they whipped me for. There is a great many 
people in that neighborhood, and this man I was living with had a brick-yard, and me 
and him had a falling out, and came mighty near fighting, and he said, “Go ahead, 
young man, and watch your downfall,” and about a month after that the Ku-Klux 
game and whipped me. Me and him had a falling out about his whipping my 
brother. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was his name? 
Answer. Jesse Lawler. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. Is he there yet ? 

Answer. No, sir, he is dead. 

Question. Where do you live now ? : 

Answer. On Perry Harrison’s place, about a mile from there. 

Question. Were you suinmoned to come here ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How did you find out that you might be wanted? 

Answer. Ham Gravitt came out and strewed the news through the country, and came 
to me and talked about it, and told me and proposed to me to come down to-day, and 
I got on the horse and cameon. __. | 

Question. You came to the door here without being summoned? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many of you came ? 

Answer. Three of us came together. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Had you all been whipped ? 
Answer. Ham Gravitt himself hadn’t been whipped. 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. Where does he live? 

Answer. Up two miles from Maysville—two miles from where I live.. Anthony Bowen 
was there too. 

Question. Is he at the door ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you and Lawler come to blows? 

Answer. No, sir. He whipped my brother, and I asked him who authorized him to 
whip any nigger. He said he ’low’d to whip every nigger in the brick-yard before 10 
o'clock. I got outside then and told him here was one he wouldn’t whip, and I was as. 
good a man as there was in the brick-yard. Then he said, “Go ahead ;” he would whip 
my brother again, except hell froze over. 

Question. When you stepped out of the brick-yard did he follow you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You didn’t have the ‘fight ? 

Answer. No, sir; we never had the fight. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you ever hear of the Ky-Klux visiting the colored people’s houses for 
the purpose of taking their arms of defense ? | 

Answer. I have very frequently heard of that. They called on me for my arms that 
night. I had none; they said I had some—fhat they were told Ihadsome. A few 
weeks before that I had a pistol, and I came off down to Huntsville, and somebody 
stole it from me. They took the weapons from mighty near all the colored people in 
the neighborhood. Very few have anything now. 

Question. Was this done before you went to Arkansas? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

_ Question. Was it done by the Ku-Klux? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 
Question. Did not men go about the country here in 1863 taking arms away from the 
colored men in all parts of this county ? _ f 
Answer. Yes, sir; men that claimed to be Ku-Klux, from each way, so far as I could 
near, and men right down in the neighborhood—all down where I lived did it. 
Question. They just came in and got their guns and pistols, and took them and left? 
Answer. Yes, sir. | 


By Mr. Beck: © 
Question. Had you Loyal Leagues there? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you vote for Colonel Callis at that time ?. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

eae Did he frequently get you up to his Bureau gatherings and have you 

‘there 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there not a good deal of burning and stealing, and all sorts of devil- 
ment going on from your Loyal-Leaguers ? 

Answer. No, sir; not any burnings that I know of—not as I heard of. 

Question. There was a heap of stealing going on, was there not? 

Answer. Not as I heard of. 

Question. When one of your colored people wanted to vote the democratic ticket, what 
did you Loyal-Leaguers do with him ? 

Answer. Nothing; ; we were afraid to do anything. 

Question. Why were you afraid ? 

Answer. We were afraid of the democrats. 

Question. Did you not threaten him right smartly ? 

Answer. No, sir; we were afraid to. 

Question. How many were in the Loyal League? 

Answer. I don’t know how many. 

Question. Were all of you Loyal-Leaguers obliged ‘s vote the republican ticket? Was 
that the obligation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but not without they wanted to. 

Question. Could they get into your League unless they agreed to do it? | 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They bad to agree to do that to get in? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was to organize all of you to build up the republican party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

- Question. Did you not arrange that you would not have anything todo with any 
black men that did not vote that ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You would not, recognize any black men who did not vote that ticket ; was 
that it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You drove them out of your society ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You would not keep company with them ? 

Answer. We wouldn’t proshay [appreciate] them. 

Question. Proshay ? 

Answer. Yes; we wouldn’t proshay them. Weliked the white democrats better than 
them. We were all black alike, and think one black sheep is no better than another, 
and we never proshayed tliem. 

‘Question. You would have beaten them if.you had had the chance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but we were afraid to. 

Question. A darky was as likely to Ku-Klux you as ‘ny of the other democrats, the 
white ones, would be ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Just as liable to be with them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were afraid if you beat the democratic negroes that they would get the 
white democrats after you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was all that kept you from doing it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it not part of your League arrangement that these black fellows that 
voted the democratic ticket should be driven out ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That the women should not have anything to do with pian ? 

Answer. No, sir; that’s so; even the women wouldn’t proshay them. 

Question. Nor the men either ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

_ Question. Could a democratic negro get any countenance from a colored sweetheart if 
he was known to be a democrat? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They would have nothing to do with him ? 

Answer. No,. sir; nothing at all. 

Question. The women helped you that far ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They would have nothing to do with those fellows? 
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Answer. Not sir. 
Question. And they escaped being beaten only because you were afraid that the white 


democrats would get after you, and, the black ones would come with them? 

Answer. Yé8, sir. ~ 

Question. There was a right bad feeling ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ‘After ‘they whipped me, I never rested another night until I got 
plumb out of the State; that is, I never rested satisfied. 

Question. Where did you have the League meetings? Were they in Huntsville? 

Answer. No, sir; up at Fowler’s wood-yard. 

Question. How many would be there ? 

Answer. About two hundred of us. 

Question. You all met there ¥ 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 1 did know once how many, but I don’t remember ; I suppose it was 
about two hundred. 

Question. Did you all find out what colored men were going off with these democrats, 
and talk about them right smartly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you not make arrangements to have them driven away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did not Colonel Callis use to come up there among you? 

Answer. No, sir; he never came up there. 

Question. Where did he keep his headquarters - 

Answer. Here in Huntsville. 

Question. When you had your meetings, at two hundred of you would come 
together, you felt pretty big, and talked about how you would shoot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we talked pretty big there. 

Question. Is it not likely that some who heard what you said told some of these fel- 
lows—the Ku-Klux—that you had threatened them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s just how the report got out. 

Questions When you got in a big crowd, you boasted very heavily ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. Some of your fellows betrayed you, and these others got after you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who organized your League? 

Answer. I don’t remember his name. 

Question. Was he a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was Dan Anderson, I think. 

Question. Did you hold your meetings in day-time or at night? 

Answer. At night. 

Question. In a building or out of doors? 

Answer. In a building. | 

Question. Did you exclude everybody from the building but members of the League? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

‘ ieen You bad a man a at the door, so as to admit nobody but the mem- 
ers 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you have a written constitution ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When you say that in your meetings you talked big, and boasted heavily, 
do you mean that you threatened violence upon white men? _, 

Answer. No, sir. Only we made threatenings between us in this way: we said that if 
we were attacked by the Ku-Klux we would try to defend ourselves. We would say 
to one another, “ If we are attacked by the Ku-Klux, we will shoot them or fight them 
inside of our houses.” These were all the threats we made toward them. 

Question. You have been asked about your obligation or oath in the Loyal League. 
Do you recollect what oath you took when you were admitted as a member of the 
Loyal League? 

Answer. No, sir. I have forgotten. 

Question. What was the substance of it, as near you can recollect? 

Answer. I don’t remember much about it, because I was quite young anyhow. | 

ee Was there any obligation that "required you to vote with the republican 
part 

hie Yes, sir. 

Question. It was the understanding with every member of the League that every one 
was a republican ? , 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that he would support the principles of the copubieal party? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. BEcK: 


— Question. Was that in the oath ? 
Answer. No, sir; that was the understanding between us. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Was there anything in the obligation which required you to take up arms 
for the defense of each other, or anything of that sort? | 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What time did yout enter that League? 

Answer. I went with it ‘long in the first of June. 

Question. In 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were most of the members of that League visited by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know how many they drove off, as you were driven off, so they 
could not vote in Madison County ? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t; but one man right in my neighborhood they run off to 
Stevenson. He was right thefe adjoining me. I heard of several going off, but I don’t 
remember who they were. They were in the county. 

Question. Were there a great many that staid away from the polls or left that part 
of the country in consequence of these visitations of Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I don’t think the republican party got a vote in the district at all, 
or up there at Maysville. We all were kept away. The principal part of them—well, 
ali—were kept away on account of being interrupted by Ku-Klux. | 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. Did you not all come to town here to vote ? 
Answer. No, sir; I didn’t vote at all. 

Question. You could vote in town? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; but we were afraid to come in to vote. 


By Mr. Buckiry : 


Question. You were afraid to pass back and forth on the road, were you ?— 

Answer. Yes, sir;.we were afraid of the hereafter—going home. If we voted here, 
some men in town would know us. That would let them in the light of it and we 
would be persecuted hereafter, and so we didn’t vote. : 

Question. So most of you black people about Maysville did not vote at all? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would most of you have voted the republican ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir; like men. 

Question. Would they not mostly have voted for Grant and Colfax ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There aresome few, but very few, democratic colored folks. There 
is a good many of them that vote for the democratic ticket to keep on the good side of 
the white people, to keep from being interfered with, but mostbof them didn’t vote at 
all. When they can’t vote for a republican they don’t vote at all. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 
Question. Were the colored people that voted with the democrats, or talked of doing | 


it, disturbed by the Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. No, sir; they were not interfered with at all. 


| HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 9, 1871. 
GEORGE ROPER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. You may state where you lived in November, 1868. 

Answer. Just at that time I was living—do you mean the time they shot me? 

Question. Yes. | | 

Answer. I was living directly opposite John Robinson’s. 

Question. Where is that—in what county ? 

Answer. Here in town—Huntsville. 

Question. You speak of having been shot? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

uestion. Go on and describe to the committee when and under what circumstances 

you were shot. | | 

Answer. Well, sir, I will begin and tell you all about how it came to be, and all. 
You know we have got some foolish colored people and some pretty wise ones. Just 
about as Mr. Grant was going to be elected, we were advising the colored people who 
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to vote for—to vote for justice and right, as we thought ; and all the time that I was 
making a speech down in the court-house yard to them—there was a large crowd— 
these white men were standing off, cursing me and abusing me, and saying, “ Every 
time that we get the colored people right, some damn nigger gets up here and spoils 
them all;” and from that they were hunting me and getting after me of nights. 

Question. What did they mean by saying when they got the colored people right 
some negro would spoil them all? : 

Answer. We were telling them how to vote, and these men wahted them to go the 
way they wanted them to vote. | 

Question. And you were making a speech to the colored people here in the court- 
house yard ? ! 

Anawer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much of an audience had you? 

Answer. Pretty large; pretty large; and white folks all around. 

Question. Listening to you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did you tell them as to voting ? 

Answer. I said, you all come here to-day to hear the truth, to find out who is the 
best man to vote for, and I am up before you and I don’t want any sinking Peter or 
doubting Thomas, although we all doubt, but look for the future that is coming on 
before you. I said, remember you are your own men, and each of you say, “Iam my 
own man now.” Every day that you lose is lost. There is nobody now to give you 
anything. Every day that you take sick and lie in your bed is a day lost, for there is 
nobody now to give you anything. Your house-rent, six or seven dollars a month, is 
going on and nobody to pay it for you. Your debtors are looking for the money. Now 
look around for yourselves, and don’t allow a man to look for you. Here you go into 
a store to buy you a pound, or two pounds, or five pounds of sugar, and they will 
book against you, may be, twice the amount that you have to pay for it. Listen to 
that, and then go and learn your children. You are now too old to learn yourselves ; 
you are not all of you too old, either, but you have lost the good time now. Learn 
‘your children so they can read for you and write for you, and see if these men book 
wrong against you. I said there was a man called Judas Iscariot, which crucified ous 
Lord and Master, and sold him for thirty pieces of silver, and mind, now, and recol. 
lect, for if you don’t mind, you will certainly be betraying your cause for ten cents— 
not for thirty pieces of silver—that is, betraying one ‘another to the higher authority 
for ten cents. Well, when I said this, these men all looked at me and cursed. I says 
my friends, I can’t speak to you as I want to speak, because men is abusing me now, 
but when the election comes, let us go for General Grant. Well, they were looking for. 
me all around this town, inquiring where I stood. : 

Question. Had you been a preacher ? 

Answer. No, sir; I belonged to the Baptist Church. 

~ Question. Had you been in the habit of exhorting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and praying, and so on. 

Question. Did they look up to you as a kind of leader? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Now I am going to tell you how I come to be shot. 

Question. That is what I want to hear. | | 

Answer. I believe two or three nights before the election the Ku-Klux came in—— 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Saturday night ? | | 
Answer. Yes, sir; Saturday night before the election there came around the court- 
house much of Ku-Klux. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Of what? 

Answer. Of Ku-Klux, with hats as long as that, [illustrating,] and running up sharp 
right up above the head, and they had a little whistle, that you have seen sometimes 
in a whip-staff or butt for whistling, and they rode around the court-house; I came 
right in behind them, and some one said to me, “ What are you going to do with that 
gun you have got?” I didn’t say a word, but when I got to the court-house gate I 
said, ‘‘ Hurrah for Grant and Colfax.” Here on the ground it looked to me as if there 
was twenty or thirty men, and they hollered, ‘‘ Halt there.” I stopped. The Ku-Klux 
had all turned the corner then, and gone down toward the market-house, and formed a 
line clean from that corner down to the ice-house. One nian says, “ What is that you 
said?” Says I, “Hurrah for Grant and Colfax.” He says, ‘What is that in your 
hand?” Says I, “It is a gun.” Says he, “ What are you going to do with it?” I 
says, “ Iam not going to injure no man with it; I don’t know, unless he persecutes 
me.” He said, “ Drop that.” I said, “‘ No, sir.’ He said, ‘Give that up, damn you.” 

‘No, sir,” says I. He says, “God damn you,” and he says, ‘Shoot him,” and the first 
shot he fired, he shot me right here, [side of the head,] and turned me clean around,. 
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and the blood run out of my eyes. I turned around quite genteel and humble, and 
says, ‘‘ What are you shooting me for?” He says, ‘“ You didn’t give up that gun.” I 
says, “It’s my gun; I have it to hunt squirrels with.” Then he shot me right here in 
the arm. 

Question. The first shot was in the side of the head, and the second in the left arm ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Then I went to go across the street. There was a burnt building 
there. This new house was not put up then, but it had been burnt. As I went across 
the street opposite the court-house gate, the way there was open so that I could get 
across to the next street. There is two little places there now, but not so wide as 
then, for a new building has been put there. As I went across they said, ‘‘ Damn you, 
stop.” I looked around and saw I was surrounded. They shot at my head, and 
knocked me so I was deaf for three days. I was foolish deaf, but they missed me. -One 
came up, and he put a pistol right to my face, and one jobbed me in the back with a 
pistol and shot it off. J have the pistol-ball now. [The witness exhibits a bullet.] I 
will pull off my clothes and show you in front on my breast the mark where the doctor 
eut it out. That bullet came in at my back, and came over my shoulder and came 
down here in the front in the breast. [The witness exhibits a scar.] 1 gave Doctor 
Erskine $10 to get it out. I will show you now where they shot me in the arm. [Re- 
moving his coat, the witness showed a scar on the forearm.] You can feel the bullet here 
above the elbow. That was in the joint of my arm, but working with the shovel, it 
has got above the elbow. After they shot me, then one of the men says to the other, 
** Let him alone; he will not be worth shucks in five minutes.” I still had my gun. I 
wouldn’t give it up, and wouldn’t fall. I went over, but caught and didn’t fall. 
They led me by the coat-collar down to the burnt building. The foundation was 
up breast-high. They run me up on there. I didn’t know at first what the man 
was going to do with me. I thought he was going to take me out. I didn’t know 
he was going to murder me. He run me over that place and pushed me down 
in a hole where the bricks and rocks were to break my neck; but I grabbed the 
white man as he shoved me, with the gun and all, and I feli and he fell on top 
of me. The blood came out of my mouth, and he beat me on the head with his 
pistol. He beat me on the head until at last I said, “Gentlemen, I can’t holler to 
save my life, but somebody will come and take you.” As he raised his pistol to kill 
me, I raised my hand and catched it out of his hand, and jerked it under me as quick 
as thought. I was lying down with my breeches full of blood, and helpless. He says, 
‘“Where’s that gun? Give me that gun;” and he pulled it out of my hand. I says, 
‘You may take that gun, sir, but I will get it again.” He says, “ Yes, God damn you; 
if you are not dead when I come back, I will kill you.” I laid there on the flat of my 
back when he was gone. My left arm was now shot and I couldn’t even fetch it around. 
I got up by degrees with the right hand; I bent half up and then I fell flat down on my 
face; and then I prayed to the Lord to help me, and the Lord, it looked like, answered 
my prayers right there, and I got up again and dragged along until I got to the house 
close to the market-house. I had the pistol still. I had poked it down right in be- 
tween the coat and the shirt under me. When I got in there, with the blood coming 
out of my mouth, I says to the man, “Take charge of this pistol until I call for it. 
Don’t give it to anybody.” In a short time a man comes in and says, “ George, where’s 
your pistol?” I couldn’t talk, but some one said, ‘ Lord, how bloody that man is; ” 
and he run out of the door. These men had their horses herein town. They took off 
their masks and left them where they had their horses; but these others were in line 
of battle, waiting to be called for. By that time the soldiers were coming. The com- 
‘pany was down toward Whitesburgh. The soldiers came in and caught these men 
with their horses, and put them in the calaboose, and while they were there some men 
of the town went in there and turned them all out. That is the truth, before God. I 
wouldn’t tell a lie for nothing, for I refused my hat full of money to vote on the other 
side. 

Question. Did you know any of these men who fired on you? 

Answer. I know one of the men, sir; and that is a man by the name of Cox, who 
used to keep a saddler-shop in this town. He was the first man that hailed me at the 
court-house gate. He was a captain—we called him Captain Cox—what he was over 
I couldn’t tell. 

Question. Had he any disguise on? 

Answer. No, sir; he was the man that halted me. 

Question. Had any of these men around you disguises ? 

Answer. No, sir; they had taken them off. The men had their horses down by the 
market-house; and they had formed line of battle, and when the soldiers caught these 
men and shut them up, the men here in town turned them out and gave them their 
horses again. 

Question. How long were you laid up with your wounds? , 

Answer. One month, solid, before I got off my back; I couldn’t lay on either side or 
ee die. I had to lie flat on the back all the time, and I had one man bathing my 

ead. | 
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Question. Were there many colored people Ku-Kluxed that fall of 1868? 

Answer. Yes, sir; just before the election, when the speaking was here for the elec- 
tion. | . Bese | 
Question. How many colored men were Ku-Kluxed, so far as you have been informed ; 
how many were visited or maltreated by the Ku-Klux that fall ? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell you, but a great many. I couldn’t tell you how many. 

Question. Did you hear of many cases? | 

dAnswer. Yes, sir; a great many. While they were speaking here, out at Mr. Hor- 
ton’s, they were shooting at the people and they were running across the field. Mr. 
Horton’s people will tell you that now. 

Question. What do you know of the Ku-Klux taking the colored people’s arms? 

Answer. I forgot to tell you they got my gun too. | 

Question. Did you never get it back ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know who took it from you ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What was the custom that year as to the Ku-Klux taking from the colored 
people their arms of defense? . 2 

Answer. Well, they took a great many arms from the colored people; pistols, and 
guns, and I don’t know what. They told me, “ You were a colored soldier?” I said, 
“‘T was a soldier, and don’t deny my name.” : | 

Question. Had you been in the Union Army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the Forty-fourth Colored Infantry; Colonel Johnson was .the 
colonel. | 

Question. How long were you in the Union service ? 

Answer. Pretty neur three years. 

Qugstion. Was that generally known here among the democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was generally known. 7 oa. 

Question. Did they ever throw it up to you or blame you for being in the Union Army? 

Answer. Not before that night, sir. 

Question. What did they say that night? 

Answer. This man says to me, “You were a colored soldier; you was a@ man that. 
fought against your master.” I said, “ Yes, sir; I was in the Union Army, and fought 
for my liberty. I was called and I went.” es 

Question. Have you been living here ever since ? 

Answer. Lhave been living here ever since I was mustered out of the service at 
Nashville, a little over six years. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You spoke about making a speech here at the court-house steps? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it after the speech that you got your gun ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Did you come to the meeting first with your gun ? | 

Answer. No, sir. The Ku-Klux sent word in that they were coming here on Saturday 
night to kill all the colored people and radical white men. The news came in here, 
right here in this court-room. I was sitting right before this stand, and the man was 
speaking. I said, “If they come and catch us all here they will kill us.” I told the 
people that, right here. In the mean time they came running up the steps and said the 
Ku-Klux was coming, and caught one colored man ‘and scared him nearly to death. 
They were coming over Pinhook Bridge. A little more and another man said, “ You 
had better stop; the Ku-Klux is coming,” and every man went to get a gun to defend 
himself, and I went for my gun. | 

Question. You did not go tor your gun until the Ku-Klux rode into the town ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. And then you went home to get your gun? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. As you returned you saw the Ku-Klux all about the square? 

Answer. When I returned I came around by the tavern, northwest. The Ku-Klus 
were over here at the southeast, and I waited until the last end came to pass, and a 
few more was riding behind, like a rear-guard, and he says, [the witness imitating a 
thin, or treble, disguised voice, ] “What are you going to do with that gun?” 

Question. Did the colored people who were here that Saturday have their arms before 
they heard or saw the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. They might have had them, but.I never saw them until that night. 

Question. You did not go for your gun untiF you had seen them—until it was reported 
that they were coming to break up the meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is true before God. 

Question. You spoke of some white people on the outside of the crowd that you wore 
talking to? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; while I was talking to the colored people they made a disturbance. 

Question. They made a disturbance so you could not go on ? 

Answer. No, sir. They said, “Damn him; every time we have the niggers all right 
here some one comes here and spoils them.” . 

Question. When the meeting was held here and the speaking going on, there were 
white men standing around the crowd who did not come to the speaking, did they? 

Answer. They came to hear what was going on. 

uHON Did you hear any firing of guns or pistols until you were shot here at the 
corner 3 

Answer. No, sir; none before that ; none before they shot me. I do believe in myown 
soul I was the first one they opened fire on. Right then, after they opened fire on me, 
a black man was running across, to get out of the way, to the mayor’s office, right across. 
the street, and they shot him in the back, dead. 

; Question. These Ku-Klux down on the square and by the market did not do any 
ring? 

Answer. No, sir; not those with the masks on. 

Question. The men that did not have the masks on did the firing ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had they taken off their masks ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is it. They had got off their horses and taken off their masks. 

tab They had dismounted, and were about the court-house and about the 
streets ¢ 

Answer. Yes, sir; and one of them was the man who was murdering me, and at the 
time somebody shot this Cox he hollered out, “* Cease firing, boys; Iam shot.” Then 
the Ku-Klux went out of town. These men went for their horses, and the soldiers 
stopped them at the market-house. : 

Question. How many did the soldiers arrest that night ? 

Answer. I think it was three. Their horses were found in the stable. They were on 
the horses, and they took the horses away from them, and they put them in the cala- 
boose, and some people in the town turned them out. 

Question. This happened on the Saturday night before General Grant’s election ? 

' Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where is this Mr. Cox now 7? 

Answer. He has gone away from here. They had him up on security to stand. He 
stood two courts, but last May he went away, and when court came on he couldn’t be 
found, and I am here. | 

Question. Were any of the colored people killed that night? 

Answer. One was. 

Question. Was Cox the only white man wounded ? 

Answer. The only one wounded, and Mr. Thurlow, of Limestone. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Judge Thurlow ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. He was shot here, below the stomach, and died. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Who was presiding over the meeting before the disturbance ? 

Answer. Before the disturbance we went down to Mr. Joseph Bradley and a man 
named George Williams, and Mr. Bradley said be was crippled and couldn’t come down 
to attend. He was president of the meeting in the day-time. 

Question. You had had a meeting in the day-time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and one at night. I couldn’t tell who was president that night. 
When the interruption came up everything went out of my mind. 

[Pending the further examination of this witness the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, October 10, 1871, at 9 o’clock, when the committee having reassem- 
bled, the examination of George Roper was resumed, as follows :] 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. George, I understood you to say last evening, on direct examination, that 
you were one of the men making speeches here on the Saturday evening of the riot? 

Answer. I didn’t make speeches on that Saturday evening, but before that, at the 
time General Callis and Captain Applegate were running for Congress; that is the: 
time I was making speeches. The time when the general speeches were made here I 
was listening. | 

Question. Did you not say you were making speeches in the court-house the evening 
that-the riot took place ? 

Answer. No, sir; not that night. I said I was making speeches here, and the people 
owed me a grudge for the speech I made to the colored people outside of the court- 
house. 

Question. That speech had been made nearly a year before ? 
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Answer. It was made just before General Callis was elected. 

Question. Was he not elected in February, 1868, in the early part of the year? 

Answer. Well, sir, I could not recollect. 

Question. At the time the constitution of Alabama was voted on? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the time I made the speech. 

Question. Was not Grant’s election in November, 1268 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and that is the time I came and listened. 

Question. You did not make a speech that day ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Nor that night? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who was it offered you your hat full of money to vote the democratic 
ticket? 

Answer. Nobody. I told the boys around: “ Boys, have good principles; hold your 
head upright, for if I was offered to-day my hat full of money for my principle I 
would not sell it.” 

Question. You said:-“I-wouldn’t tell a lie for nothing, for I refused my hat full of 
money to vote on the other side.” Why did you make that statement yesterday? 

Answer. Well, sir, you misunderstood me fairly. I said to the colored people that I 
wouldn’t take my hat full of money—I refused my hat full of money—for my prin- 
ciples. That is what I say. You misunderstood me entirely, and misunderstood me 
so far as to say I made a speech up here in the court-room. I was speaking outside 
the day General Callis and Mr. Applegate was running, and then I said: ‘“ Hold up 
your head, for I wouldn’t take it, and I refused my hat full of money for my prin- 
ciples ;” but no man offered me that. 

Question. Can you read or write ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How do you get your information sufficient to be a political teacher? 

Answer. Well, sir, from going and seeking to God for what little wisdom I have— 
mother’s wisdom. [have got no learning. I havn’t learning as much as aschool-boy ; 
but seeking to God night and day for what little I has got, and I wouldn’t tell you 
nor no man a lie, for I have been tried; and the reason I said so was because the boys 
were doubtful, and didn’t know what way they were going; and that is the time my 
- mother’s wisdom came in and I said: “ Boys, come here and vote the ticket right, for 
this morning I wouldn’t take my hat full of money for my principles.” 

Question. Being unable to read or write, and having none of the ordinary sources of 
obtaining information, you looked to the Lord for it and got it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The Lord heard your prayers ? 

Answer. Yes,sir. I can tell you where He fetched me. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. He fetched me from hell’s dark door to the marvelous light, so that things I 
thought in sinful days, when I came to the light of God I said all that is fallen back 
of me, and now I start myself right before everybody. 

Question. Do you know any other cases of colored people in this land where the 
Lord has instilled political knowledge into them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Many has come through the way, and some of them said the Lord 
sent them to preach the Gospel, but they can’t read or write. 

Question. I can understand how He interferes with preaching, but what object do 
you think He had in interfering with politics, and filling your mind with political 
wisdom ? 

Answer. Because why? I fought for my liberty, and have been all through the 
Army. And what did my captain and colonel tell me: “ George,” he said, “the day 
you are turned of service be right, be pure to God, and just to all men.. Hold up your 
head. Touch not and handle nothing of the unclean thing.” 

Question. Do you not think Colonel Callis was the Lord that put the political wis- 
dom in your head ? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t think that Colonel Callis did; but mostly I was with 
Colonel J obnson, that fought our Army. 

Question. Whatever you know outside of what the Lord gave you, you picked up 
from other people’s talk ? 

Answer. Not much from other people, because they can’t learn me? 

Question. You cannot read or write? 

Answer. But the pureness of heart must come from God. 

Question. Other people may tell you something. George, what I want to get at is, 
when you were making speeches to your colored brethren touching the pol.tics of the 
country, telling them how to vote, and the rules upon which they ought to act, you 
being unable to read and write yourself, and having none of the ordinary means of 
information, how could you get political information except from Colonel Callis and 
people like him? 
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Answer. Colonel Callis never spoke to me about that. 

(uestion. You got it from conversation or spiritual influence, which was it? 

Answer. In regard to what I know as much as I do, I can speak proper, because I am 
a half Indian anyhow and African too. I was following my master all along, and he 
was a great lawyer; but I remember one word he told me; that word will carry me a 
long ways. He says, ‘‘A man can get into a good deal of difficulty if he sees the point 
of coming out; but if he don’t see the point of coming out, he ought not to go into 
none,” and he say s, ‘George, follow me; look and study yourself, and learn in case you 
shall want to be in some difficulty how this will come out.” From going along through 
court and all, I learned a heap; by coming to court with him, I learned a heap of sug- 
gestions for a man to carry himself upright in the world before men. 

Question. Do you know that all the testimony you gave yesterday as to the time you 
ae was of the time of the riot here on the Saturday night before Grant’s elec- 
tion 

Answer. It was. 

Question. That all occurred in this town and around the square of the court-house, 
Ww here we are sitting? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All the shooting that took place was here by éhe court-house ? 

inswer. Yes, sir; right out there by the north gate. 

Question. Was not the court-house full of people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

(Juestion. And the yard too ? 

alnswer. No, sir; not the yard, but the court-room was full until the alarm came that 
the Ku-Klux were coming, and the word was that they were at Pinhook bridge. I was 
then sitting in this court-room about where you sit, and—— 

Question. “Never mind that; you will havea chance to tell it all. 

Answer. When the alarm came they came to the door and said, “The Ku-Klux are 
coming.” It was a strange white man that was speaking on the ’stand ; who, Ef can’t 
tell; aud then there came another word that “the Ku-Klux is coming, 3 and the man 
was still speaking on, and the folks were. going out one by one, and at length the last 
word came, “ You had better leave, the Ku-Klux is now in town;” then I got right up 
over there, and said to the speaker, “Don’t speak no more, because we can’t stay. The 
Ku-Klux is coming, and maybe might interrupt as they said ”—that is, the Ku-Klux 
said. Iimmediately went down stairs, and then all broke up and rushed down the 
stairs to the place, and we got in the court-house yard, and by that time they were 
going by Mr. Ezell’s, and I went up this lane and—— 

Question. I do not ask for all that history. The question is, if the court-house was 
not full of people ; was there not a large number in it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right smart; but when the Ku-Klux came, a pretty smart share was 
getting out of it. 

Question. Were not the citizens from all around the town here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. White and black ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At least to the number of one thousand or fifteen hundred people? 

Answer. A right smart; I don’t know how many. 

cluestion. It was a gr eat crowd ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

(Question. Was not that matter relative to the riot that night and the shooting all 
investigated by General Ruger, and the testimony all taken down? | 

Answer. Well, sir, by speaking, I don’t know that of the ordinary speech. | 

Question. Did not General Ruger investigate the whole of that trouble here that 
night? Did you not hear that, at least? 

“tnswer. I can’t tell, for I was shot so bad I was lying down on my back then. 

Question. You know Judge Haralson to be a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did not Judge Haralson investigate the whole matter and have it tried 
before the grand jury, and did they not find a large number of indictments before the 
grand jury, and indict you along with the others? 

Answer. Yes, SIV. 

Question. Did you not employ Mr. ‘Lowe and Mr. Richardson to defend you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

(Juestion. Who did you employ? 

Answer. I went to them, and Mr. Lowe asked me so much money I hadn’t it to pay 
tohim. Understand me right, I hadn’t the money. I told him, “No, sir; I havn’t 
the meney.” I says, “I wiil give it up to the hands of the judge, and let him put some- 
body to plead the case,” and ‘immediately after that I went to see Mr. Humphries, that 

-3 now at Washington City. 

Question, Judge Humphries ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. I said “Judge, Ihavn’t but very small money; none at all; but if 
you will be a lawyer for me and take my case in your hand, I[ will pay vou what I have 
and work the balance out.” The judge told me, “ Yes, George, I will take it in hand,” 
and when they came in here and I came to court, they put it off. 

Question. Judge Humphries was your lawyer? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke to these gentlemen first, and Judge Humphries was then your 
counsel? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you not indicted for the murder of Judge Thurlow ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What was the indictment against you for? 

Answer. The indictment was against me because I had a gun in my hand. 

Question. Were you not indicted for shooting ? 

lnswer. I didn’t shoot anybody. 

Question. Did you not shoot at Cox? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you not rather brag how you were the man that shot Cox? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t. 

(Question. Never? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Cuestion. The case, however, you think, was investigated by the military ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

(Question. And then the grand jury investigated it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They found indictments, and one against you along with the others? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

(Juestion. And Judge Haralson had it before his court? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And on the day it occurred large numbers of citizens, w hite and black, 
republicans and democrats, were all around the court-house square and saw it ? 

Answer. They were around here. 

Question. ‘They could see it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you understand why you, a person unable to read and write, and indicted 
as you were, should be selected here now after all that investigation, in preference to 
every body else to tell this committee what occurred on that night ? 

Answer. No, sir; I can’t read -or write. 

(uestion. Do you know any reason why you should be selected to inform Congress 
and the country in relation to that affair, in preference to all the intelligent men of this 
community ? 

Answer. To tell the truth about it. 

(Question. Do you know why you should be selected in preference to everybody else ? 

Answer. Well, sir, yoa are rather high on that; selected how ? 

(Question. Why you were selected or chosen to come here and enlighten Congress and 
the people on that riot? 

Answer. Because I think it stands in need of every man, even you, if you have a 
child, and you see he is not going right, to correct him to do right; and just the same 
if the people is not right, and I know a little more than they do, I ‘tell them. 

Question. You think you know alittle more than other people ? 

Answer. No, sir; I know a little more of our race, and many of them don’t know 
nothing. It is no more than any gentleman would do, seeing a child in the streets, and 
uot knowing its way, would go and tell it. 

Question. Was not Mr. Figures here, the editor of your paper, who might have been 
called ? ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was not Colonel Nicholas Davis here present at the meeting on that day ? 

_inswer. Yes, sir, Nick Davis is here. 

Question. Was not a large number of very intelligent republicans present at that 
iecting—white men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Men who could read and write, and advise themselves from the sources of 
information from which you were cut off? 

answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Do you think you know as much, or half as much, as they do? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t know half as much about some things. 

Question. On the subject of that riot ? 

Answer. No, sir; but I know so much as this; that when I was telling these colored 
people, I thought it was my duty to tell the colored people the right from the wrong. 
Why, sir, just look. You talk to me of that; look at last year, how the people was 
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suffocated here. Everything in the world that some of them had was brought here to 
the court-house door; even the corn and the piece of meat was taken from them and 
brought up and sold. Men in the store took everything from them on the lien of the 
crop, and all through Alabama the colored men were broken up. Men’s goods were 
taken and sold that had steers, and cows, and horses, and hogs, and little wagons, and 
big wagons, and mules—all were rolled up here and sold; and that was done since 
peace and the election. Everything was bought, and they were turned off to the 
ground again. Then, shall J tell the people to go along, if I have a little more sense 
than they have? 

Question. You say this man grappled with you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and shot me in the head. 

Question. That was at the court-house gate ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, as I came into the court-house gate with my gun in my hand. 

Question. Was he disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir. They called him Captain Cox. | 

Question. Was any man disguised in the court-house yard? 

Answer. No, sir; all outside. 

Question. Were there any men on horseback, of all the disguised men, who fired a gun, 
so far as you saw? 7 

Answer. No, sir; because I was so much engaged with fear; and they were trying to 
kill me, holloing, “Isill him, kill him, kill him!” and I had to look at that man, and 
veg him not to kill me. 

Question. The men who were firing in the court-house yard, and about the streets, 
were men who had no disguises on? 

Answer. Those that fired on me had none on. 

Question. Did anybody that you saw fire have a disguise on ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Then, why did you call them Ku-Klux that did the firing ? 

- Answer. Because it was one of them that was beating me. The last man that took 
me—I didn’t fall dead at the shot, but they took me down to the lower edge of the 
Donnegan Block that was burned then, and chucked me down in a hole, and I catehed 
hold of him, and he fell on me, and I was bleeding like unto death; and I says, “I can’t 
hollo; you are murdering me.” I says, “ You shot me enough, and I am bound to die.” 
He says, ‘Yes, God damn you, give me that gun.” I says, ““No, I am bound to die 
right now; let my gun lie by me.” 

Question. You have told that. 

answer. But you asked me, and I am obliged to come out that way, because I can't 
lie.» I says, “ Look over there; somebody will come in and catch you directly.” He 
looked over, and he kept beating me with his pistol. I knocked it out of his hand 
with my fist, and then put it under me; and he says, “ Where’s my pistol, God 
damn you?” J says, “Your pistol must have fallen over on the bricks.” I said, “ Let 
me alone, for you are beating me up here, and murdering me; I can’t hollo to save 
my life’ He jumped up and snatched my gun from me. I says, ‘“ Look here—— 

Question. You have told all that, and if you will agree not to go over all that narra- 
tive again, I will agree not to ask you another question. 

Answer. Lam going to tell it all over, because I tell you I was treated shameful, as you 
see. But you asked me about it, and I am one of those men that comes right out. Go 
through the town and ask here. Iam one of those men, as sure as you are born. I 
tell you, as sure as God is over my head, I am not afraid of any but Him in the 
world 





By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Were you acquitted or convicted on that indictment ? 
Answer. I left it to the gentlemen here in the house. 

Question. Were you cleared ? 

Answcr. Yes, sir, I thought so. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 10, 1871. 
LEONARD L. WEIR sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Where do you live? 
Answer. In Limestone County. 
Question. How long have you lived there? 
Answer. About eighteen years. 
Question. What office do you hold ? 
Answer. Justice of the peace. 
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Question. How long have you held that office? 

Answer. I received the appointment under the provisional government—Governor 
Parsons. I don’t think there has been any election since, and I am holding it now 
under the appointment of Governor Smith. 

Question. When were you first appointed justice of the peace? 

Answer. In 1865. : 

Question. Are you a native of a northern or a southern State? 

Answer. Tennessee ; a southern State. | 

Question. I will ask you to state now the particulars of the outrages said to have been 
committed upon your person, and to commence with the first one. 

Answer. Well, sir, on the 31st day of March last I was attacked and tied by a party 
of eight men, and taken out at Basham’s shop. I was taken to the woods, and stripped 
and whipped. 

Question. Were the men disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir; these men were not disguised. 

Question. Did you know them? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Please give their names. 

- ,dnswer. Samuel Moore, Frank L. Gibson, William S. Blair, James Bradford, Pink 
Johnson ; (he goes by that name; I don’t know whether his name is Pinkney rightly, 
or not. I think it is stated before the court Pink or Pinkney;) Budd Harlan—he was 
au stranger to me; he had not been in the neighborhood more than two or three weeks 
—James Kelley. 


By Mr. Beck: 


(uestion. Was he colored ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Please designate the colored ones. 
Answer. Lewis Bradford—— 

Question. Colored ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that makes eight, I believe. 
Question. Which were colored ? 

Answer. Kelley and Bradford. 

Question. Were there not three colored men? 
Answer. No, sir; six white men and two colored. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Proceed with your narrative. . 

Answer. Well, after the whipping was over, they gave me my orders; first, that if I 
ever divulged the secret of their whipping me, or gave their names, they would kill 
ine. 

By Mr. Buckiry: 

ene: What did they whip vou with? State the whipping a litle more partic- 
ularly. | 

Answer. Well, they whipped me with hickories from three and a half to four feet 
long, down to, I suppose, two feet; some of them were three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter at the butt. Toward the last there was one of them—this man Blair—he had 
prepared his whip some time before I was tied—twisted hickory withes—and he 
whipped me with that, with the limber end—the tip-end of it. But he turned the 
butt of it then, toward the last. Harlan had a straight hickory switch, not less than 
three and a half feet long, with three prongs fifteen or eighteen inches long at the tip 
of it. It was about three-quarters of an inch in diameter at the butt, and he used the 
butt of that on me toward the last. The whipping amounted to this: they made the 
negroes whip me first; they whipped very lightly and reluctantly, and begged the 
white men to release them from it; that it seemed to be an unpleasant task; that it 
was not right; but the white men would order them to whip, and whipharder. Then 
they would strike harder for a few licks, and then ease up. They seemed to get en- 
raged then, and they dismissed the negroes from the whipping, and they letin. There 
were from thres to five, as I could get my head around to see how many were whip- 
ping. I could not tell the licks that were coming, but there were several at it; there 
were three to five at one time struck me. The small part of my back, and my hips, 
were beaten; the hide was not broken, but beaten so it bled a little, thickened, jellied, 
and bruised; thickened up as thick as my hand, so I could not sit down easily for 
three weeks. ~ 


By the CrtaAIRMAN: 
Question. About how many strokes were made ? | 
Answer. I would say not less than three hundred, but Ikept no count. I donot wish 
to exaggerate it. 
Question. How long did this whipping continue? 
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Answer. That is a pretty bard question to answer, under the circumstances; but not 
less than three-quarters of an hour. | 

Question. Did all the white men take a hand at it? . 

Answer. No, sir; this man Moore seemed to be the commander of the concern. He 
stood off some four or fiveor maybesix feet. Icould see his position, standing there. He 
didn’t say anything except when they first commenced. I asked them not to strip me, 
and he remarked, “ Those clothes have never done any harm. We don’t want to hurt 
them.” 

Question. Moore did not whip you himself? 

-Inswer. No, sir. 

Question. Did all the remaining white men? 

Answer. Yes, sir, all the remaining white men took a hand, first and last. 

(Juestion. What did they do with you after you were whipped ? 

Answer. The first order they gave me was, that if I told on them, if I said anything 
about it to expose them, that they would kill me; and one party, I think it was John- 
son, said, ‘‘ Yes, we will hang you next time. I was looking at a very suitable tree as 
we came along.” Bradford remarked, ‘No, squire, don’t you say anything about it.” 
Says he, “I know more than you do.” That was the first order, the killing. The next 
was, that I had to appear at the next circuit court to giveevidence against certain par- 
ties that were in jail, the Wisdoms.. I told them I appeared there four or five days 
at a former trial,and had never been called upon as a witness, and had given bond and 
been discharged by the commissioners, and that I knew nothing of the case. Gibson 
said, “By God, we know better. You do know, and you have got to tellit.”. That was 
wll of that order. | 

Question. What prosecution did they refer to where you» had been recognized as a 
witness ? : 

Answer. They referred to some men taken up by Gibson and others, about twelve 
months ago, and put in jail, charged with wearing disguises. 

Question. Had you been subpcenaed as a witness for the State in that case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I attended four days before the judge of our county court. I was 
not called then as a witness. Mr. Coleman, who is here in town now, was assistant in 
the prosecution, and he didn’t deem my evidence important at all, and I was not called 
upon. I then gave bond for my appearance before the grand jury. 

Question. And this man was afraid you would appear as a witness in that case? 

Answer. He wanted me to appear and give evidence against them. I had plead all 
the time that I knew nothing, and had never seen them, which I was ready to swear 
then and now, and that I never saw that party, nor either of the parties who were 
accused, for six weeks prior to the time they were reported to be going in disguise; I 
was ignorant of that. 

Question. Why was he anxious that you should appear as a witness in that case? 

Answer. I don’t know any other cause except that one of the Wisdoms had boarded 
at my house about two months prior to that time. We were friendly as men could 
be, and, to go into a Jittle private matter, it was thought that Mr. Wisdom and a 
daughter of mine would marry, and they had taken it for granted from these circum- 
stances that I knew all or something of these men’s secret movements. I don’t know 
any other cause, but that was spoken of as arumor in the neighborhood, or by these 
parties. | | 7 

Question. I want to know the nature of that prosecution, and why they were anxious 
that you should appear against them as a witness. 

Answer. They had, from report, been riding around—well, I will have to go back of 
that for some two or three months; yes, I will have to go back further than that—— 

(uestion. I will not pre#s that question. 


By Mr. Brcx : | | 
@uestion. You need not go back so far; just go on. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


(Question. You were telling of the second order they gave you; proceed. 

Answer. The next order or condition they put upon me was, that they would hold 
me responsible for any devilment or mischief that should be done in that neighborhood 
after that time. These were all the conditions that they put on me. Under these con- 
ditions, knowing the character of the men as well as I did, I didn’t feel safe in staying 
at or about home, and I left my home, and left the county. I remained absent for two 
months, and during that time the people had taken hold of this thing and inquired. 
it had got public, and the officers and others about Athens took the matter in hand, 
and had my daughter taken to Athens, and she laid in complaint, and the prosecution 
commenced. ; 

Question. Before you come to that, you may go back and state what was the cause 
these men alleged at the time they were whipping you. 

Answer, The cause against me started in this way; I had been at work for this 
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William 8. Blair for some time, and he had failed to come up to his contract. I was 
working for corn on a special contract. I was to have a certain amount of corn in the 
way of my work. 

Question. What was your trade? 

Answer. Carpenter. He kept dilly-dallying about it, and put me off from time to 
time until 1 became fretted and mad aboutit, and gave him some pretty sharp words 
«bout it on several occasions. Meantime, he and this man, Sam Moore, were running a 
aistillery. I had got through with his work, and I began to work in the shop, stock- 
ing plows and so on, and a good many customers at the shop; there is a blacksmith 
shop carried on in connection with my wood-work. The blacksmith was a drinking 
mau, and I was in the habit at that time of indulging myself to some extent. Friends 
would come in and I must treat around, and I could get whisky or brandy whenever 
I wanted it. They promised to pay me, and would pay me in that way. I saw that 
this was consuming my labor, and nothing was coming in. I told my wife then that I 
wanted her to go to Moore and Blair, and forbid them selling me any whisky. She 
had the right to do that, and I told her to doit.. I told her I wanted to get out of that. 
thing. Shedidso. This man Basham, that was carrying on the shop, took pretty 
serious exception to that thing, and made some remarks that were unpleasant, and he 
and I had a falling out. Meantime, Moore and Blair were mad, and kept getting worse, 
and I finally quit working for them at all. They would keep bringing work to the 
shop—wagons; they had wagons; each, I think had a wagon at the shop for me to 
repair. I would not touch them. I just came out square, and told them I would not 
work for Moore and Blair any more, but finally I did help Basham repair one wagon, but 
I worked for Basham. About the time that it was finished Basham and myself had a 
worse falling out, and I moved my tools out of the shop, and moved them up home, and 
got entirely out the shebang, and went on with my work there, and was up there two. 
weeks before the commencement of that difficulty. I was at home about two weeks before 
that. About one week before this abuse took place there was a friend of mine—a neigh- 
bor—who came to me one evening, and said, ‘ Squire, they have got some pretty serious 
charges against you, and ifI was in your place I would leave the country.” Isaid, “I shall 
dono such thing. What are the charges ?’ He up and told me they were circulating the 
report that I had tried to induce a negro that worked for Blair and Moore to take a 
couple of mules and leave the country, and some other things of a scandalous nature, 
but not so bad as that. I said, “It is a lie, and you know it is false, and I am not 
going to leave; they can’t saddle such a thing on.me. If I go away, they will have 
the thing just as they want it.” He insisted that I should leave or I would suffer. I 
did not ask him in what way, but I went right straight to investigating the matter. I 
went to old Doctor Blair, the father of Bill Blair, and asked him what he had heard 
about it. It should have emanated from or through him in some way, He had not 
heard anything of the stealing, or my wanting the negro to take the mules and go with 
me anywhere, but that I had merely met the negro somewhere on the road to mill, 
and told him to leave the team and quit working for Bill Blair; to go along home 
where he belonged. Says I, “It is false; I have never seen that negro on the road at 
all, Ihave never seen anything of him. I don’t scarcely know him. I have seen him 
a few times about the shop with his wagon.” Iwent thento Moore. He gave out that 
it had come through Sam Moore to him. I went to Moore’s house; he was not at home.. 
T left that house and came back to Blaiz’s, and called out William S. Blair to the front 
porch, and asked him about it. The simple charge was that I was meddling with all 
the negroes in the country, trying to get thern to leave their employment; “and,” says. 
he, “it is the prevailing trait of your radicalism.” Says I, “It is an infernal lie, and 
if you repeat that again, I will give you radicalism right here.” Well, we had some. 
pretty short words there, and finally cooled down, and I told him, “So far as these 
negroes are concerned, or anything of the sort, I told Jimmy Kelley when he was com- 
plaining at the shop that he could not get to work, that you were not furnishing the 
team according to contract—I told him he was a fool to stay with you; that he could 
not make anything; that nobody else ever did make anything working about Blair, 
and I told him the evidence of it, and referred him to some others.” As to this Bedford 
negro, he came in with some complaint one evening in the shop, when I was at work, 
but I told him to go along home. He told me where he lived. I told him to go home, 
if he could do better than he could here. Says I, ‘ You can get nothing from Bill Blair 
jor working, unless you have better luck than I have had.” I had made the same 
remark to this fellow Harlan, and to a man named Hardy I’erguson. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
@uestion. Were they in Blair’s employ ?. 
Answer. Yes, sir. Well, Ferguson had complained to me several times that he had. 


worked up a month and his family was sick, and he was sick most of the time, and he 
could not get even meat or bread from Blair for his family. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Were these two negroes you gave this advice the same negroes afterward 
concerned in whipping you ? . 
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Answer, Yes, sir. . 

Question. They belonged to Liair or Bedford, or worked for them? 

Answer. They were working for Blair and Moore. One was named Bedford and the 
other named Kelley. When they met on this evening that I was abused, they introduced 
these negroes as witnesses. ‘They brought up the whole charge of the stealing; of 
iny trying to induce the negro to steal the mule, and when they got through, I was 
asked if I acknowledged or denied it. I said, “I did neither.” Says I, “‘ I will dissect 
the thing, and take what truth there is of it, and the falsehood I will throw aside. 
What I ani guilty of, Iam ready to face youin.” “No,” the reply was, ‘“ you must ac- 
knowledge it all or deny all.” I says, “I can’t do either. I will not deny it all or 
acknowledge all,” but I had to do one or the other. I began to suspect that there was 
trouble ahead, and saw that I had to do some management as best I could. I would 
waive the matter, and put it all off and try to reason. They, inthe meantime, would 
take the negroes off and consult them and drill them awhile, and back they would 
come with the thing rather modified. I still would not come to the proposition. Thev 
stuck to theirs; I stuck to mine. Finally, I took Sam Moore to one side, and made 
this remark: ‘‘ Moore, you have got this thing packed up, and there is no use in my 
saying anything here in thiscrowd ; of course everybody here now believes I am guilty, 
and the whole of it is notbing but the personal matter between you and Bill Blair and 
myself, and if you consider that I have injured you, Iam ready to make acknowledg- 
ment like a gentleman, and if that will not do, 1am ready to take it out with either 
one of you single-handed.” 

Question. At this point, tell the committee how you come to meet this crowd. 

Answer. I met this crowd in answer to a note which is on file in the court of Lime- 
stone County, received from Frank L. Gibson, brought to me by a man named Stephen 
_ Follis. The note, I think, read in about these words: 


“TL L. WErrR, Esq. : 
“Sir: We want to see you on particular purposes at the shop this evening. 

“Ee. L. GIBSON. 
“Marcu 3t, 1871.” 


Question. Was it signed by Gibson alone ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. J responded to that note. When I got there and asked the busi- 
ness, he wanted me, or pretended that he wanted me, to make him a wagon-bed the 
next day. This occurred on Friday, and the next day was Saturday. SaysI, “If you 
will bring the plank up to my shop, at home, I can make it.” Says he, “Can’t you 
make it here?” Isays, “Ireckon not; I have moved my tools out of Basham’s shop 
here, and unless you get the use of the bench from him, I would rather not doit. I 
would rather not work here any way.” He named it to Basham, and asked him if he 
would let me work in the wagon-shop while he was busy. At that Basham flew off on 
the old fuss between us, and reared around heavy. I didn’t want to have any difficulty 
there for two reasons: first was the crowd there, and the fact that there were marriage 
relations between Basham’s family and mine. His son had married my daughter, and 
I thought it was no credit for me and him to quarrel. | 

Question. Were all these men there when you responded to that note and went to see 
Gibson ? | 

Answer. No; this man Johnson came after I got there. Moore and the negroes came 
over after I got there, but I have learned subsequently that they had been at the shop 
before I got there, and had only gone off a little way. : 

Question. Did you go to Gibson’s house ? : 

Answer. No, sir; to Basham’s shop. 

Question. Did he really want a wagon-bed made, or was it a pretext ? 

Answer. I think it was a pretext. I heard nothing more of the wagon-bed. | 

Question. Resume your narrative at the point you left off, when you were called aside 
and talked with Moore. 

Answer. When I spoke, as I said, that I was ready to make acknowledgments, he said 
he thought that ought to be granted; that he was ready to do anything right as a 
Christian. Well, when he mentioned the name Christian, it caused me to rather hang 
my head. , 

Question. Was he a member of the church? | 

Answer. No, siz, not that I know of; at least his practices didn’t indicate anything 
of the sort. He went back to the crowd, and left me sitting where we had been talk- 
ing. We had talked, I suppose, five minutes; may be longer. He went back to the 
crowd, and he told me he would see; he would talk to the other members. I was called 
up to the crowd, and they commenced on the old charge. It did not seem that he had 
saig anything on that point. They commenced where they had left off—to know 
whether I would acknowledge or deny. Right at about that juncture Bill Blair ap- 
peared with that twisted withe in his hand. That gave me some alarm, but we batter- 
whanged the thing around, and talked about it a few minutes, and a man named 
McGregor, who was at the shop, came to me—he got a chance to get a little privately 
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to me from the others—and he says, “‘ My mule is tied down there the other side of the 
shop; I have loosened the rein over the ”—whatever it was she was hitched to—“ and,” 
says he, “‘ you go to her and get away from here, or you are going to suffer in the flesh.” 
I was well acquainted with him, and addressed him familiarly; says I, ‘Mack, I would 
not leave bere to save every one of their lives. I am satisfied I am going to suffer; that 
is what they want. They want to convict me and have things their own way, and I 
will die here but I will see it out here.” 

SUSE I understand, then, that the charges they preferred against you were not 
true ? "i 

Answer. Not true any further than I have stated here. They were wholly untrue. 
There is not a man of my acquaintance in Limestone County, that is not prejudiced, 
who believes it. The enemies didn’t believe it. I think I can prove it by one of these. 
negroes. He has acknowledged since that these tales were fixed up by Gibson and 
Bill Blair, and he was forced to tell them. . 

Question. Wasit atthe conclusion of the whipping that Blair made the remark to you 
that it was the prevailing trait of your radicalism to interfere with negroes? 

Answer. Thag was at a private interview between Blair and me. 

Question. After you had been whipped ? 

Answer. No, sir; a week before. That was at the time I had started around to 
investigate how they had started the tale on me of this stealing. I wanted to get at 
the bottom of it. 

Question. Were you a republicah then ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I was a Union man during the war, and a republican since; nick- 
named or generally called a radical, a name which was not in, very good repute in my 
neighborhood. I will state further, in my district there is a voting strength, I think, 
of one hundred and thirty now for the last two years, and I am the only man that votes 
that ticket at that box. 

Question. What were the politics of Moore, Gibson, Blair, Bradford, Johnson, and 
Harlan, the white men? 

Answer. They claimed to be democrats, or gloried in the name of rebel. They 
belonged to the democratic party. 

ueuen: During the time you were being whipped, was anything said about your 
politics ? 

Answer. Johnson remarked this, “‘ We will give you negro equality.” Iwill state here 
what I don’t believe I have stated yet: that they made the negro Kelley tie me. He 
approached me witha leather strap. I happened at the time to be standing in the yard 
of the shop, outside of the building, and the party or crowd was in the shop drinking 
whisky or brandy or something. I had quit drinking some two weeks before that time, 
and have not drank any since. I did not partake of any with them. When he told me 
they said he must tie me, I said, ‘Jim, you must not do it.” He said, “I don’t want to 
do it.” They came out of the shop, and ordered him to tie me. He said, “‘ Gentlemen, ' 
some of you gentlemen tie this man; it isnot right fora negro to tie awhiteman. It is 
something I am not used to.” They formed aring around me. Gibson appeared in front 
of me with a piece of split wood about two and a half feet long, rather broader one way 
than it was thick the other. Idid not notice itssize very much, but I suppose, from the 
size of the other pieces in the yard, it was about an inch and a half, and with the stick 
in his hand be ordered the negro to tie me. Whether he got in that position to enforce 
obedience by the negro ornot I do not know, but I took it to myself, crossed my hands, 
and was tied. 

Question. You say these two negroes, Kelley and Bedford, worked for Moore and 
Blair? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. How did they vote? 

Answer. Ido not know. I never meddled with them. 

Question. What is your opinion as to whether these negroes actcd voluntarily or 
under compulsion ? 

Answer. They acted under compulsion ; I am clearly of that opinion 5 and here I wish 
to make one other remark in a political way, and after that I do not wish to have any- 
thing more to say or do with politics. These parties madquse of political prejudice, I 
think; I am satisfied that Blair and Moore took advantage of political prejudice to 
carry out what they lacked the moral courage to do themselves. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that you were the only man in that precinct 
who voted the republican ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. Was it cast up to you in an odious way that you were a radical? 

gswer. Not on that day. 

Question. But before that? 

Answer. Blair had thrown it up to me before that, on this occasion I speak of. 

Question. Were any of these men owners of property who were concerned in whip- 
ping you? 
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Answer. Gibson owned some property, if it was paid for. He was living on property 
he had bought. My understanding is that he was involved in debt, and was owing for 
the land so “jong that he was really not worth anything. The others, all of them, except 
Blair, belonged to rather the migratory or transient class of people. They had not 
been in the country more than two years; some not that long. They were strangers. | 

Question. Blair owned a distillery ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buckiey: 


Question. Had Moore lived there very long’ 

Answer. Not in that neighborhood. He was Stedite raised in the northeast portion 
of the county, but he had not been in the neighborhood exceeding fifteen or eighteen 
months at that time. I think he came into that neighborhood about the first of Janu- 
ary before. 


By the CuarIRMAN: 


Question. He was interested with Blair in the distill oy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it a licensed distillery, or an illicit one ? 

Answer. I think it was illicit. It has been proven so and torn down by the iaarshal, 
or by his orders, within the last two weeks. 

Question. What did they distill; fruit or grain? 

Answer. Fruit and grain both. 

Question, How much did they turn out a week ? 

Answer. Iam not able to say. I never paid any attention tothe man. I left a short 
time after they commenced distilling. They had been distilling fruit for several years 
at the same place. They commenced distilling grain last spring, and had not made 
but two or three runs when I left the neighborhood. I learned subsequently that they 
failed in getting grain, and did not run more than perhaps half the time during the 
summer; but I was not there to know. That is the general account. 


By Mr. Buckiry: 


Question. The still has now been seized? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. You may now resume your narrative at the point where-you stated that 
your daughter had made an aftiduvit. 

Answer. Well, after I had left home, this whole transaction got out to the public. It 
seemed to have been told by themselves. When I left home, I had laid in the woods 
the Friday night after I was abused. I staid in the house all day, and laid abed 
pretty much all Saturday following, and Saturday night I wentto the woods. On Sun- 
day morning I concluded to go across the river, into another county. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. What river? 
Answer. Elk River. I went toa friend of mine there, and knocked around during 
Sunday. I made an arrangement before I left home in the morning, with my daugh- 
ter, for her or my son to mect me on the bank of the river. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. At this point, state who composed your family ? 

Answer. My wife, and daughter that is grown, and five children, from tourteen years 
old down—boys and girls. 

Question. Proceed with your narrative. 

Answer. I made this arrangement with my family, my daughter, particularly, tor her 
to meet me at the river, and if they got any items or anything pr ejudicial, to meet me 
on the bank and let me know it, and I would not cross. I would still stay on that side 
and see how matters were going on. I was very much cowed. All my expectation 
was to leave the country and get my family away. ‘They met me, according to ap- 
pointment, about sundown, and brought my clothes, with a report that they had seen 
my son-in-law. He had heard of it, and had come to/see me, and he had noted certain 
riding about—the movements of certain parties on Saturday night before—and was 
fearful that there was something further in contemplation; and the request of my 
family was for me to get away. I took my clothes and staid in the neighborhood on 
the opposite side of Elk River from home, and on Monday morning I bought a canoe 
and put off. I went out of Elk River to the Tennessee, and through to Courtland, on 
the Charleston and Memphis road, and took the train from there to Mississippi. 

Question. This occurrence was in Limestone County? 

answer. Yes, sir; the occurrence was all in Limestone County. During my absence 
T received a letter from my wife, stating she had received iny letters, and stating, fur- 
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ther, that she had written to me once before, but the outlaws had got her letter that 
‘she had intended for me; also, in the same letter she stated that they had made a raid 
upon her or upon the house—some ten or twelve—and she had identified a portion of 
them. They had abused her in language. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

(Juestion. Were they in disguise? 

Answer. No, sir; not in disguise. Those that came in the house were not in disguise, 
and she knew them. Of those out of doors, a part of them would talk at a time in a 
disguised voice. 

Question. Was it in the night-time ? 

Answer. It was abont an hour before day, or an hour and a half, or longer, when 
they came to the house. They pretended to be hunting disguises, and searched the 
house from floor to garret, and under the floor, and had the children all to get out of 
the beds, so that they could turn them up; and accused my wite of wearing disguises, 
and went on at a pretty large rate; and finally after they yave up searching, they went 
into the yard. She was watching them, and she could see the bulk, and was satisfied 
that there was ten or twelveofthem. They had told her, in the mean time, that they 
were in a bad scrape. My daughter had recognized a part of them as being the same 
party that had whipped me, and had charged them with it; and this Jobnson said, 
‘We are in a bad scrape, and we are going to get out, and J will give you to under- 
derstand we are not afraid of the law; we have a law of our own.” And when they 
vave my wife the order that she had to leave in ten days, she told them very promptly 
she would not do it; that that was her home; that her husband, whom they had 
abused and driven from the country, had paid for it for her, and she was going to die 
before she would leave it. They:told her if she did not leave they would give her and 
Fanny, that is my daughter, three times a day what they had given old L. L. Well, 
that occurrence got out. My wife had written me this; that this ontrage had got ont, 
and the people had taken hold of it. At that point, my daughter was sent for to town, 
and the friend that brought her to town took by-ways. He was afraid for his own 
life. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What town? Athens? 
-luswer. The county seat of Limestone. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. How far did you live from Athens? 

Answer. About eleven miles. The good people, my old neighbors, were intimidated, 
and were actually afraid to come out openly and defend my wife, but, through good 
management, this friend brought my daughter to Athens, and there she made her 
complaint. Warrants were immediately issued, and the parties were all arrested, ex- 
cept two, who are running at large vet. The case is progressing. It has been put off 
from time to time. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

(Question. Were you bound over to appear against these men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was your surety ? 

Answer. Let me see 

Question. Was the sheriff ? 

Answer. The sheriff was one. 

Question. I do not care about the others. 

Answer. It was a good bond. 

Question. When did you come back ? | 

Answer. I came back just two months from the time I left home, or within a day or 
two of that. I came back about the lst of June. Ileft the Ist or 3d of April, and I 
think it was the 2d or 3d of June that I got home. | 

Question. In June last ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. When at home it alarmed my wife to see me. She was very mach 
excited, fearing that these parties would find out that Iwas home. A neighbor’s little 
daughter happened to come on some errand after breakfast, and went home and told 
her parents, who were all my friends, of it. The lady of the house came right straight 
to see me, and would not give me any rest atall. She and my wife both beset me to 
go right across Elk River, in the neighborhood of Lentzville, and stay there—about 
two miles from where I live. They said they did not consider me safe where I was. I 
went over in the neighborhood, and went to the sheriff, Mr. Lentz. That was on Sat- 
urday, and my wife came over the next day, and we staid there until Monday, and I 
came over to Athens in company with themh. Well, it was managed very well in get- 
ting up witnesses. A good many had developed themselves; had voluntarily come 
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forward and told what they knew—ny old neighbors—and they had evidence sufficient 
to convict these parties without my presence. On the Ist of June I was at Athens, 
and I went back then into Colbert County to my work. In about two weeks I was 
taken sick and returned home. From that time I was in the neighborhood, working 
most of the time for Squire Lentz, the sheriff, up to the 10th of September. During 
the time when I would go home I would lie in the woods. I never slept in my own 
house. ° | 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. You would lie out at night, you mean? 

Answer. Yes, sir. We had discovered, in the mean time, that these parties were 
watching for me. We had pretty good evidence of it; enough to keep me on my 
guard. I hardly ever went the same route backwards and forwards twice. I would 
rarely go back the same way I came, but would go through the woods by byways. I 
eluded them. I had learned that they were watching for me. I eluded their vigilance 
up to the 10th of September. I believe that that is about all I have to state now of 
the old case. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You may now give the committee the particulars of the second time you 
were visited. 

Answer. Well, sir, Sunday, the 10th of September, of the present year, I had returned 
from Mr. Lentz’s, where I was at work, at about ten o’clock. 

Question. Ten o’clock in the morning ? 

Answer. In the morning. My wife was commencing to tell me of the discoveries and 
items they had gathered in the last three or four days, of strange parties in the neigh- 
borhood, and certain movements. I think maybe this had consumed about ten min- 
utes of time. I was about to ask her to give me some water, to let me shave and put 
on clean clothes, and I would go back to the other side of the river. She was sitting 
nearer the door than I was, and happening to turn her head she cried, “La! there are 
disguised men in the yard.” I jumped up and aimed to get out of the back of the 
house. I thought I would make arun of it and get out back by the woods. I saw the 
glimpse of a man where I aimed to get out. J turned back and snatched an old mus- 
ket in the house that I had had loaded. I did not know whether it was loaded at that 
time or not. I snatched it aud happened to look and there was no cap on it. I recol- 
lected a cap in my vest pocket. I suatched that and put it on, and came to the front 
ioor. It was all the work of a moment—just as quick as it could be done. I did not 
see them, only the two at the gate. I digl not see any one in the yard. I heard the 
tramp of feet at the back door and then there were three in the door with their pistols 
leveled on me as they were all coming in. I just set the gun down and they rushed on 
and gathered hold of me and rushed me right off. There were five of the disguised 
party that Isaw. They pushed me and kept me in a run for about two hundred yards 
irom the house, and they then put me upon a horse behind one of the men who went 
ahead, in front, and went off in a great hurry. My daughter and one son had left the 
house just a few minutes after I had got home, going out where they knew of some 
grapes, or maybe a peach tree in some old field to get some, and they had got some 
three hundred yards from the house when they heard the alarm their mother gave, or 
scream, when 1 was taken. The youngest one got a glimpse of the party, and came 
across the nigh way and intercepted them, and she said there was one man in the crowd 
who was not disguised. She said there was six or eight in the bunch, and one was not 
disguised, and he kept motioning a pistol at her. I did not see but five. My position 
was such when I saw them that I had not a chance to see more than the five. 

Question. Were they all disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all that I saw were. 

Question. Will you please describe their disguise ? | 

Answer. It was red and blue, the best I could see was, and their faces were covered. 
I had no time for taking a minute observation. It was red and blue, and maybe 
some white mixed up. 

Question. Did they all have horses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some were, I know, and some, I think, were not. I was in my shirt 
sleeves and bareheaded when they took me off. 

Question. Mounted behind a disguised man ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. He rode in front until they got about a mile from home. They 
stopped there, and they put a bandage around my eyes, of a handkerchief, or something 
he talded up and tied around my eyes. They tied my hands behind me, and then they 
put the head covering—I believe it is called the hood of a horse-covering—turning it 
right over my head and shoulders, and it was fastened in some way to my hands be- 
hind; but the great bulk of it hung down to ‘near my waist. When they started with 
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me from there I was entirely blind from the bandage around my eyes, but I could tell 
they were riding in a circle, and after a while they struck a road, and by this time they 
had me bewildered as to locality, but I could tell by the horses’ feet that they were in 
aroad or open ground. There were no leaves under the horses’ feet, and I could tell 
that it was open ground that they were on. This bandage came out or slipped down 
off of my eyes. It worked down. It did not stay very long. Then I had the light, 
but only the light as if through a very thick canvas or very heavy domestic. I could 
then tell the course they were traveling, mainly by the sun. They traveled generally 
in a southern course, but I was so badly bewildered by this time that I did not know 
anything about the locality. Occasionally they would stop and circle. They went on 
in that way, I think, until near 12 o’clock. I think it was well on to an hour or an 
hour and a half or longer. All that was sometimes in the woods and sometimes in open 
spaces of road, and they stopped and rode off; they had been traveling in a road 
tor some distance, but they turned into the woods and rode into the woods apiece, and 
stopped and dismounted. I was taken off of the horse, and there were two of the party 
rode off. I did not think from the sound of the horses’ feet that the party had increased 
from the time they had left my house up to that time. After standing in that posi- 
tion, blindfolded and suffering, for it was terribly warm, and I was suffering with thirst, 
and almost suffocated, I had to lean over in front, in this way, [illustrating, |] to keep the 
hood so I could get air. If I sat straight it came down to my face. I could hear by 
the voices that there were three there. There may have been more, but I was certain 
of three distinct voices, though they talked in their disguised tone. After a wile I 
asked them, ‘‘ Men, what do you design doing with me? If you intend to kill me, which 
I believe you are going to do, I want to knowit.” The reply was, “ We can’t answer 
no questions.” They talked on among themselves for a while, and at, that time I dis- 
covered or detected the voice of Sam Moore, speaking in an undertone. After a while 
one of the party came up and stood behind me, and says, ‘‘ My friend, I can say one 
thing to you: if you have any preparations to make for death, it is time you were at it. 
You have but.a short time to live.” Isaid, “Just about as I expected, and I would 
like to have some writing materials, so that I can write a little notetoa friend. There 
is some business I have on hand that is entircly unsatisfactorily arranged, and I would 
like to write to him.” They told me I should haveit. After a while the crowd came 
back—or there was a crowd came back—I could hear the horses’, feet, and there was «a 
ereat deal of talking, and the question was asked, ‘Who have you got there?” and 
the answer was, ‘ Weir.” ‘ What,” says one, “the old Squire?” “Yes.” Well, they 
counseled, and went on for some time, and, finally, there was a pencil and a scrap of 
paper procured for me, and I was led off perhaps some twenty steps—1 judge about 
that far—behind a tree, and the blindfold taken off. I hada fine pair of spectacles 
they had taken off of my eyes, when they first blindfolded me, that they now handed 
‘back for me to put on, in order to write. I was guarded at that time by two men; 
both had on disguises, but the face of one was naked. He was a man J did not know. 
I did not recognize him at that time, but I finally found him out before I got shut of 
them. 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer. A man by the name of Boyce. You will learn after a while how I detected 
him. I wrote a noteto Squire Lentz, the sheriff, stating to him that I had been cap- 
tured, and had but a short time to live ; that my doom was sealed, and that I wanted 
him to do so and so in such matters, and to take care of my children. Well, when 1 
got that through—got done writing—I gave it to them. They promised me very faith- 
fully that it should be earried and delivered to Mr. Lentz. The blindfold was put on 
me, and I was led back and stopped right at a halter-chain and rope that was right at: 
my feet. I could only see a circle of eighteen inches or two feet around my feet. They 
might have had a design in stopping me there. At any rate Istopped, and there was a 
rope and halter-chain lying there; and they talked among themselves all this time, of 
which I understood but little. At this time I detected Johnson’s voice, and Gibson’s. 
I was asked by some one of the party in which way I preferred to die, by hanging or 
shooting. Says I, “It is not for me to make the choice, but if you intend my family 
to get my body to bury I do not want it mangled or bloodied up by being shot; I don’t 
want them to see any blood.” Then the rope was put around my neck and the regu- 
lar hanging knot tied. I expected then to go right up there; I had no other calcula- 
tion. They kept counseling and fooling about, and finally I was put up behind one of 
the party and away they went. They were sometimes in the woods and sometimes in 
the open ground, and from the tramping of the horses’ feet I footed up that there were 
twelve or fifteen in the crowd, from the noise. Well, they kent questioning me a great 
deal about the old difficulty, and asked me if I knew any of them, and I denied know- 
ing any of them. I knew one of the men who asked these questions just as well as if. 
I hag been standing right before his face. 

Question. You were not entirely candid in your answers to these gentlemen ? 

Angwer. No; I was using a little policy. While going on in that way I discovered 
that a portion of the crowd had sloughed off; they seemed to be leaving and going off 
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in another direction. That led me to believe, from the noise around me, that there 
was not more than five or six men with me. One of ‘the party asked another, ‘‘ How 
many boys went around the other way ?” and the answer was, “Nine.” Along in this 
time this man I was riding behind told me he lived thirty-five miles from that } place in 
Tennessee, and all lived up there about that far; and that “they came down to settle 
this business, this difficulty yon have got these ’poys into. There are none of these 
men you had this difficulty with, or this lawing with, in this crowd. Do you think 
there is?” I said, “No, I reckon not.” He says, “I know they are not, for I know 
there are some of them have sick families at home that they can’t leave. wy said, “It 
would have been a fine thing for me, I guess, if you had all had sick families.” Now I 
jad not had any water all day. Finally we came toa spring. They had plenty, of 
brandy during the day, and were drinking, and offered it to me, and on two occasions 
{ had taken a mouthful of brandy to quench the thirst. I would hold it in my mouth 
and spit it out to quench the thirst. They would abuse me and tantalize me for spitting 
it out. Finally we got to water. It was now getting towards evening. I was almost 
famished. They got a bottle of water at the spring and gave me water. They had to 
raise the hood up so I could get the bottle to my head to drink, and I saw the spring 
and knew it. It was what we called Dripping Spring. I had only a glance around it, 
and I could not tell how we had come into it. 

Question. How far from this spring is your house? 

Answer. Four miles and a half; I think about that; it is that far on a straight line, 
and by the traveled road it would be five miles, I think. They passed on further, 
winding and turning about, but still, I thought, kept pretty generally in a southwest 
direction, from the force of the sunlight on this blind. 

Question. Traveling through the woods? 

Answer. Yes, sir, woods and occasionally open spaces, but ee Gieoueh woods, and 
¥ discovered briars and vines, and in some places it was pretty difficult to get throtgh. 
At length there was a halt. I heard Sam Moore remark—it seemed like they had just 
:net; that was the impression on my mind; that they met some other party at the 
halt: I put it up in my mind that it was the same party that had made off before— 
and Sam Moore remarked in his natural voice, “It is decided.” There seemed to be an 
agreement, or an amen, to that. He rode ona piece, and the remark was made, 
«¢Here’s about as good a limb as we will find.” They dismounted, two or three of them, 
and I was taken down off of the horse and led a few feet, and as I was led off I rather 
ran against the tree. I discovered there was a tree there. Icould hear some one 
€ limbing it, and the rope was taken up, and I was hoisted from the ground; I don’t 
know how high. I was hoisted right up. The first thing T knew after feeling myself 

70 up, L was on my back on the ground, and some one of the crowd was in the act of 
helping me up. He had rather‘run his hand under my shoulder and was helping me 
up, and I thought that he slackened the rope there. 

Question. Was it a regular slipping noose ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, if was a regular hangman’s knot, fixed so as to draw tight—a slip- 
knot. 

Question. Did you become unconscious after being drawn up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, for I know nothing of the falling. I must have fallen. The rope 
evidently broke, for was lying on my back at the first consciousness. After I felt 
myself go up, I was sensible of a choking sensation for a short time, but the next thing 
I knew I was lying on my back and this man in the act of helping me up. They 
appéared to get into a jaw among themselves, and disagreed among themselves, and. 
jawed a good deal. One wanted to and another would not, and at last one swore he 
would leave, and, I think, got on his horse from the movements I could hear. About 
this time, or while this was going.on, this man that raised me up had never taken his 
hands off of me, and he whispered to me, “They will not hang youif I can help it 
1 will save you if I can.” 

Question. Did you know the voice? 

Answer. No, sir; I know nothing of that voice. They continued to jaw on for some 
time. At length I was led up to a tree, I think a different tree; I could not tell, but it 
appeared from my movements like it. was a few feet from it, and the rope was ’ drawn 
that time until it was very tight, but I was not taken off of the ground. 

Question. Did you lose consciousness ? 

Answer. No, sir, not at that time. I had lost my consciousness the first time, but n08 

in the second time. They didn’t tighten the rope enough to take me from the ground. 
‘They quit then, and I was put on the horse with the same man that had hold of me. 
I felt him, and his size ; made excuses to rub my breast against him to try and locate. 
the size of the man. “Finally, after going on a piece, they stopped, and Gibson remarked, 
*¢Here’s the Tennessee River ; let him see it.” They raised up the hood and I could see 
the opening of the river, but it was a dense thicket of undergrowth and. stuff, and I 
could not recognize the locality. When it was raised up, I could see that the man I 
was riding behind was in disguise, and I didn’t think his size suited for either of the 
men T recognized the voice of. I knew it was not Gibson, for he was at my left. 
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Question. Was this the same man who whispered to you that they should not hang 
vou if he could help it ? 3 . = 
_ Answer. Yes, sir; Iam satisfied, because he led me right up to his horse and mounted, 
and told them to put me up behind him. After they had showed me where I was, or 
gave me the privilege of looking at the river, the blind was put down again and away 
they went. I did not get a chance to look around to see how many there were in the 
crowd. Wecame to some water and crossed; I could hear from the talk and the 
drifting about that it was a difficult place to cross at, and some were directing to.one 
point and some to another. Finally, I and the man I was riding behind, had both to 
get down. The bank coming down on the opposite side was steep, and he said his 
horse could not get up. We got down. My hands were tied and he remarked [ 
oe not stuy behind him and get up this bank with my hands tied ; I had no way of 

olding. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


@uestion. The bank was sosteep? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; and he led me across that place. By leaning over and looking, I 
could hear there was a little water. There were a good many old logs, and I guessed 
the place to be a certain slough, that makes out from the Tennessee River, and dries 
up sometimes—an old slough. I was pretty certain that we were traveling down the 
river and crossing that slough. We finally got across it, and I was put up behind the 
man again. I do not know whether it was the same man or another. They were 
talking about shifting. Directly afterwards, they got into the worst thicket J think 
any set of men ever got in—vines, and canes, and everything of the sort—and I was 
dragged off of the horse, going up a steep place, by vines or something. At this time, 
whue in the thicket, I heard the name of Smith called three different times. I heard 
the name of Bradford called twice. When I was dragged off the horse this man 
called for some one to come and put me np. They came and took hold of me very 
roughly, and would throw me about half way up and let me fall back; and a man said 
to Frank: ‘‘ Don’t be so rough,” and Frank Gibson replied, in his natural voice, that he 
didn’t care. I was put on and we went on, and we struck an open field. From the 
slough, I judged it to be a certain field on a large island in the Tennessee River. They 
stopped just after we got into that opén space, and I was under the impression that 
a part of the crowd turned back and left them. After that I could not Lear so many 
horses’ feet. Shortly after that, or about that time, one of the party told me, “We 
have twelve men at your house, to guard it, so that no news will get ont from it,” and 
he called to Frank, ‘‘ Wasn’t it twelve?” and he says, “No; it was eleven. It was 
within one of it.” That was the reply made by Frank Gibson. Finally they stopped, 
and all got down, and Frank Gibson remarked, “ Here’s the place. Let him see where 
he is.” They let me down, after they got off. They led mea few steps forward, and 
when they took off the hood I discovered that I was on the bank of the Tennessee River. 
They began to discuss among themselves now who was going tv do the work. They 
all appeared to be unwilling; at last Johnson said, “I-will doit. I can manage him,” 
and he stripped off and went into the river. While he was stripping off, one of the 
party put the bandage back on my eyes, and tied it very tight, and they took a wisp 
of leaves. One suggested to daub my eyes up with mud. Another suggested, “ No; 
that will wash out.” But they put in a wisp of leaves over the balls of my eyes, and 
tightened the bandage. Johnson walked out and ordered me to follow. I blundered 
in, There were logs there, and it was muddy right at the bank. It was with great 
difficulty that I could keep from falling down. I staggeredin. JI didn’t know which. 
course to go, and he kept calling to me, but I never could locate a noise right close to 
me, and when I would think I was going to him I would be wrong, and he ordered me 
how to go. JT inally he came up and caught hold of me. Ireckon I was going down 
stream by the way he turned me and led me off into the river a piece, and at length he 
hollered, ‘Some more of you come in.” They stripped off, and two camein. They 
commenced ducking me. They would stoop down and catch me. It was about waist 
deep of water. They would catch me under the crotch, and hoist me, and throw me 
under head foremost. My hands were tied behind me; sometimes I would recover my 
breath ; sometimes they would assist me. As quickas I could get a breath, under I 
would go again. After that had been done about a dozen times this bandage came off 
of my eyes, and I looked around every opportunity I had when I wasup. They called 
Frank Gibson to come in. Johnson was in there, and a couple of other men who were 
strangers to me, or passed themselves off and aimed to be. One was really a stranger ; 
one they kept calling George, and I kept looking at him every chance I had. They 
called him George, and finally I located him, and eventually became certain that I was 
right, and knew I could not be mistaken. | 

Question. Who was he? | 

Answer. George Peace. I had seen him frequently, formerly, but had not seen him 
for about two years. They got Frank~Gibson in; Sam Moore was standing on the 
bank with his disguise on, but with his face naked. He had his suit and blouse and 
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pants on. The others had stripped off their disguises and clothing on the bank and 
came into the rivernaked. Well, four of them started in then, and they would play leap- 
frog with me, souzing me under and choking me and running and jumping over 
me as we used to do as boys playing in the water. One would turn me under and they 
would go under and over me. They enjoyed this hugely ; my hands were tied behind 
me and I had to bear it. Gibson would throw me under and say, “How do you like 
_the commissioners’ court? How will that do for a commissioners’ court ?”’ tantalizing 
me repeatedly. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What did he refer to? 

Answer. That needs an explanation that ought to have come in before. 

Question. Perhaps you had better go on with your narrative and make the explana- 
tion afterward. 

answer. They went on with that until they discovered that it was pretty cold. They 
were cooling down; their brandy had given out. I was not cold. The exercise was 
80 great and my clothes were ou; I would have been sweating if the water had not 
kept it down. They worked at that until they got tired, or seemed to be. One said 
“This won’t do; we must finish it.” He led me out to the bank and looked at some 
limbs and said, “This will do,” or ‘ That will do,” and they pitched up the rope they 
had had previously and put it around my neck and went out in the river again, AS 
they ducked me under when I would attempt to recover, the fellow with the rope would 
keep jerking it and keep me on my back. I had learned when a boy to hold my hands 
across under my back and float. I attempted several times to get to my feet and they 
jerked me back and I just eased off to floating and they would keep jerking me around. 
Finally, the rope by repeated jerks got so tight that I choked down and could not get 
my breath, and sunk. They took me up aud set me on my feet. 

Question. Was the rope around your neck ? 

Answer. Yes,-sir; and choked me until I was not able to help ageeles in the water; 
then they slackened the rope, or slackened the knot, so I could get breath, and then 
grabbled in the water, in the bottom of the’ river, and got up some rocks—I think. 
about twenty-pound rocks. I am a pretty good jude re of water, for I have fished a 
great deal. They tied these rocks with a rope as close as they could get to my neck, 
and then the question was, who would go out with me. It was put upon Johnson and 
Peace, that they should take me out and finish. Gibson remarked, ‘“‘ When you are 
done with him, and he is drowned, tic the rope to that snag, so that ‘when he rises he 
will not float off.” They took me out about fifty yards; ‘at. the point where. they 
stopped the water was about to the waist-band of wy ‘pants, a little deeper than it was 
before. One got on each side of me, and they put me to the bottom, sunk me to the 
bottom, and held me there. Well, I just gave up; I reflected this is the last; I was 
out of breath. As I strangled and caught my breath, they raised me to the top and 
took the rocks loose and led me back to the bank. Sam Moore was sitting there, and 
told me to take a seat by him. I sat down pretty close to him. He said, “ Squire, 
when I started out this morning I meant to do just what I told you last spring I would 
do; but I have concluded to spare your life, and I had hard work to do so. I thought 
I would spare your life, though, thinking you might be useful.” What he meant by 
that remark I don’t know, and I have never been able to make that out. “ Well,” says 
I, “a man in my condition will accept almost any terms to save his life.” Says he, 
“We are going to keep you a close prisoner until after court, and you have got to keep 
your daughter Fannie and your son John away from court. And another one of the 
party, I don’t remember w hich, remarked, “‘ And other witnesses.” ‘ No,” says Moore, 
“€hem three will be enough; we can manage the balance, and,” says he, ‘if Fannie 
and John appear at that court we will kill you certain, and if ever you tell anything 
that has been done to-day we will kill you; do you mark that?” I agreed to it. Gib- 
son and Johnson immediately commenced putting on their clothes about this time and 
gathering up their disguises; they didn’t put them on any more, I think. One of them 
took the hood I had béen blindfolded with off with him, and left Moore and these two 
men that were apparent strangers with me. By this time it was after sundown, or 
‘half way between sundown and dusk. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. Had they then taken the hood off you and untied your hands ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the hood had been taken off me when I first went to the river, 
and the bandage put. on my eyes; but that came off pretty soon, and at this time my 
hands were untied when I came out, but the rope was still around my neck. They 
made me walk with them, one of them held the rope, out some thirty steps from the 
_ bank of the river, may be farther, into a large cornfield wheré they gathered corn to 
feed their stock with. There at that place I had a chance of looking around, and knew 
the ground well—the ficld LT wasim I was satisfied about the place before, but now I 
knew that it was Frank Gibson’s field over on the island.. When they got the corn to 
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feed the stock I asked Moore if he had a match to make a fire; that I was very cold, 
my clothes being all wet. He made a fire in a drift of dry wood, and he tied the rope 
to a sapling—the other hand—I may say he tied me to the sapling. I took off my 
clothes, wrung them out amd dried them as fast as I econld, holding them to the fire 
tolerably comfortable. We were there three-quarters of an hour, until it was good 
dark. Moore told me we had to leave there; to get my clothes all on, to fix up; we 
must get away farther. I got my clothes on, and during the time I was fixing my 
clothes they were gathering up their disguises. These two strange ones had put on 
their every-day clothes previous to that time. They were gathering up their disguises 
aud fixing up their budget, some way or other, when some discussion oceurred between 
them and Moore about the convenience of carrying disguises. Moore said he always 
carried his under or on top, asit suited lin, and that he had no trouble in turning 
them; and he took off his disguise and took off his every-day pants and coat, and then 
put ou his disguise suit next to his drawers, or under what was his outer clothes; put 
on his every-day clothes, hiding the disguises entirely from view. The face covering I 
didn’t sec. Moore remarked, “ The squire don’t’ Know nobody but ime, and I am not 
afraid of him ;” and this man by the name of Boyee remarked, ‘‘ He don’t know me.” 
“No,” says I, “I don’t believe Ido,” aud I didn’tatthe time. This other one remarked, 
“You don’t know me?” TI looked at him and said I, “They have been calling you 
George, and I think it is George Peace. Iam pretty certaiu;” and he looked at one 
of the others right quiekly, and then turned immediately to me and sort of smiled and 
said, “You are mistaken about the Peace. My name is George.” I said, “TI have not 
seen George for some time. I used to know him. Probably I am mistaken,” and tha 
passed off at that. They fixed for leaving the place and puta disguise cap over me, 
then blindfolded me—one of their own caps. They put that over my head; my Lands 
were not tied any more then. I was helped up behiud one of thew, and struek out in 
the direction up the river. It wasthen dark, and I happened to be the hindermost 
one of the crowd and, having the use of my lands, I slipped up the face covering so I 
could sec, and I kept the locality and knew the ground all the way to where we 
stopped. At a certain point Moore terned off and left me and the other two men, and 
said he would go and get some brandy, and told them where to stop at—a certain cross- 
fence. We went on up to that cross-fence and we all gotdown. I laid down on a pile 
of rails, resting myself. Directly Moore came back and had some brandy—a quart. 
They put on with me then, and stopped at length, as they supposed, at a place that I 
did not know anything about, but it was south of Frank Gibsou’s house—or rather his 
horse-lot—at the back of a plum-thicket. Moore lett us there to go to the house and 
see if anybody was there or who was there. While he was gone this man I did not 
recognize commeneed talking to me about how badly I had acted in lawing these men 
for what they had done to me last spring, and there was a good deal said about it be- 
tween him.and me. Finally he remarked, “Tam a friend of Sam Moore. I don’t live 
about here. Ilive in Tennessee. I was down here at Sam Moore’s at the time of that 
Blair raid about twelve months ago. I staid all night with Sam Moore.” Right 
there I knew who it was. I bad staid all night with Sam Moore the same night my- 
self. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who was he? 

Answer. Boyce; there’s where I detected him; he had been strange to me; I had not 
got at him before that time. After a while Moore came back, and they led me from 
there to the house. They watched me very close about keeping me blindfolded, but I 
would occasionally get it slipped up a little so as to get a glimpse of the surrounding 
objects as well as I could; I knew Frank Gibson’s stables. We walked right through 
a passage between the crib and the stables. When we crossed the fence, to get in the 
yard, I knew the yard; it was full of locust trees; I could discover them through the 
disguise—it was a thin, domestic concern, and I could get the shadow or outlines of the 
locust trees through that; besides, I got my hand up once so as to look out a little. 
They took me into the back of the house, and around through the house, up stairs, to 
a very comfortable bed, and told me I could sleep there. They scattered off, except 
one of the party that staid with me. 

By Mr. BECK: | 

Question. Was the rope taken off your neck then? 

Answer. No, sir; the rope was still around my neck all this time. One of the party, 
I don’t remember which, staid ‘with me. I was guarded all the time, and they were 
passing backward and forward. In a short time they put a chain on me. Moore 
attempted first to lock both ankles together, but he could not get the thing tv fit. 
Finally, he locked it around one ankle to the bedstead. They brought me some 
supper, and I ate a few bites and tried to compose myself as well as I could. By this 
time I had taken this blindfold off of my head entirely, when I went to eat in their 
presence, and they did not. put it back. Well, I slept a very little that night; I wag 
guarded; one of the men slept in the room; he laid on a pallet across the room from 
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me. [had the opportunity of looking around. There was alight burning in the room; 
I recognized the room; I knew the place; I had been in the room many a time before; 
I had gone up the stairs many a time before, and knew all the surroundings. About 
an hour before day they unlocked me, put a heavy coat ‘on me, or gave it. to me to 
wear, and blindfolded me and took me off—Moore, Boyce, and Peace. They took me 
off south from Gibson’s to a slough of the Tennessee River, to a thicket of cane, briers, 
and weeds. It had been a cleared piece of land, but grew up very densely with weeds 
and undergrowth. Boyce and Peace there left us—I suppose to go home. They left 
Moore with me. Moore then chained my ankles together; he used a padlock to secure 
iny feet, about six inches apart. One of the parties that left took the hood they had 
over my face with him. I was not blindfolded any longer. Moore staid with me all 
day, and guarded me with pistols and a double-barreled shot-gun. About eight or nine 
o’clock Gibson brought us breakfast and some water. 

Question. Gibson no longer concealed ? 

Answer. No longer concealed; he came in his natural clothing then. They furnished 
me with a pencil and a sheet of paper to write a letter tomy daughter. — 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Gibson did? : | 

Answer. Gibson. I wrote the letter to my daughter, stating that I was alive, and a 
close prisoner, and that I had the promise of my life upon certain conditions; that my 
life was in her hands; that they would keep me a prisoner until after court, and if she 
and John appeared against me at court they would kill me. I stated to her that if she 
valued my life as a child should the life of a parent, I did not want her to go to court 
at all—neither one of them. I repeated that several times, in order to do as much 
writing as I could, in order to convince her that I was alive, to let her become familiar 
with the handwriting. I knew it would be avery hard matter to convince them I was 
living, and I used another expedient to convince them that I had done the writing ; 
that was this: I recounted to my wife a part of a conversation that she and I had had 
just a few moments before they had captured me. 

Question. Why, was not your daughter familiar with your handwriting? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; but I knew it would be a hard matter to convince them under 
the excitement. They were not prepared to see my handwriting any more. Clear of 
the excitement, she would know my writing anywhere among a thousand, perhaps; 
but the difficulty would be to convince her that I was alive. There was still another 
difficulty in the way; I was afraid they would, maybe, not comply with my promise; 
that they would think that these parties had forced me to write that, and had then 
put me to death; and under that impression I knew she would be more resolute 
than she had been in the first prosecution. I delivered that letter to Gibson about 11 
o’clock. } 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. On Tuesday ? 

Answer. On Monday. He promised me by everything sacred, on the honor of a 
gentleman, that my family should have that letter; should have it immediately, just 
as quick as it could be conveyed. He promised to envelop it and fix it all right. It 
was given up to them to manage in their own way. Johnson, in the mean time, was 
there when Gibson received the letter. Moore sent him home to get some tobacco for 
him. We were both out and both wanted it very badly.. He came back with the tobacco 
in two or three hours—a couple of hours, perhaps—and he said, ‘‘ Moore, I had a pretty 
hard time at home. Aunt Strange”—an aunt of his wife—‘“ accused me of being out 
Ku-Kluxing all day, and I had to manage the best I could .to get the tobacco and get 
away.” He gave that as an excuse for his staying so long. Well, I don’t remember 
anything worthy of note in the conversation between Moore and Johnson. Yes, Moore 
had told me inthe mean time that he believed it would be @ good plan to turn me 
loose there and let me go home, and he named that to Johnson and they talked aside 
from me privately to themselves upon some subject. I suppose that was the subject 
they talked upon. . Finally, after they came back and sat down where I was, Johnson 
told Moore, ‘You all do as you please. Whatever you do I will agree to. It will be 
all right with me;” and he went off. About 4 o’clock Gibson came back badly excited 
and terribly scared. He reported to Moore that there was bad news. ‘‘ What is it?” 
said Moore. “Well,” said he, “ Weir's folks have got to town and have reported this 
case, and the whole country is up in arms, and they are out after us; and I wouldn’t . 
be surprised if there is warrants out for you and me both. There is terrible excitement 
and they will be down here.” He talked fast. Finally, he proposed, I think, that we 
had better go to Tennessee. Well, Moore got him a little cool. Moore is a very cool- 
headed man—hard to excite. He got him cooled down a little, and got him to tell off 
all who composed the posse that was down there. He told off a good many of their 
names. 
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By Mr. Breck: 


Question. Who did he tell were out? 

Answer. He spoke of Mr. Coleman and Sowell, and a young man named Lindsay. I 
can’t recollect the names, but he named a good many. 

Question. It was Dan Coleman’s party ? 

eaae Yes, sir; the same party.. I don’t know which really commanded. Cole- 
man was along and the deputy sheriff. Well, they discussed the matter for some time. 
and pr ‘post to go to Tennessec, and Gibson proposed staying with him right there and 
dying with Moore ; as he had gone into it with Moore, he said he would die with him, 
and he remarked to me, in the mean time, “Squire, I wouldn’t hurt you for anything 
in the world. I glory in your being a radical. You are an honest man. You are not 
like old Spaulding, at Athens. He is thinking of money. You have been the same all 
the time. I won’t hurt you; but if they were to come on you, just between you and 
me, I will tell you that they would never take anybody but me.” I inferred from that 
that he would kill me rather than let my friends have me. That was only an infer- 
ence that I drew from his remark. After discussing who were in the crowd, Moore 
remarked that he “could clean out all such crowds as that, if we had the crowd to- 
gether,” and the Smith boys were mentioned. They were "the only names they did 
mention. Well, about this time I putin. I began ‘to think of consulting my own 
safety a little. I wanted to get Gibson away. t said, “ l*rank, if you are looking 
for these men to come down here to your house, as they told you they would come, you 
go along home and calm yourself down, and receive them kindly, as you are able to clo, 
and feed their stock tor them, and feed them. If they want to make a search for Weir 
you can very easily mislead them and take them anywhere else than this place,” and 
they fell upon that plan ; that he was to go back up to the house and not stay with 
the rest; he was to go back und be as cool as circumstances would permit. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was your policy in getting rid of Gibson? 

Answer. Because of his remark, that if he was with me and the crowd came on them, 
they would not take any but him ; ; it was aremark I didn’t like; be left; just before 
he left, he and Moore stood a few feet from me—only four or five fect—and were talking 
low, and I heard Moore say, “Iwill take him to Smith’s.” After Gibson was cone, 
Moore fixed and took his mule that he had with him into a very dense cane thicket, 
and we crawled deeper into the thicket for fear some one might find us; just about 
that time I was about as keen to keep my friends froin finding | me or getting too close 
to us, as they were to discover us; for in studying upon that thing, it had come right 
forcibly upon me that these men would kill mer ather than let my friends find me alive. 
We lay in that position until dark—until it was good dark; Moore unlocked my 
feet, took the chain off of my feet, kept the rope around my neck, had me get up in the 
saddle and ride before. I had ridden so much behind, on the day before, that I had got 
chafed by the rough riding, and complained of it, so he put me before, and we rode. on 
toward Gibson’s, and. got back of bis lot, at this plum thicket, where he let down the fence 
and let in his mule, and I crawled into the thick part of it, some fifteen feet perhaps ; 
he spread down a quilt or comfort, that we had brought With us to lie on, and I sat 
down on it; Moore locked me. securely, then, to a plum-bush, and asked me for my 
knife; I handed it to him; he says, “I have no locks to be picked. I am going to 
leave you for a while. We must go to- Tennessee.” He was gone some time; I don’t 
know whether he got to the house or not; he came back thou: gh, and reported that he 
could not make any discovery ; he could not find Frank ; “Lyi ing there a while, he 
remarked, “ Somebody is coming. I hear my hounds barking up at the house.” Well, 
he would go off and I went to sleep ; IT bad not slept any the night before and was 
badly fatigued ; 1 slept, and I reckon I slept pretty sound, but not long at a time with- 
out waking ; he was absent at one time when I awoke, and at another time I woke and 
he’was lying by me; Iasked if he had seen Frank. He said, “ Yes; the fool was so 
excited that he has let his mule get away with the saddle on it, and we are not jikely to 
get off.” He staid, I-don’t know how long; I think I fell asleep before he left again; I 
was not paying much attention at that time to what was going on; he Ieft me again 
and came back and reported that one of their party came over to us; he remarked, 
a Squire, one of their men has come tous.” ‘ Whois it, Sam?” JT said. Hes aid: I 

cat tell you that.” Isays, “Tf it is secret, I don’t want to hear it.” I says, ‘ What 
are you going to do to get away from here ?” 
Question. Did he refer to that posse when he spoke of one having eome over to 
them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he referred to that posse, and he said the posse was ca:nped at my 
house and everything was closely guarded. Gibson bad told mein the mean time that 
heshad given my letter into the hands of a friend, a gentleman who he was certain 
would deliver it to the family before sundown, or put it on the gate-post, where they 
could get it at milking-time. When Moore told me the posse was at my house I said 
“What has become of | my letter?” He said, “I am afraid Fannie will not get it.” I 
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said, “I am afraid so too, and it is very important that she should have it. She must 
have one.” He says, “You shall have an opportunity of writing.” Finally he went 
off a few minutes and came back and said, “Squire, we must get away from here.” He 
unlocked me then and dropped the chain right there. He didn’t pretend to take it up, 
but took the rope and led his mule and me both out of the thicket, across the fence, 
out into the road. 

Question. Was this on Tuesday morning ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Tuesday morning about 3 0 clock, as well as I can tell. 

Question. Before daylight ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 2 or 3 o’clock, judging by the travel that we did, up to daylivht. 
I discovered a man sitting on a mule, or a horse, just to my right, north of me, as 
came out. Moore had his | eray mare there. That was & nag that had not been there. 
He had his mule with us all d&y, but his mare was there bus no saddle. He put me 
on the mule and passed the rope down several times around the lett leg and stirrup, 
around the mule, and tied it around the right ankle. THe gave the double-barreled oun 
he had had all day to this man that was on the mule—I will call it a mule now, for 
looking at it I discovered the distinction—and bounted on his gray mare, bare-back, 
started off, and ordered us to follow. He immediately turned east on the south line of 
this thicket—this plum thicket—and kept in that direction until he passed out of the 
plantation. He traveled in about thesame direction, through blind paths and woods to 
the place where Jim Bradford was living. He there tried to borrow a saddle of him, 
but Bradford was not at home; he didn’t find anybody. He went on, keeping in an 
easterly direction. In the mean time, in going on there, I heard him calling this guard 
behind me by the name of Hiram. I made it tp in my mind that when daylight came, 
if I had an opportunity, I would try to see who he was. About daylight we were going 
through an old field, and this guard called a halt, and rode up to us and remarked that he 
always s did like, when he was in an old field about daylight, to have something to drink, 
and he pulled out a bottle of brandy, aud him and Moore drank there—drank about all of 
it. It wasa small quantity. I there discovered who he was. It wasa man by the name of 
Hiram Higgins, who isnamed on the list of witnesses in the case against Moore. In trav- 
eling on from there in an easterly direction some two or three miles turther, we came. 
to a creek called Round Island Creek, and Moore turned down the creek. T was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the whole coubptry we had traveled over. I had no incum- 
brances, except that my feet were tied under the mule. It was a terrible thicket. He 
kept on down the south direction, and crossed the Mooresville road and kept on pretty 
near to the Brown’s Ferry road in the direction of Tennessee River. I there became 
alarmed, thinking, from the course they were going, that I would have one more trip 
to the river, and it would be my last. Ll asked’ “Moore where he was voing, or what he 
was going to do. He said, “I am going to Lincoln County.” 


By Mr. BuCKLEY 

Question. In Tennessee ? 

Answer. Tennessee. Says I, “ You are going right towards the Tennessee River here. 
Right down there is Brownsville, and here is the Mooresville road, and here is Albert 
Yarborough’s plantation, and over here is John Black’s plantation. » He gave a look 
about and discovered his mistake and remarked that he was lost. He looked about a 
ninute or two and says, * We must get out up yonder.” By this time it was broad 
daylight. Youcould see anywhere. Albert Y arborough’s house was about a quarter of a 
mile from where we were, and you conid see it plainly. We retraced our Steps across 
® ficld until we struck the woods on the north of the plantation, and there turned east, 
going on rather in the direction of Athens through the woods, and Moore became very 
tired of riding bare-back and proposed a rest. fle untied me and we all dismounted 
and hitched. I threw down my comfort that I had and laid down on it. He and this 
man Higgins were off some fifteen or twenty feet, talking pretty well all the time to- 
vether. J was paying no attention to what they said. I think we staid there about 
an hour, and Moore said we must get away from here. He said, “I want breakfast.” 
Icommenced gathering up my quilt or comfort and taking up tlre rope; it was very 
long. I was taking it up out of my way. He said, ‘‘ Squire, take that rope off. You 
are n0 longer my prisoner. You are at liberty and can knock around with us or go 
home.” Ivemarked that I believed I would stay with him. I was bare-headed and 
had no coat; my chance of getting liome was very suspicious; somebody might see 
ine, and it probably would not be safe. Now, my real object in staying with him Was, 
I thought that some of his body of men might be lying in ambush to kill me as I was 
going home ; that he had now a witness by which he could prove that he had turned 
ine loose safe at a certain place, and I determined on staying with him, knowing that 
1 was liberated, and I was not afraid of his doing me injury individually. Well, he 
struck out from there and said he would go to Ben’s and get some breakfast. I subse- 
quently learned that that was a man named Ben Glaze, a Telation of his. We put out; 

‘t was, maybe, a mile and a half or two miles to Glaze’s, and we kept the woods pretty 
much all the time. We crossed the Brown’s Ferry road in the mean time ; 1 knew it 
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very well; I had a very godd knowledge of the country and had had all the time; I 
could have struck out and made any point I might have wanted to pretty well. When 
he got to a certain place he turned out and went into a thicket and sw amp—it was a 
dense thicket—and dismounted and told Hiram Higgins to ride up to Ben’s and see if 
he was at home, and make arrangements to have breakfast Higgins put out and re- 
ported that Ben’s wife said that Ben had gone to Jones Lane fora load of cotton-sced 
and might not be back before twelve o’clock and maybe not before night, and it was 
a bad chance. Moore said, ‘I will go to the house.” He got on his mule that had 
the saddle, the one that I had been riding, and rode to the house and returned and 
reported i in the course of an hour that Ben was gone and there was no chance to get 
anything to eat before dinner; that there was a couple of strange ladics at Ben’s, and he 
could get dinner when dinner was eooked. He didn’t stay “put a few minutes: > he 
didn’t want to arouse any suspicion. He had put up his mule at the house and fed 
there. He came back and in about a half an hour I heard the car whistle up at 
Athens, about two miles off. We brought dinner to us, and I ate dinner; it was very 
good, and I ate heartily. He went back then to the house, and Higgins a and I enjoyed 
ourselves some, talking about one thing and another. We had been acquainted 
and knew one another well. We got to talking abont old times and associates. Moore 
came to us along in the evening—well, about the middle of the evening—I think, and 
about two hours before night, Higgins leftus and went home to Athens. "The calculation 
was that they had got tired of hunting tor me and had gone off, and that the squad 
had all gone back and that ev erything | had cooled down, ‘and Moore and I could make 
it home pretty easily. We staid there until about sundown, When we saddled up 
and struck out for home, keeping the woods and unfrequented wood-roads and paths, 
&c., keeping in a westerly direction toward home until dark, and then struck across 
for the big road, what is called the Florence and Athens road. I led the way, being 
the best acquainted with the courses and the section of country. I struek that road 
about live miles west of Athens. We kept the road on to within a quarter of a mile 
of my home; then I dismounted and turned the nag—his mare that Iwas riding— 
over to Moore, and he fixed up and went on home, and I went across to ry home. 


By the CIvAIRMAN : 


Question. What time did you reach your home? 

Answer. It was evening ; I reckon it was 10 o’clock. The family had all gone to bed. 
They had staid up tolerably late under the excitement. One or two of the neighboring 
iIncu—my son-in-law was oue—were there. Thoy were agting as @ gnard. TE ey had 
provided themselves with a pretty gwod supply of fire-arms, and I ‘had to use a good 
deal of discretion to get to the house. It is unnecessary, however, to detail that. I 
found though, when ie got home, that the squad that had gone out there had taken my 
daughter Fanny to Athens for safety, and that my son John was at Mr. Blackburn’ 8, 
some three miles farther. The next morning I sent my son-in-law to town to get Fan- 
nie and bring her home, and acquaint the shoriff privately of the fact that I was sate 
and wanted to see him. I expected to carry ont my coatract with him. I do not kuow 
whether it is worth while to detail my determination in that thing all the way through 
or not. They were tolerably desperate; in fact, very desperate. Well, I will state it, 
anyhow. They had robbed me. I reflected this way: They were asct ot outlaws; - they 
had robbed me of the poor privilege of vindicating myself in our civil courts. At the 
same time they were depriving our civil officers of an opportunity of enforcing the law 
by forcing witnesses away from the courts; and I intended (and I took an oath on it) 
that they “should not enjoy the victory long. Well, my son-in-law reported to the sher- 
iff, and he immediately gathered up a posse and came ont to my house and brought 
me to Athens and arrested Moore. He and Leutz both came out with a squad of men. 
They arrested Moore and guarded him at my house that night, and the next morning 
he brought hiin on to Athens, and he was there committed to jail. 

Question. Is Moore now in prison on that charge? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is in jail in this place. 

By Mr. BECK : 

Question. Sent here because he is thought to be more secure here than in Athens? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was believed that his friends would make an effort to rescue 
him; and, another thing, the excitement of the citizens there was too intense. It 
would not have been safe for him to have given bond there in Athens and to have been 
turned loose. If he had given a bond and been turned loose he would have been killed 
before he got out of Athens. I am satisfied of that, for the excitement was intense 
against him. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Now you may give the names of all the persons whom you identified, from 

first to last, in this second raid upon you? 


Answer. Well, sir, Samuel Moore, Frank Gibson, Pink Johnson, Samuel Boyce, (1 
think his name is Samuel LBoyce,) and Geowge Peace. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. And this Hiram Higgins ? 
Answer. I will just make a little statement here in regard to Hiram Higgins that it is 
not necessary, I reckon, to take down. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. You had-better do it, because Coleman spoke of it, too. 
Answer. Well, sir, I will—— 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I wanted to ascertain the names of all besides the persons already named 
and identified by you, who were concerned in this hanging and ducking that you 
have described, &c., from first to last. 

‘Answer. These five were the men concerned in the ducking. ‘There were five that I 
know that I saw, disguised parties who took me from home. The increase of numbers 
that I am satisfied of I was unable to sec. It was only from noise of horses’ feet, and 
talking, and hearing names called that I knew. Now, when I made my complaint Mr. 
Coleman wrote out the complaint, and he embraced in it the three Smiths, I think, 
and when he read the complaint over to me I stopped him at that point and remarked, 
‘“‘ Captain, I don’t wish to go any further than I can certainly identify in this matter. ” 
There was another lawyer present, Judge Common, and he remarked, ‘‘ You have 
every reason to believe that they were along, ” and it was written to the best of my 
knowledge and _ belief that these parties were in. One of these Smiths has been ar- 
rested, and I delivered my evidence in detail about as-J have here from first to last ; but 
in the Smith case I could ouly deliver what’'I had heard. Icould only speak of what 
I had heard, the name Smith called two or three different times, and Sunday I heard it 
called first, and.I heard their names called Monday evening in connection with “the 
squad,” or C my boys,” I am not certain which, that Moore mentioned, and then I heard 
Moore say to Gibson, “I will take him to Smith’s ”’ and his aim to take me to Tennes- 
see led me to believe that the Smiths were concerned. Smith proved an alibi—a very 
strong one. I didn’t stay to hear the evidence. 

Question. You may go on with the explanation that you were going to make in re- 
gard to Hiram Higgins. 

Answer. In regar yd to Hiram Higgins I came to this conclusion, that I would not say 
anything about ‘his being along to anybody as long as I could avoid it; that I would 
make an effort, if it should ever come to trial, and ‘introduce him as a witness against 
Moorein regard to his having meas a prisoner. I had some suspicion that maybe he might 
be a particular friend of Moore, and he would get out of the way, or something of the 
sort; but after I came to town ‘a friend came to me and asked me if I had seen Hiram 
Higgins? I carelessly remarked, “No; why do you ask the question?” He said, “I 
jast “wanted to know, because he told certain men that he had been with you and 
Moore; that they had been feeding you hke a fighting-cock, and that man is no friend 
of yours, and he is making light of the matter, and I ‘got around Higgins, and he told 
me he was with you.” Said i, “Tf he has told it himself itis so. IL will say he was 
there ;” and 1 then told him about the whole transaction with Higgins, and I told 
Captain Coleman. Captain Coleman left it with me whether he should inelude iig- 
gins in the warrant, and have him arrested, or leave him for a witness, and I decided 
that I would rather have him for a witness. I thought it would be a benefit. I cou- 
sulted with men who knew him well, whether he would be reliable or not. They gave 
it in that he would be reliable, and would give in what he knew; and he has told a 
party there pretty well the whole thing ; never in my presence, but I have been told 
what he said, and I felt safe in having him as a witness. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. What excuse did Higgins make for his being there ? 

Answer. He came to me--I forget the time. I Delieve it was on the morning; well, 
it was after Moore was put in jail; if was some time between the time I came up to 
Athens and the trial of this man Smith; ‘it was in the course of a week or ten days. I 
did not get through with Smith. By the way, I forgot one thing that I ought to state in 
sonnection with him. That was, that when Smith was arrested they found three suits 
of disguises in his possession. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Let me ask you at this point how these disguises corresponded with the old- 
fashioned Ku-Klux disguise ? 

Answer. Well, sir; I “don’t know that I ever saw an old-fashioned Ku-Klux garb. I 
wish #0 say something after I get through with this in ‘regard to other transactions 
that have takeu place. | 

(@uestion. Go ou and finish up your statement, then. 

Answer. I was on Higgins. Higgins came to me rather in a pleasant way, laughing, 
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and told me “I had no ill-will toward you in going to them fellows the other night. 
My object was to find out all Icould. I have studied devilment so much all my lite, I 
can catch almost anybody f want to. I knew if I could get with them I could find out 
where you were.” That was his explanation, in about those very words. I remarked, 
‘Hiram, I have no ill-will towards you; you did not hurt me.” 

Question. Did you think his statement to you was sincere ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did not dispute it. I had no right to dispnte it. 

Question. Do you think he really meant to befriend you in quitting with this gang? 

Answer. Tam not wellenough acquainted with him to dispute his word. 

Question. Was he under the influence of liquor when you first saw him with this 

ang? 
Answer. Yes, sir; from his actions he seemed to be very stupid, and would lag 
behind a good deal. I put it up, and he has told some of the parties that be had been 
drinking. 

Question. Was he on foot ? 

Answer. On horseback all the time. I understand that he told parties that he had 
been drinking, and wandered off with some other man, and found himself at Gibsow’s. 
That is somewhat equivocal. It is mentioned that he went there with a man named 
Wammach, that brought Sam Moorc’s gray nag to him. 

Question. Have you anything further to add, Mr. Weir? 

Answer. Well, sir, if you will permit me, I will give you something of my observa- 
tions of some other cases and things, and matters in the country for the last three or 
four years. . 

Question. Occurring in Limestone County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Captain Coleman neglected —— 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Before commencing that I will ask, was the term of the court approaching 
when they took you out the last time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long before the holding of the court ? 

Answer. One week; on the Monday they had me a prisoner the court was just that 
day week. Our judge holds his county court every third Monday, and this was the 
second Monday of the month that I was a prisoner with them. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. In the second seizure of your person and maltreatinent, running throneh 
two or three days, as you have described it, did this man Moore seem to act as captain 
throughout ? 

Answer. Yes, sit, as commander. Iregarded him so, and they all seemed to yield to 
his command in every phase. In both cases he has acted in the capacity of commander ; 
and he named that in his remarks to me; that he had hard work to save me. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Is that the same man Moore now in jail ? 

cluswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he the same one who was announced this year as candidate for sheriff of 
Limestone County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of a letter which got out, written, I think, by your daughter ? 

Answer. It was written by my wife. The circumstances of that letter I can relate in 
detail from my family. Iwas not present. I can give that; if it ever comes up, my 
wife and daughter will both sustain it. I had written two letters home—one from 
Eastport and one from Iuka, Mississippi. I wrote them within two or three days of 
each other. I directed my wife, if she received my letter in time, to get an answer to — 
Iuka by the twentieth of the month; to write and to use the name of her brother in the 
direction. She had two or three brothers in Mississippi, but not in that part of the 
State. One of them we had been regularly corresponding with for some time. 

Question. You directed her to direct your letter in his name? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in hisname to me. In that way I aimed to keep the parties from - 
kuowing where I was. She wrote the letter and tock it to a friend—Parson Dunn—an 
upright mau and a good friend, and got him to back the letter, giving the direction. 
Also to back it to have it returned if not called for in such a time, to be returned to 
Susan F. Weir, at Athens. Parson Dunn gave the letter to a mail-carrier—it is a 
horse-mail, as it is called, that passes from Ilorence to Athens, two trips a week, round 
trips—a very good boy that frequently carried the, old gentleman’s mail and would 
bring his mail back from Athens. The old man would not have the letter mailed at 
the offiec a mile below, where Blair lived. | 

Question. Is Blair the postmaster at your nearest post-office ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. The same Blair concerned in this affair ? 
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Answer. The father. I don’t know which of them have the office. I do not 
know that either of the parties are responsible. They have an office there and 
there is a mail distributed at that place. The mail-boy, having a good deal to 
do and several packages, forgot the letter. I don’t suppose he thought of it until he 
passed Parson Dunn’s and delivered him some mail, and the old man asked him if he 
had put that letter in the office. He remarked, ‘ Yes,” and passed on; but, in fact, he 
had forgotten the letter, and he told the story to the old man, but thought he would 
make it all right by mailing it at the Lucky Hit post-office, where Blair was postmaster, 
and he handed it in there. He was ignorant of anything being wrong, but there was 
my wife’s name on the letter, and she right there in the neighborhood. That letter 
went out from that office, for on the 18th—the letter was dated on the 10th or 12th— 
on the 18th these parties made a raid, that I have stated here, on my family, ordering 
them to leave, and produced that letter, and tantalized my wife with the language she 
had used init. She had stated in the letter that this man Pollis, as she has told me, 
had come to the gate the next day after I left, and she had ordered him off. 

Question. Have you reason to believe that the United States mail was interfered with. 
to get that letter out ? 

Answer. There is the best evidence. You will find that Parson Dunn will state that 
he gave the letter to the boy—the mail-carrier—and the bey says he handed the letter 
in there at that office. There is the evidence. 7 

Question. At Lucky Hit? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and this is the identical letter my wife had written. 

Question. Do you know whether the letter was postmarked at Lucky Hit or not? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who did the boy say he delivered it to at the post-office ? 

Answer. If he has stated to which one of the family, Ido not remember it. 

Question. You say old wan Blair is postmaster there ? 

Answer. I think he is. 

Question. Has his son access to the office ? 

Answer. Any member of the family has. I have been about there a great deal. 
There was a post-office kept there before the war, and during the war, and all the time. 
I have lived within a mile of the place for eighteen years, and any member of the 
family, male or female, handles the mail. 

Question. What were the politics of the postmaster, old man Blair? 

Answer. He was an old-line whig before the war, and he.is now acting with the dem- 
ocratic party. He held out very strong Union for nearly the first year of the war, and 
then changed over, and went for the Southern cause heavy. That is his politics. 
Those are the circumstances of the letter. It was clearly identified first by the paper. 
My wife, not having any letter-paper, took a sheet out of my day-book, or rather the 
book that I keep as a docket in my office. It was check-ruled and lined, and she had 
written it with red ink. Then the language, too; they read the letter to her that 
night, and they came over the same language she had written tome. She made an 
attempt to get hold of the letter, and got her hands on it once, but they snatched it 
back; she did pot get to retain it. 7 

Question. During this second raid, was anything said to you from first to last by any 
of the parties that were counccted with this outrage upon your person about your 
political sentiments? 

Answer. I do not think there was. I have no recollection that that was mentioned 
at all. Under so much excitement it is hard to recollect anything, but I do not think 
they ever said anything to me about political matters at all. 

Question. What was the political status of each and every person connected with 
this second outrage upon your person ? 

Answer. Well, sir, l regarded it as very low. | 

Question. I do not speak of their moral or social status, but what was their politics? 

Answer. They gloried in the name of rebel or democrats. They are what they gen- 
erally term there, and in Alabama here, the conservative democratic party. That is 
the name of the party now. : eo ; 

Question. This man Moore, you say, was a candidate for the nomination of sheriff of 
Limestone County ? 

_ Answer. Yes, sir; he was an independent candidate, and run outside of the convention. 

Question. I think you said he was a democrat also ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Was he regarded as a leader in that part of the county—prominent as a 
democrat ? | 

Angwer. He was distinguished as a leader down in the neighborhood. 

Question. Do you mean as a political leader? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and a leader in the neighborhood. Captain Moore was very popular 
right in that neighborhood. He had some popularity right in that neighborhood, so I 
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have learned recently, but, as a leader, he has no popularity in the county. He is not 
recognized by such men as Captain Coleman and other men of that kind. 

Question. You expressed a wish (o give an account of other disturbances in that part 
of the country during the last two or three years. You may proceed to make such 
statement as you desire. 

Answer. It was my calculation to do so, if I was permitted, when I first started up 
here. I wanted to give the committee all the information I could, and Captain Cole- 
-man told me this morning he had forgotten some things that he wanted to brin g to the 

notice of the committee. 

Question. Go on with your statement. 

Answer. I will remark here that during the existence of what I understand to be the 
original Ku-Klux organization I never saw any of tem. I never was interrupted or 
troubled, notwithstanding there were some men of a certain class that I had but little 
regard for their opinion, w who had a prejudice against me in regard to my politics; but 
gentlemen, or men who I regarded as gentlemen, or leading” men of the democratic 
party, never mistreated me socially, or in any way whatever. I have never been so 
treated. 

Question. You were always free and outspoken in your sentiments? 

Answer. Yes, sit; some of my neighbors and I have argued the same as we used to. 

Question. Did you vote your sentiments at the election? 

Answer. Yes, sir, at the election ; every election I could get to. 

Question. Did you vote for Grant and Colfax? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. At the box down there. 

Question. At your own precinct? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Ido not remember that I have ever missed any election, and I 
have always voted that ticket; done it independently. ‘Some would look at me with 
a scowl, while others would laugh at me and joke with me. 

Question. You voted solitary and alone? 

Answer. Yes, sit; solitary and alone. No, I havenever had any reason to complain 
at all of any ostracism, or any difference 1 in a social way, by gentlemen. 

Question. Were you in that County during the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you not conscripted ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was past the age. I was too old, and I was a cripple. 

Question. In your hand? 

Answer. Yes, sir. As I remarked in regard to the Ku-Klux, I never saw any in the 
time of what was considered the original « organization. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. What time was that? 

Answer. I think it commenced in the latter part of 1867, but I am not certain about 
that. I think in 1869, along, maybe, about the summer of 1869, it was published in 
our county papers that the Ku-Klux order was disbanded, in obedience to law. The 
legislature of Alabama had passed a very stringent law in relation to the Ku- Klux. 

“Question. They had passed that law in 1868, in December, had they not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1 think it was in 1868, in the latter part of the year; that is my 
recollection. I recollect distinctly of one ‘notice in the paper, commanding all dens— 


I think that was the term used—to disband, and that the order was ‘disbanded i 1n obe- 
dience to law. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who was that order signed by ? 

Answer. By the Cyclops—the Grand Cyclops. 

Question. That was the signature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that seemed to be the head man of the order. I took it in that 
way. . 

Question. That, you say, was in the summer of 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Ithink so. After that I could hear of small squads, small bodes 
of disguised parties, in different localities, and violence being done in different places. 
In one case there was a negro boy most shockingly butchered up and scarified with 
knives. I saw him a week after it was done. 

Question. What case was that ? 

Answer. The case of young Blair. 

Question. We have had his father, Augustus Blair, here. 

Answer. Lsaw him atter it was done and heard his statement. Last December a 
vear ago—I think it was about the time—there was a man named Barbee brought be- 
fore Squire Blair and myself, on a charge of hog-stealing. The man hada ood deal 
of character at stake. He had been and was regarded as an acceptable minister of the 
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Methodist Church, and a Mason, and all this sort of thing, and he presented his case pretty 
strong. Wehad given himachance. He had given bond for his appearance. We gave 
him a chance to get up evidence twice, I believe. At one certain time he made his ap- 
pearance, and the case was passed over to the county court. Wehad got the so- 
licitor, Mr. Hayes, the then acting solicitor. He cane out, and the case was taken 
from the justice of the peace and turned over to the county court. He gave bond for 
his appearance at the county court, aud all was going on well. There had been a con- 
siderable of a crowd around, during the day, but had pretty much disbanded; but 
along in the evening, an hour or an hour anda half before night, I walked up from 
the house, thinking about going home, and out about the big road at the gate, I was 
talking with some neighbors who were there, and happening to look off a piece I saw 
a gang of men. I supposed themeto be men; they were in disguise. I think that was 
the first disguised party I ever saw, to the best of my recollection. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. How numerous were they ? | 

Answer. There were eleven; they were riding in the direction of the house. Barbee 
had been accused of being a Ku-Klux, and [ didn’t have any doubt but what he was 
or had been; and the first impression on my mind was it, was some of his friends from 
the other side of Elk River—for he lived in Lauderdale County, and the accusation 
was brought in Limestone—who had come to rescue him. I put out to the house to 
notify the women that the Ku-Klux were coming, and not to be alarmed. I left the 
big road for the house to notify the women that they were coming, but they hurried 
up very fast, and I would not run. I took that precaution. I only walked peert, and 
they passed me within about twenty feet of the door of the house, going to the office. 

Question. Whose house ? . 

Answer. Doctor Blair’s house; it was at Blair’s office, and they came very near get- 
ting in the door. I suppose Barbee was standing with his back at the door before they 
discovered him. He pitched out at another door to get away, and they commenced 
firing on him and ran clear around the house. By this time I had got into the passage. 
It was a double house, and I could see the whole operation. Part of them followed 
him around the house—six or eight.of that bunch that came on the house. Some 
turned back the way they came, and I think he was fired at some twenty or twenty- 
five times, they running and firing He was outrunning them, and was about to get 
out of the gate, but three or four of them headed him at the gate and they captured 
hin there and struck him two or three times over the head with pistols and made him 
submit and give up, and they took another man that was under the same accusation. 

By Mr. BLarr: 

Question. Of hog-stealing ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they took them off to the woods and whipped them. I didn’t see 
them whipped, but they brought them back after a while and turned them over to the | 
civil authorities, telling us that they had got the truth out of them; that they had 
acknowledged everything that they were accused of. That was about the last I ever 
saw or heard of them. I knew none of them in that party. I saw the place where 
he was whipped ; saw the hickories; I knew the point; I could see a glimpse of them 
from the place where I was by the house. The next raid in the neighborhgod was a 
company of cighteen that run off a couple of men named Wisdom, and wanted to cap- 
ture thém for some cause or other. I never heard the cause. 

Question. When did that happen ? 

Answer. In June of last year. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY : 

Question. White men? 

Answer. They were disguised men. 

Question. But were the Wisdoms white men? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Wisdom said he recognized a good many of them, but I didn’t see 


any of that party. On the same day there was an orphan boy in my neighborhood 
that was taken from his work in the field and: whipped badly. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. By this same band ? 

Answer. It was done on the same day. I did not see any of them. The boy was an 
orphan and lived with his grandfather. His father and mother are both dead. He is 
between fourteen and fifteen years old. His aunt told me that he was so bloody that 
nis shirt stuck to his back, and the boy is an exile from the State now. 

Question. What was Wisdom whipped for? 

Answer. They did not whip him. There were two of them together, and the parties 
knew that the Wisdoms would fight. They have that character—that there is no back 
down in them. They walked out of their houses with their pistols in their hands and 
walked off from the house to the woods. | 
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Seed These eighteen men that made this run upon Wisdom you say were dis- 
used 
- Answer. Yes, sir; so the Wisdoms said. 

Question. And armed ? 

Answer. And armed. 

Question. And mounted ? 

Answer. And mounted. Wisdom told me he recognized some of the horses and sev- 
eral of the men. He said, ‘I have shod some of their horses.” 

Question. Did he say whether their disguises conformed or corresponded to the dis- 
guise of the Ku-Klux organization? 

Answer. I never questioned him on that. 

Canon Did you know what they charged Wisdom with, or what the complaints | 
were? 

dnswer. No, sir. I supposed, and it was only a supposition, that it originated with a 
firht he had had with a man named Yarborough, some two or three weeks before that. 
Yarborough had taken out a warrant after they had a fight—a fisticuff fight, without 
weapons. Yarborough went to Squire Blair and took out a warrant, and Wisdom did 
not want Blair to sit on the case, and sent for me to try the case. Myself and Squire Blair 
heard the evidence, and it was clear that there was no weapon used at all. Under our 
statute it was clearly within our discretion, and we fined Wisdom three dollars—I be- 
lieve that was our decision—and the costs, which were seven or eight dollars. I do 
not remember what it all amounted to, but that was our decision in the case. I 
learned afterward that Yarborough was very much dissatisfied with the decision; 
blamed me for controlling the decision ; but I paid no attention to that. 

Question. What was his complaint ; was it that the fine was not large enough ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And so the Ku-Klux proposed to increase the penalty ? 

Answer. Do not understand me as saying that. This is.what Wisdom informs me he 
gathered from isolated remarks. J am only speaking of these rumors. When I learned 
that I was blamed by Mr. Yarborough for giving that decision, I paid no attention, for 
I looked upon Mr. Yarborough as a gentleman. 

Question. But Wisdom thinks this Ku-Klux raid was instigated by Yarborough ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And what was the orphan boy whipped for ? 

Answer. Nobody knows. He is only a boy of thirteen or fourteen. There couid 
have been no politics in that. 

Question. Were the men who whipped him disguised men ? 

Answer. He told it before he left the country that this man Moore was one of them 
that whipped him. We are making efforts to get that boy back here to appear against 
him at our circuit court. 

Question. Go on and state any further instances in your knowledge ? 

Answer. A man named Simmons, living out northwest, a very nice old gentleman, 
was whipped some time ago, and is now an exile. That is about all I know. There are 
other parties can give you further information. 

Question. When was Simmons whipped ? 

Answer. I don’t know at what time, but I think during last winter. I never heard 
of it until a few days ago. 

Question. What was his alleged offense ? © 

Answer. I have not learned. I do not know anything about his politics, but very re- 
spectable men have told me that he was a nice, honest man. 

Question. Was he a citizen of Limestone County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All these whippings were in Limestone County ? 

Answer. Y@, sir. 

Question. Is Simmons said to be a refugee on account of this visit of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Judge Common called my attention to that case last evening. I 
think he had had some witnesses before him in reference to that case, and a case y Mr, 
Coleman, I suppose, told you of—the case of Scales. There is a man named Gordon, 
that formerly lived on the same ground that this man Frank Gibson lives on now, who 

is also a refugee from the State, and now in Tennessee. He was driven otf. ‘I saw a 
piece he published after he got his family into Tennessee. 

Question. He was driven otf when ? 

Answer. In 1870. 

Question. About what time in 1870? 

Answer. About June, or along in the summer. 

5 aa Was he visited by a Ku-Klux raid ? 

nswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State the circumstances. 

Answer. The circumstances appeared to be that Gibson had applied to me or been 
talking to me along in the latter part of the winter, before, or in the spring, about a 
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certain charge he preferred against Gordon, in regard to some property that Gordon 
had once given a lien upon to parties in Nashville, and these parties in Nashville were 
particular friends of Gibson. Gibson appeared and claimed that he had evidence that 
Gordop had run this property off in violation of law, and he wanted to get at him and 
have hun arrested under the charge, and asked me to examine the law on the subject. 
J had done so, and told him under the statement he had made I could issue a warrant 
for Mz. Gordon’s arrest if he would file his affidavit according to the statement be had 
made. He said he would come over some time and do so. Long some time after that 
conversation he named to me one day, ‘I have spoken to Mr. Elliot, a constable in 
Athens district, twelve miles off, to come ont at his convenience and arrest Gordon.” 
When he came I was out of the way. The warrant was obtained of Squire Blain 
Elliot went and arrested Gordon, and took him to Gibsons’s house to guard lim over 
night. They were in a room together, and four disguised men entered the room, and, 
uuder threats, they forced Gordon to relinquish scme and sign certain papers, and 
ordered him to leave the country. He did leave. We heard of the transaction. He 
left in a short time; and it wasa very short time after he left until his family left, 
and there is an indictment out now against Gibson for that transaction. It was found 
in the last circuit court we had in our county. | | 

@uestion. Is it known who were the other persons besides him concerned in this 
duress ? 

Answer. No, sir. Gordon accused certain men in the neighborhood of being the dis- 
guised party. He may be correct or mistaken. I gathered the most of these facts 
from the talk in the neighborhood, and from Mr. Gordon’s publication after he went 
to Tennessee, forbidding any person trading for, or having anything to do with those 
papers. 

Question. Was any use ever made of these papers after he signed them? | 

Answer. Not that I know of. It was but a short time until Gordon forbade that. 

Question. Gordon has never returned to that neighborhood ? 

Answer. No, sir. He was down here last fall, at the term of the circuit court of 
Limestone County. 

Question. Are there any other instances you wish to state? 

Answer. I believe that is about all I know of. I would just simply remark now in 
regard to my own case, repeating what I have said, that while I think and have reason 
to believe that the Blairs and Moore might usc the political prejudice to accomplish a 
cowardly act which they had not the moral courage to perform themselves, I have no 
complaint, in a political way, to make against anybedy. The people of my county 
have acted in my behalf extraordinarily. The commissioners’ court met and made an 
appropriation of money, and employed the best counsel of the county to prosecute in the 
first case. 

@ucstion. Captain Coleman told us about that yesterday. 

Answer. They bave had a public meeting called, and the people have indorsed their 
action. 

Question. We have their resolutions here. | 

Answer. I wish to make the further statcment in regard to the people who have come up 
to my relief as nobly as they have. I think they deserve full ¢redit. Their manifesta- 
tions seem to show that they are determined to enforce the law if they can, or they 
will make the efforts at all events. 

Question. I was about asking you if you knew any instance in Limestone County, 
of colored people being whipped ? 

Answer. I dou’t believe I can bring any instance to my mind in my section of the 
county. I have heard of a great deal of it up in the northeastern portion of the county. 

Question. Are you a reader of the newspapers published in Alabama ? 

Answer. Not regularly. This Blair case and this Scales case are the only cases I can 
think of of any colored persons being whipped. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Are there many colored persons living in that immediate neighborhood ? 

Answer. Not immediatcly. There are some two or three living within @ mile of 
Dr. Blair’s. There is one case I remember, I believe on the same night that this 
Blair boy was scarified so badly. There was a black woman whipped, who was living 
on Dr. Blair’s land, about a half or three-quarters of a mile from my house, on a 
new-settlcd place. She came to my house the next morning, and was telling my wife 
and cryjng about how badly they had whipped her, and she immediately broke up 
shat day, or commenced to move back two or three miles to her former owner. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What account did she give of her being whipped? 
Answer. Ido notremember. I did not hear it ali. 

Question. Did you understand that it was done by disguised men? 
Answer. Yes, sir; disguised parties. | | 
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Question. About what time was that? 

Answer. I cannot tell exactly. It was done the same night that the Blair poy was 
whipped. 

Question. What was this Scales case you referred to two or three times ? 

Answer. Well, sir, [donot know. Itake it somewhat from experience; it is necessary 
to give a dog a bad name in order to get a good excuse to kill him. That man had 
the character of being a very impudent, dangerous negro, and had gone to two or 
three places in the neighborhood to white men and cursed them. 

Question. What was done with him ? 

Answer. He was killed. 

Question. By whom ? 

Answer. By disguised men. 

Question. When did this happen ? 

Answer. That happened in the early part of 1870, but I will not be certain. 

Question. How many were said to be in the band? 

Answer. Ten, I understood. 

Question. Was the matter investigated ? 

Answer. It is under investigation now. Judge Common had some witnesses up 
before him last Saturday. He told me Saturday evening what facts had been 
developed in the case. They are hunting that case out. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. You are a justice of the peace now, are you, in Limestone? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I would be if at home. 

Question. You hold your commission by appointment from Governor Smith ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. Whatever may have been the condition of your county in times gone by, 
is it not a fact now that all men of all political parties are endeavoring to restore quiet 
and nen in the country, and put down the lawlessness of disguised Qands in every 
form 

Answer. That is my belief and observation. 

Question. Are your officials and officers of the la®¥, as well as the citizens, showing 
very great vigilance in endeavoring to do so? 

Answer. Yes, sir; weare doing so; and then opportunities are better now for getting 
information and acting than they have been. They seem to have shaken off that fear 
that they have been under of these bad men. 

‘ Question. Public sentiment has nok only turned against it, but assumed an active 
orm. 

Answer. Yes, sir; an active form. That is just the way I wish to be understood. 

Question. For some time, while things seemed against public sentiment, it did not 
seem to act ? 

Answer. No, sir; and it was crippled, and the witnesses were getting out of the way. 

Question. Now it is good, and especially when they think the Jaw will protect them, 
and they come up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my own is the only case where it has come forward and been 
sustained. 

Question. Some of your officers are democrats and some republicans, but all are 
acting in concert on this subject ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it not true that: in that eauty you have always, perhaps, had a gang of 
bad men making a dishonest living ? 

Answer. Not to my knowledge. Before the war we were remarkably conservative in 
morals. | 

Question. I beg pardon; since the war? 

Answer. Since the war there has been everywhere. There were viciously disposed 
men in the army. Some practiced it while the war was going on. They would not 
stay in the army; but stay around home and steal. ‘They called it capturing. They 
have been carrying it on ever since. 

Question. These bands of meh have given you a good deal of trouble in the last few 

ears ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; it has been worse the present year than before, I think; that is, I 
have heard more of it. More horse-thieves have been captured, and, AS a general thing, 
I think, these horse-thieves have been captured with disguises. There is one case in 
jail now at Athens. 

Question. They disguised themselves for the purpose of more secretly carrying on 
their devilment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I regard—this is one thing I would like to have put in my main 
evidence, and T hope it will be no harm now—1 regard these parties, as far as I know 
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or have knowledge of them doing their devilment, so far as politics is concerned, as 
destitute of principle, and if the republican party were in majority as the democrats 
are they would as easily be republicans as they now are democrats. 

Question. In other words, they are men who have no political principles or any other 
principles ? 

Answer. No, sir; no political principles nor stamina about them. 

Question. You think the old Ku-Klux organization was broken up in your county 
some time in 1869? 

Answer. Yes, sir; well, at the time this publication appeared. 

Question. After that law was passed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it not a fact that up to December, 1868, you had no means of punish- 
ing men who rode about with disguises on at all in Alabama unless they committed 
some offense ? 

Pr ‘er. No, sir; there was no law touching a disguise; no means of punishing 
them 

Question. A man might be seen about town, and unless he committed some depreda 
tion you had no law which could reach him? 

Answer. No, sir; at the same time there was a fear, when it first started, an awful 
horror was manifested of these disguised men. It was reported currently everywhere 
that if you said anything against one of them tbey would visit you, and if anything 
was said deregatory of any act they did they would take you out. These reports be- 
ing circulated—I do not pretend to say whether they were correct or not—it put the 
whole body-politic under fear. They were afraid of them. 

Question. The difficulty you had before December, 1863, was that unless you caught 
them doing some mischief, the mere fact of their being disguised and in bands did not 
enable you to reach the case under the civil law? | 

Answer. There was no civil law reaching the case. The law was passed in December, 
1268. It was very obnoxious for a while. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY 


Question. Was not that law very bitterly assailed by the democratic press of this 

country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; very. But-some of those men that assailed it bitterly have taken 
hold of it and regard it now as the best law in existence ; Captain Coleman for one.. I 
have heard him so express himself; he would not have the law repealed for any con- 
sideration. 


By Mr. Beck: 
Question. What were the Wisdoms’ politics? 
Answer. They were democrats; at least I think so. I never heard them say. 
Question. What were these other men who were charged with hog-stealing—Barbees ? 
Answer. They were democrats. Gordon was a democrat. That is the man that run 
off to Tennessee. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have said that everybody else up there were democrats except your- 
self ? 
Answer. Yes, sit. 


By Mr. Brecx: 


@uestion. You said in your own precinct? 
Answer. I believe the Wisdoms and Gordon and this boy were in my precinct. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. You attribute your treatment by these people entirely to the business diffi- 
culty you bad with them ? 

Answer. I attribute the start of it to the difficulty I had with them, the old grudge 
between the Blairs and myself, who, as I have repeatedly stated, took advantage of a 
political prejudice in a class of men who did not know ine, to accomplish that which 
they lacked the moral courage to do themselves. They could never have any in- 
fluence with the old citizens “ot the county. These men are all adventurers, and, I 
think likely, a good many of them—a majority of them—are men who cannot stay 
where they tor mer ly lived. 

Question. Bad men? — 

Answer. Yes, sir. This Billy Blair formerly lived in Lauderdale County. After he 
had warried and gone to himself, he lived in Lauderdale County for a number of years, 
I don’t know how long. He staid as long ashe could. But he cannot live there. I 
have been informed by good reliable men that Blair cannot live in his old neighbor- 
hood. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You say that the Ku-Klux law, enacted in December, 1868, by the Alabama 
legislature, was bitterly assailed ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was bitterly assailed and denounced. 

Question. By whom ? | 

Answer. BY the democratic party, by the opposition to the republican party. That 
law was passed by a republican legislature. | 

a eatOn, How long did this denunciation of that law by the democratic party con- 
tinue ? 

Answer. It continued up until about twelve months ago. 

Question. What was the cause of their change of tactics, and why did they fall sud- 
denly in love with the law? | 

Answer. It was necessity. There was this Barbee matter, and these Wisdom boys, 
and some few others,as many as some eight or ten, were accused, and probably justly 
too, but I don’t pretend to say. I never saw them to see whether they were in dis- 
guise, but they were under the accusation of riding around the country in disguise, 
visiting different places, and while they were at that, during the timethey were riding 
around, they visited a Mr. Nixon, who resides near achurch. They obtained paper, pen, 
and ink. They got the pen from Mr. Nixon, and wrote a notice, and put it up on the 
church, naming certain men in the neighborhood, and accusing these men of being 
Ku-Klux, and riding around in the country in disguise, disturbing honest men who 
were at their labor, trying to make a living, and go on, and “ If this thing is not stopped 
you will die unawares.” I heard the thing read, and I think that is pretty much the 
purport of it. I was at work at Mr. Gibson’s during the time these parties were riding 
around. They were regular, every few days, for some two or three weeks, and nobody 
seemed to know who they were. Just from observation as I was working there at 
Gibson’s and saw men coming to him, and talking together privately, I saw at once 
that there were two elements at work. There was a counter-irritant somewhere, and 
I kept watch to see what would be the result of it. It finally resulted in the death of a 
son of Dr. Blair, killed accidentally, and in the death of this man Barbee, whom they had 
got out a warrant for, and gone and arrested him in Rogersville, and were bringing 
him to jail, or ostensibly bringing him to jail, when he made an attempt to get away, 
and was shot badly, but he got away. They found him next day, and he was killed. 

Question. Do I understand that this reaction was caused by the killing of democrats 
by the Ku-Klux? | 

dnswer. Well, that is the way that the thing came out. The Wisdom boys were ar- 
rested, 2 man named Miller was arrested, and aman named Goode was arrested—all 
under the charge of being out from home in grotesque disguise, &c., and they had to 
come, Captain Coleman was then one of the prosecutors in that case—perhaps the 
Icading member of the prosecution—and in order to reach these fellows, they had to 
take hold of this law that had been so obnoxious. 

(@uestion. Is that the time you referred to in your answer to Mr. Beck, when the spirit 
to enferce the law commenced springing up? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the time, and still from that time on. There has been a 
pretty strong manifestation from that time, but it has developed itself stronger in my 
case than in any other. 

— @uestion. I wish you to state to the committee on what grounds opposition was 
made by the democratic party, so far as your knowledge and information extend, to. 
the enactment of the Ku-Klux law of December, 1868. 

Answer. Well, sir, I can give no particular grounds, but generally the position of 
the party then, as I understood—the position of the democratic party as shown by 
some public meetings and resolutions passed—was that they regarded the whole struc- 
ture of the State government then in existence as a usurpation and fraud. They did 
not consider it legal. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that this law was not more denounced by them 
than any other laws enacted by that republican legislature ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know that it was. There were several other laws—there was 
a general complaint against everything. _ 

- Question. But was not there a special complaint against this law, and did you not 
hear it denounced more than any other act of that legislature ? : 

Answer. Perhaps I heard more said about it. 

Question. Can you state to the committee the reasons assigned for their opposition 
to it? | 

Answer. I do not know that I ever heard any special reason assigned outside of the 
constitutionality of it. 

_ By Mr. BUCKLEY: : 

Question. Did they not also deny the necessity for any such law; was not that the 


main cause of complaint ? - 
Answer. I think this was the way ; they never denied the necessity. I have heard this 
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said, and I was partly of the same opinion myself, that the law was a nullity, from the 
fact that I did not see where they could reach these disguised parties. The trouble 
was to find out. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


eon Was the ground of denunciation that the law could not be put into oper 
ation 

Answer. Well, Iam not clear upon that. What political attention I paid was general. | 

Question. Did I understand you to state distinctly that this order of the Grand Cy- 
clops which you saw published in the newspapers, disbanding the organization of the 
Ku-Klux Klan, was made subsequently to the enactment of this law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my understanding; and I recollect distinctly it stated that 
they were disbanded in obedience to law. 

Question. So that the Grand Cyclops recognized the validity of the law ? 

Answer. Of course he did by that act. : 

Question. I will ask you to state whether any effort was ever made to capture or punish 
members of the Ku-Idux Klan until within a few months past in Limestone County. 

Answer. None, until within about twelve months, of these disguised parties. It is 
about that time, or within a short time of twelve months, I reckon. This advertise- 
ment I spoke of that was put on the church was in September, 1870, as I recollect, and 
it was during that month, I think, that the great excitement was in the neighborhood 
and the arrest of these men. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Do you think that these bands now riding, or riding until recently, over 
your county were members of the order or organization previous to the issuing of that 
order by the Grand Cyclops ? 

Answer. There are some of them that I do not think belonged to the old organization. 

Question. Some of them you think did ? 

Answer. Some of them I think it likely did. I think this Moore was, from informa- 
tion; I think it is generally conceded that he was a Cyclops in the original organ- 
ization. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 10, 1871. 
WILLIAM H. LENTZ sworn and examined. 
By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Where do you reside ? 

Answer. I reside in the county of Limestone, Alabama. 

Question. What office do you hold ? 

Answer. I hold the office of sheriff of Limestone County. 

Question. How long have you held that office ? 

Answer. About three years. 

Question. Are you a native of that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I am. 

Question. Did you live in Alabama during the war, and have you lived in it ever 
since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was born in the county of Limestone, and was raised in the same 
county. I live thirteen miles west of the county seat, though. 

Question. Please state to the committee what instances of outrage upon individuals 
by men banded together, and in disguise, have come to your notice during the time 
you have been sheriff, throughout Limestone County ? | 

Answer. I will have to study on that. Do you want me to give them all ? 

Question. I am asking in a general way about the number. 

Answer. Well, I think there have been from ten to fifteen somewhere. . 

Question. Upon what class of people were most of the raids made; white or black? 

Answer. Well, those raids have been made upon both classes, white and black: 

Question. Did you ever see any portion of this organization known as the Ku-Klux in 
their costumes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; saw them as often as three times, I think. 

Question. In what year? 

Answer. Well, in the year 1868 I saw thirteen in our county town at one time, and 
at another time I saw some twelve or fifteen. I did not count them. The day of the 
presidential election they came in town there. 

Question. You may describe, briefly, the disguises they wore. First state whether 
they were mounted or on foot? 

Answer. They were mounted. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were covered—disguised. 

Question. Go on and describe the character of the’ aisouine: 
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Answer. The disguises, I presume, were made of calico—a kind of calico robes loosely 
worn, and then a disguise over the face. 

Question. How do the disguises that have been worn in 1870 and 1871 compare with 
those that were worn in 1868 ? | 

Answer. I have not seen any in 1870 and 1871, only some that were captured the other | 
day, and they compare very well. In arresting a man we got three disguises some 
three weeks ago. 

Question. The disguise covered the body, the head, and the face, I understand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there anything hideons about the face? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There is long hair, I suppose about a foot long, coming out as if it 
were mustaches, hanging down at least a foot. 

Question. Any horns on the head ? 

Answer. No, sir; no horns. 

Question. Do you know where these disguises were manufactured ? 

Answer. I do not. | 

Question. Did they show skill in their construction ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some skill. 

Question. You say @ company rode into Athens on the day of the presidential election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. At what hour in the day did they visit the town ? 

Answer. About eight o’clock in the morning. 

Question. How long did they remain ? 

Answer. About half an hour, I presume. 

Question. What did they do while in the town ? 

Answer. They did not do anything. 

Question. Did they ride around the streets ? 

Answer. They rode up on the west side of the sguare, and through the square, and down 
to where we had some soldiers camped, and talked withthem a few minutes, and then 
rode out the way they came in. | 

Question. Did you hear the conversation between them and the soldiers ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know what they said? 

Answer. T heard what it was. 

Question. What was it? 

Answer. They told the commander of the squad, so he told me, to keep order there 
that day, and, if he could not keep order, to call upon them, and they would help him 
assist him to keep order among the citizens, the voters. 

Question. Was any disorder apprehended ? 

Answer.. No, sir. : 

Question. Who did these gentlemen think or say would create disorder ? 

Answer. They did not say. They said if he could not keep order, to call upon them to 
assist, and they would assist. | 

Question. How strong was that military squad in your town ? 

Answer. About twenty. 

Question. Were they Federal soldiers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long had they been located in your town ? 

Answer. Abouttwo days. They came down just two days before the election, to stay 
during the election. | 

Question. Had it been noised throughout the county that these soldiers were there ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. There was a possibility that these Ku-Klux did not know whether these 
soldiers were there until they got there ? 

Answer. I am not prepared to say whether they knew it ornot, but I think it is likely 
they must have known it. 

Question, What do you know of the negroes being visited and their arms taken away 
by these bands in disguise? 

Answer. Well, I do not know anything. I heard that in the eastern and southern por- 
tions of the county, they went down through there as often as two or three times, and 
that they have taken their arms from them—guns and pistols. 

Question. Were they taken away from the blacks generally ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

ceed Every man who was suspected of having arms in his possession was 
visited 

Answer. Yes, sir; in that portion of the county. 

Question. In what year was that ? 

Answer. In the year 1868. | | 

Question. Do you know upon what pretext the Ku-Klux seized the arms of these 
colored people ? 
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Answer. No, sir; I do not. 

Question. Have you many colored people in Limestone County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we have a good many in the southern portion of the county. Very 
few in the northern and western portions of the county. 

Question. Have many men been driven into exile from apprehensions of the Ku-Klux 
in your county of Limestone? 

Answer. There have been to my recollection three or four. 

Ot Men who have been visited by the Ku-Klux, or to whom notices have been 
sent ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one in particular—Mr. Gordon—has been driven from there; he 
was, I suppose, intimidated and driven away from there. 

Question. Have you. reason to believe that there was a regular Ku-Klux organization 
in your county at one time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think there was. 

Question. Do you know of any men who belonged to it? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not. 

Question. Did public repute fix upon any one as the leader? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What do you know of this man Moore, whom you have transferred to the 
jail in this county for safe-keeping, being reputed to be a captain in one of these 
organizations ? 

Answer. Well, I think, it is generally believed that he is a captain or leader of the 
entire organization up to a late day. 

Question. Is he the democratic candidate for sheriff at this time in your county ? 

Answer. He claims to be a democrat; he is not the democratic nominee for sheriff; 
he is an independent candidate. 

Question. How strong was the order reputed to be in your county at any time ? 

Answer. During its existence ? 

Question. Yes, sir. | 

Answer. Well, sir, I have no idea; it was considered by most of men to be tolerably 
stron 

Question. Do you know what were its objects ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not. 

Question. You may state if you saw published in the newspapers at the time, an 
order from the Grand Cyclops disbanding the different Ku-Klux organizations. 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw a notice signed by the Grand Cyclops, and, I think, it was 
published, as well as I recollect, in two numbers or probably three ‘numbers of our 
county paper. 

Question, Is your county paper a republican or democratic paper ? 

Answer. A democratic paper. 

Question. State whether that notice stated that the order was given pursuant to the 
passage of a law by the State, denouncing this Ku-Klux organization. 

Answer. I think, as well as I recollect, that it occurred before the passage of the Ku- 
Klux law, as itis called. 

Question. Was it not in the summer—about June, 1869—that this order was published, 
a little upward of two years since ? 

Answer. I do not remember the time it was published. 

Question. Did not the order state that it was made 1 in pursuance of a law passed 
against the Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. I am not sure about that; it might have been, and might not ; I will not say 
positively about that. 

Question. You remember the law to which I refer, do you, passed by the Alabama leg- 
islature in December, 1868? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

, ee Was that law a very unpopular one with the democrats of Limestone 
ounty 

Answer. I think, generally speaking, it was at the time. 

Question. Have any of the men concerned in these Ku-Klux raids ever been brought 
to punishment in your county ? 

Answer. Well, we have some under bond at this time. 

Question. My question was, whether any one has ever been brought to punishment ? 

Answer. No, sir 3 DO, sir. 

Question. Until ‘within the last few month s, were any active efforts ever made in 
your county to bring them to justice ? 

Answer. Well, the grand jury of the fall term of our court, of 1870, found two indict- 
ments against parties. 

Question. Was that the first time your courts bad taken notice of these outrages ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the first time that they got any proof of any person that. had 
been committing outrages. 
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Question. Had active efforts been made previous to that time to obtain proof of the 
authors of these outrages ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who made themselves active or busy in that ? . 

Answer. Well, our grand jurors had a great many witnesses summoned up, but they 
never got any proof until the fall term of 1870. At the spring term of 1870 we had a 
great many witnesses summoned up on the Ku-Klux question. 

Question. Had any effort ever been made to bring these parties to the notice of the 
grand jury before the spring term of 1870 in your county court? 

Answer. No, sir; Ithink not. 

Question. What was the reason of that omission? 

Answer. Ido not know, sir. 

Question. It is reputed that there has been a falling out among these latter-day Ku- 
Klux in your county? 

Answer. Well, it was reputed that there was a falling out among them in the fall 
of 1870. This case I speak of now, down in the forks of the Tennessee and Elk Rivers 
—or at least there was a party of disguised men supposed that others were going 
about disguised ; they had a falling out, and there were several parties arrested, and 
we have two of them in jail at this time, and two others out on bond; we had no 
spring term of court last spring, consequently they have had no trial. 

Question. Was any active effort ever made to bring the members of this Ku-Klux 
organization to justice until they commenced making systematic depredations upon 
property and visiting democrats as well as Union men ? 

Answer. No, sir; there was not to my knowledge; there were no demonstrations made 
to bring any parties to justice until after the disbandment by the Grand Cyclops—by 
the advertisement being put in the paper. 

Question. Not a single case until after that time? 

Answer. No, sir; not until after that time. 

Question. Does there seem to be a general disposition among your people now, with- 
out reference to party, to break up this organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

se About how many white mem in Limestone County vote the republican 
ticket 

Answer. Six or seven hundred; six hundred, I will say. 

Question. White men ? 

Answer. Freedmen. 

Question. But I ask as to white men? 

Answer. There are very few; I suppose there are 5 fifty. 

Question. How many of these are northern men? 

Answer. Very few; we have very few northern men in our county. 


Question. Is there any prejudice existing in your community against northern men ? 
Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You say, that at the time the Ku-Klux appeared on the street at Athens 
the soldiers were there ? 


Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Had they been brought there previous to the election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they came there about two days, as well as I recollect, before the 
election, and remained until after the election. 

Question. Was there any apprehension of disturbance? was that the reason they 
were brought there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was thought probable that there might be some disturbance. 

Question. They were brought there on that account ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I thought you answered, in reply to a question about these Ku-Klux and 
their pretension that they wanted to preserve order, that you did not know of any 
apprehension of disorder ? 

Answer. Well, we were apprehensive that there might be some disturbance. 

Question. And the troops were called there to prevent it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to prevent it if they did anything. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Was application made for the troops by any citizens of your county ? 


" Answer. No, sir; I made the application myself to the general commanding the post 
ere. 


By Mr. BEcK: 
Question. After the soldiers arrived, you felt comparatively secure at that election 
that there would be no disturbance ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I felt that they would keep order, preserve order. 
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Question. Those men in disguise, when they came in, simply offered to aid them, pro- 
vided aid was necessary ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; they told them that if there was any disturbance, or if they could 
not keep order, in other words, to call on them, and they would assist them. 

Question. There were more soldiers than Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In case of a controversy with the soldiers, the soldiers would have had a 
decided advantage ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the advantage of number. 

Question. Did not their going to the soldiers in the way they did, show that they had 
no other design than a friendly one, as far as the soldiers were concerned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They approached them in a confident and friendly manner? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Their conversation was friendly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

. Question. At that time you had no law in Alabama punishing men for riding in dis- 
guise in any number they pleased ? 

Answer. No, sir; none at the time. 

Question. Therefore the soldiers did not regard their conduct as violating the law ? 

Answer. No, sir. = 

Question. They did not act upon it as such ? 

Answer. No, sir. - 

Question. And the conversation between them and the soldiers was of a friendly 
character ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That order, you think, was disbanded about the time the order came out, 
from whoever was their commander ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Question. Have you any reason to believe that the men who have been disguising 
themselves since that time, and committing depredations upon black and white men, 
have Se anything else than lawless men, assuming disguises to commit depreda- 

tions | 

Answer. IT have none. 

Question. Is that your opinion ? 

oe Yes, sir; that is my opinion; that it has been made a personal matter in our 
county. 

Question. A mere personal matter ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where men have sought the cover of night and disguise, to effect bad pur- 
poses of their own? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that your understanding of it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Some of the men who have been in it may have been in the original gang, 
or not; but I suppose you do not know ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about it. 

Question. So far as you have discovered, the men who have been operating under dis- 
guise of late have generally proved to be men of comparatively worthless character ? 

- Answer. The bulk of them. They have generally proved to be bad charaeters—bad 


en. 

Question. Their quarrels, and whippings, and wrongs have been inflicted upon white 
democrats as well as upon colored men, have they not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The Wisdoms, for instance ? 

Answer. The Wisdoms are democrats. 

Question. The Barbees? 

Answer. Barbee was a democrat. 

Question. Was not he killed ? 

Answer. He was killed. 


By Mr. BLair: 


Question. And Gordon? 
Answer. Gordon was a democrat. 


By Mr. BEcK: 


Question. Gordon was run off? 


Answer. Yes, sir; and old man Simmons—I never knew his politics. He was a Ten- 
nesseean. 


Question. You have always been a republican yourself, I believe ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. | , 

' eee: Your county attorney is a democrat, and your county judge is a repub- 
ican 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has not your whole county organization, ever since you have been‘able to 
find out the names of the men committing outrages in disguise, acted together to bring 
them to justice very efficiently ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; since we have been able to get any proof against them, they have 
been os: and the community generally have been willing to assist me in making 
arrests. . 

Question. You have held public meetings, also, expressive of your views ? 

_ Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Regardless of party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any doubt that, with the feeling and temper of your people now, 
and the disposition of your courts, and the organization of your grand juries under 
the management of your county, you can keep order from this time on ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have no doubt but what we can. 

Question. I believe you call everything that appears in disguise Ku-Klux, even if it 
is only one man? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; everything that appears in disguise is Ku-Klux. 

Question. It is a good name, and it sticks? 

Answer. Ye8, sir. 

Question. That is a means of characterizing that class of offenses, no matter by whom 
committed, or what the degree of offense ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Or what the disguise is? 

Sad Yes, sir. There are different colors of disguise; some are red and some are 
white. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you any reason to believe that the Ku-Klux who appeared in your 
streets on the day of the presidential election had any knowledge that the soldiers 
were there before they came ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir. I think you asked me that question awhile ago. I do 
not know. It is probable they might have known it. It is possible they might have 
ae it. They had been there from Friday evening, I think, until Monday or Tues- 

ay. | : 

Question. If it was known that the soldiers were there, it was known they were 
there for the purpose of preserving the peace, was it not?. 

Answer. Yes, sir; of course it was. . 

Question. Is it not possible that the Ku-Klux were taken by surprise when they came 
into town on that day, and changed their original purpose in consequence of the pres- 
ence of the squad of soldiers ? 

Answer. I do not know how that is. I think not, because they came in and rode 
straight on down to where the soldiers were encamped. I think it is likely they knew 
where they were in camp. . 

Question. Might they not have got their information on their way to town? 

Answer. It is possible that they could. | 
Question. If they knew the soldiers were there for the purpose of preserving the 
peace that day, there was no necessity for the Ku-Klux coming there for that purpose? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Does it not seem to argue, therefore, that when they started. from their 
homes they had no knowledge of the presence of these soldiers? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it seems to argue that way, but Ido not know about that, and I 
can’t say. 

Question. I believe I have asked you this question already, substantially, but I will 
repeat it. Wasthere any general complaint against the Ku-Klux in your county, while 
they confined their demonstrations to colored men? 

Answer. I do not know that I understand your question. 

Question. Was there any general complaint against the Ku-Klux in yeur county, 
while they confined their demonstrations to colored inen ? 

Answer. They never confined their operations among colored men entirely. They 
were visiting white men as well as colored men, during the existence, as we term it, 
of the organization. : ) 

Question. Were the white men visited radicals ? 

‘Answer. I think both classes were visited to some extent. 

Question. By the original Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By. Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. This man whom you have in jail here was quite a leading man, was he not, 
in his part of the county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Quite a popular 1 man there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; [ suppose he was among his class of men. 

Question. Do you think that he has been for a long time a member of that order or 
organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think he has been a meniber of it during its existence, from the 
organization. 

Question. And when the order was given to disband, he did not obey that order? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my opinion about it. 

Question. Was it not about the time that these Wisdoms got into trouble, that there 
was a falling out? Was it not about the time that they were whipped or outraged 
that there was a falling out between the different clans or bands of men? | 

Answer. Well, the Wisdoms are the ones charged with going in disguise. 

Question. And they were also visited by some men in disguise? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were visited. 


By Mr. Beck: 


Question. This man Moore, it seems, kept a distillery in one corner of your county? 

Answer. Yes, sir; until last year, 1870. Then he moved down where so much of this 
trouble has occurred. There he has located another distillery. 

Question. An illicit distillery ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it not a fact in your part of Alabama, as well as elsewhere, that 
around these illicit distilleries there is always a crowd of bad fellows? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. And the fellow who keeps the still has a good deal of influence with that 
class of people. They are his strikers? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my opinion is that nineteen-twentieths of the cases of lawlessness 
are concocted in these distilleries. We have a number of them, and are breaking them 
up now. 

t Oueaille Is it not the fact that those carrying on these distilleries collect aroun’ 
them a gang of low fellows, to protect them against the officers, and pay these men. 
their strikers and retainers—in whisky ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And in Eastern Tennessee and in North Carolina it. has been so? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Moore was a king-bee among that class, was he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

nication. And thereby obtained a certain amount of influence with that character 
of people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you ever know a republican who belonged to one of these bands ? 
Answer. No, sir. | 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 10, 1871. 
SAMUEL HORTON sworn and examined. 


’ By the CHAIRMAN: 


Guestion. Where do you live ? 
Answer. In Blount County. 
Question. How long have you lived there? 
Answer. I have lived there some thirteen years, until the last ten months, when they 
drove me out. 
Question. What is your age ? 
Answer. Sixty-six years old. 
Question. Of what State are you a native? 
_ Answer. I was born and raised in South Carolina, in Newberry District. 
Question. How long have you lived in Alabama? 
Answer. Thirteen years. 
Question. You moved thirteen years ago to Blount County? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Were you there during the war? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Have you many colored people in that county? 

Answer. Well, there is right smart in places. 

Question. Did you ever see any of this Ku-Klux Klan in Blount County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you first see them ? 

Answer. It was in October last; I reckon about the 10th—twelve mouchs ago, 

Question. How many did you see then ? ; 

Answer. I saw four. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On foot or on horseback ? 

Answer. On foot. 

Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. I just saw them through a crack in the house. Their aprons or gowns looked 
to be striped—black and white, I think. 

Question. You had heard of them before that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. é 

Question. Often? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Maybe I had better go back, and tell you the first start of it. 

Question. Go on. 

Answer. You recollect when the United States court sat here at this place, and Judge 
Busteed was here—— : 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Some two years ago? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think it was. Iwas summoned here to attend court. I left home 
in the morning, and got as far as Judge Hale’s, thirteen miles the other side of the river. 
ThereI put up and staid all night. Before I laid down, two of them came in and sauntered 
around through the house, and talked to the man of the house and his children a little and 
went off. Meand the gentleman of the house sat there until ten o’clock or maybe later, 
and he told a couple of lads there to go into the other room and kindle a fire and light 
the candle forme to goto bed. I went in, and we sat by the fire awhile, me and a 
couple of chunks of boys. One of them remarked to me, “ We had as well lie down; 
them things will be back here directly.” I had not been in bed twenty minutes until 
it went like thirty geese all around the outside of the house, making with their bills 
and coming to the door, ‘‘ Hilloo! Hilloo!” The boys, them chunks of lads, said, “0, 
yes, there they are.” One remarked to the other, “I shan’t get up.” The other says, 
“Get up; it will make them mad, and they will be just that much worse.” The boys 
got up and lit the lamp, and set it on the fire-board, and they came in and stooped 
about with their gowns on; stooped down so they could just cleverly walk, and went 
about over the house stooping, with a great white face and black-looking beard, as 
well as I recollect, when they twisted their mustaches. One was black and the other 
white. One stood in the door; the others sauntered around the house. At last they 
came to the bed and asked the boys, [in a thin treble voice, | ‘‘ Who is this?” The boys 
said they had an old gentleman staying all night there. He said, [in a thin treble 
voice, ] ‘“ What is he?” Another said, [in deep bass,] A damned rad.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. That means radical? 

Answer. Yes, sir. This tine I began to feel sort o’ spotted. I didn’t even havea 
_ pocket-knife. They came to the bed; one came to the foot and the other to the head ; 
and the one at the foot smelled all around at the foot of the bed, and he says, [in deep 
bass, ] “‘He’s a damned old rad.” The other one said, [in sharp treble, ] “Is he fat ?” 
The other answered, [in bass, ] “‘ Yes.” The other said, [in treble, ] ‘‘ Well, we’ll eat him 
then; get out of the bed.” I raised on my elbow and says, “ Look here, gentlemen, 
you will have tolerably tough eating; I am getting tolerably old now, and it looks to 
me like I would be tolerable tough eating.” They ordered me again to get up. By 
this time the bolt of the middle door flew open, and the man of the house came into 
the room. He says, “ Now, look here, the like of this shan’t be done here.” They said, 
“By God, we'll eat you.” He says, “ Well, cut in on me; but when travelers puts up, 
they are not to be imposed on.” They jawed awhile, and the coarse-talking one says, 
(in bass,) “ Let’s go,” and they jerked out ofthe door, and all of them jumped on their 
horses, and you would have thought there was a hundred whistles; they jumped on 
their horses and they went off. 


By Mr. Brecxr: 

Question. Where was that? 

Answer. Colonel Hale’s old stand. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Did you see the disguises? 
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Answer. They had horns about that long, [18 inches,] and they had long gowns, 
down here, [illustrating. ] : 

ee You say you were on your way here at that time to attend court as a grand 
juror 

Answer. No, sir; a8 a witness, coming here. 

Question. In what case were you subpcenaed as a witness ? 

Answer. In a case concerning an election between two men here in Blount. 

Question. Was it generally known you were coming here as a witness ? 

- Answer. Well, yes, I reckon; the officer had been down in our settlement summon- 
ing a day or two, and J reckon they saw him coming down; I can’t tell. 

Question. Was it a case of contested election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was the contest between a radical and a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1 think so. 

Question. Do you recollect for what office it was ? 

Answer. Well, the man that was elected was killed between here and Dalton. I can’t 
recollect his name. . 

Question. Killed by whom ? 

Answer. I can’t tell you; I wasn’t about. 

Question. Was it said that he was Ku-Kluxed ? 

Answer. I think that was the opinion of the thing. 

Question. The man in whose favor the decision was made ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was; well, then this thing died out. I will go on and 
state to you about the balance of it. This court business died out——. 

Question. Before you get to that, state where Colonel Hale’s house is. Is it in Madi- 
son or Blount County ? 

Answer. I don’t remember ; it’s either Blount or Morgan, but it’s yon side of the river, 
and it’s right in the corner. It’s only a little distance into either one. Well, I went 
home from court here, and about twelve months ago, I think, as well as I can recol- 
lect now, they rode up, four, to my house, that is, to the fence, within twenty or thirty 
steps of the house. They lit and came into the yard. Brother Hale and Brother Heaps 
were there all night with me, and their wives. I heard, [in treble,] “ Hilloo! hilloo!” | 
My daughter got up and went to the door and asked them what they wanted. . “O, 
nothing, only we have a little settlement to make with the old man that we’d like to 
make.” She says, ‘You will not make it to-night.” “What?” She says, ‘‘ He has 
gone from home.” I was lyingin bed; she was scared to death. They said, “Where 
is he?” She says, ‘I think he went to Daniel Murphy’s.” ‘ Where’s that?” ‘ About 
a mile and a half from here.” “Which way will we go?” “Just go out to the gate, 
and take that trail, and it will carry you right there.” ‘Very well; tell the old man 
we Will settle with him in a few days.” While they was talking, I could have put my 
hands through the cracks and pulled off two of their caps, but my wife and the other 
women begged to have no fuss, and I held still. 

Question. How many rode up to your fence ? 

Answer. Four. : 

Question. At what hour of the night was it? 

Answer. Ten o’clock, I reckon. 

Question. Had you retired to bed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was that last October ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; twelve months ago. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Have you any knowledge of who any of these parties were ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know that I have. 

Question. Have you any knowledge of who any of the men were who visited you at 
Colonel Hale’s ? | 

Answer. No, sir. - 

Question. What hour of the night was it when they came to Colonel Hale’s? 

Answer. That was between eleven and twelve o’clock. 

Question. Were the family abed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we all had laid down. Me and the man of the house had been 
sitting up talking until late; it was between 11 and 12, I reckon. 

Question. Were the men disguised in 1870 in the same way that they were at Hale’s? 

Answer. Yes, sir; pretty much the same garb. 

eee Did those men who spoke to your daughter, and to you, talk in disguised 
voices? — | 

Answer. Yes, sir; just as I talked to you ; just about as broken as I talked to you 
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just now. Ithink that that meeting commenced at Gum Grove, the Friday after the 
second Sunday in October. : 

Question. What October ? 

Answer. Last October, twelve months ago. 

Question. There was a camp-meeting held there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; at Gum Grove. Well, on Monday night, it was just after candle- 
light service commenced, the company had got together under the arbor, and, I think, 
maybe the first preacher had about got through what he was going to say. There 
was a right smart stir-up, and he was just about to come down from the stand to the 
altar, and the whistle went ‘‘ Whew, whew, whew.” — 

Question. A good many of them ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; it appeared like it mought have been fifty of them. 

Question. The same kind of whistles you had heard before at Colonel Hale’s and at 
your house ? ) 

Answer. Yes, sir; and directly along (a pause) bang, (short pause) bang, just about 
that far apart. The preachers all just dodged out and left. The candles were all put 
out, and the congregation was like a gang of partridges. They went every way. 

Question. Where did this shooting appear to come from ? 

Answer. From the east side of the camp-ground. I staid there. I thought [ would 
wait until the stir was over, and then go to my tent, live or die. I looked after the 
preachers as they went out, and looked around and the congregation was all gone. It 
was a clear light. I could see my shanty as plain as I see that book. 

Question. Where had they gone—to their tents or heme ? 

Answer. I couldn’t find them. I walked to my tent and sat down, and directly twelve 
men walked up and began to talk pretty big, and remarked to me théy believed I had 
stood. Says I, “What would Irun for? There would be no use in running.” Well, 
they turned around, talking to my daughter, and one of them says, “ You believe that 
when you die you will go to Lakin?” ‘‘No,” says she, “I don’t know.” “Oh, yes, 
by God, you do,” he says. 

Question. Lakin! Who do you refer to ? 

Answer. Lakin was our presiding elder. 

Question. Was he at that meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was there. 

Question. Had he preached that night ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think he preached that night. 

Question. Go on with your story. : 

Answer. “‘ Well,” says my daughter, “why don’t you go and talk to Lakin? Why 
don’t you go and talk to Lakin?” And says he, “Oh, by God, he is not to be found.” 
“How do you know?” says she. He. says, ‘Heis not, without he is in your tent.” 
Says she, “He is not there, and if you go to Brother Bill Anderson’s you can look for 
him.” “No,” they said, “he can’t be found.” They said, “All we want is to see old 
Lakin, and if we do,” says he, “ 1’1l be God damned if he ever preaches to you again. 
If he ever undertakes to preach here again he will land in hell before he gets it done. 
Just let him try it.” Well, I believe that is about as much as I know concerning that 
scrape. 

Question. You saw, upon that occasion, only about twelve Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I think there was between eight and twelve around my fire. 

Question. From the sound of the whistles, how many did you think there were actually 
about there? 

Question. Brother Jim Hale’s wife’s tent was next to where they were, and she said 
there was about fifty, and from the firing of the guns as they went off, most any man 
would have thought there was about fifty. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Were they disguised? | 
Answer. Yes, sir; when they rode off they were hollering and shooting and cursing. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Did you see them then? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Those you saw were disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir; they had pulled off their garb whenthey came to the fire. I didn’t 
see any disguises at that time. Just before the shooting, three walked around the 
arbor and stood against the posts that were disguised. | 
“, vo Did you know any of those men that came to your tent and wanted to find 

akin ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Did they live in that neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any objections to giving their names ? 
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Answer. Well, I would rather not yet, because, I will tell you, I can’t stay there, nor 
ain’t going to. Iam not going back among them. Now, let me finish.. About a week 
or,ten days after that they got so hot against me and my folks I concluded we would 
move back to Georgia, and fixed up. My son lived about two miles and a half or three, 
on that road, and we went on that far the first day. That night, just after we had laid 
down, at 9 or 10 o’clock, they sat there talking, and up rides something to the door, (in 
shrill treble,) ‘‘ Hilloo! hilloo! Open the door.” Well, they came in. I still laid in the 
bed for some time. At last they ordered me up, and my son begged me, and the family 
all begged me to get up. I got up just to satisfy them. ‘ Walk out!” ‘No, I shan’t 
walk out.” They all still begged me to come out, and I went out and went off from 
the house with them, I reckon thirty steps, aud they asked me several questions. I 
told them that it was an arrant lie, and everybody knows it’s a lie. 


By Mr. BECK: 


Question. State the questions they asked you. It will save time hereafter in the cross- 
examination. . 

Answer. In the time of the camp-meeting my son’s wife lost a baby, and people said 
it had a perfect case over its face, and horns just like the Ku-Klux. Well, you see, 
they had packed that on me, and I didn’t take it, because I never looked at it. They 
talked on awhile, and one of them says: “God damn you, don’t you think you ought 
to be whipped a little about that?” I says, “Well, I don’t know, that is with you.” He 
says, (in thin treble,) “Well, I think you ought to.” He got him a hickory; I suppose 
it was 3 feet long. At that my son stepped in between him and me. I says, “Go away; 
let him hit me; let him strike me one lick.” Well, he turned round and round, and 
wavered the switch over me awhile. At last he concluded he wouldn’t whip me if 
I would leave the country, and go off. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. When was that ? 

Answer. About twelve months ago. 

Question. Soon after this camp-meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; within eight or ten days. 

Question. How many men visited you that night? 

Answer. Four ? 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had they arms ? 

-Answer. Yes, sir; they had pistols; lots of them. 

Question. You were then on the way to Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes. sir. 

Question. Did you go to Georgia ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I got back about three weeks ago. I fetched my family. | 

Question. Have you been living in Blount County since you got back ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where you formerly lived ? 

Answer. Yes,sir. 

Question. Right at the same place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right at the same place. 

Question. Have they disturbed you since you came back? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; a gentleman rode up about ten or fifteen days after I came and told 
me a man told him that evening that I should not stay there. I didn’t give him no 
answer. I said, I expected to attend to my own business, and I am in hopes other 
people will. He says, “ Well, he told me to tell you.” I says, “Copeland, who was he ?” 
He says, “He told me to use no names,” and he went off. I believe that ends about 
the length of what I know of scrapes in any way. 

Question. What pique had these Ku-Klux against you ? 

Answer. Well, that scrape was because I had said this child had on a false face. 

Question. Because you had said this child of your son’s wife had on a false face ? 

Answer. I said Jake Dines told me it had, and Doctor Coker. 


By Mr. BECK: 


Question. Where does he live ? 
Answer. Right at Sully. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What did Doctor Coker tell you ? 
Answer. They both said it had that kind of face. 
Question. What kind of face, a Ku-Klux face ? | 7 
. Answer. Yes; and Dines begged me to go in and look at it, and said that it had a 
EPs on. I told him I wouldn’t; that there wasn’t enough money to hire me 
0 look at it. 
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Question. Did they say it had horns? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about that long, (finger-length.) 

Question. What other signs of Ku-Klux had it? . 

Answer. I don’t remember. Doctor Coker and Mr. Jake Dines both saw it. Doctor 
Coker tells Dines it was that sort, and then Dines went down and looked at it, and then 
Dines told me. Him and Coker both pronounced it a Ku-Klux. 

Question. How long did the child live after its birth? 

Answer. I don’t think it ever drawed a breath. 

Question. It was regarded as a monstrosity ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it the general belief that such a child had been born? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many people have you ever heard speak of it? 

Answer. Oh, it was taken on the camp-ground, and all the camp-meeting saw it. 

Question. Did anybody tell you the fact that sucha child had been born with such 
marks on it? — | 

Answer. Yes, sir; afew did, but I don’t remember. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. These four men who came to whip you had heard of it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; from the way they talked to me they had. 

Question. Are there any other times when you have seen any Ku-Klux in that 
county ? | | | 

Answer. No; I think that is about all the times I have seen any. 

Question. Have you heard of any riding through the county? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard of thirty-odd being out last Friday night. 

Question. Where were they seen ? 

Answer. Part of them were seen close to where I live, and part of them were seen at 
Brooksville. 

Question. Both places in Blount County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. Did they commit any outrages upor any one? 

Answer. Well, it was said that they whipped a womam named Sina McKinney. It 
was reported they had whipped her desperately, and ordered her to leave there. They 
went on to Garland Smith’s, and sent his son down to tell her she had better go away. 

Question. What pretext was assigned for whipping that woman? 

Answer. Well, it was thought she wasn’t keeping a nice house, I believe, by them, I 
reckon. I think that was their excuse. | 

Question. What information did you receive in regard to the other outrage?» 

Answer. At Brooksville? Well, brother Hall told me that some persons were there. 
when they came on through the little town. | 

Question. Do you know of any other persons being whipped about your neighbor- 
hood ? 

Answer. No; not to say I know them—lI don’t. 7 

Question. Have any other members of your family ever been troubled by the Ku- 
Klux? | , 

Answer. Well, he is here; he will come in before you, I reckon, and can tell you. 

Question. To whom do you refer ? 

Answer. My son. He is here himself, at the door, ready to come in, when he gets a 
chance. 

Question. You spoke of Mr. Lakin. Is he known pretty generally in Blount County? 

Answer. He was presiding elder there two years. He is a northern man. 

Question. Did he have a number of churches there? 

Answer. Yes;-he did have, until they broke them all up. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Who did? . 
Answer. These Ku-Klux; and preachers is afraid to preach there—that is the old-side 
Methodist. | 
Question. Do you refer to the Methodist Episcopal Church North? 


Answer. Yes, sir. a 
Question. There are great objections made to that religious organization ? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 
uestion. You had a good many congregations belonging to that church, had you not, 
in that region of the State? : 
Answer. Yes, sir; in Blount—O, yes. 
Question. Have the preachers all been driven off? 
Answer. Pretty much. 
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Question. Mr. Lakin was regarded with favor, was he not, by the members of his 
church, over there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Lakin is as fine a man; if there is any Christian on earth, he is 
one. 

Question. Did you ever know anything derogatory to his character as a Christian 
minister ? 

Answer. Never on earth. 

Question. Was he thought a good deal of by his people there? 

. Answer. Yes, sir; by everybody. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Except the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. O, yes, sm. I think I understood him to say that he had been presiding 
elder thirty-five years; and Ihave heard him tell what age he was when he com- 
menced preaching. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. At the time of the camp-meeting, did they make inquiries for Mr. Lakin 
when these men rode up there ? 

Answer. They never rode inside of the fence. The encampment is fenced in. 

Question. But at your tent they made inquiries ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 

Question. You said three disguised men came up under the arbor? 

Answer. Noj/ sir; the arbor is on posts, and they kept on the dark side and sallied 
clear around. 

Question. Was he in the palpit? 

Answer. No, sir; he preached at three o’clock, and had not come out again. 

Question. Have: you reason to think they were looking for him? 

Answer. O, yes; there is no doubt of it. 

Question. But he was not there that night ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was not there. 

Question. Did you say this child was brought down to the camp-ground f 

Answer. It was taken by, an carried out to where they buried it. 

Question. What time was it born? 

Answer. It was-born on Saturday night, I think, a little before day. Itmay have 
been Sunday morning, but I think it was born between midnight and day, and buried 
Sunday evening, late. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were there many white republicans in Blount County besides yourself? 

Answer. Well, there were right smart. 

Question. Were they men from the South or from the North ? 

Answer. They were men that were raised there. 

Question. Was there any persecution of these men who voted the republican ticket, 
by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Well, if that was not what set them on me, I can’t tell what it was. 

Question. Did ‘they maltreat the negroes? 

Answer. It was said that they had at some precincts, but I don’t know whether that 
18.80. 

Question. Did you ever hear of them taking from the negroes their arms—their guns? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether the negroes were intimidated and prevented from 
voting? 

Answer. O! yes; that could have been seen by a man with a half eye. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What is your age? 
Answer. Sixty-six years old. 
Question. You lived in Blount County during the war? 
Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. A good many old Union people live there? — 
Answer. A few. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. They never hit you; nobody ever hit you? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Pe tai And never took you out of your house except to ask you as to that Ku-Klux 
chi 
Answer. That was at my son’s house; not at my house. 
Question. Thay called you out to ask you about that? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; they called me out, and made me come out. 

Question. You told them what you had heard about it; you had never looked at it 
yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 7 

Question. Your camp was inclosed at the camp-ground ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They never went inside with the horses? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think they fetched any horses in. 

Question. Did they shoot inside of it? 

Answer. The first three guns was, I think, fired inside of the fence. I couldn’t see 
them, but from the report, and where I sat under the arbor, I took it in my own opinion 
that they were at the fence, or inside of it. 

Question. When they came to your tent they were not disguised at all? 

Answer. No, sir. 

ere Did you see them, when they rode up, to know whether they were dis- 

uise 
e Answer. No, sir; I never went after them to see about it. 

Question. Anybody could have come and seen them and known them as well as you, 
if they had chosen to look at them ? 

Answer, O, yes. 
ee Do you know whether the men who shot off the guns were disguised or 
not 

Answer. No, I do not. 

Question. What is the county-seat of Blount? 

Answer. Blountsville. 

Question. You don’t remember the election concerning which you came here as a wit- 
ness when you first saw the Ku-Klux, when Busteed was holding court here ? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t. 

Question. Were you examined as a witness here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you not remember what you testified about? 

Answer. Well, Hinds, I think the fellow’s name was that contested the election, he 
had me summoned, and that was pretty much like it is herenow; it was to know what 
I know about these Ku-Klux, and what had been said. 

Question. You had never seen any until that night when you were coming on? 

Answer. No, sir; not until that night. 

Qnestion. Then you saw three fellows ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; two coming in the house, and one at the door. 

Question. You were summoned at a venture to know what you knew about it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any fusses with your neighbors about Pre: or any quar- 
rels with them lately ? 

Answer. No, I haven’t. 

Question. Did none of them ever make any prosecutions against you in court ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. For what? 

Answer. Well, they said I was one night with the anti-Ku-Klux eGaike about; but 
they might have known that a man of my age would not do that. 

Question. What did they say you were doing? 

Answer. This Campbell’s wife that Dunn killed swore that I was with them, and 
after me and Campbell came back I drawed a stick over her, and swore that I would 
kill her if she ever told that. 

Question. Did Campbell’s wife swear that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they indict you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When? 

Answer. That has been about two years ago, I reckon. 

Question. How many more were indicted at the time you were indicted ? 

Answer, God knows; they said a bushel-basket full of true bills. 

Question. Before what judge ? 

Answer. I think it was Judge Haralson. 

Question. Judgeof the circuit court? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was a republican ? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. Are your grand jurors generally republicans ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. 

Question. Who was your district attorney ? Who prosecuted you? 

Answer. Judge Haralson, I think. 
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Question.. Does he live in Blount County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At Blountsville ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his first name? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

@uestion. Is he there now? 

Answer. Yes, sir; State’s attorney, or county solicitor, or somethin g; I don’t remember 
now. 

Question. What did he say you had been doing when you were out on that raid? 

Answer. Well, they accused Campbell of going and ordering some two or three or 
four of his neighbors to quit wearing their garb, or else they would have to quit the 
country. 

Question. And accused you of being along? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Campbell killed ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. How? On one of these raids? 

Answer. No; Iwas not there. Report says, and Dunn said himself he killed, him. 
He just went to Blountsville and gave up. There never was a thing done with him, 
and never was fined in any shape or form. 

Question. How did Campbell’s wife come to swear against you? 

Answer. Ican’t tell. 

Question. Was not Campbell a friend of yours? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When she said you drew the stick over her head, what did she say you 
wanted to keep her from telling? 

Answer. That I wanted to keep her from telling that we were riding. 

Question. And she threatened to tell? 

_ Answer. She had told. She swore in the grand jury roqm, and that is the way they 
got a true bill against me. 

Question. Did you farm there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much? 

Answer. I own one hundred and sixty acres, and I suppose twenty-five or thirty of it 
was cleared land. 

Question. Did you ever read the indictment against you to know what was in it? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Why did you not read it; chn you not read? 

Answer. Well, I suppose I could, but I didn’t do it. 

Question. You know whether you can read or not? 

Answer. I suppose I could. 

Question. Could you have read it ? 

Answer, I can read some handwrites, and some I can’t. 

Question. You never looked at it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Never got anybody to read-it to you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who was your lawyer ? 

Answer. I didn’t have any. 

Question. Was that the only indictment they ever found against you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. OF any sort? 

Answer. Of any sort. 

Question. And the only fuss you ever got into with your neighbors ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is about two years ago? 

Answer. Two years, I think, about in all. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Were you tried on that indictment ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What became of it ? 

Answer. Well, I gave security, and the foreman on the bond became dissatisfied, and 
he raised a fuss and kicked up, and I thought I saw what they were after. There has 
been a few men taken out of that jail and hung, and I concluded this was the time 
they had fixed up to trap me, and I didn’t intend to goin, and I just gave them up 
what I had and left. 

Question. Who did you give your property to ? 

Answer. George Shelton. 
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Question. Was he your surety ? 
Answer. Not until after Dines kicked up. 


By Mr. Buck ey: 


Question. When were these men taken out of the jail and hanged ? 

Answer. About four or five years ago there was one taken out. They took him out 
about a mile anda half from town and hung him; and the people told me that there 
was one taken out last Christmas eve, and hung, and shot, and dragged about over tne 
road aout he was as muddy as a hog. 


‘By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You said you were indicted for being an anti-Ku- Klux? 
Answer. That was what was alleged. 


By Mr. Breck: 


Question. Did you run off? 

Answer. No, sir; I never run. 

Question. You gave up what you had? 

Answer. I gave George Shelton enough to satisfy the bond, and took the rest and, 
weut off. 

Question. You did not run? 

Answer. No. 

Question. You made fast walking? 

Answer. I drove pretty peert. 

Question. You made the horses run ? 

Answer. If you‘had known that two or three men were after you wrapped in scarlet 
you wouldn’t have staid there. 

Question. And you went off at the time you gave up the property? 

Answer. O, no; I never went off until after October—about twelve months ago. 

Question. When you went off did you give up what property you had to pay the bond ? 
Was Jake Dines your surety first? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. J ake got dissatisfied, and you got somebody else to go surety? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Then I got George Shelton to go and settle the bond off, and gave 
him property enough to satisfy him. 

Question. So you confessed judgment ? 

Answer. No. 

Question. How was the bond satisfied ? 

Answer. I never knew much about it, but just left the State and left him to pay the 
bond. He went on the second bond with me. 

Question. And you went off and left the State and let judgment go against you? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. And left property enough with George Shelton to pay the judgment? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And went off to Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. And staid until three or four weeks ago? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the thing was settled up and you came back? 

Answer. ‘They say it is not settled up yet. 

Question. And you are not going to stay there any longer ? 

Answer. I haven’t said I would go away. 

Question. What did you say ? 

Answer. I had orders to leave. 

Question. I understood you to say you were going away ? 

oe I said, unless something was done for the settlement people, I wouldn’t 
go bac 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was that a false charge in the indictment? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you afraid that you could not have a fair trial among your people ?. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they hostile to you because you were a radical and anti-Ku-Klux? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. You did not think you could have a fair trial ? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. Could you not have got a change of venue? 


47 A 
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Answer. It was said it was changed. I asked to have it at Summerville, but it never 
went. 


By Mr. Beck: 


oo: Did you ever see aman under indictment who believed that he got fair 
ay 
Answer. I don’t know. . 

Question. Haralson was the man who ran against Judge Dox for Congress? 

Answer. He run, I believe. 

Question. Was he not a good enough radical ? 

Answer. He might be a good enough radical. I didn’t say anything about the judge. 
Question. He was the judge before “whom you were to be tried ? 

Answer. Yes, sit; I knew him when he was only eighteen months old. We lived 
together many years ago in Georgia. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were you afraid of Ku-Klux on the jury ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux, who came to your son’s house, and called you out, appear 
to be angry because the report had gotten abroad that a child had been born lately 
with a Ku-Klux disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. “From the run of their discourse to me I took it that that was their 
spite they had at me for that night’s work. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 10, 1871, 
BENJAMIN HORTON sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. I live in Blount County ? 

Question. How long have you lived there? 

Answer. Going on thirteen years. 

Question. Have you not been absent at any time during that period ? 

Answer. I haven’t been absent but six months during that time. 

Question. Are you a man of family ? 

Answer. I have a wite. 

Question. Were you in the army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was in the army six months. 

Question. Which army ? 

Answer. Roddy’s command—the rebel army. 

Question. State if you are the son of Samuel Horton ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you at a camp- -meeting at Gum Grove in October, 1870? 

Answer. I was there part of the time. 

Question. Did your wife have a child about the time of that camp-meeting % e 

Answer. Yes, sir; the Sunday morning of the camp-meeting. 

Question. You may describe that child to the committee. 

Answer. Well, sir, it was born. It had something that looked like a false skull over 
its face, and little knobs like you have seen on little yearlings, or little horns on both 
' sides up bere, [on the forehead, ] and it had some stripes around its arms. 

Question. Were there any other peculiar marks that you remember? 

Answer. Not that I noticed. 

Question. How was its head shaped ? 

Answer. Just like a man’s head—like any one—chin and nose, and mouth and eyes, 
and all. 

Question. Had your wife ever seen the Ku-Klux in disguise at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they passed my house every night; every Wednesday and Thurs- 
day night. 

Question. For how many weeks ? 

“Answer. It had been for months. 

| Question. Had your wife seen them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had she been alarmed by them ? 

Answer. No, sir; they came up to the door, pushed the door open. 

Question. When she was in the family way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far was she advanced in pregnancy when they gasnea the door open ? 

Answer. Between four and five months. 
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Question. Was she alone, or were you at home ? 

answer. I was at home. 

Question, What did they come for ? . 

Answer. I don’t know that they had any business; they never mentioned any. They 
just pushed the door open. 

Question. Did it create a fright in her ? 

Answer. Well, she was trembling right sharp; she was scared. 

Question. Now tell us how this child compared in appearance with the Ku-Klux in 
disguise. 

Answer. Well, just to look at the men it looked pretty much that way, all to the 
marks on the face and around the mouth and all. It had red around its eyes, and the 
horns or lumps here on the forehead, and ali imitated the Ku-Klux pretty smart. 

Question. You may state if the forehead of the child was flat and square, and about 
perpendicular. 

Answer. I never saw the forehead of it. That I was telling you was right over the 
forehead; and several of the people there felt the child’s forehead on top there. I heard 
several say it was a flat forehead. 

Question. Did they say it was a tall forehead ? - 

Answer. I don’t remember. 

Question. This was a substance like a veil that fell down over the forehead ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; you could catch hoid of it and move it any way you wanted to. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Was there anything like a fringe around the side of the face of this same 
substance as on the forehead ? 
Answer. Not that I noticed. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were the eyes and mouth smaller than those of an ordinary child? 

Answer. Its eyes were small; its mouth, I think, was about as large as usual. 

Question. Was there much of a nose? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it had a plain nose. 

Question. Was the face flat ? 

Answer. It was just like any face, but flat and sort o’ dished. 

Question. Did you notice that the chin sloped off on a line with the body? 

Answer. No, sir; I never, in fact, examined the child closely. I felt badly, and never 
examined closely. I heard several say it had. 

Question. Did you notice whether there was a red mark on the neck? 

Answer. There were red marks on the neck, around the arms, and on the legs, right 
down here. [Ilestrating.] | 

Question. State whether the body of the child was taken on the camp-ground and 
exhibited to the people there. _ 

Answer. It was taken there, and the coffin opened, and two hundred, I reckon, saw 
it. It was laid out in view. 

Question. Were there a thousand people attending that meeting ? 

Answer. There were between three and four hundred, I should say, attending the 
meeting. 

Question. How came it to be taken to the camp-ground ? 

Answer. Well, the old man, my father-in-law, wanted to take it by the camp-ground 
60. that everybody might see it with their own eyes. About seventy-five or a hundred 
went from the camp-ground to my house to see the child when the doctor stated it 
was a Ku-Klux. There were seventy-five to a hundred men and women together went 
to my house to see the child, and in going to the grave-yard we carried it by the camp- 
ground to show it to the eyes of all. 

Question. Did there seem to be a general curiosity to see it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, very much so. 

Question. Was the child born dead ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, born dead. 

Question. Was your wife a member of the Methodist church ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State whether you had been forced into the Ku-Klux ranks yourself. 

Answer. No, sir. . 

Question. Did you ever join the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there such an order or organization as the Ku-Klux generally scattered 
through your county of Blount? 

Answer. Yes, sir, very much so. 7 

Question. How did they express themselves when this child was born, and it was 
generally noised about that it resembled the Ku-Klux? Did it give them great 
ofiense ; were they mad about it? | 
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Answer. They seemed to be. They seemed very mad about it. 

Question. Did these Ku-Klux ever molest you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. In December. 

Question. Last December ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; the 19th, on Friday night. 

Question. State the particulars to the committee. 

Answer. Tirst, my father tixed to move from Alabama; he came as far as my house 
on Saturday night to stay all night, and take a start Sunday morning; and while he 
was there there came four Ku-Klux to my house and took the old man and me both out, | 
and talked to me about the child; that I had stated it was a Ku-Klux, and why it was 
called that, and why I allowed it to be called that. I told them I could not help that; 
that the doctor pronounced that himself when it was born; that he was the man to 
look to. They took the old man out and was going to mob him. They gota withe 
or chesnut switch, between three and four feet long, to whip the old man, and I caught 
the one that got the hickory and I stepped up behind him; I was standing beside him. 
and caught the hickory; I catched him by the arm and pushed him in the road and 
told him if anybody was to be whipped I would rather take it than my daddy; that 
he had raised me, and I wanted to take all the whipping, and that le would have to 
whip or kill me if he wanted to whip him. He ’low’d he could do dt if I. would lio 
down. I told him I would takeit standing up, not lying down. He didn’t whip or strike 
me, but just kept contending that he should get hojd of the old man; bat he never hit 
the old man nor me either. Then there was me and the old man and the four women, 
my wife and two sisters-in-law, and one sister, that were there. The Ku-Klux went vif. 
that night. 

Question. Were they mounted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see whether they had arms on or not? : 

Answer. They had pistols. They had cocked two pistols on me when I took that one 
by the arm. He cocked his pistol, and the man by him told me they would shoot.me. 
I told them I didn’t care; that was a game they could play if they wished, but I had 
no weapon, not even a pocket-knife ; aud I said to the old gentleman, “ You are getting 
pretty old.” Isaid to this old gentleman, ‘“‘ You are getting pretty old, I discover ”— 
no, my wife made mention of that—no, he told my father he was getting old, and he 
ought to live for God; and my wiie observed he was getting old and he ought to live 
for God, too. I talked to that old gentleman a little, and he got on his horse and they. 
rode off. In December they came back. , | 

Question. Did you know any of these men who visited your house that night to whip 
your father ? 7 

Answer. I knew one, I think. 

Question. You say one was an old man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they rode off. In December they came back. There were ten came 
then. They took ine out; eight of them took me out. 

Question. What time in the night was this ? : 

Answer. About three o’clock in the morning. They came and knocked down my door 
and came in and asked for a candle. I told them where there was one, and they gotit.. 
Me and my brother-in-law were living in adjoining houses, he in one and I in the other, 
and they went into lis end of the house hunting tor him,and his wife told them he 
was not there. I told them, “ Men, there is no use in annoying the women; upon my 
honor he is not bere; he has gone off to sow wheat.” Ihad been off sowing wheat that 
day, and met them coming home and spoke to them. I said, ‘‘ He has been off sowing 
wheat.” They observed to me, ‘Get up! Arise, Horton, and put on your breeches and 
come ont.” Iwas pretty slow about it. I wasn’t particularly in a hurry. I got up 
and pulled on my pants and was walking up to the fire, and they told me to be in a 
hurry, God damn it; I was too slow ; and they started back and my wife shut the door, 
and they holloed, “Shoot a hole through;” and she holloed she would stand there. 
They took a run to go against the door, and knocked the door back way across the 
house. She had just stepped back from the door when the door flew in. Then four of 
them came if and cocked their pistols, and told me to come out. They pushed me out 
of doors; they told.me to get ny shoes if I didn’t want to go in the frost barefooted. 
I told my wife to bring the shoes, if she pleased. She picked up the shoes and started. 
They wouldu’t allow her to come. By that time all eight of them had got around. 
She told them she would bring them. She brought the shoes, and they tried to take 
them from her, but she held on to them and throwed them over their heads into where 
1 was into the middle of them, I picked up my shves and drew them on without any: 
socks. They ordered me then to leave the yard, and I said, ‘Men, if you are going to 
do anything here is the place; you have the power; I see that it isn’t worth while to 
say or do anything.” My thumb and that finger was mashed. I had dragged a log on. 
it in the crib in the fall. They told me to come out of the yard. I told them I didn’t. 
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think I ought to. They put the pistols against my breasts, and head, and side. One 
of them jobbed me in the temple with his pistol and left a place that was there for a 
week. He said he didn’t want to kill me, but, damn me, if I didn’t move he would 
kul me. J*said had 1 done anything, or wronged nobody, or stolen anything, or sworn 
any lie, or what was the matter. They wouldn’t give me no answer, They got me 
away. They told me to go, and started and gathered a big bench-back, broader than 
this chair-back and four feet long. I said, ‘Men, if youare going to do anything do it 
like a man; don’t do it like yon would kill a horse; commence like you were going to 
begin on aman.” They told me to come away from the house, and started me, both of 
them pushing me on. They got me, maybe, two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
yards from the house to the line between me and another man. Then they told me to 
get down in order to get through under the fence. I told them I never got down for 
my daddy, or any man. They gathered on me, and I held on to the fence, and one of 
them got two hickories and six of them hit me three licks apiece with the hickory. I 
asked them when they struck me, I didn’t feel like taking it unless I knew what it was 
for. They said I said I knew some of the Ku-Kluxers, and was talking too damn big. 
I told them I did say it and I didn’t take it back. In about a month they sent me word 
I had went and bought me a rifle-gun. I had traded for it, and I had never made any 
threats or said anything against them. I was attending to my own business, staying 
at home working, and they sent me word they understood I had bought arms for them. 
I told them that if they wanted my gun to come and get it. I told them that told me 
that if I had known it I wouldn’t have said anything about it. They said if I didn’t 
make way with it they would come and break it over the fence. I gave $25 for the 
gun, but I sold it then for $15. They told my brotherto come and tell me, the day after 
I did that, that if they ever heard of my saying anything about the Ku-Klux—against 
them or for them—they would give me two hundred lashes on my naked back twice a 
week, and if that wouldn’t do they would kill me, and if that wouldn’t do they would 
burn my house, by God, over me, and I should not stay in the country. 

Question. After you were whipped, in the manner you describe, by these six men, 
did you make any complaint of it? | 

Answer. No, sir; I never said anything about it. 

Question. Why not? 

Answer. Because I was afraid to; I knew if I said anything about it they would 
come on me again and kill me the next time ; they told me, by God, to be careful, or 
they would be out again before long, and if they heard anything, they would do me 
worse than that. 

Question. When you asked them, in your house, for the cause of their conduct while 
they were taking you out that night, they refused to give you any answer ? 

Answer. They refused to give me any answer at all. 

Question. But after they had whipped you, they told you that you had been saying 
you knew the Ku-Klux, and was talking too big? 

Answer. No, sir; that was before they whipped me; they had struck me three licks; 
one of them had hit his three licks out; I kept asking what they whipped me for, and 
he then replied that I had been talking too big. : | 

Question. How severe was this whipping ? 
~ Answer. They didn’t cut the blood out but in one place about two inches on the back ; 
they marked me all along on the back; it looked like any one whipped with their coat 
off, on the shoulders. 

Question. Had they any pique against you because your father was a radical ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you a radical too? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

@uestion. Had you voted the republican ticket? | 

Answer. No, sir; I never voted in my life; but my father was that way, and I leaned 
that way. My wife belonged to the church, and generally leaned that way, and went 
to the meetings, and that is the cause why they are down on me. 

@ucstion. Had you been intimidated from voting ? 

Answer. No, sir; not at all. I have not been old enough to vote. I onty came to 
age three years now, and I never fancied it anyhow. To keep out of difficulties, I 
thought I would always keep to home. . 

Question. Did they charge you with knowing who the Ku-Klux were, or that you had 
been telling that you knew who the Ku-Klux were? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said I had talked too big; that I said I knew some of the 
Ku-Klux. : 

Question. What had you said? 

Ansyer. I had said to that old gentleman in that crowd, that was when they talked 
it over; I didn’t speak any nametohim; I just walked up to him and shook my finger 
to him, and said: “ Old man, you had better be at home; you know me, and I know 
you.” I had knowed him since I was a little boy. He just went and got his horse, and 
--went off without saying anything. | | 
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Question. Did you know any of that crowd of six ? 

Answer. No, sir; they were disguised more perfectly than any I ever saw. They 
generally are disguised—the eyes ‘and mouth; but that night it was all disguised. 

Question. You have no idea who they were } 

Answer. Two of them were the same that were at the old man’s before; I know from 
their talk and shapes. 

Question. Did they live in that neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they lived in about four miles and a half of me. 

Question. How numerous was this organization of Ku-Klux in Blount County ? 

Answer. Well, it was right sharp; I can’t give the numbers, because I was not into 
the Ku-Klux band; but if I should guess, I should guess, from all accounts, I have seen 
seventy-five in a drove at one time. 


By Mr. BuckLrey: 
Question. When was that? 
Answer. That was just a week after they whipped me. 
Question. Last December 2? | 
Answer. Yes, sir; they went down and took Ketchum out of jail and killed him. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Who was Ketchum ? 

Answer. Lewis Ketchum, son of Henry Ketchum. They were going that night to 
take him out of jail when I saw the seventy-five. 

Question. Did they take him out of jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and shot him seven times, I think, and then whipped him from the 
heels to the top of the head, and then hung him. 

Question. That was last December ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Christmas eve night. 

Question. In ’Blountsville ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was done two miles east of Blountsville, in the big road. They 
came back to town, and told his brother if he wanted to see anything to 0 up the road 
and he would see it. 

Question. What time of night was it? 

Answer. I can’t say ; it was between 11 and 12 o’clock when I saw them. 

Question. Were they on their way to the jail ? 

Answer. They were in the big road to B. ountsville. 

Question. How far from there ? 

Answer. Five or six miles. 

Question. Were they all mounted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And had disguises on? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what crime Ketchum was in jail for ? 

Answer. He had killed a fellow. 

Question. A Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I suppose from that that it was. I don’t know it to be that, but I suppose 
from that that it was. - 

Question. How long had he been in jail on that charge? 

Answer. He was put in on Friday evening, about two hours and a half by sun, and 
they came Friday night there to take him out, and failed ; and on Saturday night came 
again and finished him. 

Question. Do you know anybody else in the county that the Ku-Klux have visited ? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell you all that have, if I was to talk until to-morrow night. 
There is but few houses but what they have visited. 

Question. When did you first hear of the Ku-Klux making their rounds ? 

Answer. I can’t tell you. 

Question. How long after the war was it? 7 

Answer. Three years, I believe; I don’t know. It was between two or three years 
after the war, as well as I recollect. 

Question. Have they kept it up there since? 

Answer. Yes, sir; more or less. 

Question. Do you believe that order is in existence in Blount County to- day? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know it. 

Question. Do you know of any utanifestations they have made since December last, 
when Ketchum was hung? 

Answer. Yes, sir, several. 

Question. Name such as you have heard of. 

Answer. They went last Thursday night a week ago, and whipped a woman, and run 
a woman off from there. They caught her, they said, and run her off. 
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By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Who was “ her ?” 

Answer. Kinney. 

Question. What did they drive her off for? 
Answer. I don’t know, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What other cases do you know ? 
Answer. I can’t tell you; they have been riding around all the time. 
Question. Did they ever visit the cabins of the negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; very often. 

Question. What do you know of their taking away arms from the negroes ? 

Answer. I don’t know that they ever did. I know they took several guns; I saw the 
guns sticking in the mud-hill, where they said the Ku-Klux stuck them; but I can’t 
say they took them from the negroes. 

Question. Is that the general understanding there, that the Ku-Klux took their guns 
from them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and any other man, white or black, that didn’t walk as they 
wished him to walk, they took his arms. 

HEIN: What do you mean by that; that they did not vote with the democratic 
arty 
. hen Yes, sir; and go according to their orcers sue be governed by their orders, 
Question. By the orders of the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was done with these gentlemen in your courts ; was any notice taken 
of these proceedings ? 

Answer. Not much; mighty little. 

Question. Were the people afraid to attempt to prosecute them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. A man might as well go and dig his grave as to go to Blountsville 

and apply against a Ku-Klux or try to warrant him. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Or have him arrested ? 
Answer. Yes, sit. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You think it could not be done? 
Answer. No, sir. It might be in some places. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. But the man who would do that would endanger his own lite 3 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he wouldn’t live long. 

Question. Is that the reason you did not go and make complaint ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; just the reason. I was told by several to do so, but I was too sharp 
to do that. I like my life as well as anything else. 


By the CHAIRMAN : ; 

Question. How many in your county dare vote the republican ticket? » 

Answer. I don’t know; I have never been to an election in my lite, and I don’t know 
anything about the elections, because right there when a man went to the polls anil 
voted he right there got the Ku-Klux against him, and to keep from harassing by: 
them I always staid at home and attended to my own business, to keep the peace “and 
have them to let me alone. 

Question. Were you afraid that if you went there and voted your sentiments you 
would have the Ku-Klux after you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I knew that if I voted my way they would have something to say 
about it, and I let it alone. I knew they could do without my vote. 

Question. Did the other Union people feel as you did? 

Answer. Several of them did, I know; a great many of them did. 

Question. How as to the negroes 2 

Answer. Hardly any negroes voted. The first eleetion after the war a great many 
voted, but after that they hardly ever voted. 

Question. Do they keep away from voting because they are afraid of being Ku- 
Kluxed ? 

Answer. I would suppose so. Before the Ku-Klux came around they voted, but after- 
wards they have not. 

Question. Do you know of any Ku-Klux being at that camp-meeting at Gum Grove? 

Answer. No, sir. I heard them shooting there, but‘ I was at home. I live a mile and 
a half from the meeting-house. I heard the pistols firing at the camp, but my wife was 
sick, and I was at home with my wife. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. What doctor was it attended your wife ? 
Answer. Doctor Garlington Coker. 


FLUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 11, 1871. 
WILLIAM SHAPARD sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What is your age and place of residence ? 

Answer. Sixty-seven years ; Blount County. 

Question. How long have you lived in Blount County ? 

Answer. Ever since 1847; you can count it up; I don’t remember precisely. Ilived 
there in 1847, the first year. 

Question. Of what State are,you a native ? 

sinswer. Virginia. 

Question. How far do you live from the county-seat—Blountsville ? 

Answer. Six miles north. 

Question. Are you a farmer ? 

Answer. I am. 

Question. Owning land ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. During the late rebellion what was your position; were you for the Union 
or tor the confederacy ? 

Answer. Gentlemen, can you indulge me a little right here? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I ean answer, and perhaps save, a good many questions. My grandfather 
and my father and my mother and all my associates taught me to be loyal to the 
American Government—to the United States Government. If I have ever been doubt- 
ful on that subject at any moment I don’t remember it at this time. 

Question. Were you outspoken in yoursentiments and opinions during the war and 
since the war ? 

Answer. No, sir; when I saw the difficulties coming up I determined on the spot just 
to withdraw and be as quiet as possible. What communications and conversations 
and everything I did were entirely confidential. The reason of this was this: I saw 
the people had become demoralized; that probably dangers would come up, and I 
called up afew of them to counsel and advise for each other’s safety, aud some of us 
went into an agreement together that it was a matter beyond human control, and that 
we had better be prudent. . 


By Mr. BuckLey: 


Question. This was at the beginning of the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I seldom ever talked it in conversations; if I did, as soon aS I saw 
what it le@ to, I withdrew on the spot. I was stigmatized there as a Lincolnite, first, 
because I wouldn’t rejoice over the battle of Manassas. I did refrain from rejoicing 
there from the fact that [ was enlisted the other way. That is very clear, but I looked 
at cireumstances of this kind and used the expression—and fifty people can be brought 
here to establish it—said I: ‘“ Gentlemen, stop; go back to 1832. A point lke that 
occurred between Russia and Poland, and Poland thrashed Russia four times worse 
than you thrashed them, and in less than twelve months Russia came on again with 
an’ increased force, and Poland thrashed her again, and everybody thought it was 
settled; and in less than three years Poland was conquered and partitioned out. Now 
wait three years, and if you make as much as you think you will, you may thank God 
for his blessings.” 

Question. Have you been subjected to persecution, since the war, on account of your 
political sentiments ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; pretty much all the time. 

Question. What has been the nature of that persecution ? 

Answer. Well, I believe they call me now a radical and a negro-equality man and a 
traitor. 

Question. Has there been any other persecution, besides hard names, to which you 
have been subjected ? 

Answer. I understand your question. You have a period of three, or four, or five 
yearg to go through, and a great many things to look over, and—— 

Question. Make your statement as short as possible. | 

Answer. It was not my intention to take any part in public matters after the sure 
render: I was prevailed on to do so. As soon as my position was known iz the war, 
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there was a notice put up on my gate-post giving me ten days to leave the country in 
It was done in the night by some person, I don’t know w ho; I never could find out. 

Question. Was the notice signed by any one ? 

Answer. No, sir; it only had three K’s over it, and any person could see it was a 
fictitious handwriting ; ; the man that did that used a pen that showed it. 

Question. About what time was that notice? 

Answer. I can’t date it, only this way; just as soon as they saw my efforts in the 
county were prevailing, ‘and that I was troublesome to them there, it came. 

Question. Was it before 1867 ? 

Answer. At what date was the general convention held here ? 

Mr. BuckLey. That was on the 5th of November, 1867. 

The WITNEsS. Well, it commenced there about eight o’clock that night on that 
stand that day; that notice was put there on my gate; at the next circuit court I was 
returned to the court prosecuted for immorality. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. On what charge ? 

Answer. Trying to kill a man, I think. 

Question. Do you mean that you were indicted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there any foundation for the charge ? 

Answer. Perhaps the details of the matter will be shorter and explain all that, than 
by answering questions that way. 

Question. Well, go‘on and make it brief. 

Answer. I was advised confidentially afterward that everything was against me, and 
if I didn’t leave the country I would go to the penitentiary for ten years. Iwas tried 
afterward up in court, in Blountsville, and not a witness appeared against me. The 
very man I was indicted for trying to kill swore there, in open. court, that I had 
always been friendly toward him, that he had never entertained a hard feeling against 
me, and that he would rather trust in me than any other man living for a friend. 

ao What other demonstration was made against you besides this notice on your 

ate 
° Answer. That clears up that matter. Now suppose—— 

Question. What? 

Answer. Are all hands done with that? I want to get through as I go along. 

Question. Do you wish to add anything to your former statement ? 

Answer. I give that as what I consider a fair statement of that trouble; that I was 
prosecuted maliciously ; that the very man I was indicted for trying to kill went into 
court—he was a witness against me—and he went in and swore I never had done him 
any harm in any way, and if he was in danger he would rather trust me than any other 
man. 

Question. Who got up that prosecution against you ? 

Answer. It was done in a Clandestine way. I never have been able to find out. I 
have only a private opinion on that, and I reckon that had better lie still. I prefer 
myself that my private things of that nature should lie still. 

‘Question. Did you leave the country in pursuance of that notice ? 

Answer. When I had business I left, and when I got through I returned. 

— Question. Then you did not go in consequence of that notice ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What other measures were taken against you, if any? 

Answer. About this time, and in connection ‘and along with it, a certain man forced 
& conversation upon one of : my daughters 

Question. Will you speak louder in giving your answers? . | 

Answer. Before we go any further with my evidence I wish one thing understood. I 
always prefer familiarity with every man—at least, good acquaintance. My healthis 
one thing I can’t control, and nobody else here. Anything that might be complained 
of originates from that. ’So far as any person in this matter is concerned, I will take it 
asa favor. I hold this doctrine: If a man is a friend to me he will correct me, and if 
he is not a friend he will not correct me. Now I-willspeak a little louder. He wanted | 
to know if she had heard of the Ku-Klux; that 1 have from her. 

Question. Proceed with your narrative. 

Answer. She replied that she had, but she had no further use for any conversation on 
that subject. He wished to know ‘of her if I was not afraid to ‘stay in the country on 
account of them. She told him to inquire of me about that; that she didn’t know. 
He inquired to know what would they do if the Ku-Klux came to my house. She advised 
him if he wished to know to come and see. He inquired, “Would yor let them come 
in the house?” She replied, “Come and see.” He replied back, “ When they come 
you had better mind how you behave. If you cross them they will tear the house 

down, and all of you will go over the moon.” 
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By Mr. Biair: 


Question. Go over the moon? 
Answers Yes, sir, that was his reply. I don’t know the road there. That is as she 
communicated it to me. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did that end the conversation between the Ku-Klux and your daughter ? 

Answer. About. I don’t think of anything more. She told the fellow, probably, to 
shut up his mouth and clear out; that she didn’t want to talk with him, or some how 
so; that it was no conversation with a lady, or something of that kind. 

Question. What was the name of the man who had this conversation with your 
daughter ? 

Answer. Abner Stewart. He lives about a mile from my house. 

Question. When did that conversation occur? 

Answer. Well, sir, about the apparent time they began to ride about there at nights 
when this thing came up. I don’t know how to name it or phrase it, because I never 
put myself to any trouble, not half as much as about coming here. | 

Question. Who do you mean by “they,” in saying they commenced riding about ? 

Answer. I mean—i don’t know what I mean. You must take that thing ¢ like it fits. 
At that time I was notified by several that the time had come for the carpet-baggers, 
and negro-equality men, and scalawags had to leave the country, and it was currently 
understood over the country. Now mark: I tell you through all these circumstances 
I was not mingling in public matters. I staid at home as close as most of men. I 
don’t suppose { have been off my place three times in six months, until I started here. 
I stayed about my farm. 

Question. How was this notice given that scalawags and carpet-baggers should leave 
the country ? 

Answer. Occasionally the men would come to me and begin conversation in a way, 
coming up unexpectedly, and use an expression similar to this, orin these words: “We 
have got the thing dead now; we have got an organization that is to whip out every- 
thing; and all the damned scalaw ags, carpet-baggers, aud negro-equality men shall 
leave the country.” 

Question. Were the men who spoke to you in these terms disguised men ? 

Answer. No, sir. You see I had no chance of seeing disguised men only in one way— 
if they came where Iwas. I didn’t travel about at nights, sir, aud seldom in the day- 
time. 

Question. Who talked to you this way in relation to carpet-baggers, and scalawags, 
and negro-equality men leaving the country ? 

Answer. John Copeland, Lewis Copeland, Virgil Newsome, J. W. Moore, the probate 
judge there, and various other men. 

Question. Were these leading influential men who used this language to you ? 

Answer. One is a probate judge. 

Question. Who are the others ? 

Answer. He and two others told me they belonged to that organization. 

Question. Judge Moore and two others toid you 1 they belonged to that organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They told me the place or house that the organization. was formed 
In, and several other members of it. . 

Question. Who are those two others you refer to ? 

Answer. The two Copelands and Newsome. 

Question. Where did they say the organization was formed ? 

Answer. In the Masonic Lodge at Blountsville—stop before you begin there; I said 
the Masonic Lodge. I want, before you put that down, to frame that’ very cautiously. 
I don’t want you to infer from that that the Masons done this matter, but it seems 
that this party somehow had the use of the room in that house. And he pointed over, 
and said, ‘It was in the lodge there.” That I wanted to explain, for fear it might get 
out that I had accused the Masons of being in this. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. By the Masonic Lodge he referred to the building where they met ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; merely the buildin g, not the fraternity. All this from Virgil 
Newsome’s conversation and from the others, Moore and the rest, seems to have origin- 
ated from this: that they seemed to have been in expectation that I was going to can- 
vass the county, and make speeches—they seemed to infer that—but they were mis- 
taken. I had no such intention; on the other hand, there was a fixed determination 
not to do it, and I did not do it. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Fix the time as nearly as you can when Judge Moore and Mr. Nowacine 
and these others named told you this. 
Answer. You can fix it, I reckon, taster than I can. 
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Question. What time was General Meade’s order for the legislature to meet and com- 
mence the work of reconstruction ? . 

Mr. Buckiey. I think that order was issued either the last of June, or the first 
of July, 1868. It was after the general omnibus biii was passed by Congress. 

The Wirness. This is not the first time this thing occurred to my mind, but the 
nearest I can date it is, it was about six weeks before that order issued. 

Question. Do you think it was after March 2, 1867, the date of the reconstruction acts 
passed by Congress ? 7 

Answer. O, yes, sir. My attention has not been particularly directed to this, but it 
grew out of this : some person put the report out that the country was to be put under 
military rule, and I wes to governit. That was the first I had heard or thought of a 
thing of that kind, and I recollect at the time it was pretty clearly understood that the 
legislature was to be called together, and I had got a communication advising me of 
some facts, and I laid it down, and some person that was at my house happened to see 
it was on this subject, and that is what this report grew out of; and the first time I 
appeared in company, I was attacked on that subject. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What did these gentlemen tell you was the object of this organization ? 

Answer. To break up negro schools and break down negro equality; burn up school- 
houses and churches ; drive the God-damned radicals out of the country, and the car- 
pet-baggers, and scalawags, and restore law and order; that law and order was to be 
the result of that course of things. TU stuck up a peg there. : 

Question. You were mystified over that ? | 

Answer. I never could understand it, and don’t yet. That last remark abaut scala- 
wags and radicals was made by Lewis Copeland. I wished to know their author. 
They had classed me as a leader or active participant in the proceedings that were going 
on. Linquired of them after I stuck up that peg. 

Question. What answer was given ? , 

Answer. Tom Nations informed them that I was the leader. 

é andes What do you suppose was the strength of that organization in Blount 
ounty 

Answer. Iam not through with that yet. 

naa on with your statement. You go so slow, that Ido not know when you 

et through. . 
‘ naw It is so long, Mr. Pratt ; we make more going slow than fast. 

Question. Take your own course. 

Answer. They said Tom Nations wasthe author. I giveit now just asit occurred. 
Says I, ‘‘Who pays Mr. Nations for his services?” They replied that they didn’t know. 
Copeland then crossed his arms this way, [over his breast,] ‘Well, we have got an 
organization here for all such men as old Tom Nations, and now, if you don’t take down 
his sign, he will be taken out of anight, and we will give him one hundred lashes, and 
he shall never know who done it.’’ 


By Mr. BucKLEY : 


Question. What did they mean by taking down his sign ? 

Answer. I didn’t inquire; I-give the words; all the time I was trying to get out of 
it ; I didn’t want to talk with them about it. Judge Moore replied, and gave a nod to 
the place Newsome had formed his organization, and says, “ Yes, that was fixed up 
over yonder, and now,” says he, “if any man wants to work in the garb of the radi- 
cals, let him try it.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. This man Moore was the probate judge, I understand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ‘‘ Whenever he commences it, he will gét notice to quit, and if he 
don’t he will get a hundred lashes, and if that don’t do him, he will be taken out and 
swung to a limb and that will end it. We intend to clean out the country ;” and Gil- 
lespie says, ‘ That’s so ;” and after he made the remark, all three of them gathered 
about, and looked around and made a gesture like that, [of emphasis, ] “ Yes, that’s 
thelaw.” I walked off. Since that time various acts of violence have been committed, 
aud if that be the law, the law has been literally fulfilled. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 
Question. What? 
Answer. If whipping men and taking them out and hanging them is the law, the 
law has been literally fulfilled from that time up uutil now. <A great many men have 
beefl whipped and driven off since. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How many would you think, from first to last, in the county of Blount, 
have suffered in this manner? 
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Answer. I am not prepared to give the precise number. The first I heard of was the’ 
sheriff of the county. When he was in his regular social intercourse, in open day-time, 
in the presence of fourteen or fifteen citizens around the country, all property-holders 
and citizens, he was murdered in cold blood about 11 o’clock in the day, and a man 
that murdered him was known to be a Ku-Klux—lI suppose what they call Ku-Klux 
in these times. He came there, and, I am informed, put on his uniform or disguise—I 
don’t know what the correct name is; I talk of it as they talked of it to me. They 
were in the habit of riding in there in the day-time. He killed the sheriff. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. Give the name of the sheriff and the man who killed him. 

Answer. Levi Murphy was the sheriff and the man that killed him was named Rus- 
sell. I don’t know his given name; I never had any acquaintance with him. 

Question. How do you know he was a Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I stated a minute ago I had these facts, and they were communicated to me 
chiefly. Mr. Murphy was killed, and the day before Murphy was there selling goods, 
and I know his store was shut up, and he can’t be found since. I have to speak of 
these things pretty much in this way; I believe the sun'rises and sets, but I. have 
never been to the place where it rises or the place where it sets, and yet I believe that 
is a settled question without tracing things that far. I don’t think——f there is any- 
thing wrong in saying he killed Murphy, or was a Ku-Klux, let the blame fall on me, 
and that is risking a good deal. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was this Murphy a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long had he been serving as sheriff when he was killed ? 
Answer. Just commenced. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 

Question. Was he elected at the election of February, 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He then had just entered upon his duties as sheriff? 

Answer. Yes, sir. , 

Question. At what time of the year ? 

Answer. That must be governed by this fact: the records and his bond ‘will show 
there, some time in July or August; sooner than that, I think; March, I think, is the 
time nearer. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was the reason of Russell killing Murphy? 

Answer. I don’t think that has ever been explained, or can be any more than it is, 
just as I say. | 

Question. Killed because he was a republican, do you mean ? 

Answer. It might be a little further explained in this way, I suppose, though, inas- 
much as there are things connected with this now that I can’t say, as I was not pre- 
sent at everything, but it is not worth while to use so many words; you all understand | 
it. ‘The contest was getting pretty high between the democrats and republicans. Don’t 
put this down; I want Mr. Pratt, though, to know how to frame his questions. The 
conversation originated something about radicals and republicans. Murphy remarked 
that he was a friend to reconstruction, and words that I don’t remember and cannot 
repeat were passed between each other, and while it was going on so Russell remarked 
to him, no man should use such language in his presence. Murphy stepped up to him 
and says, “I repeat again what I have said, and intend to stand to it,” and at that 
Russell, I suppose, drew out his pistol and shot him dead. You ask an explanation ; 
I tell that; I don’t give that as evidence; I have it from hearsay. 

Question. Do you believe that account to be true? 

Answer. I have never had any reason to doubt it. : 

Question. Is that the general understanding of the manner in which he was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the general understanding, because I was interested. You. 
know any civilized man in a civilized community, when an outrage of that extent is 
committed, will go to some extent to find out the facts—whether it was justified or 
not. I did that, not thinking it would lead to this, and I give that as my best under- 
standing; but I don’t say of that, as I said awhile ago, that it was a settled fact. 
They may bring in some little thing I never heard of about it. 

a aa How many killings have occurred from political causes since Murphy was 
sho ; | | 

Answer. When you come to take evidence you will find that as difficult as the other. 

Question. Give the best opinion you can. 

Answer. I can say this—betore we reach that I will say it here, because you will 
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reach it quicker—you will find out that all the men that got killed were republicans, 
and those that did the killing were on the other side. , I can stand up to that. There 
is Lev#Murphy got killed; and Russell Campbell got killed ; and Lemuel Falkner was 
killed ; and Lewis Ketchum was killed; and a man named Higgins was killed; and a 
great many others that I can’t recollect ; anda great many more were whipped and driven 
off; and an organized band called Ku- Klux, or understood to be Ku-Klux, marched 
through the streets of the county-seat, right before the sheriff and the probate judge, day 
and night, whenever they pleased, and never has one of them been arrested, as 1 heard 
of, or an attempt to arrest them. And there isa man on this ground now that was 
arrested and prosecuted there for going peaceably with other men to try to insist 
upon peace, harmony, law, and order. - Not only prosecuted, but he was driven from _ 
the country. In hopes of peace he has returned, and heis now notified to leave again. 

Question. Do you mean that all these men that you have referred to as whipped, 
killed, and driven from the country, were so maltreated by the Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. Tam not at a loss to answer that question, but still another thing was on 
the end of my tongue when you mentioned that. 

Question. Well, go on. 

- Answer. At the last election, John F. McDowell informs me that when he went to 
the election to vote, the sheriff came to him and took him by the arm and wanted him 
to vote the democratic ticket, and giving him one. He looked at it, and told him he 
didn’t vote that ticket. The sheriff told him that was the way they were all voting, 
and to come along and vote. He got him up to the polls, and McDowell says, “If I 
vote I gives my own vote.” ‘ Who do you want to vote for?” He says, “1 vote fora 
republican ticket,” and there was officers, and all around had tickets, they said, plenty 
of them. He called for one, and they said, ‘‘ We don’t keep them tickets here at all ; 
you will have to yo somewhere else,” and he went about fifty yards off and got him a 
ticket, and some four or five of the gang followed after him and stood by and “watched ; 
and after he got it, they wanted tosee what was on it, and beganin this way: “ Damn 
you, do you vote that ticket?” “Ido.” “Do you ‘vote for that damned nigeer ?” 
They pointed out one. He stepped off. and got a pen and scratched out that name, 
and went and gave his ticket in. Various people in the crowd were heard to say, 
‘‘Damn hii, he is good for a hundred lashes.” ‘Damn him, he shan’t live here two 
weeks.” Such conversation was heard about in the crowd. In a few nights afterward 
they broke open his house, and, I BUBRORD left him for dead. They beat him terribly. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Were they disguised men that beat him? 

Answer. They were. I don’t reckon they will dispute that, as they managed to get 
a part of their rigging here. 

Question. Do you mean a part of the disgnise worn at that particular time ? 

Answer. In the fight, he and his children secured that much of them. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. He and his children did that ? 

Answer, Secured some of their apparel that they had along with them in the fight. 
I don’t know for certain, but I- think it can be brought here, if you want to see it. 
When he left, he asked me to take care of it. He lived on the homestead place that. 
he has improved very well. His residence, I think, is very important to secure 
title, and he wishes to return to it. Some three months ago he was at my house, 
and he wishes to return. I told him I couldu’t advise him, but if L were in his 
situation I wouldn’t risk it. So severe was the other party, that in a few days after 
he left, just on mere suspicion, after I had forgotten the circumstance of his being at 
my house, there comes the fellow that had been employed on the other side (and they 
made a mistake when they employed him) to come and to probe around me and seek 
employment long enough to find out whether McDowell intended to come back to the 
county or not. He stated J udge Moore had got him to do that thing, and he went and 
told Judge Moore he could not find out. The judge studied awhile, and said, “God 
damn him, if he ever does attempt to come back again, I hope he will be killed before 
he gets here, and he shall be killed anyhow.” He says, “JI don’t care anything about 
it myself.” That is what that witness informed me. ‘McDowell now is off in that sit- 
uation, and he can’t come back under these circumstances. Up to that time, and for a. 
white afterward, I think it was a settled question that there were Ku-Klux. I.had to 
take that from the general appearance of things. I had no recourse to their records or, 
anything to find out; but since there has been a law passed by Congress called a Ku- 
Klux law, and Aleck Stevens, of Georgia, has stated that there was a regular Ku-Klux 
organization during the rebellion, and that these were bastards, that has come out now. 
They fay they don’t want to be known as bastards. There is a report got out now that 
there is no Ku-Klux; and so, when you ask me who are Kn-Klux and who are not, I 
can’t say, because I can only judge by their acts, and when they say it is at an end, I 
don’t know which is the atlirmative with it. : 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I will vary the question, and put it in this form: Have these whippings, 
killings, and expulsions from the country been committed, as a general thing, by men 
who were in disguise? 

Answer. As I was not present and never took no pains to know, technically, all the 
facts in regard to that, I can simply say this: The men who do it generally can be 
found out, and when it is mentioned in circles about, these men that are known as Ku- 
Klux nod to each other and are generally pleased ; but if a republican is there, he hangs 
his head, and knows if he goes to reasoning anything, that in a night or two his house 
will be capsized and he will be swung to a jimb. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY 


Question. Did you eae of disguised bands riding through the county ? 

Answer. I have seen them myself. 

Question. Recently ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. One of them dropped off a piece of horseshoe galloping by me, and 
I pad the shoe now. I tracked him home and fitted it to his borse’s foot—or mule, 
rather 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. State what is the common opinion or understanding as to these outrages 
having been committed by men banded together and in disguise. 

Answer. All the people who suffered for these opinions and are loyal to the country 
are satisfied that it is an organized band. They are not so particular about the name. 
They know it is an organized band, determined to act in opposition to the United States 
Government. On the other side, these men that do it don’t come out—that i is, they do 
come out. They say there is no Ku-Klux in the country, that there is nothing wrong, 
that it is all law, that there is perfect law and order; in fact, that is the way they call 
it. I don’t think it is any other thing from the conversation I have heard. You may 
go to one of them—just there, I will say (I had forgotten it entirely) I have another 
very important thing. I have mado a memorandum somewhere, but I haven’t got it 
here, but when I heard it I thought that would do to notice. When there was such 
a reign of terror and everything going on in this way, I saw General Crawford here, 
and we thought we had the thing secured and we would get military assistance. Gen- 
eral Crawford promised, and no doubt thought he would give it at the time. But things 
took a change. Well, for a few weeks that thing threw them in suspense. I suppose 
for six or eight weeks things went down, and I started to hope we were going to have 
peace, and all of a sudden there was a worse outbreak than ever. A man I can rely 

upon informed me that he heard Judge Moore, there at Brooksville, say that, ‘‘ Damn 
them, we have got them now.” 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. When was the United States court held here? last November a year ago. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. In 1869 ? 

The Witness. Yes; sir; soon after that; here in January after that. 

Question, January, 1870? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He says, “ Damn them, we have got them now.” Says he, “Some 
damned rascal has wrote to Smith for soldiers in here, and Smith wrote to me to know 
whether it was so or not, or whether there was any need for them or not, and J wrote 
him word that we didn’t need any soldiers here; that everything was right and nothing 
wrong, and I have the promise from Smith that there shall be no soldiers sent here.” 

Question. You mean Governor Smith, at that time governor of this State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I forgot to mention he was governor. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What has been the condition since? 
Answer. They took a start right there, and run over everything rough-shod. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Who was the man who told you that Moore said this? 

Answer. James Ketchum. I bave invariably, since that, when any man would come 
to me and talk abont it, (1 can’t say quite invariably, put very nearly so,) said, ‘‘ We 
are helpless, and to ageravate an already exasperated community, where they have 
everything in their own hands and everything against us, we had better be quiet, and 
stay at home and attend to our own business, and tr y to never have a collision with 
them on any subject; for it is useless to talk about coming incontact with them when 
they have every controlling power except physical force, and our physical force is worth 
nothing without a law for to protect us.” Our Jawis good enough, tomy judgment; just 
as good as I want, if it would be administered 5 but it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand that a law could be framed upon any principle of justice that would protect one 
class of men to the exclusion of another. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Has any one been arrested, or indictcd, or tricd for these killings of which 
you have made mention ? . 

Answer. The first case, for killing Levi Murphy, as I told you, fourteen or fifteen citi- 
zens were there, and not an effort was madc; and I think, probably, out of them some 
of them assisted him off, but I don’t say so; [ think it was so. 

Question. He, however, left the country ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. As to the prosecution, it is probable that there are some prosecu- 
tions. You kuow these grand jury proceedings are secret. I think probably there have 
been some bills of indictment made; but those bills of indictment, if you will investi- 
gate them, are made for a mere sham to cover up and conceal crime, and when they 
were handed out to the sheriff, before the sheriff would come one step to serve them, it 
will be like this: ‘“ Here, Buckley, by God, see yonder is Jim Montgomery. I have 
got a capias that will play hell with him. He had better leave. Then you whip 
around and tell Jim to leave.” As soon as the sheriff has given the wink, he goes and. 
summons three or four men, and says, ‘“‘ Here, boys, I have a capias to serve on Jim, and 
I must have it served or they will say I haven’t done my duty.” Then the men with the 

writ will come around that way when he knows the man has gone this way, and give 
him time to get away, and then come back and prove that he has done his duty. You 
can get proof of that. 

Question. Is the judge of the circuit court there efficient? 

Answer. I have regarded him as a good man. 

Question. Is he regarded as a good judge ? 

Answer. I can’t speak so positively. I have regarded him as a gentleman, and not 
only a gentleman, but he has been accepted by me as a judge, under the circumstances, 
as most men. 

Question. What difficulty do you find, then, in executing the law there? 

Answer. Judges generally live rcmote from a great many of the county seats in their 
circuit——_ sss. | 

Question. Is the trouble with the juries? 

Answer. Let me answer the other questicn first. And where things are carricd on.in 
this organization, a disguised one, it is very difficult for a judge to arrive at facts and 
decide upon cases of that nature without going outside of his judicial office. That isa 
thing Llook to. I don’t put that to Judge Haralson. Isay all judges were put in that 
situation. Inasmuch as Judge Haralson will be called into question, I will say I regard 
him asa gentleman. Not only him, but any other judge would be in that predicament 
in getting in there, because I live there among them, and they are ahead of me a long 
ways. 

Question. Is it difficult for the grand juries to find bills against such men as commit 
crimes in your county ? . 

Answer. I will statethis: It has been twenty years since I have looked over the law 
in regard to the selection of juries. I have frequently seen jurors in the box there and 
noticed aronnd the community what sort of men were on the juries, and I would rather 
play a game of seven-up with the best gambler in the world, with one hand tied behind 
me and both eyes put ont, for my chance to win a stake, than to try to get a jury there 
that I would call an impartial one now. 

Question. Do you mean that they have discriminated on account of political sentiments 
and Union feelings ? 

Answer. As I told you awhile ago, wherc things are clandestinely managed, it is dif- 
ficult to tell. There is Doctor White, a good neighbor, a farmer, a merchant, and citi- 
zen. As far as I know, he is a gentleman with any man that sits around here. I don’t 
know who you are all here, but I understand that there are some here now that belong 
to both political parties; but I don’t believe that Congress would have sent anybody 
here but gentlemen, no matter what party. Now I will risk any man here, be he who 
he will, to try Doctor White as long as he wants to, and he will pronounce him a gen- 
tleman and a good citizen. He and several of his neighbors I can speak of, and not one 
of these men have ever been secn on a grand jury there. In the same neighborhood 
where I live, the most dissolute and worthless men are generally om the jury, and men 
under the most complete control. You can’t pull your shoestring and tie it up more 
easily than they can manage these scamps. As an cvidence of it, take the way I was 
prosecuted for killing a man, and the same man came in without my knowledge, unex- 
pected to me, and gave the evidence he did. That is a specimen of a great many cases 
there. | 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Qyestion. The same man who prosecuted you came in and did what ? 

Answer. The grand jury found a true bill against me for an assault upon a man with 
intention to kill him. I didu’t know what to be at, for I knew of no such occurrence. 
A negative is hard to prove, but I knew I had donc nothing of the kind. Nobody knew 
it. I was at the end of my row; but it comes upin court. I didn’t employ any coun- 
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sel. Judge Haralson was the judge. When it was first called up, I said, “ Judge, we 
will not quarrel abont it. Dinner is close by. I think, probably, if you will wait until 
after dinner, and call this case up first, may be I will go into trial.” He came back 
after dinner; and asked me what I would do. “Mr. Shaphard,” says he. I says, “‘ We 
are ready.” The man I was alleged to have killed was the first witness, and he swore 
positively that he always regarded me as a gentleman, and if he wanted to select a 
friend would prefer me to any other man; that I had never tried to hurt him at all. 
The grand jury had found a bill of indictment against me of that nature. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Returning to the subject of elections; were instances, of the kind you have 
related to us, common in that county—about controlling men’s votes, and intimida- 
tion, and so on? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you on election days there seen anything of the sort ? 

Answer. Yes. There’s McDowell’s case—— 

Question. Have you reason to think such occurrences are frequent ? 

Answer. My aim is to give a positive answer, because witnesses may follow after- 

ward, and I don’t want discrepancies between them and me, and I want to be particu- 
lar.» In that same election for which McDowell was whipped, a few weeks afterward 
Thomas Harper started to Huntsville with his wagon. He came some fourteen miles 
from home, and in the course of the night a band ‘of disguised men came and called 
him up. They asked if he didn’t vote in the late election at Sumuinit, and vote the 
republican ticket. He told them he did. They asked him what he meant by it. He 
told them that was his choice. He was then asked if six other men had not voted that 
same ticket, calling their names. He told them he expected they had ; that they were 
on that side, as they understood each other, all being on that side. They then gave. 
him assurances that if ever he voted a ticket of that kind, or any of the other six did, 
they would come and see him again, and give him a trip over the moon. Mr. Harper is 
a farmer, a very industrious man, and one of the most inoffensive and honorable men: 
I have ever been acquainted with. I have these facts from his own mouth. He came 
to me for advice to know how to act in the matter. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you know any other men who have been intimidated from voting 
according to their opinions? 

Answer. Well, sir. I have heard of a great many others, but I would just state that 
is the general complexion of the country. I give these facts as some. Whenever you 
inquire into of them in any shape, you will strengthen my sentiments whatever 
shape you work them in. I prefer not attempting to be anything like accurate about 
things I haven’t conversed with, and to find thetechnical details it is so difficult, when 
you come to rule the evidence, to carry out all these things, without a conflict or 
trouble, and I prefer not to make anything more than a general statement, as matter of 
common belief. 

Question. Did I understand you to say you had seen men riding through the country 
in disguise, banded together. 

Answer. If you didn’t understand me to say that you misunderstood me very widely, 
for I say positively I have seen them ; how often I am unprepared to say. I have seen 
them twice within less than two hundred yards of my honse. 

Question. How long ago was that ? 

Answer. Now that is a thing I am lacking in; but the very night Horton was 
whipped they passed my house twice. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. ‘Which Horton? 
Answer. He is herv, I think, probably. If he has not been in here he will be in. 
By the CHAIRMAN: | 
Question. The old man or the young man ? 
Answer. The young man, about twenty-three or twenty-four. 
By Mr. BuckLey: 
Question. Some time last December ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, about that time—the night he was whipped. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What other night did you see them riding in disguise? . 

Answer. Within the last three months a parcel of men came up to my gate and began 
to holler. I had heard the horses’ feet. I know I heard them. I heard them when I 
was getting up. Ihave got a couple of my daughters trained for these things, and if 
the Ku-Klux ever come there, they intend to mevt them and embrace them. They got 
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up and went out, and they began. It is things that had better not be talked about, but 
‘one of them came inside of the gate. While they went out of the front door, I went 
out of te back door, and I was getting behind the smoke-house, and they were going 
to entice them around. 

Question. That is what you mean by “embracing ?” 

Answer. They went out and shook hands and arms with them, and if they had any 
business they would bring them in the house, and I fixed my position if they went on 
to meet them. I have a very savage dog, and that created a little confusion, and some 
of them, I expect, were drunk, by the way they acted, and they became pretty rough, 
and another of my daughters spoke to the girls, and said, ‘Girls, you had better come 
in the house.” She spoke before she thought. Somehow it didn’t fetch any further. 
It stopped at that. 

Question. Did these men make known their mission, or what they came for? 

Answer. That was so immaterial with meI didn’t inquire. All the fact I rested in 
was, if they wanted any business in my house I wanted them to have an open way to 
come there, and I provided for it in the way I told you. I don’t know who they were 
yet. I never tried to find out. If they want to come, they may come. I know Iam 
in danger all the time, but the man that expects to get along in this world without 
danger certainly has not lived long at headquarters. 

Question. Has this been known in the community ; have you spoken of this before ? 

Answer. I think this is the first time I have told it outside of my family. I am, 
maybe, telling it now where it would make the case worse, but as General Jackson 
says, “‘I think it will be difficult to make it much worse with them.” But, understand 
me, I don’t know who are Ku-Klux and who are not. Heretofore they have said they 
were Ku-Klux, but now no Ku-Klux. 

Question. How numerous are they understood to be, or to have been, in your county 
at any one time? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have been to some pains to ascertain, and I suppose the organ- 
ization must number about three hundred, and then the influence, and all combined 
together, might nearly double it. 

Question. You mean by that that there is an equal number who co-operate with these 
disguised bands ? 

Answer. I am satisfied that there are about three hundred. 

Question. That co-operate with them ? 

Answer. That wear these fine robes—I don’t know how to describe these things over 
the head—thrown over them, and they have maskson. I have seen them as far as 
from here across thte street, about one hundred and twenty yards, by moonlight, just get- 
ting a glimpse at the thing passing by moonlight, where fifty or sixty men were gal- 
loping by. But I was nearer than that. lay calculating from the house. I suppose 
I was within forty yards of them. 

Question. Were the horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How large a company ? 7 
Answer. I suppose, unless I saw the same twice, I should judge there were fifty or 
sixty. . 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was the same night I was telling you of before. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that it is supposed that there are some three | 
hundred more men who sympathize and co-operate with these disguised men in Blount 
County ? 

Answer. As accurately as I can speak about that; ; in my conversations with men I 
have fallen in company with them to know how matters and things stand there, and 
that is my conclusion. I haven’t not traveled over the county for ‘information of that 
sort, but when people come to me in distress for counsel, and tell over these matters, I 
have tried to get the correct situation of the country, and that is the conclusion I have 
come to, that their force would be about double as strong. Here, for instance, is an 
old man who has three sons. He will not disguise himself, but be furnishes horses and 
rigging for the boys. The boys count as disguised. Maybe he has two or three broth- 
ers who have no sons, and, footing it up all the way around, I think there is about as. 
many Ku-Klux undisguised as discuised. | 

Question. Do you know of any depredations that this organization has committed 
upon churches or school-houses ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think it was in the month of April—I don’t know what year— 
but on the first ‘adoption of the school system under a Smith’s administration,. 
this man, Lewis Copeland —— 


BY Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. You refer to 18687 
Answer. Any of you can date it better than I can, for I don’t keep any public records, 
and seldom ever talk about it. I don’t know that Ihave had a conversation about 
this matter in:six or eight months, until right now, but I recollect what I have seen. 


48 A 
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. By the CHAIRMAN: 


— Question. It was after your constitution was adopted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all underthat. I happened to be called along the road, and wanted 
some directions about the road, and I stopped at Lewis Copeland’s gate. Isaw him 
come walking up the road with some children along that had their slates and books. 
After I got the directions I wished concerning my route, he remarked to me, as the 
children passed by, “ Now, there is aschool commenced last I Monday, and it is broken up 
already, and to-day is Thursday.” Taskedhim what broke it up. He saidhedid. He 
went on then to tell that “they might have known before it commenced ‘that it 
shouldn’t stand there. No damned radical school shotld stand.” He studied awhile, 
and said, ‘‘ To-day is Thursday and to-morrow is Friday. It will take all day to-mor- 
row to fix up, and next day is Saturday; there will be no school; and then Sunday, and 
Ican go to work and lose no more time, and,” says he, ‘ Monday they will be out and I 
will be up to them, God damn ’em.” 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Was this a white school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was a school established under the public school system, was it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was the teacher of that school ? 

Answer. It was a Miss Beeson, a young lady; I forget her given name; I know it 
‘very well. 

Question. Was she an experienced teacher ? | 

Answer. As to that, I never troubled myself to find out anything of the sort, sir. 
‘These other things cAme under my knowledge, and might have probably passed unno- 
ticed if it hadn’t been for that. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Go on with your statement. 

Answer. He remarked before he went off, “Old Tom Nations” (it is his granddaughter, 
and the hatred between him and the Nations was intense) “says it is his granddaughter 
and he will put her over in the Vallaning house, and just as sure as he does, it shall be 
burned down, and he $hall never know who dono it.” F remarked that that would be an 
‘inconvenient place’ for a school, I thought. Says he, “Where then?’ I pointed up, 
and said, ‘‘ Would not that church up there be a better place?” Says he, “ Let her go 
in. there.” Says he, ‘“ The damned bitch shan’t teach in the county, and no school that 
Tom Nations gets up shall be taught, or any other damn radical. I intend to burn 
them all out, and I intend that that | house shall go too, church or any other house, and 
they will never know who did it.” Thé school opened there the next week at that 
house, and in a few days it was burned down, or rather a few nights, for it was burned 
-down in the night. 

Question. Do 3 you know of any other school-houses which were burned in that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; up here Mr. Thompson had aschool. These disguised men were 
complaining very much about it. I have seen the ashes, and I saw the house before it 
‘was burned. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Was it a school for white pupils ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think the only complaint was that the school was radical. Mr. 
“White, the county superintendent, came to me to see if I could .give him any assistance 
in organizing negro schools there; that the law requires that it should be ‘impartially 
done. There was this difficulty about it, particularly about Blountsville: that white men 
were willing to undertake it, but that this disguised party had threatened them, and they 
‘were afraid to undertake it, for fear of being Ku-Kluxed, and they didn’t know what 
their pay might be. It was a general thing over the county. They didn’t succeed. 

Question. Did not establish any colored schools ? 

- Answer. I will not be positive, but I think he did succeed in getting one in one par- 
ticular neighborhood where these troubles didn’t exist ; and that is the only one I have 
ever heard of in the county. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. You have mentioned two school-houses as having been ‘ineaal: 

Answer. They were churches instead of school-houses, and school was taught in them, 
and the animosity grew out of the intense hatred in regard. to both, churches and schools, 
so far as that is concerned. 

Question. To what denomination of Christians did the church belong? 

Answer. Well, the house was built and occupied and controlled by what is called the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. 

Question. Sometimes called the Methodist Church North? . 

Answer. Well, we don’t make that distinction over there. We call it the Old Church, 
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which I reckon is about the same thing. We have been careful to call it Old Church 
because we want this North and. South to die out. 

Question. How many other churches have been burned ? 

Answer. These are two I have seen; I know them to be so. Others I have heard of, 
but being no public man, I haven’t tried to get facts about that. 

‘Question. How many others have you heard of as having been burned; I mean the 
number generally over the country ? 

Answer. There are not many others. Wherever there has been one that has not shared 
the same fate it has been threatened. 

ee Were any threats made against men and women who should teach colored 
schools | 

Answer. O, yes, sir, yes, sir. 

Question. What threats? 

Answer. If you call it threats, it was just this: that they had totake a hundred lashes 
or two hundred lashes, all pretty severe, or if that wouldn’t do they would have to 
take a trip over the moon. That was the amount of the threats. 

Question. Did you ever hear any such threats made yourself ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

— Question. Often ? 

Answer. I can’t say often, for this reason: that I don’t go from home much, and in con- 
versation on this subject in crowds, when I hear it commence, I retire. The informa- 
tion I get now is by this: when people are pushed to the very last resort, and can find 
no Shelter, sometimes they come to me, and say to me, “Can you do something ?” and 
for the last two years I have told them we had better try to be quiet and get along the 
best we can. | | 

Question. Is your daughter a teacher ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she has taught in Augusta, Georgia, and Athens, Georgia, and Jack- 
son, Tennessee. 

Question. Tas any school of your daughter’s ever been broken up, or has she been pre- 
vented from teaching any school ? 

Answer. Well, Mr. Pratt, I could give you some most effective evidence of the kind 
you would want, but inasmuch as she is my daughter, and Lintend to try to live by 
my own efforts, and encourage peace and harmony, whenever that isin my power, and I 
believe that is her home, and inasmuch as she has been able to stand up against it sin- 
gle-handed so long, if you will let my daughter’s private matters go, if you please, I 
will not say anything about them. If they draw this into it or get so low they can’t 
do without it, let them take it up; butif she has by her prudence and discretion waded 
through these things, and can stand up without it, I ask if the committee will permit 
her to do so. Iam not afraid for her to come, and more than that, if you want her, I 
will bring her; but I think, gentlemen, you will not require it. But I promise you 
she shall come, and more than that, when she comes, you will not have a doubt about 
anything she says. 

DucHion. Have you any objections to telling the committee who threatened to whip 
or hang any one who would teach a colored school ? : 

Answer. No, sir, not in that shape. Idon’t know that. You see the teachers were 
s0 intimidated, they were afraid to venture into it, and I don’t think, for this reason, 
there is any particular names, it is so well understood. 

Question. What I mean to inquire is, do you know what persons made these threats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Who are they ? | 

Answer. Well, Lewis Copeland is one man I heard make it. 

Question. Who is Lewis Copeland ? 

Answer, He is Lewis Copeland ; a man of notoriety over there. 

Question. A man of property and influence ? | 

Answer. He has a certain influence. He has a considerable connection right in the 
neighborhood. He can control things in the neighborhood, right there, by violence or 
any way. I heard his son John say the same thing; and I heard Judge Moore say the 
same thing; andnow, if you want names of that sort, [think very probably Mr. White, 
the superintendent, can give you plenty of them and a great deal of information of 
the sort, because I told Mr. White to go on and do his duty. We had to take things as 
they came against us, and I couldn’t do anything in the matter, but I know he made 
complaint and came to me more than once. I know, in conversations with people from 
different parts of the county, they told me that difficulty prevailed in every neighbor- 
hood but one, and there they succeeded; but they were uneasy there, in the strongest 
republican neighborhood in the county, all the time, for fear of an act of violence. 

Question. Did you ever hear the existence of the Ku-Klux order in Blount County de- 
nied pntil after Congress had passed the law known as the Ku-Klux agt ? — 

Answer. There is the first thing where I was ever surprised about it. A republican 
came and commenced conversation in the road in my presence to convince some of 
them that there was no Ku-Klux and never had been in Alabama. Well, if you take 
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words and names according to the universal nomenclature of things, it was just aa 
certain as anything in the world that there were Ku-Klux up to that time, and I 
thought for a man of good sense to talk that way looked foolish. He talked on and 
pulled out a paper from Aleck Stephens in Georgia, that the original of the thing—the 
Ku-Klux—they had up in the rebellion, and when the surrender went, that was sur- 
rendered too, and there has never been any since. That’s what he founded it updn. 
That: happened lately. I began to notice back, and as far as I could see into it, there 
geems to have been a whisper sent out from headquarters, ‘“ Boys, if any of you have 
paroles from Vicksburgh or Chattanooga, before you go into this fight burn them up. 
It is all understood; we are not Ku-Klux now. They may put us on oath, and maybe 
ask you if you see any Ku-Klux ride, and then it was not Ku-Klux.” If the bill of in- 
dictment comes for Ku-Kluxing, and they are pushed for witnesses, they are going to 
dodge it in that way. | | | 

Question. You say that is their cue since the Ku-Klux bill passed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they haveall that fixed up. I know that is the case in Blountsville. 
I don’t know how it is in Madison. 

Question. Docs the organization, no matter by what name it is known, exist as much 
in Blount County as before the Ku-Klux bill was passed ? : 

Answer. I should say, if anything, it is a little stronger. Itis difficult to say pre- 
cisely, but there has been little variation in it, and I think it is a little stronger. 

Question. Do they still continue their outrages ? | 

Answer. As late as last spring a woman was whipped in the night and ordered off 
and driven off from the county. Two or three days before, fourteen or fifteen men in 
disguise went there and shot their guns; went.under a pretext that they had a war- 
rant to arrest them for some offense, but instead of arresting them peaceably went 
there and opened their guns on them. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Where was that? 

Answer. In Blount County. 

Question. In what part, what neighborhood ? 

Answer. About three miles from my house. 

Question. How far from Blountsville ? 

Answer. It is about eight miles by the road. 

Question. What was the name of the man that was killed ? 

Answer. I didn’t say killed. I say they shot at them and shot holes through their 
clothes, but didn’t kill anybody. 

Question. What was the name? That is the question. 

Answer. One of the men is named Alldredge who was shot at. Another was named 
Dinsmore. | 

Question. What is Alldredge’s first name ? 

Answer. Edward, I think. 

Question. What was Dinsmore’s first name? 

Answer. Joseph Dinsmore. 

Question. Those were the men who were shot at? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Now, gentlemen, let me end up that matterin my own way. I 
don’t say whether either of them dre of good character or of bad character, or any- 
thing of the sort, because I don’t know; but I say these things occurred in the neigh- 
borhood where peace, law, and order ought to have prevailed among these men, and the 
names, I expect, of every one that was engaged can be got very easily. What it was 
about I don’t know. I learned that the pretext for coming upon them was this, that 
they had a warrant to arrest these two men, and when they hunted them up, they hap- 
pened to find them there at that house, and when they found them there, and shot at 
them and didn’t get them, they became greatly enraged, and swore that ‘if that woman 
didn’t bring them up she should leave, and at the time to bring them up they didn’t 
come, and they went and Ku-Kluxed her and gave her fifty lashes and made her leave, 
and she had to leave pretty much everything she had; her dependence for a living. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Question. Do you recollect any other instances of violations of law by men banded to- 
gether since last spring? 

_ Answer. There is an old man here now by the name~of Horton. I haven’t spoken to 
him about it. i : | 

Question, We have heard his case and you need not state that. 

Answer. ¥es, sir. One of his sons is dead now, that they called upon some five or 
six months ago in the night. A man that lives about two hundred yards from the 
house told me thatit was the cause. They beat him so he took sick and died. He died 
within four or five days after they beat him. They took him out of his bed in the 
night, and they would make a mark forty or fifty yards off, and would lay hickories to 
him as he started. They had a mark for him to put his toe on when he jumped in the 
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dark night. They had another mark that he had to jump over, and they gave him 
five for not coming up to this mark, and gave him five for not jumping over that, and 
they kept straining him that.way and whipping him until they gave him two hundred 
lashes, exercising him in that way. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. James Horton. | 

Question. A son of this man who has been in here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. This old man I don’t reckon knows it. He was gone; they had run 
him off when that happened ; he only came back six weeks ago or such a matter, and 
they have now served notice on him to leave again. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. What was the cause alleged against this Mr. Horton ? 

Answer. I never heard any cause alleged at all. This Mr. Billingsly, I asked him, 
“T suppose Jim died?” Hesaid, ‘ Yes.” Says I,‘ Tamsorry to hear it.” Said he, “ If 
you had seen what I did you would have been glad of it.” “Why?” says I. Says he, 
‘““T would rather be dead all the time than treated as he was.” Says he, ‘‘ These Ku-Klux 
went on him and took him out, and how would you like to be jerked out of bed at 
night and worked the way he was? a gang of men with hickories and clubs to mark 
off a place and stand on each side so you couldn’t dodge and had to go full split, and 
had to just toe the mark exactly here, and just jump the mark there, and they kept 
you on in that way until you couldn’t jump, and when they had exhausted you in that 
way, just take you up and give you a hundred lashes and order you to bed again. 
Could you stand that, sir?” Mr. Billingsly said that was thecause. I have frequently 
heard them say there—there’s a preacher they had employed, a man of some note, named 
Lakin—— 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Tell the committee all you know about Mr. Lakin. | 

Answer. The most I know about him is this: That, when he came into this country, he 
spoke about what his business was, and that, according to the instructions given him 
by the conference and the duty he was sent out on, he wanted to disseminate the 
Gospel, and to know whether I thought it would be agreeable for him to come over 
there into my country. I told him I would like to see him over there. An appoint- 
ment was made for him. That was his first visit; and before he ever got up into the 
pulpit to preach, I heard the probate judge call him “a damned political preacher.” 
He has been a political preacher ever since by name, reported as that, and persecuted 
as that. There isa lawyer living over there, belonging to some shebang, that has got two 
wives, I know,and I don’t know how many more. He wrote over a fictitious signa- 
ture, and had it published in a little paper over there called The Independent, signed 
‘‘ Beeswax,” (Gibson showed it to people there before he sent it, so they knew what 
was to come out,) accusing Lakin of being a political preacher, and a radical, and 
sleeping with negroes, and all that—a mighty low-down thing. ell, we didn’t take 
any notice of that. When they talked about it, I told them to hush. I said, ifa man 
had God Almighty to protect bim and couldn’t live over that, he might sink. Gibson 
had already two wives in the country; and, what do you think, if they didn’t catch 
him in bed with a negro woman in about two months after that, hugging and kissin 
her! He packed out, and about the balance it’s not worth while to te§. They turne 
him out of the church, and I think the reason they did it was because the case was 
so plain they had to in order to keep up appearances.. Gibson was a very respectable 
man, and never had been offensive to society there; but this man Lakin is a very 
offensive man there. 

Question. What was the reason he was odious? | | 

Answer. Just because—— I can’ttellthatnow. Thaveanotionaboutit. I willsay 
this about Mr. Lakin: From the acquaintance I have with him—and I have known 
him for some time; our intercourse has been of an intimate character—I have ever 
regarded him as a gentleman and a Christian, and not only a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian, but a very energetic man; and I am willing to stake as much on that as any- 
thing else; that I defy any man living, since my acquaintance with him, to point to 
one spot on him now, sir, as to his moral character. But I have not been with him. 
The most of his labor has been out of my presence; but from all I have seen of him 
and gathered of him, I have this confidence in him. About sleeping with negroes, I 
know that’s a lie. | 

Question. Was there anything im the charge they made against him of being a politi- 
cal preacher; was there any foundation for it? 

Answer. I have conversed with him about that matter, and I have frequently heard 
it spoken of. When he preached they had that I told you of. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY : 

Question. Where? 

Answer. In the court-house at Blountsville. Before he had gone into the court-house 
to preach, there was about a hundred men just across the strect, not as far as it is across 
yonder, to that side of the street, not more than halfas far; two hundred men were there, 
at a grocery at the back door, ‘and had been drinking and disorderly, and the probate 
judge called him a damned political preacher. 

Question. Judge Moore? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and about two hundred more on ‘the other corner pretended to got 
up & singing- -school, and I reckon you could have heard them three miles while he was 
preaching; and then, while he was preaching, two dozen young fellows would come in 
pushing one another, and stand around and Jook, and walk right out before him, and 
conduct themselves in that way. They got out the tale about’ his being a political 
preacher. I happend to think about it and asked him once if had been such a thing. 
He says, “No.” Isays, “ What did it start from, then?” Said he, “‘ Did you hear the 
remarks that I made at Blountsville?” Itold him “I did” His remarks were these: “I 
have come here to preach among you. Icome to do no harm. I come to try to do 
good. Inasmuch as that is our object, Lnow open the door to receive members into 
the church. ‘But, before any person comes forward, I wish it understood that we have 
no Methodist Church South; no Methodist Church North; ne Baptist Church North; 
no Baptist Church South. It is the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. 
Now, if there is any person who is a secessionist, or in any way inimical in his feelings 
toward the United States Government, he ought not to join this church. I only re- 
mark that for fear some person might ignorantly become entangled. We hold that 
every man that is a good member of the church ought to be loyal to the Government of 
his country. As for polities, that is not my business : ; and if ever you hear of a preacher 
in my church meddling in politics in a public crowd anywhere let me know it, and I 
will silence him.” That was after he finished his discourse. He said he had never 
alluded to it in a sermon in his life. He said that was his charge from the conference 
when they sent him, tolet the people know in a good, friondly way, that the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chureh object to receiving people into membership who are not loyal 
to the country. That was his duty. Outside of that I know of nothing concerning his 
being a political preacher. 

Question. Were you ever at a meeting when an effort was made to assassinate Mr. 
Lakin? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know whether I can say about the assassination or not. I 
know I was at a meeting, and I was certain that there was something of an unfriendly 
character at work. . 

Question. Go on and state the facts. 

Answer. I gave him an opinion about it, to be on his guard. 

Question. What meeting was that? 

Answer. It was at a place called Gum Grove, in Blount County. 

Question. Was it a camp-meeting? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the fall. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did he preach in the day-time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. His subject—I forget the passage of scripture that was his text, 
but the subject was baptism; and in taking it up he went back to the covenant of God 
with Abraham, of circumcision as an initiatory ordinance, and went on until the Chris- 
tian advent came in, and baptism was introduced and the circumcision abolished; and 
he spoke of the atonement being universal; that the atonement of Christ might cover 
the whole wound. But before he did that he said, ‘‘My brethren, I am called a Yan- 
kee and a Methodist, but don’t be afraid of my taking offense. I am frail lke other 
men; I might leave out somcthing that would be important for a clear understanding, 
and so far as you think I have not done my duty I am willing to do all the good I can, 
and you are at liberty to ask me any question you please. we So, as he paused, an old 
fellow, sitting off, looked up and said, “I would like you to explain to this congrega- 
tion how you | would circumcise a woman.” Lakin says, ‘What did you say?” The 
old fellow asked, “‘ How would you circumcise a woman?” Lakin said, “ Well, sir, if 
you have lived to be sixty years old or upward, and never knew that the promise of 
God applied to both female and male alike, I don’t want to undertake to enlighten you.” 
That was an offense—onc of the greatest offenses—that could have been done. At that 
camp-meeting, on account of this other thing I am going to tell you about, I advised 
him not to show himself after dark. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What time of day was it when he preached this sermon ? 
Answer, Eleven o’clock. After dark came he managed to get around to his bed and 
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went to bed. I didn’t suppose any of the people knew it. As soon as after dark, in 
came this band. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Of disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I don’t know; it was the band that attacked him. A lady told me 
a man came up and pushed over her shoulder, and like to have pressed her off her seat, 
and he got up to the altar. He was leaning over and up, and had a pistol in his hand 
as he was leaning over, and another pistol stuck out of his pocket, and she could smell 
the whisky about him ; and he staid over there looking for Lakin, and another came up 
and pulled him and said, ‘‘ Is old Lakin over there; G—d d—n him, where is he?” and 
she said, as they stood back in a moment a gun was fired, and in about a second or two 
another was fired at different places along as signals. Well, a general excitement 
sprung up then, and a man there, I think his name was Roden, who lives over in Mor- 
gan County, became uneasy about his family. He understood that George Shelton 
brought the crowd there. He went to Shelton, and told Shelton what he thought, and 
asked him to take them off, and Shelton told him if he requested if he would do it. 
Shelton rode away. The signal was given by firing guns. Some put the number of 
guns as high as fifty, but it is very uncertain about the number. I don’t see how 
inan could tell; you might under some circumstances, but any man knows that has 
been used to firing of guns, that itis very difficult to count them in the dark as they 
go off altogether ; and a considerable crowd went off with them. 

Question. Mr. Lakin was not on the ground that night? 

Answer. In kis bed. 

Question. On the ground? 

Answer. About two hundred yards from where they were. No person all night knew 
where he was. 

Question. Were you upon: the camp-ground at the time of this monstrous birth of 
Mrs. Horton was exhibited ? 

Answer. L was. 

Question. Did you see the child? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you notice anything unusual in its appeardnce? 

Answer. I did,.sir. 

cee Will you describe to the committee how the child was marked, as near as 
you can 

Answer. I didn’t go into anything like an examination of it. It was just as plain as 
that window that there was something wrong. The family were greatly distressed 
about it, and I expect I am the first one they came to about it. The grandmother of 
the child insisted upon it that it should be brought there. They w anted me to see it. 
I didn’t wish it. The thing was done, and I didn’t wish to be troubled with it. I Saw 
it plainly; there was nothing right about it as a natural form. I expect everybody on 
the ground saw it; if they didurt, it was their own fault. The people generally went 
and looked at it and examined it. 
Kine Did you notice anything in the child bearing the similitude of the Ku- 

ux 

Answer. As I told you, I didn’t make any examination with regard to that. There 
are so many ways for things of that sort to be brought about on pregnant woman, and 
as it was preaching time; and if I am at preaching I don’t talk about politics or the 
practice of medicine, but listen to the preaching and go home; and the course of pro- 
ceeding was to make it as quiet as possible and let the preaching goon. I didn’t want 
to meddle with anything outside. After it was done I asked the father of the ehild. if 
she had ever been whipped or abused by the Ku-Klux in any way. He said no. I 
asked him if they had ever frightened her. He said he didn’t know that they had, but 
they had been some half a dozen times to his house of nights while she was there, and 
scarcely a night passed, after they were there the first time, “put whenever she got to sleep 
all through ‘the night she was screaming and scuffling to keep them off of him, and 
thinking She was in the house with her father, and the Ku-Klux were after him. She 
was that Way not in the day, butinthe night. He thinks every night she was troubled 
about it in the course of the night. I don’t know which looked the worst, 2 Ku-Klux 
fifty yards off by moonshine, or that child in the coffin in the fix it was in. 

Question. Did it give particular offense to the Ku-Klux through that part of tho 
country that there had been a child born said to be marked with the Ku-Klux disguise? 

Answer. There is a doctor there, and a Methodist preacher—that is the Methodist 
preacher South—as I understand, told them that that had to be fixed up, and called him 
in for a post-mortem examination, to fix it up and publish it in the papers that it 
wasall right, all straight, nothifg wr ong about it. The preacher is aver there yet. 

Question. My question is whether members of this Ku-Klux order seemed to be dis- 
turbed at the birth of this child with the singular marks on it. 

Answer..The most I discovered to testify that, was that they said the child was born 
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all right, and ‘hist it was a lie raised against the Ku-Klux fraternity. That was all the | 
disturbance I heard. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did they not go and whip the father of the child after that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; on the night when Isaw them. They passed my house twice, that 
night when they whipped him. 

— Question. Was this child’s coffin brought on the camp-ground ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and set where everybody could see it. It was all carried on the 
very top wave. 

Question. How far did the parents of the child live from the camp-ground ? 

Answer. I suppose amile and a half or three-quarters. All the connection except 
him and her were there. Her state prevented her from being there. 

Question. The child was born dead ? ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know on what day or night? 

Answer. It was the Saturday, I think, that the child was born. I¢ was carried to tho 
camp-ground Sunday. 

Question. When was it bur ied? ; 

Answer. I think it was fixed up that they were ready to bury it then, but they carried 
it around to the camp-ground beforehand for the people to see it. 

Question. And buried it the same day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Here is a thing that might be brought up—that it might be 
thought to be exhibited for effect; but it was not so. Thechild’s grandmother, an old 
woman, was sometimes childish, and, owing to the circumstances, it was not convenient 
for her to go there. This first one was the young man’s mother, ‘and this other, she was 
at the camp-ground, and they thought that, to let the whole family see it, it should be 
brought up there, and they brought it. 

Question. And then carried to the grave? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and when it came there, they thought ekerpeay could have their 
curiosity gratified, and of course everybody, or almost everybody, could get to see it. 
It was not with the object of making a talk at all, although it was generally taken 
notice of. 

Question. Was this camp-ground near Summit? | 

Answer. It was some three miles and a half from there, I reckon. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I wish to ask you whether the laws are efficiently enforced at this time in 
Blount County, and whether men are protected in their lives and property there ? 
Answer. Lam satisfied they are not. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. This firing on the camp-ground was done at night, was it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Is suppose they commonly commenced preaching about candle-light, 
and it was half an hour after preaching was over. 

Question. There was no appearance of the Ku-Klux there during the day, was there ? 

Answer. No, sir; we never saw them during the day that I know of, there or any- 
where else. 

Question. No disturbance during the day ? 

Answer. Except what I told about—the interruption about circumcision, you know. 

Question. You have told the committee that you were indicted for an attempt to kill 
somebody; were you indicted for any other crime? 

Answer. Not since that. 

Question. Not since that ? 

Answer. Not since the surrender ; I will go back of the surrender. 

Gives pee Prior to the surrender were you indicted for anything? 

Answer. Yes, sir; frequently ; I have ‘been indicted often. 

Question. What for ? 

Answer. For almost every crime you can muster up. If it is important, I will get 
copies of the bills of indictment and send them to you to see. It has been so long 
back, twenty years. There is just this thing: there is a certain party over there that 
want to rule the county and rule the world, and any man that is in the way of them 
has to stand the storm. I had a way of just having my own Opinion and feelings as a 
free man, and they concluded that they would learn me better, I suppose, and for a 
long time bills of indictment came against me, and I finally learned that I had better 
keep out of company pretty much. I did so, and I thought I was safe; and when they 
persuaded me to come into this political ‘matter, I told them when it began I was 
going to catch it, and sure enough I did. By the time they found an indictment— 
court is only held once a year—atter they had a trial I fixed and staid out. If I 
would go again, I would find four or five bills of indictment for stealing hogs, or murder, 
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or anything else. Whenever I have mingled in society there where they could see me, 
bills of indictment came against me; when I staid at home I kept clear of them; 
but I don’t think any intelligent, high-minded man can go there and participate as a 
citizen in the intercourse of the country; if a high-minded, honorable man, I think he 
will catch it. They will accuse him of negro equality and everything else offensive. 

Question. You think it is a great crime over there to be intelligent and high-minded ? 

Answer. You go and try to get them to vote for a negro, or for a negro to hold office, or 
to educate a negro, and you will see how it is. 

_ Question. Did they indict you for hog-stealing because you wanted to educate the 
negroes and have them vote ? ; 

Answer. These old indictments—for about eleven years before the war they had no 
chance to indict me, because I staid away from the public meetings. One objection I 
had when they pressed me to canvass the county was, it would be inevitable that I 
would be returned to court and they would drag me about; but they prevaiied upon 
me, and sure enough the next court they indicted me for trying to kill a mar, and by 
the time they brought that to trial the excitement was over, the campasgu was over, 
and I have not been partieipating since. 

@uestion. When were you indicted for hog-stealing ? 

Answer. It was away back, years; I reckon in fifty-one or two. 

Question. Were you tried on that indictment ? 

Answer. Tried on every one they ever found, sir. 

Question. How many indictments were found against you? 

Answer. I can’t tell you—numerous. I have never employed any counsel or made 
any defense. They call them up in court, and I appear, and thei: witnesses invariably 
swear. J never had a witness summoned to clear me in any of them. The bills of in- 
dictment can be got there if they are not destroyed. 

‘ ae Were you indicted for obtaining money under false pretenses from General 
urke ? 

Answer. I forget now. I don’t reckon I was, because there has never been but one 
indictment since the surrrender—that is the one I told you about—and I never knew 
General Burke until during the war. | 

Question. Did you obtain money from him ? 

Answer. There has been some transactions between General Burke and myself, not very 
important anyway; but I will promise you this, that, if I ever obtained any from him, 
it was not under false pretenses. If it was, Iam responsible for it. 

Question. Did you obtain money from him ? 

Answer. If you want an exact answer Is General Burke in town ? 

Question. Ido not know. I suppose you know whether you obtained money from 
him or not ? 

Answer. Well, when you first asked that question I began to smell something ; now 
I just prefer, as itis started here, to clear itup. I say, if I did it under false pre- 
tenses, I consider that a very high crime, sir, if it was only one cent, and I ought to be 
punished for it. I ought to be exposed for it, if 1am that kind of aman. If there is 
any little thing between General Burke and myself, Genera] Burke has never apprised 
me of it. I never heard of an intimation of it until now. 

Question. Will you answer the question? Did you obtain money from him? 

Answer. I think it very probable I did. 

Question. State the particulars of the transaction. 

Answer. I will state it with an if, and, if you are not satisfied, you can then ask 
another question. If I remember, Judge Humphries, now at Washington City, wanted 
me to remain here a little longer. I told him I was about out of money. He said, 
“You go to Nick Davis.” I went to Nick Davis. Nick said, “ How much do you want?” 
I told him, “Not much. Can I get what I want?” He asked me if $15 would be enough. 
I said, “Yes; only to pay my bill out of town.” Says he, “ You can get fifteen hun- 
dred, if you want it.” He was a little in liquor, I thought, at the time. We met here 
on the street up here at ‘the southeast corner. He says, ‘“ You go to Burke;” and be- 
fore we separated, Burke came up, and he says, “ Burke, take care of thisman. Ihave 
to go off. Do what he wants.” I think I got three, or four, or-five dollars from Mr. 
Burke, with the understanding, as I thought at the time, that Davis would attend to 
it, and it rather struck me that since there has been something said somehow about 
that matter,*that it don’t seem to be understood the way I understood it at the time it 
passed. In fact, I know I did get some money of Burke, and it was under these cir- 
cumstances and just about that amount. That is all 1can recollect distinctly about it. 

Question. Under the indictment which was found against you, did you get a continu- 
ance in court in Blount County, upon your own affidavit that Mr. Davis was your 
attorney ? 

Answer. As well as my recollection serves me, sir, I don’t remember that I ever 
asked for but one continuance in my life, and that was just to go out to eat dinner 
in one ease, if I recollect aright. I have always been ready for trial. 

Question. I ask you distinctly if you did not swear in court, in support of a motion 
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for a continuance, alleging that Mr. Davis was your attorney when that was not the 
fact, and when you lmew he was not your attorney? — 

see Well, sir, I am in hopes you will withdraw that thing; really I am in hopes 
you will. | | | 

Question. Speak louder, so we can hear you. | 

Answer. If you believe I would be guilty of such a thing as that, Iam in hopes you 
wouldn’t think my evidence of sufficient importance to trouble the court or anybody 
else about it. I didn’t do it. [never did in my life. When I have business to do, if I 
am not ready, I stand square up and make it known; I don’t dodge; and I was in 
hopes that General Burke and Mr. Davis were too high-toned gentlemen, and under 
the peculiar circumstances, that I was engaged in the republican cause, and off from 
home, and I am no oftice-seeker—I never had an office under the Government before 
or since the war—that just for the sake of three or four or five dollars, I would rather 
give a gentleman three or four or five hundred dollars ; I have that feeling for as little 
a thing as that; and for them to pick it up and bring it here on an occasion like this, 
when the happiness of the community is at stake, I think it is showing rather disrespect 
to the cause of morality and patriotism. If my body is not worth it, I might raise the 
money, Mr. Blair. I think the clothes I have on my back, and what I have in my car- 
pet-bag, will pay it, and I think I have friends enough to pay the costs, and if I have 
been guilty of anything ungentlemanly or rogueish, or anything of the sort, here I am, 
sir, LI want a government; one thing I labor for is a government to deal upon the 
evidence of honest men, upon truth and justice. I don’t want to be concerned in it. 
If I had not regarded Mr. Burke and Mr. Davis as gentlemen, I never would have 
taken a cent from them, or asked them for it, and if they didn’t regard me as one they 
ought not to have done it; and if they regarded me as one and had lost confidence in 
me, they ought to have told me so to my face, and not brought it up in this way 
among strangers, when I had been good enough to befriend them as gentlemen. 

Question. You thought you befriended them in taking their money under these cir- 
cumstances ? | 

Answer. I don’t know as for taking their money. I think I befriended them in this: 
When I got on my horse, swam creeks, and rode day and night, and went on without 
any expectation or wish ever to obtain an office, knowing that they were both office- 
seekers at the same time, and J used all the influence and industry I could honorably do 
to help them build up the republican party here, and take care of the government at 
my own expense, without any further reward than protection from the government 
aud restoration of orderin the country, and considered it an act of friendship for them. 
As for money, what little I wanted to pay my bill, after I had overstaid my time— 
the little chaage—I thought that came in asa thing arranged for the convenience of 
the party ; not a personal matter between two individuals or three, and now, as I told 
you, I have heard something about this once since. My recollection was that there 
was amisunderstanding about it, and I have told you all I know about it. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Mr. Burke was a candidate for Congress, was he not, about that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir,” 

Question. In the democratic party ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. I wasn’t working for him. I understood them to volunteer to pay 
my expenses, and offer me further pay if I would require it; but I was above working 
for money, and at the same time I was above putting up my horse and going off with- 
out paying my bill, and before it came to that, I mentioned it, and I understood them 
to propose to pay it. I got a little change to finish out the bill under those circum- 
stances. | 


By Mr. Briain: 
Question. Do I understand you to say that Colonel Burke was the democratic candi- 
date ? | | , 
Answer. I reckon not. If he had been he wouldn’t have been intimate with me. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. I meant ta ask if he was the democratic or republican candidate ? 
Answer. I understood Mr. Burke to be the republican candidate. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. For Congress? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. That is, they were candidates before the convention ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I will tell you all I know about it. There was a confusion got up 
Sere, and I think hard feelings between General Callis and General Burke. I hated to 
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see that, and shunned it on every occasion, and I thought from what I heard at the 
time that General Burke judged me to De taking part against him, but he was mis- 
taken. I never did it; but I think that some person mischievously made him believe 
that I was co- operating with General Callis against him. I don’t know that he thought 
so, but I think that he did. ‘Both of them were on the republican ticket. 


By Mr. Buair : 


Question. Were you a witness here in the contested election case in Judge Busteed’s 
court ? 

Answer. I was, sir. 

Question. What was the case ? 

‘ Answer. It was between Hines and Sherrod, in Judge Busteed’s court—right up 
nere. 

Question. Did you testify in that case ? 

Answer. If I did, I didn’t testify to anything. 

Question. You didn’t ? 

Answer. I was a witness called upon, but I didn’t testify to anything. 

@uestion. Were you not called on the stand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You didn’t testify to anything ? 

Answer. I think as many as three questions were propos sed to me, and my invariable 
answer was, no. Let it be whatever number of answers, to every question I answered 
no; but I call that not testifying to anything. Do you understand it that way? 

Question. On the contrary, did you not testify very elaborately to facts, and make a 
long statement as to facts within your knowledge ? 

Answer. I did that, and will do it again, if necessary. That question I thought was 
settled here. When the questions were sent on here they happened to examine two 
or three witnesses, and the rule was fully understood before I came on, and when I 
came in I remarked, ‘It is useless to lose more time,” and proposed, as far as I was 
concerned, tolet it go. It wasscttled right there. General Walker wascounsel, sitting 
right kere, and said that the interrogatories had been sent on in a certain form, ‘and tho 
mattcr should be conducted technically, according to the instructions sent, and they 
should ask the questions precisely as they were sent on, and the witness should say yes 
or no to them, and that excluded me, and I got up and went out. Now, I will with 
pleasure answer any other questions you can ask. I don’t think you can vary it by 
asking any questions, or producing any evidence in any shape whatever. 

Question. Were you asked a question for whom you voted in that eeeaeat 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was your answer ? 

Answer. Itold them I didn’t recollect. I heard that thing handled on the streets 
here yesterday evening. 

Question. What did the judge say when you answered ? 

Answer. I don’t remember that he made any remark. I explained the thing before I 
made the answer to the court. 1t wasin this way: that I wasn’t mixing out, and didn’t 
intend to go to tho election, but some friends told me, a few days Defore, that they 
thought the difficulty between Haughey and Hines was nearly arranged, and that if I 
would write a letter to Doctor Haughey, that would settle the thing, and they depended 
on me to come té the election on that day. Inasmuch as I had some business there, I 
agreed to do it, and I wrote a letter to Doctor Haughey about it; but before I went to 
the clection, I found that what they had told me was not true; that it was not settled, 
and that there was no chance to settle it, and when I got to the election, some of them 
came to me to vote, and I told them I saw no use in voting ; I said that the thing was 
decided ; that I gave up the election. Perhaps four or five cot around, and got to talk- 

neg and said, ‘ Vote, vote;” “Don’t back out.” And I know I had more than three 
‘iniotas in my hand, of different ones at the same time, and I was tired, and I Just 
stepped to the pallot- box, and handed in one, which had cither Hines’s or Haughey’ 8 
name on it, and I don’t know which. That was my evidence given in here. I can’t say 
positively which I voted for. I would have been more particular, if it had not been for 
this; it was as clear as anything that the ticket wouldn’t count for anything. If I 
had given it to Mr. Sherrod, it would have been the same thing. That was the cir- 
cumstance under which I voted. 

Question. In your testimony, you have already said you did not answer any question, 
except yes or no. 

Answer. Yes, sir; but this thing about that voting, and who I voted for: I did not 
consider thet who I voted for had any bearing at all on the matter that I was sum- 
moned on. It scems to have been mercly a question. that crept in, and I had objected 
to answering any questions at all previously, on the ground that & man had conie to 
me and got me to make some statement as to the matter or things, in writing. J did 
not know his object when he got me to do it. He induced me to believe that. Captain 
Hines wanted to see it, and a written statemcnt from me was necessary; that they 
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wanted to have a consultation. I thought that was to be the end of it. I didn’t come 
all the way from home on that business ; I came on other business. I had done my 
business and started home, and was caught here below the bank, and dragged in here 
about that election. I was accused, and the counsel believed it, no doubt, that I had 
come all the way from home to interfere, but it was a mistake. 

Question. Did you not answer to questions upon that trial, giving long and specific 
answers in reference to a great many points as to that election ? 

Answer. If I did, I didn’t doit in the way of evidence. According to my recollec- 
tion, when these remarks were made, it was just casually in coming to a conclusion 
about how to conduct it. The thing was not exactly settled, and remarks of that char- 
acter passed backwards and forwards. 

Cale Were any of those statements made in answer to questions by the attor- 
neys! 

Answer. What kind of statements? 

Question. The statement you have just been speaking of that you made on that trial. 

Answer. I told you among my statements was this, that the number of votes polled 
in the county was very far short of the registered vote of the county—if you call that 
specific, which I suppose it is. My recollection of it is as nearly so asI could frame it, 
and as accurate as I knew how to doit. Then these men ou ght to have let me known 
when I was called in here. The question asked was something like this: “ How much 
I mixed about the canvass ?”’—something of the sort. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t do it at all.” 
“Did I see any act of violence, to keep a man from voting?” “No, I did not.” ‘Do 
you know, of your own knowledge, any man prevented from voting by violence?” I 

said “No 2 but these other things were talked of. They came up and were discussed 
around before we got into the formal examination. I will take pleasure in giving you 
correct information. I don’t want you to think because I am not a good-looking man, 
my intentions are not good. I tell you you are sent out here on business for the good 
of the country and Government, and if I am not one for it, I don’t know. Iam will- 
ing to do more for that than almost anything. I take a pleasure always in anything 
I can do, sir. I made the remark yesterday evening, that I was very sorry that things 
of that character should be so often brought in; that it was the misfortune of ¢éhe re- 
publican party, and the whig party, both, that we had too many scalawags; and, 
instead of aiming at the public good, and all these men working together to keep the 
scalawags out, we let them in, and they entangled a good many—got into various 
things by being i in trouble with them. 

Question. You stated in your testimony that Edward Alldredge and Joseph Dinsmore 
were shot at by a party of men that went to arrest them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I stated that. 

Question. Who were these men ? 

Answer. I didn’t see the men, but they say it was a man named Trice, and a man 
named Leopard, and a man named Howell. 

Question. Had they a warrant for the arrest of these two individuals ? 

Answer. I have understood since that they had. These individuals didn’t seem to 
have known it at the time. 

Question. Had Alldredge and Dinsmore attempted to escape # Q 

Answer. It seems from their statement that they rode up to the house where they 
happened to be, and commenced shooting at them. s* 

Question. That is their statement ? 

Answer. The statement from the other side might vary the facts materially. Let 
whichever be, if Alldredge is right, they didn’t conduct themselves as they ought to. 
They were as ‘much to blame for their offenses as the other side. I don’t give that as 
a thing against the Ku-Klux. If there isa republican in the scrape, when it is left to 
me, I would put « double punishment on him more than on the others. 

Question. You state that this occurrence took place last week or week before? 

Answer. Yes, just the beginning of the week; it was week before last. 

Question. The parties who went to arrest them did so under a warrant? 

Answer. That is what they said. — 

Question. Were any of them officers? 

Answer. 1 didu’t hear of that. I inquired about that, put I conldn’t learn if there 
was an officer among them. I imagine it was something got up like we see sometimes, 
somebody deputized land sent out. 

Question. You just imagined that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say that they went out under a pretext to arrest them, and yet you do 
not know whether they had a warrant for their arrest ? 

newer. I would like before we go any further about that, if you please, in order 
that’I may answer more to your satisfaction—will you define the word pretext for me? 

Question. You said pretext. I suppose you meant something. What do you mean? 

Answer. I was not apprised of it when I used the language, that it might be con- 
strued, but my object was to get the true meaning, and I can speak more accurately. 
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Question. Iam not here to define words. You use your own words. I want to know 
in what sense you use them. 

Answer. From the friends of the party that went there, I learned that they said their 
reason for going there was, they had a warrant to arrest them. Whether they used the 
word reason, or pretext, or pretense, I am not positive, but that is my understanding, 
in that way, that the difficulty occurred. I am not at a loss; that is all straight; but 
to use any language that could be construed to give an unfair face to it, I don’t want 
to do that on either side. 

Question. What was the crime which was alleged against these parties ? 

Answer. I never could learn. 

Question. What was the character of the house in which they were ? 

Answer. About like the average of other houses in the country, in the neighborhood 
there. I never hear anything much amiss in the house, or anything of the party con- 
cerned in it. They all stood pretty much around on an equality. 

Question. You said you had nothing to say as to whether these were men of bad char- 
acter or not? 

Answer. This last statement was what I meant when I said I was not mentioning. 

Question. What do you say ? ; 

Answer. When I said I didn’t know arything worth mentioning in regard to whether 
they were good or bad characters, that gentleman thought I said positively that I 
didn’t know anything at all, I have heard that maybe one of them got drunk, and 
maybe little things, family accusations, but I think they have all been generally 
friendly, or on an equality, and up to recently, I think, they have generally lived 
peaceably among each other. 

wuestion. You speak of the burning and destruction of these school-houses and 
churches. The churches are generally, in that region of country, common log-houses, 
built on the roadside, of no great value ? | 

Answer. Not built on the roadside. We, over there, are not very refined, and for that 
reason, when we built, we thought it advisable to have our school-houses and churches 
away from where drunken, men or others could interrupt religious services I don’t 
think that where a grocery is, or where the customers of a grocery are, is the place for 
a school. We don’t seek to send our children there. 

Question. They are generally isolated—to themselves ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, in the woods. | 

Question. And they are frequently resorted to at night, by travelers, wayfarers, to, 
sleep in them, are they not? | 

pas I don’t know that I ever understood that to be any ground of complaint, 
at all. 

Question. I ask as to the fact. 

Answer. If such has been the case, I have never heard it, or known it. I have no 
reason to believe that either one of the houses has ever been occupied in that way. 

Question. Iask the question in this point of view: that houses standing isolated, 
alone, in that way, and sometimes frequented by travelers at night for purposes of 
shelter, could be accidentally destroyed by fire ? 

Answer. It may have been so; I don’t know; but, if it was so, I have no idea that 
any travelers going that road knew where the houses were, because they were off en- 
tirely in a private place, built there on purpose to guard against anything of the kind, 
for educational and religious services. | 

Question. The people of the country generally knew where they were ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; of course the congregations and the people who sent to school 
knew very well. | 

Question. In passing through the country from place to place, the people who lived 
in the country, knowing where these houses were, and that they attorded a place of 
shelter in an inclement season, would resort to them for such purposes ? 

Answer. I never heard of that. So far from it, I reckon an idea of that kind never 
occurred to anbody but you. I have heard neighbors speak about it, and, I think, if 
anything of the kind had been given in conversation about among those interested, 
and if anybody had thought of such a thing, they would have mentioned it. 

Question. Do you know where this man Russell is now, who, you say, killed Mur- 

hy? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t expect there is a man, or very few if anybody, who knows, 
He has gone. 

Question. Were you present when Murphy was killed ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say a number of persons were present ? 

Answer. Well, people who were present told me there were twelve or fourteen there, 

Qugstion. Do you know any one person who was present ?. 

Answer. Iam personally acquainted with several—perhaps every one of them. 

Question. Give us the names of some of them. 

Answer. If my recollection serves me aright, Gus Horton was present; it was in his 
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house. William Trice was present. Now, within half a mile of that place you can 
easily get up a good many men, and it is almost like having all present—thirty or 
forty—-but I will not say positively. I recollect Trice said, when Murphy was killed, he 
canght him in his arms; and J recollect to have heard Horton say that, when Murphy 
started in the room, the probate judge said to him, he had better not go in there, or 
something to that amount; then, about the balance of them, I think I know the men 
personally. JI can’t say which particular one was there, because in a few minutes after 
it was done, there was a great many there. 

Question. Why did Russell shoot him ; was there any quarrel between them? 

Answer. I heard of none. 

Question. You know of no reason for his shooting him? 

Answer.. No, sir, no more than just this: so far as Russell’s character is concerned, 
and all, I expect he was rather a lawless man. I don’t intend to saddle the neighbor- 
hood with him. He hadn’t been living there long. He had lately come into the coun- 
try, and in his intercourse with society, what time he remained there, he didn’t con- 
duct himself weil. Everybody complained of him. I recollect a few days before that, 
aman came to my house; Russell assaulted him, and he gave him a good whipping, 
knocked him down and stamped him. I have heard of several other altercations that 
he had in a very short time. , 

Question. Were Gustavus Horton, and Trice, and the others you mention, all friends 
of Russell? se 

Answer. I ani not prepared to answer, but to guess at it, I should guess they were. 

Question. Were they triends of Murphy ? 

Answer. If enlisted either way, I should think they were friendly to Murphy, because 
they were raised there, and always got along well together. 

Question. They made no attempt to secure Russell ? 

Answer, O, no, sir; none at all. 

Question. Did Murphy give him any provocation ? 

Answer. None that I know of. 3 

Question. What were the circumstances attending the murder ? 

Answer. As I recollect, they had a bottle of brandy or whisky in the counting-room— 
it was astore. It seems Russell had procured it and got it in there, and they probably 
had met to take a social drink, and Russell was very free in expressing himself in of- 
fensive language toward the republicans, and remarked that a radical or that a repub- 
lican—with an epithet of some kind—couldn’t bold up his head in his presence. Just 
at this time Russell, it seemed, had directed the language to Murphy, and he faced up | 
to him, and said, “I can hold up mine, sir.” Just about that time was the end of it; 
he shot him, and killed him. That is what they represented it tome. Russell went 
about a mile further—a man, out of his own mouth, told me he saw it—with a double- 
barreled gun, and a couple of citizens there furnished him a horse and means to get 
away. Atter a few days his father came in and go this effects and wife, and sent them 
to him, and from that he went to unknown parts. I have never heard of him since. 

Question. You spoke of John F. McDowell, who voted, upon one occasion, the repub- 
lican ticket, and was threatened at the time. Were you present at that time? 

Answer. No, sir. I stated, when giving in the evidence, that I had the statement 
from McDowell. 

Question. From McDowell himself? , | 

Answer, Yes, sir; and from others that saw it all done. It was a conceded fact in 
the community, and by the spectators. 7 

Question. You stated that Judge Moore, the probate judge of your county, sent a man 
to you to find out whether McDowell was coming back to the county ? 

Answer. That’s what the man told me. 

@uestion. What was that man’s name ? 

Answer. James Ketchum, 

Guestion. Where is Ketchum now ? 

Answer. I expect he is at home. 

Question. Does he live over there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; close by Brooksville. 

Question. Is Judge Moore a man of respectability and education ?— : 

Answer. Well, I should think he would make a very poor probate judge if he had no 
education; and as for respectability, ‘our code of morals over there won’t apply to the 
general definition of things in that respect, but I should judge that he ought to be re- 
suet by somebody; and if he hadn’t been, he wouldn’t have got to be probate 

udge. 
: Question. I simply wanted your ideas on the subject; not a disquisition. 

Answer. Mr. Blair, I always have held that a mean man was not worth talking 
aba@ut, and a good man ought not to be abused. 

Guestion. That is a very good maxim. | 

Answer. I never had much acquaintance with Judge Moore, and never desired to eul- 
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tivate any, and perhaps you had better inquire of somebody that has been intimate 
with him to know his real standing and morals, &c. 

Question. Well, sir, your advice is very good, probably. 

Answer. I don't give it in the way of advice, but of explanation. I couldn’t under- 
take to advise you.about anything, General. 

Question. You happen to be on the stand, called here from your county on the parti 
of these gentlemen of the majority of the committee, and I suppose they assumed that 
you were a man who knew something about the people of your county; and I ask tho 
question distinctly. 

Answer. I don’t know who called me; I understood you all were on the United States 
business. 

Question. That is not the point I am asking you on now. What 1 is the standing of 
this man Moore in the community ? 

Answer. I told you that I never had much to do with him in any way, or tried to 6nd 
out much about him. The most important thing that ever came up between him and 
me had its origin in these difficulties, and he is w vith that gang, and, owing to his being 
connected with that gang, that was enough for me about any man ; and L became sat- 
isfied that, if he was one of them, I didn’t want to carry my acquaintance with him 
any further, and [ have shunned him; I know he is one of them. 

Question. You know he is one of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I know he is with that gang, and I know a friend of bis told me he was the 
chief presiding officer, or Cyclops, when it commenced. 

Question. Who was that friend of his? 

Answer. Virgil Newsome; and then the remarks he made about the organization that 

they had gotten up to straighten out matters and hang people and lynch them, and 
that it would be carried out, convinced me that I was not suited to his taste, and I 
didn’t want to be offensive or burdensome. 

Question. Did he make that statement to you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he looked me in the face and rather bit bis teeth together. 

Question. He told you he was connected with an order to lynch people? 

Answer, He didn’t use the language you use. 

Question. I am using the language you used. 

Answer. I can use the same language you use and turn it about to make it something 
very different. You divide six by two, and the product will be three, but if you mul 
tiply two by six it will be twelve; and so you can take words and make as much differ- 
ence in words as in figures, by turning them. Mr. Moore confirmed the statement that 
it was an organization of that kind, and that it should be rigidly carried out. | 

Question. Of what kind? 

Answer. That if a man didn’t go straight, or if he come in contact with that party, 
that they mtended, in the first place, that somebody would take them out and give 
them fifty lashes, and, if that wouldn’t do, they would string them up to a limb, ‘and 
they should never know who did it. 

Question. Mr. Moore made that assertion to you? 

Answer. No, sir; another man made the assertion, aud then Mr. Moore looked at me 
and said it should be carried out; that they had that organization. 

Question. When was that? , 

Answer. Titat has been answered once. It was a short time before General Meade’s 
order for the legislature to meet. 

Question. You spoke of a man named James Horton, who, you say, was whipped to 
death, or was so beaten that he died soon afterward; was that a son of this old man 
who testified here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Let me stop you again, if you please, and, if Iam going too fast, 
stop me. It was not exactly as you stated, but 1t was very materially different. I 
said he was very badly whipped, and he died soon afterward; but I understand you to 
say that you understood me to say that he was so badly whipped that he died because 
he was whipped. He was whipped, and he went to bed and never recovered. 

Question. That is what I understood you to say. 

Answer. But I didn’t say but what he might have been sick outside of the whipping 
or something. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. Well, I think it was last spring—along in the course of this year. 

Question. You said he was a son of this old gentleman who testified here yesterday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You stated that you did not believe the father knew his son was dead ? 

Answer, I said he didn’t know it. He knew he was dead, I reckon; but I said I 
didn’t expect that he knew about the Ku-Klux WE ne of his son. 

Question. He has been back there since, has he not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but we don’t talk about such things much ; I don’t; people that 
come about me don’t talk much about it where I am. 

Question. Do you suppose his brother knew it? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; I know his brother knows it; I know that, because I recollect to 
have heard him speak of it. I am confident he knows it. 

Question. Is it not rather a singular thing that when he was testifying here yester- 
day, both he and his father, they neither of them mentioned that fact ? 

Answer. 1 don’t know whether it was singular or plural. I know one thing; I was 
asked the question— pointed directly te it—and I felt it my duty to make the statement 
according to what I knew, and I reckon they did the same wa; 

Question. Do you suppose his brother was aware of the fact that he had been whipped 
by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I arn satisfied that his brother was aware of the fact. 

Question. Did they live near together ? 

Answer. About two miles and a half. 

Question. Nearer than you do to him? 

Answer. About the same distance. I don’t know that I would have thought of it, 
only going over so many things, and asking questions, was the way I came to think of 
it. I didn’t start from home thinking of it. I don’t know when I did think of it 
before. It was just reached as it came yout from me in that manner. There is nothing 
that I started from home with any intention of testifying. I didn’t fix it before I left. 
These things occurred from time to time. I didn’t know what they were going to ask 
me, or who was going to do it, but, according to my recollection, in the way they have 
conducted the examination, it will be reached in that way chiefly. 

Question. His brother was asked the question as to these outrages, and other ques: 
tions, yet he never mentioned such a circumstance ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I was not aware it happened, but a man that has no connection 
with that at all—and I believe he stands as an upright gentlemen—about two hundred 
yards off, told me that he knew it was so, and he saw it. 

Question. Mr. Billingsly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Saw him whipped? 

Answer. He saw what was going on, and told me about their making marks, forming 
an avenue, and whipping him and making him leap; if he jumped too far, knocking 
him back, and going on so until they exhausted him, and then, giving him a good beat- 
ing, they went off and left bim. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You stated that you had been often indicted, but had never employed a 
lawyer to defend you. What has become of these indictments? Were you convicted 
on any of them? 

Answer. Acquitted on all. I have never had a witness summoned. 

Question. Have you had a good many enemies in Blount County ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

nt Was that on account of your known political opinions and political 
actions 

Answer. I attribute it generally to that. 

Question. Are Union men under cow in that region, in Blount County ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; very much so. 

Question. Is there not a very unfriendly feeling existing in that community toward 
men known to be loyal to the Government ? 

Answer. Their hatred is very intense, and has been ever since it originated. It never 
has cooled down. 

Question. About how many Union men are there among the white people of that 
county ? 

Haenen: Not mixing among the people freely and frequently, I might be mistaken ; 
but I have ever.been satisfied that a majority of the people are Union men. 

Question. How do the democrats of Blount County express themselves in relation to 
the fifteenth amendment? 

Answer. As far as I have heard them express themselves, they say that every man 
that abides it has surrendered all the rights of a freeman, and he is not fit to live any 
longer, and no government is fit to live’ “that will swallow it. 

Question. Do ‘{ understand you to say that the democratic party in Blount County 
are still opposed to the negro voting? 

Answer. Yes, sir, you do understand me so. 

Question. Are they bitterly opposed to it ? 

Answer. So much so, that I don’t think, from the last election, there has been a col- 
ored vote given in the county, only. some negroes among them they have got to vote 
the democratic ticket. _- 

Question. Why do not the negroes vote in Blount County ? | 

Answer. All the negroes I have asked for the reason why they didn’t vote, said they 
had been warned that they had better not go to the election. Well, some negroes have 
been whipped there, and so on, and run off. 
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Question. Was it because of intimidation that they did not vote ? 

Answer. They are afraid they will be shot, and they are certain they will be whipped, 
if they will go there and don’t vote the democratic ticket. 

Question. Are the democrats of Blount County opposed to the education of negroes ? 

Answer. Invariably ; so far as I am acquainted they are. 

_ Question. Do you, know of any negro school having been established and maintained 
in Blount County ? 

Answer. Only one, and that-was under very peculiar circumstances. 

Question. How long was that maintained ? : 

Answer. I am unprepared to say, but only a few months. It was of short duration. 

Question. Would it be considered safe for any man or woman to attempt to teach a 
negro school in that county? 

Answer. I have stood everything else that came at me, but you couldn’t hire me for 
any amount of money to undertake it on my own hook. I don’t know how others 
would do; some people would grab at money, but money wouldn’t make me under- 
take that there. | 

Question. You have heard of this “new departure” movement of the democratic 
party in the North. What are the sentiments of the democratic party of Blount 
County in respect to that movement? 

Answer. I think the sentiment is sort o’ tangled or run out, when you get to that. 
You can’t get any sense out of them about it. , 

Question. Why; do they not understand it ? 

Answer. You can’t make them. | 

ston, Does it seem to them like going back upon their old doctrines—old senti- 
ments % 

Answer. They are afraid it will throw a little help over to the tere and they 
waut to hear from headquarters before they go any further into it. 

Question. Do they still talk up there about the reconstruction measures being “revo- 
lutionary, unconstitutional, and void ?” 

Answer. Yes, sir; and whenever they get up a constitutional Congress, they are going 
to upset all these things and begin anew. 

Question. Did you ever hear them call the Congress that enacted these measures a 
“rump Congress ?” » 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that a common name ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the “ rump Congress.” 

Question. They don’t believe that any of the laws enacted by that Congress before 
these States were admitted were constitutional or valid? 

Answer. No, sir. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 11, 1871. 
ISAAC MARION BERRY sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. State your age and place of residence. 

Answer. 1 am near forty years old. I will be forty the last of next month. I reside 
in Blount County, Alabama. 

Question. How long have you lived in Blount County? 

Answer. Have been living near the line of Blount and Marshall Goantios I was 
born in Blount. I was raised principally in that county. 

Question. Have you lived in that county most of the time since the war? — 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Were you in the Army during the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In which army ?. 

Answer. I was for five or six months in the rebel army. IJ went out under the con- 
scription and staid about six months, and then went about two years in the Federal 
Army in this place. It was between one and two years—nearer one than two. 

" Question. Are you known as a Union man in Blount County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State whether the Union men, white and black, in that county have been 
subjected to any persecutions since the war. 

Answer. There have been a great many outrages in that country upon nye char- 
acters. 

Question. What kind of outrages? 

Answer. Generally from disguised characters. 

Question, About what time did these panes of disguised men first make nr 
appearance in Blount County? 


49 A 
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Answer. About the time of the presidential election, when Mr. Blair, and Mr. Grant, 
and those run. 

Question. You think they sprung up about that time? 
- Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any means of knowing how numerous the organization was in 
that county? 

Answer. No, sir; I have no idea how numcrous it was. 

Question. Have you ever seen any of those bands? 

Answer. I have never seen any disguised. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Are there none in that portion of the county ? 

Answer. Not immediately where I live. I live in the mountains. They are, in 
appearance, each side of me. Here of late they have been existing in Brown’s Valley 
and about Blountsville. From Guntersville to Blountsville, in those valleys, they 
have been raiding. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You live near the line of the county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. About how far from Blountsville ? 

Answer. I reckon it is about twenty miles from where I live to Blountsville. 

Question. Do you often go to Blountsville ? 

Answer. Not very often; I took the census last year in Blount County—the subdi- 
vision there. 

Question. Have these bands of disguised men been kept up in the county since the 
fall of 1868 to the present time? ’ 

Answer. They appear to be existing in there yet, more or less. 

Question. Do you hear of any outrages committed by them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; frequently. , | 

Question. What outrages have you heard of committed by them since last spring— 
say since April? 

Answer. Old Uncle Tom Nation told me they raided on him. 

Question. How was he treated ? 

Answer. He apparently was treated very shamefully. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was he a white man? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. What did they do to him? 

Answer. I don’t know that I could state altogether what they did do to him, but any 
way one cut him on his back. He told me they went there and drove around and cut 
up around, and eventually took him out. One took him up on his back and the other 
went behind and drew a large stick and set on him as if he were going to knock him 
off of the other one’s back. He said he saw the lick was coming, but the fellow made 
his lick, and as well as I recollect, he didn’t hit him, or didn’t aim to. I think the old 
man said he saw after the fellow struck that he didn’t aim to hit him, and, as well as I 
recollect, he looked for another to shoot him about the same time that this lick was 
given. They carried him down to a field, and his wife followed on crying. They 
threatened him and cursed him, and at last turned him loose. 1 don’t remember the 
particulars. | 

Question. Were these men in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. What did they charge him with ? 

Answer. They had been there, I think twice, he told me. One time—I don’t know 
whether it was the last time or the first one—he had had a certain renter on his farm 
tending his land, and in the settlement some way the renter was not satisfied, but 
thought he ought to have a little more, and they came and forced the money out of 
him and made him pay it over. Then they were back there again correcting some little 
negroes he is raising—little colored girls. I think he said they whipped them. I will 
not be sure, but I think he said so. 

Question. For what offense ? 

Answer. Nothing more than because the old man, from what I have found out, suffered 
them to come to the table, and eat at the table where he ate. There are none but the 
oid man and his wife. 

Question. Old man Nation? 

Answer. Mr. Tom Nation. : 

Question. He is a white man and those were negroes raised by him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, raised by him. 
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Question. Is he a loyal man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was not in time of the war; I think he was not. I really 
didn’t know much about him then, whether he was Union or loyal; but since the war 
he has been a very strong republican, very. 

Question. Is he obnoxious on that account up there ? 

Answer. He seems to be. 

Question. State any other recent occurrence that you know of. 

ee Well, some two or three have occurred—several, I expect, if I could think of 
them 

Question. Take your time. Have they been very numerous? 

Answer. They are so often that I hardly pay any attention to them. I live away out 
and probably it is a week or two before I hear of them, and they get somewhat old be- 
fore that time. I learned that they raided James Wooden’s house in Blountsville. 

Question. Was he a white man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a merchant in Blountéville. 

Question. When was he raided ? 

Answer. Some time thissummer. It was only reported to me. 

Question. What were the particulars as you understood them ? 

Answer. He had some colored people hired there. They didn’t abuse him any per- 
sonally himself, but they went there and raised a row with his colored people, I think, 
and run them off, if I am not mistaken now. 

Question. What was the offense of the colored people ? 

Answer. I didn’t learn. 

Question. But you understood that they were run off? © 

Answer. That was my understanding, that they were run off. 

Question. State any other cases that you know of. 

Answer. I learned it was about this way: They had gone there and made a raid on 
him, and it seemed they had incurred the displeasure of the Ku- -Klux, or something of 
that sort, and they went there a night or two afterwards and told him he should not be 
outraged any more, and so on. It seemed he had friends who were disguisers, or some 
of them, and they came and told him he should not be outraged. One day they 
visited the colored people, and the next time they came to console with him, appar- 
ent] 

Question. Were the colored people returned to him? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. State any other cases you know of. 

Answer. I only heard of this Mr. Horton that was here, that was outraged ; I heard 
of it, &c. Here this summer there was one Mrs. Russell outraged. I think her son- 
in-law told me it was last May that she was outraged. 

Question. What were the particulars of that case? e? 

Answer. Three men went there and knocked her door down, and went in. I don’t 
know whether they particularly abused the old lady, but any way they incurred her 
displeasure by treating her so badly, and she knew them. One of them is in Blounts- 
ville jail now; the other is lying in the woods, a fugitive. 

Question. What was her offense ? 

Answer. I never learned. 

Question. Were these raids generally made in the night-time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the raiders armed, as you understood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that is my understanding ; they generally go that way. 

Question. Were the horses disguised ? 

Answer. Those were footmen, I think; I know the men; that is, these characters I 
speak of now don’t own any horses ; 7 they are foot-fellows generally, and have no 
horses. 

Question. State any other occurrences that have fallen under your knowledge of this 
kind. 

Answer. There was an outrage made upon a young girl down there near the Red Hill, 
in Marshall County, near the line of Blount County. 

Question. What was her name? 

Answer. I cannot call it to mind now. 

Question. Give the circumstances. 

Answer. They went there, as I learned, and abused her very bad; whipped her very 
badl 

Giscstioit For what? 

Answer. I didn’t learn any cause; nothing more than some boys around there had 
been rynning around her, and she had told some tales on them, and they flogged her 
out for it. They said that she had told some tales on some young men around in the 
country there that they didn’t like; and that is why she was whipped. 

Question. Was she a decent girl ? 

Answer. I don’t know ; I hear bad talk about her. 
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Question. Did they visit ber in the night-time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, in the night-time. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. I don’t know that I inquired into the number; but as well as I recollect, 
seemingly about five or six. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was my understanding, that they were disguised. 

Question. They took her out and whipped her badly ? 

Answer. I'don’t know as they took her out. She was whipped in the house. Her 


mother was working at a neighbor’s house. She was alone by herself with the little 
children. 


Question. Do any other cases occur to you ? 

Answer. How far back did you say you wanted me to go? | 

Question. I will not limit you. You may go back and state any occurrences that 
have happened in Blount or the neighboring counties. 

Answer. One instance is of a case this fall two years ago. They have been very 
numerous. I don’t know whether I can recollect them all or not. There was one fellow 
named Thomas Pointer who was run off. He was not whipped ; they could not get 
hold of him; that was the reason, I reckon. 

Question. What was his offense ? 

- “Answer. He had been up here to the United States court as a grand juror, and they 
had imagined there, as near as I can find out, that he was accessory to getting some 
bills against them here in court for illicit distilling. 

Question. Who ran him off ? 

Answer. Disguisers—I don’t know who; disguised er apacters: 

Question. Has he never returned ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. His only offense was that he had been a grand juror? 

Answer. And he had belonged in time to the Federal Army. Thatisall I could learn ; 
there was nothing else obnoxious. 

Question. Do they raid upon people in Blount County for having served their coun- 
try in the Federal Army ? 

Answer. Well, it is this way sorter: they want to keep that part of it hid as much 
as possible, that they are doing it for that; but I see that they don’t like a man who 
served in the Federal Army unless he joins them and is one of their sort; then they 
like him pretty well. 

Question. By what epithets do they call such men? 

Answer. You will have to speak again to me. What was that? | 

Question. ee what epithets or names do they call those men who have served in the 
Federal Army ? 

Answer. They call them tories and such Jike—those that were living there and served 
in the Federal Army. They generally call them tories, and look upon them as lew- 
down characters. 

Question. It is a mark of disgrace with them to have served in the Union Army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; especially with these disguised Klans. 

Question. You have mentioned Thomas Pointer’s case. Will you mention any 
others ? 

Answer. There is one James Austin who was outraged. 

Question. What was done to him? | 

Answer. [don’t know. Some say they stuck it out themselves around that they whipped 
him; but he denied it. I don’t know whether they abused himor not. They say they 
whipped him, from what I could find out. They put thatrumor out among the citizens, 
that they whipped him. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Whipped who ? 
Answer. Whipped Mr. Austin ; but he denies it. 


By Mr. RICE: 


Question. What does he say they aid ? 
Answer. He said they didn’t do anything to him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Does he admit that they visited him? 

Answer. He admits it. Here is the way of it: He was at a woman’s named Sina 
,King, that he has been accused of ruining. He was there and they run in on him. 
“merely for visiting Sina King. 

Question. Was she a loose woman ? 

Answer. Rather a loose character, I think. 

Question. And he denies being whipped to save himself from that disgrace ? 

Answer. He tries to deny being there any way. 
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Question. Do you know of any other cases? © 
Answer. Right recently that same Sina King has been whipped by them, / learn. 
Question. Were the men who whipped her disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
- Question. How many whipped her ? 
Answer. Some five or six, it was my understanding. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Was she a radical ? 3 

Answer. I don’t know what she is. She has not much politics, I reckon; women 
don’t have much. 

Question. She is for Union, is she not ? 

Answer. A Union woman ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I. don’t know. Iwill state the fact of that whole thing as I have got it. 
This here Mrs. Russell living right near her, is her aunt. Well, Mrs. Russell thinks 
that this Sina King is the occasion of her being outraged by these three, one of whom 
they have got in jail now for it. It appears that this Klan went on Mrs. Sina King, 
because she officiated in having Mrs. Russell abused by disguised characters ; ‘so it 1s 
dog eat dog among them. 

Question. Is Mrs. Russell a loose woman too ? 

Answer. No, sir, I think not. She stands very fair among her neighbors as a peacea- 
ble, quiet, harmless woman, living to herself. She had only one daughter, and Ed. 
Russell married her. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Did you ever hear of the Hortons being Ku-Kluxed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How many of them ? 
Answer. Well, there is one, the old man there and his son, that I learned had been 
Ku-Kluxed. 


By Mr. Bvair: 
Question. Which one ? 
Answer. He was in here before you. He came here. 
Question. Do you know his name? 
Answer. I forget it. 
Question. Was it Benjamin ? 
Answer. Basil is the name he goes by. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. The same one who was before us yesterday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know a Horton, a son of the old gentleman, named James, who is 
dead now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of his being Ku-Kluxed ? 

Answer. It seems to me that he was Ku-Kluxed, and that I learned that he was; but 
I will not be sure. 

ean Did you understand that he was whipped by them, and died not long aifter- 
ward 

Answer. I heard of his*death and then I heard of his being whipped, but I never got 
into the particulars of it. 

Question. He died while his father was a refugee out of the country, did he not? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you know Murphy, the radical sheriff, who was killed in 1868? — 

Answer. In Blount County ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

alae There has been no man murdered of that name, that I know of. I can’v call 
itto mind. — 

Question. Who was the first sheriff appointed after your State was reorganized ? . 

.Answer. O, yes, I recollect now well enough; Murphy was killed. I knew him well 
Iremember about his election. He was killed at Summit. 

Question. By whom ? 

Answer. By one Mr. Russell. 

Question. Did you understand that he was killed on account of his politics? | 

Answy. The controversy was about politics when he was killed, as I learn. I think 
it was before the election; I will not be sure—the presidential election ; it was some-_ 
thing about the election. 

Question. Can you recall any more instances now? 

Answer. Well, I could g0 back in Morgan County and over there give instances. 
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Question. You may do so. 

Answer. The orpenizanon: first came up and they raided on Judge Charlton. 

Question. When was that ? 

Auswer. That was about the time the organization first grew up in Morgan County? 

Question. What did they do to him? 

Answer. They went there and broke down his door. I-will not say that they did 
break down his door, but they made an effort to do so. I am not sure, but I think 
they did break it down. 


By Mr. BucKLEY: 


Question. Where was Judge Charlton living then? 

Answer. At Summerville, ‘Morgan County. 

Question. Go on and tell about it, if you have anything more to say. 

Answer. They raided in on him there, but they didn’t get hold of him. One Bob 
Gardner run out by them as they surrounded the house, and they shot at him, as I 
learned. Judge Charlton’s son was in the room and shot at one of the Ku-Klux out of 
the window, and frightened them. He shot at one, and they said that he died, but I 
ae ascertained. It has been reported that a Ku-Klux was killed there, but I do not 

now. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was the accusation against Judge Charlton? 

Answer. Apparently, Judge Charlton told me, it was because he was taking the ground 
of republican policy of the Government. He had been a democrat once early after the 
war, and things hadn’t shaped themselves to suit him. That is just what he told me, 
that things coming up did not suit him and that reconstruction had taken place, and 
he was in favor of reconstruction and could not be in favor of it without being a 
republican, and was bound to abandon the democratic party; that was the cause. 

Question. And this was the method they took to convert him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He told me they were trying to bring him back into their ranks. 

Question. Give any other case in Morgan County that occurs to you. 

Answer. In Morgan County it did not seem to exist very long. It seemed that the 
disguisers were rather disorganized and quit after that. 

[The committee took a recess a 1.30 p. m. of one hour for dinner. ] 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Since the recess, have you recalled any other instances of outrage upon 
Union men ? 

Answer. I have thought of one or two. There are several more, if I could draw them 
to mind. There are a ‘ereat many of them. There was an outrage committed on an 
old colored man down at Summit. I think his name was Jack. 

Question. What was the nature of it? 

Answer. All Icould learn about it was that he had sickness in his family or something, 
and had a difficulty. with the doctor there that doctored his family. The doctor wanted 
him to pay, or something of that nature, and I don’t know whether the old colored 
man refused to pay him or not, but probably he didn’t pay him as soon as he wanted, 
and this crowd went there and-collected the doctor's bill for him. 

Question. Were the men disguised that visited this colored man ? 

Answer. That is what I learned. 

Question. Their object was to compel him to pay the doctor’s bill ? 

Answer. It seemed so. 

Question. What did they do with him ? 

Answer. I don’t know that they did anything more than to make him pay the bill. 

Question. How many visited him? 

Answer. I don’t know what number. 

Question. Is that an ordinary method of collecting dues in Blount County ? 

Answer. Well, it is not often the case. There are some instances of it. They do it 
frequently, frequently, I would say. 

Question. Is there any other instance you recall? 

Answer. Well, if you go away back to the time they first came in iNers and all, I 
don’t know when I'would get through, they would occur so frequently to my mind. 
Going away back, I would recollect a great many, anda great many { would not think of. 

Question. From first to last, how many outrages do you think have been committed 
by men in disguise upon peaceable citizens in that region ? 

Answer. I have no idea; there are so many I could not hardly guess. It has been so 
frequently the case ever since they have been organized, that there has been an out- 
rage committed every week since they have been in existence in the country. 

Question. Would you think as many as one or two hundred cases have occurred ? 

Answer. I expect there have in my own knowledge, if I could think of them. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: : 


Question. I see that Mr. Lakin states in his testimony, page 134, that there have been 
seventy-one outrages in that county within his knowledge and information. 

Answer. I would suppose he was correct. They became so numerous I just quit 
keeping account, and didn’t pay attention or notice. 

Question. You think that many have been committed ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, I think that many have been committed in Blount County. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How many of the men concerned in committing these outrages have ever 
been brought to justice, so far as your knowledge extends? 
Answer. In Blount County ? 
Question. Yes, sit. . 
Answer. There has never been any one, so far as I have any knowledge of. 
Question. Have no prosecutions been instituted ? 
Answer. Not unless there is one in jail now. That is all the one I have ever known 
of being put in jail for outrages. 
Question. Is that a late occurrence ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, right late. 
| nits With that exception, there are no other prosecutions that you have ever 
heard of ? 
Answer. No, sir, none that I have heard of. There was an outrage committed upon 
one Ketchum that was in jail, and taken out and hung. 
Question. What was his offense ? 
Answer. He had been accused of killing a man witha knife there in Blountsville. 
That was my understanding. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Was he taken out by disguised men? 

Answer. By disguised men. The disguised men went there the night before and 
demanded the key of the sheriff and he would not give it up, and they told him, as 
far as I can recollect, that they would be back the next night and he must he out of 
the way ; and the next night they went back and took him out and hung him. That 
is the way I learned it. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 
Question. By what general name are these bands of disguised men who commit these 
outrages generally known ? 
Answer. They are generally known by the name of Ku-Klux. 
Question. Have you any idea how strong they are in Blount County ? 
Answer. Well, sir, I would suppose that every young fellow—now that is my imagi- 
nation of it, not that I know it—that every young fellow who is in favor of the rebel 
cause in the late rebellion—— 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. Of what ? 
Answer. Of the rebel cause in the late rebellion in the contest with the United States, 
belongs to that Klan, as well as I can find out. : | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do the elderly people approve or disapprove of these proceedings ? 

Answer. They did at the early organization of it, when ié first came into organization. 

Question. Did what? 

Answer. They approved it; the older ones of what we call the secesh party. 

Question. Has this organization been too strong for the law to deal withit in your 
county ? 

aaa It has been so strong, apparently, that the law has not dealt with it. I 
have talked with the officials of the county, with the sheriff, and I have talked with 
the justices of the peace about these things, and they have told me they are afraid to 
execute anything against disguised men. I have asked them frequently why they 
don’t enforce the law, and they have told me they were afraid; even afraid to issue 
warrants. 

Question. Do you think a grand er petit jury could be empanneled in that county 
without one or more Ku-Klux being on it? 

Answer. From the circumstances now, or the circumstances existing’ heretofore, I 
don’t think they could. Under the circumstances existing heretofore I don’t think 
they could. 

Cues ion. What difference is there in the present circumstances ? 

Answer. There is a committee, and it might have changed. 

Question. What committee? - 

Answer. The committee composed at Washington, and here this sub-committee. It 
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has made a mighty change since that has been sitting. It has had its effects over 
there already. 

Question. Ave they afraid their misdeeds will be brought to light ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. “Are they looking for punishment ? 

Answer. They are looking for it, sir, as much as I can find out. . 

Question. What do you know of any churches or school-houses being burned by these 
disguis@l men ? 

Answer. I really cannot say that I know of any burned by disgnisers. I think there 
were two or three burned of what we call the loyal Methodist Church, the old Meth- 
ddist Church. There were two or three burned, but I don’t know whether it was by 
disguisers or not. They were burned, and nobody knows who by. 

Question. What was the general supposition as to the men who burned them? 

Answer. It was generally supposed it was these Klans that did it—one or two or 
three of them that did it; that is the general supposition. 

Question. Are your free schools taught in these churches ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, whenever there is any money in the treasury to pay teachers; 
sometimes they have little schools for two or three months. 

Question. Is there opposition to the establishment and maintenance of free schools in 
Blount County ? 

Answer. Not that I know of; no opposition. 

Question. Why, then, were those churches burned ? 

Answer. All the reason I could ever assign was because they were sonpeaea of loyal 
characters to the Government—those that belonged to it. 

Question. Are there any colored schools in your county ? 

Answer. There is not one in my county that I know of. There may be somein 
Blount County that I do not know of. 

Question. Do you think a colored school could be maintained in Blount County ? 

Answer. It would be very doubtful. It would be owing to what portion of the 
county it was located in. In some portions of the county it would get on very yew) 
in others it would be broken up, I suppose. - 


By Mr. Barr: 


Question. Have any been broken up ? 
Answer. There has not been any tried to be organized to my knowledge, no colored 
schools that I know of; there may be some. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What is the general sentiment in your county as to the education of the 
colored people ? 

Answer. Well, the sentiment is not, generally speaking, in favor of educating them. 
By one party it is, but by the other it is not. 

Question. Which party favors the education of the colored people ? 

Answer. The republican party favors that, and a portion of the democracy Mors» but 
generally speaking the democracy don’t. 

Question. What objection do they make to their edtication ? 

Answer. About all I know is that the negroes are a fit subject for slaves, and that is 
all they ought to be, and to teach him you couldn’t make nothing out of the negro. 
That is about all the reason I could hear assigned. 

Question. Are the democrats of your county in favor of the fifteenth amendment, 
making the negroes voters ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard one say he was. I have talked with a great many 
of them. 

Question. Are they in favor of getting rid of that amendment if they can ? 

Answer, O, yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Question. Are they in favor of the negro exercising the rights and privileges of the 
white race ? 

Answer. No, sir; they are not in favor of it. 

Question. Are they in favor of the negroes testifying in courts of justice or sitting 
upon juries ? 

Answer, I never heard one say that he was. 

Question. Have you heard them say they were opposed to that ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; frequently it is the case. 

Question. Is that generally the case? 

Answer. It is generally the case where you have a conversation with them upon polit- 
icAl matters any way, that they bring the negro upon you—they do with me when I 
converse with them—and his ignorance, and all those things. 

Question. Are the democrats of that county fn favor of re- -enslaving the negroes ? 

Answer. I have not heard it since the rebellion. I don’t know that I have heard them 
make that expression that they are in favor of that. 
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Question. Is there any democratic paper published in your county ? 

Answer. No, sir ; nor of any kind. 

Question. What papers are generally taken there by the democrats ? 

Answer. I really don’t know; they take different papers. I reckon they take demo- 
cratic papers—a democrat does. I know there is none, to my knowledge, at my office. 
I know of one that takes Figures’ paper, that lives out there. I take Figures’ paper 
myself, and I know one democrat that takes it. I generally find some democrat read- 
ing my paper there when I go to get it. | | : 

Question. Are newspapers, as a general thing, taken and read in that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they generally take papers, all that want to. 

Question. Do the democratic papers of the State, as far as your knowledge extends, 
give accounts of those outrages committed by men in disguise? 

Answer. I don’t know. I have not read them no great deal. My eyes have been sore 
for a long time, so that I can’t see more than to read Figures’ paper here once a week. 
I never read of it, and never hear the democrats speak or talk about any outrages 
committed. JI can read of things in my paper, and then go about the neighborhood . 
and not hear them speak about them. 

Question. Do you.think it is their policy to prevent such news getting abroad ? 

Answer. It has that bearing. I have thought so, that they would rather that would 
not be circulated around. | 

Question. Where men have been whipped, have they not generally been told that if 
they reported it they would be whipped again? | 

Answer. Yes, sir, that is frequently the case. When they abuse them they tell them 
to keep that to themselves, and that if they tell it they will abuse them again. 


By Mr BUCKLEY: 


Question. From what you know of Blount County, do you think a republican would 
be safe in publicly advocating his cause in that county ? 
Answer. It would be pretty much owing to who he was. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What do you mean by that ? 

Answer. There are a great many men, and different circumstances, you know. If a 
man was a wealthy man, a property man, with a heap of friends about, he could speak 
what he thought. | 

Question. Suppose a republican from an adjoining county, or some other part of the 
Sere a stranger to your county, should go there to make a republican speech, could he 

Oo it 7 ; | 

Answer. O, yes; he would be protected by us. I believe he would now. The time 
has been when I think it would have been very critical for him to do it. I believe he 
would be permitted now to do so. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 


Question. Have you ever known white men to abstain from voting from fear or intim- 
idation, or to avoid the notice of these Klans? 

Answer. I believe I have. 

Question. They would keep away from the polls? . 

Answer. They would keep away from fear of outrage being made on them at some 
time. They thought the thing would come up and they would have to suffer from it. I 
think a great many have staid away from the polls on that.account. 

Question. Are you speaking of republican white men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ? | 

Question. You spoke of some men on the grand jury from your part of Blount County. 
What grand jury? 

Answer. The grand jury here at this place. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. In November, 1869. ; 

Question. Were you a member of that grand jury? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know whether any attempt was made to indict those parties com- 
mitting outrages at that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there was an attempt made under the civil rights bill, as we thought, 
under the charge of the judge. . 

Question. How many indictments were found during that session of the grand jury 
of which you were a member. | | 

Anewer. I really cannot say how many but it was a good many—twenty-five or 
thirty probably. I expect there were that many bills found. 

Question. Was Judge Charlton a foreman of that jury? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he was the foreman. 

Question. He was since killed, was he not ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; at Decatur. . 

Question. You told the committee, I believe, that there were not many Ku-Klux in 
your portion of the county, the mountain portion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. In Morgan County, next to me there are. Between me and Sum- 
merville I don’t think there is any raiding in there; I dont think there is any in there ; 
Ihave not heard of it. 

Question. Have you, citizens of your part of Blount and of Morgan county, ever 
taken any steps to prevent raids being made through there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have an organization made against the Ku-Klux—in opposi- 
tion to them. 

Question. Who composed that ? | 

Answer. Loyal men—men for the Government—what we term Union men. 

Question. What did you do? 

Answer. I will just state that all through and through, if you will be patient, all of 
you. 

Question: State it in your own way. | 

Answer. There was an organization of what we call the anti-Ku-Klux. There were 
Ku-Klux and anti-Ku-Klux. The Ku-Klux run in on Judge Charlton, as I have told 
you. I think I told you what for, probably, and he came out to my house, knowing I 
had a good deal of influence, or thinking so, anyway, with the Union boys who belonged 
to the Federal Army, and all who held that way. He came out there and told me his 
circumstances and how he was fixed; that these disguises had been on him, and all 
these things, and had run him off, and were going to kill him, &c., and he suggested 
the idea to me to organize against them, to get up an organization againstthem. Well, 
I put him off; as he had formerly belonged to the rebel side, the other side, the democracy, 
I didn’t know but what he was coming out to play some trick on me. I live in the moun- 
tains. He went off. Itoldhim to come back again; that I would study on it. He came 
back, and we agreed, I and him, that we would get up an organization for our self-defense 
and all of our sort that would join it, and to protect all good, loyal, peaceable citizens who 
would behave themselves, &c., against the Klan. Wewent to work and did so. We 
had regular meetings in the day-time in Blount County ; we organized, &c. I dou’t 
remember now how many men we organized. He had a good many organized men over 
in his county andIin mine. Wegotaconsiderable organization up, probably a hundred 
men, in Blount County. Well, he got good men in his. All that time the Ku-Klux 
was riding; they would send him in notices; the chief Cyclops, &c., would write him 
letters, and all these things. I suppose his wife has the letters now that he received 
from them. He read them to me, from the Magi written to him. I saw the letters; 
they kept outraging and threatening him. They came out on the mountain where I 
lived, and whipped a man there near‘me. That is another case I missed. It is within 
about three miles of me. There they whipped a neighbor of mine. The threat was 
hung out; the neighbors in favor of the Ku-Klux around there would come and tell me 
they feared I was in danger and I would have to get farther ; they would brag about it, 
and all these things; that I had had the day long enough ; that I had been in the Iederal 
service and come out conqueror, and all these things, and that I had been organizing the 
Union League, &c., in there, and taking the day, and I would have to get farther. From 
that I got our organization up, and Judge Charlton came out to my house and sug- 
gested to me that we should make a raid on them. There was in Charlton’s organiza- 
tion Robert Gardner and his nephew, Polk Mackinear, and Samuel Francis, and, I think, 
a few more that Charlton organized. He drew them out of the Ku-Klux Klan, a Ku- 
Kiux organization, into his organization, and there they revealed the whole organiza- 
tion to Judge Charlton. Then we knew who were Ku-Klux in Morgan County, and we 
knew exactly who to go to, from their report. One night we met at the brink of the 
mountain, about forty of us, I think, mounted, and went to these Ku-Klux fellows, 
young fellows, and called them out, andif they were not at home, we called their 
parents out, and told them that they were Ku-Klux and their sons were Ku-Klux, and 
they had been going over the country harassing the country, whipping and abusing 
the people, and all these things; and that the quiet, peaceable citizens wanted to live 
in peace with everybody. I headed the command myself, and did the talking to them 
myself. I told them I wanted them to quit it, and they had to do it, or if they kept it 
up and rode any more in that country upon loyal people, or anybody who was good’ 
citizens, they would hear from us; we would not bear it; we knew they were going to 
outrage us, and take the country by storm, and wedidn’t intend to suffer it. We went 
down to Summerville, and called out some even in Summerville, twenty-five miles from 
where I lived, and disbanded and came back home. I think the next Saturday night 
we went up in the upper region in this direction in Morgan County, and there told some 
more. A Ku-Klux Cyclops, we called him out and told him that he must stay at home 
andnot war on the people any more, and we must have peace ; and if he undertook to 
carry out his Ku-Kluxing, that he might look for astorm to come on him. By this means 
we gave them a scare in Morgan County next té me, and the next day they gathered 
apparently, and signed up a petition to us that they would disband and not go in dis- 
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guise any more if we would let them alone. We accepted it, and told them we would 
not interrupt them any more if they would quit. . That is all we asked, to let us alone 
and let everybody else alone; be all bobishelly fellows—that is a kind of by-word— 
and all get along right. We did so, and there has been no disguising in there since- 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. About how long ago was this? 
Answer. It has been this fall two years ago. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. The Ku-Klux had been riding through the country then for years ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Was your organization an open one? 
Answer. Yes, sir, anybody could know it that wanted to. 
Question. You put on no disguises ? 
Answer. No, sir, no disguises. 
Question. You just rode around and notified those people that you wanted peace ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Did you receive a large petition ? 
Answer. A very large one. Judge Charlton kept it, and I suppose his wife has it 
yet.. 
Question. Since then you have had no riding of Ku-Klux in your portion of Blount 
County or in Morgan ? 
Answer. No, sit. | 
Question. It was after this some little time that J udge Charlton was killed? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he was killed at Decatur awhile after he was foreman of the United 
States grand jury at this place. 


By Mr. Buarr : 


Question. Who killed Judge Charlton ? 
Answer. Well, sir, I don’t know. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Was he killed in the night-time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, in the night, going from the railroad depot to Captain Hines’s place. 
Question. In Decatur? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Rice: 


Question. Was he a State senator at the time? 
Answer. He had formerly been judge of probate. He didn’t hold any position at that 
time. 
By Mr. BucKLEY: 


Question. He was aman of considerable distinction in Morgan County, was he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A very popular man? 

Answer. Yes, sit, a very populareman, and beliked by almost everybody. He was the 
chief man in the democracy before he quit it, and Seemed to be loved by everybody ; 
they seemed to all like him. 

Question. Through this whole part of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What is the fact as to negroes having been disarmed through your part of 
the country ? 

Answer. They have had their guns and arms taken and broken up; I have noticed 
some instances of that. 

Question. Was that done by these men in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, generally by disguisers ; altog ether, as far as I know; disguisers 
frequently. do that. 

Question. Have they been treated fairly, as to their wages, where they have worked 
for white men ? | 

Answer. Well, as far as I know, they have. I don’t know of any colored man in my 
country over there that is making any property in any way, or gaining much. I would 
imagine his wages was very short, and his income was very scarce. They generally 
are apparently prostrated down and impoverished. They generally seem to be so. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. I understand you to say it was in Noveniber, 1869, that you were a member 
of the grand jury? 
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Answer. Yes, sir, I think it was in that month. 

Question. Judge Charlton was foreman of that grand jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he quite active in bringing criminals to punishment? 

Answer. Yes, sir; quite active. 

Question. A large number of witnesses were summoned before that grand jury? 

Answer. A great many were. 

Question. Was it soon after that grand jury that Judge Charlton was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; soon afterward; he had gone down from here to Decatur. At night, 
when he went to leave, I and him had an idea that they would take us behind the 
bush in that way and assassinate us. I believed they would try to doso. I talked 
with him, and advised him to go down on the freight train, he and Mr. Gardner, who 
had been up here as a witness. 

Question. This same Mr. Gardner who had left the Ku- Klux and joined the anti-Ku- 
Klux organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was here as a witness, and was going down to Decatur with the 
judge. I went and begged him not to go down on the regular train, but to go down 
on the freight train. I believed that was a bad place, and if they had any idea of as- 
sassinating him, that would be the place they would doit. He did it; he went down 
on the freight train, and went on home. The reason I believed something was up Was, 
Mr. Wells, who had formerly had a difficulty with Mr. Gardner, at Decatur, and shot 
him, bad tried to shoot Mr. Gardner as he came on up here. We rather drew the idea 
that they were making preparations down there for assassination or something else, 
and I advised them to go down on the freight train, and they went down on it. 

Question. Did the freight train arrive at Decatur in the day or night time? 

Answer. In the night-time ; he took that to screen him from what he thought might 
arise; that if they were looking for him to assassinate him, they would not look upon 
that train for him. 

Question. How long after that time was it that the judge was killed ? 

Answer. Then he went home, maybe three or four weeks, and he went to Louisville, 
to lay in some goods, and as he came down on the regular train he was assassinated. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was it generally supposed that he was assassinated by the Ku-Klux? 
AOU: Yes, sir; by that party, the Ku-Klux party ; that is supposed. 


HUNTSVILLE, ae October 11, 1871. 
NICHOLAS DAVIS sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness was summoned at the instance of the LN 
General Blair may proceed with Mr. Davis’s examination. 


By Mr. Biair: 


Question. Will you please tell the committee how long you have lived here, and the 
profession you follow ? 


Answer. I was born in this State, in Limestone County; I have lived here for forty- 
five years. 

Question. What profession have you followed? 

Answer. Iam a lawyer, sir. 

Question. Have you practiced law in and around the “isiohnoriacd of this city for 
any length of time? 

Answer. For the last fifteen years. 

Question. State, if you please, Mr. Davis, what are your political santote 

Answer. My first political relations were those of a whig; in 1854 I was a Henry Clay 
whi 

Ouestion. I speak more in reference to the present attitude of affairs, Mr. Davis. 

Answer. In 1851 I was a whig; in 1861 1 was a Douglas man, opposed to secession. 
I wish you gentlemen would direct your questions so that it would make it all appear. 

Question. Well, sir, I will be very glad to have you state, generally, what parties you 
have affiliated with, and what party you now affiliate with. 

Answer. I héve always been associated with the republican party. 

Question. Since the war ? 

nswer. Yes, sir; since the war. 

be You are in favor of the reconstruction policy of the Government ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have been in’ favor of the reconstruction policy of the Govern- 
ment from the time of Lee and J ohnson’s surrender up to the present time. 

Question. Well, sir, this committee, as you know, is charged with the duty of inquir- 
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ing into the condition of the oountry at present, and I wish you to state to the 
committee, as briefly as possible, what you consider the present condition of affairs in 
this part of the State. | | 

Answer. At present, I can only state it, to state it fairly, by stating what it has been. 

Question. Well, sir, take your own method of statement. 

Answer. In 1868, I think that the condition of this country was exceedingly wrong, 
and there was an organization here that was called the Ku-Klux organization; that 
was, in my opinion, a very bad organization. Since then, I think, public sentiment 
has tried to correct itself, and now, that it is all right; they are trying their very best 
to establish law and order in this community. That has been wrought by the legisla- 
tion of Congress, and by several other things that you gentlemen must examine me 
hereafter about. In 1868, there was a Ku-Klux organization in the State of Alabama, 
a Wrong—you will allow me to express my opinion—a wrong and a very bad organi- 
zation, provoked, though, by something, which, I suppose, will be afterward brought 
out—a very bad organization, but it corrected itself. Its very outrages corrected it. 
Since then—since 1868—traveling along until 1869, they have changed their minds, and 
what you call the democratic party—which means the white people of this country— 
the white people of this country have determined to put that down, to establish law 
and order, and, at the present time, I don’t think that any man would be safe in any 
part of North Alabama in daring to put on the vile Ku-Klux organization or its image. 
That is what I think, and what I say, and what I know to be the truth. 

Question. You say, that although this organization was a very improper one, it was 
provoked by the action or conduct of other parties. In what consisted that provoca- 
tion, Mr. Davis? : | 

Answer. I think it was provoked—while I will not say that the provocation was ade- 
quate—at the same time I think it was provoked ; there were secret meetings held, by 
what was called the Loyal League—a parcel of negroes and a parcel of men that came 
here from the North; not gentlemen; uneducated, low-flung, and mean men, that 
prompted them, that wentinto secret organizations with them ; they provoked itin part; 
but they did more than that, they provoked it publicly. Itis impossible for any man, 
now recurring to two years ago, to go further than to say this. Sir, the officer that is 
below you here took a carpet-bag—we had a way of saying about these fellows that 
oppressed us that they were “ carpet-baggers;” it has got to bea name that is national, 
it is national—he went once here, right in front of this whole community, and put a 
carpet-bag between his legs—the present probate judge that sits, Mr. Senator Pratt, 
that sits beneath us now—put a carpet-bag between his legs, and held it in front before 
the whole community. That was a provocation. I don’t say it authorized what they 
did, bécause they did act outrageous, but the other side acted outrageous too. That is 
what he did, the present probate judge. 

Question. Under what circumstances did he do that? 

Answer. There was a man named Fury, an editor of a paper in Cincinnati, came here 
to make a speech, and made a speech in this court-rgom, and as a matter of course 
somebody had to reply to him. Judge Tate and myself were the men asked to reply 
to him. We went to reply to him, and the present probate judge of this county took 
a carpet-bag and went and stuck it right in the face of the whole cgmmunity, right 
between his legs, and held it there—an insignia of an insult to the whole community, 
and it took everything we could do to keep the comnunity from getting after him. 
That was a provocation. I don’t propose to justify the Ku-Klux. I think it was.an 
outrageous, foolish, miserable, and fool organization, but it has played out. 

Question. Was the probate judge himself a carpet-bagger ? 7 

Answer. Yes, sir; and he sits right beneath you now. 

Question. Do you suppose that his action was intended, sitting with that carpet-bag 
in front of the assembled people, to insult them ? 

Answer. I would rather prefer that the probate judge himself, being so close to you 
himself, might answer that question. He was not traveling anywhere; he was not 
going anywhere; he took his carpet-bag and set it between his legs, and defied the 
public sentiment of this community in 1868. While I want you to put down that 
carefully, certainly that don’t justify no Ku-Klux organization. I think that was an 
outrageous, illegal, vile, and murderous organization. It has done played out and 
gone, which everybody knows that has got any sense. ) 

Question. Mr. Davis, how did this Judge Douglass become probate judge here ? 

- Answer. By the legislation of Congress ; by the legislation of Congress. You under- 
stand, you members of Congress, that we were told that we must either vote or keep 
away from the polls, and we kept away from the polls, which I think was a very in- 
discreet and a very improper thing; very improper. But it was done by Lewis E. 
Parsons ; he was the man that did that. We kept away from the polls. There would 
never have been any such men elected but for that. While I tell you that the present 
probate judge has done his duty as an officer since then—he has gone all through this 
county ; through its nooks and corners, and everything else—that carpet-bagger has 
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done, tried to do, his duty ; and as an honest man, and a southern man, I am bound to 
say that. 

Question. You say he was not elected by the people of the county? 

Answer. No, sir; he was imposed upon us by Congress, and then we hate him simply 
on that account; but because the fellow has done his duty since, we sort ’o like him 
because he is a better officer than we had before, even if he is a miserable stinking 
carpet-bagger, which we despise. | 

Question. That does not give him any privilege though to insult the community ? 

Answer. He admits himself that he did take the carpet-bag and set it in front of the 
democratic—no, sir, not a democratic, for democratic means the white people of this 
country—but he did do that, and the inference ought to be drawn from asking the pro- 
bate judge; from asking the probate judge. He did take a carpet-bag and sit there, 
while he knew that these men were being denounced for an imposition of that sort. 
He did do it, and he pointed out but yesterday the place that he satit; and even if 
the fellow has acted honestly afterward, (we must not do him the injustice to say he 
has been dishonest;) but he did that. I deny him everything in the world except the 
mere fact of personal courage; that was a brave, infamous, insulting, outrageous 
thing; outrageous; it was outrageous. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of Shapard, from Blount County ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. What is his character ? 

Answer. Very bad. 

Question. In what respect ? 

Answer. In every respect. 

Question. Is he a truthful man ? 

Answer. I wouldn’t believe him on oath. 

Question. Do you know him well? | 

Answer. No, sir, not very well: know he procures money upon false pretenses. 

Question. Do you know any fact as to that ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. State what you know about that. 

Answer. I know that upon one occasion, bere in the town of Huntsville, that he repre- 
sented to General Burke that Colonel Davis owed him some money which Colonel Davis 
didn’t owe him, founded upon the mere fact that I had told him I was going down in 
the country, and he procured the five dollars from him upon an utter and complete 
false pretense; that he is utterly unworthy of belief in any sort of respect, and in no 
way to be trusted by anybody that is a gentleman, and I will swear to that. I left 
him out at the door just now. | 

- Question. I asked him the question this morning, and he stated here that that money 
was given to him by Colonel Burke, or loaned to him by Burke, in consideration of 
services rendered in the political canvass in aid of Colonel Burke’s election. 

Answer. My answer to that is that he lied. He isin town in reach of this court, and 
brought into my presence he will not say but what he has lied. I wish that taken 
down just exactly as it is stated. He lied when he said it. Colonel Burke owed him 
not a cent. 

Question. Ws he under indictment in the county court of Blount for horse-stealing ? 

Answer: I really, sir, don’t know anything about that. J understood by mere report 
that he was. 

Question. Did he not make an affidavit there in support of an application for the con- 
tinuance of some case, alleging that you were his counsel, in your absence? 

Answer. I only understood that from Colonel Lowe, whois a brother-in-law of mine— 
the solicitor, that he did—that he alleged that I was his counsel, which was an untruth. 
He is utterly unworthy of belief upon any ground. He will admit that he procured 
that money, if brought here in my presence before thiscommittee ; I just now left him ; 
that he is utterly unworthy of belief, utterly unworthy of belief with anybody about . 
anything; a miserable, mean wretch. 

Question. How long have you known him? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think as his first acquaintance was his introduction—really, he 
claimed acquaintance with me long before I knew him; but I will state it pertectly 
accurate—maybe I may have known him ten or fifteen years, but I only knew him 
when he put that thing on Burke; when he procured money under false pretenses, here 
in this town. ; 

Question. He represented in his testimony here this morning that you introduced him 
to Burke. 

Answer. He is a liar; I did not. 

oe And that you recommended Burke to assist him. | 

nswer..He is a liar. I wish my language to be taken down exactly as I state it. 
He is a liar. I never either introduced him to Burke, nor had anything to do with 
him. He is a miserable wretch. 
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Question. Has there been any such thing as Ku-Klux, Mr. Davis, in this county, in 
the past two years ? 

The Witness. Does this man take down everything we say? Hold on! don’t take 
down what I say now. 

Mr Biair: He takes down everything that is said. 

The Witness: Well. 

Question. In the last two years has there been anything here like Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Well, now, there have been men who imitated the Ku-Klux. 

Question. For what purpose ? 

Answer. To rob and thieve, without any politics in it—rob and thieve. Since 1868, 
there have been no Ku-Klux in Madison County. I really think that it had its origin 
in Tennessee; that it came here, and that they organized—now, to make a fair state- 
ment—that they organized here, and that even respectable men had something to do 
with it. Soon after they found out that that thing would not do—that it would not 
do—and they turned their faces against it ; and now I say that the white people of the 
State of Alabama—not meaning to designate the democratic party, but all of them—that 
the white people of the State of Alabama are opposed to the Ku-Klux ; that they would 
kill them; that no man could ride through this town to-night; not even one of this 
committee, if he dared to put on the base Ku-Klux disguise, and dared to put on that 
white shirt, could mount his horse and ride through here with safety, because you would 
be killed. In Limestone you would be certain to be killed. The public sentiment of 
this county is against it; is against it. 

Question. Do you practice law, Mr. Davis, in the mountain counties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; nowhere else. | 

Question. Do you practice over in Blount County? 

Answer. No, sir; but in Limestone and in Madison. Unfortunate old Limestone, that 
has been involved in a heap of it—of all the devilment that could be done. She has; 
but then this isso. Sheturns one way and the other ; sometimes was Ku-Klux; it 
might have been popular there in 1868. Now I want this man to take my testimony down. 
While I was born and raised there, I would be afraid to put a hat on my head that was 
not a, generally speaking, understood hat, and dare to pull my shirt outand walk one foot 
in the county I was born and raised in, where everybody loves me, nigger and white, be- 
cause they would kill me like I was a mad dog. They despise the idea of a Ku-Klux. 
They have turned, and that is right they should have turned. I wish to say particu- 
Jarly about old Limestone, because I was born there. I say this, that I think it would 
be the most dangerous matter, and be in a county tested by these very things which 
did most wrong, for Limestone did wrong; she had the Ku-Klux there in 1868; she 
has not got them now, and arming herself she will go too far. Instead of simply sup- 
porting the Federal officers, she will go too far. No man can dare to put on a disguise 
in Limestone County, because these people are right and intend to do what is right, 
and no man would be safe to pull his shirt out of his breeches and walk twenty steps 
in Limestone County. That is the truth, Senator Pratt. 

Question. What was the origin of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer, The origin of it was this: they had this here Loyal League, and went around 
of nights and made speeches against southern people ; such men ag Lakin and Callis, 
and that concern ; and then they proposed to get up something, and this fellow Jones, 
up at Pulaski, got up a piece of Greek and originated it, and then General Forrest took 
hold of it, and got hold of a piece of nonsense, and it was outrageous from beginning 
to end. All secret societies are outrageous. 

Question. Was the Union League a political association ? | 

Answer. Yes, it was; and they forbade me to speak here on this street. That would 
provoke it. They forbid me to speak right in front of this court-house. When J asked 
them—being a republican—to allow me the liberty to speak, they refused to do it. 
They refused Joe Bradley the privilege to speak, and then they provoketl it afterward 
by this. This man down here that is our probate judge, whom we tolerate—we toler- 
ate him—we don’t intend to elect him next time—it 1s not worth while to testify to 
that, because we don’t intend to do it. I don’t care how well he does—the fellow does 
do pretty well—but he took a carpet-bag between bis legs in a public meeting in this 
court-house, before the white people of this county, and held up the insignia of ty- 
ranny before the people. I counseled the people, “ Donot pay any attention to him; 
they will represent it in Congress that we are all trying to kill all these folks; the 
fellow has nothing in the world but mere courage; he is just making an investment 
of his life upon that sort of thing.” Here he is, right below you here. 

Question. Did you know Lakin? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was his character ? 

Answer. My. Lakin is a near neighbor of mine. I believe that Mr. Lakin was sent 
here by some religious society. You see I know him pretty well. You know he is a 
near neighbor of mine, and I am intimate with him. 

Question. Let us hear what you know about him. 
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Answer. He came here for the purpose, it seemed by his preaching, to make converts 
to his own Church, but the real truth about it was, Mr. Lakin wanted to get some office, 
and the first thing I knew, after he came here, he was candidate for United States Sen- 
ator ; and then I said—to myself, you know—I didn’t say to Lakin, but to myself-—‘“ You 
are just one of that sort of trash.” The fact about his being a candidate for United 
States Senator is proven by Colonel Davis now stating that he published a card in the 
Montgomery papers in which he corrected a rumor which, it seemed, somebody set 
afloat. You see he was not likely to be elected. Somebody had circulated the report that 
he had withdrawn, and he published a card, in which he stated that “this man that 
circulated that rumor that I am not likely to be elected, or whoever done that, has done 
a injustice ; 1 am still in the field a candidate for United States Senator.” Set that 

own. 

Question. That was at the time Messrs. Warner and Spencer were elected ? 

Answer. That was the time. Mr. Buckley, don’t you know that to be the fact? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. You are on the stand now. 

The WiTnEss. But I ask you, don’t you know that to be true that he was ? 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Did you ever hear him make a political speech ? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. What was the character of the speech ? 

Answer. The character of the speech was this: to teach the negroes that every man 
that was born and raised in the southern country was their enemy ; that there was no. 
— use in trusting them, no matter what they said—if they said they were for the Union 
or anything else. “ No use in talking, they are your enemies.” And he made a pretty 
good speech too; awful; a hell of a one. | 

Question. Was it an inflammatory speech ? , 

Answer. Inflammatory and ganie, too; it was that; it was enough to provoke the devil. 
It was enough to provoke the devil. I heard him make the speech. 

Question. Where did he make it? 

Answer. Right here in this town. 

Question. Who were his auditors ? 

Answer. There were about four hundred negroes present; A. W. Smith, and several 
other men here in town. I heard him make the speech. All the mischief he could 
intend, all that he could do mischievous, Mr. Lakin made in that speech. He piled it 
all on. 

Question. He testified before this committee at Washington, and, among other state- 
ments, said he had never taken any part in politics. 

Answer. Iam very sorry to have to contradict him, but if he said that he told a lie. 
He told a lie, and, Senator Pratt, I wish you would make a special note of that ; he told a 
lie. I heard him make a speech; he was trying to beat everything in the whole com- 
munity, and done left his religion, which he has not got a bit of; that is the truth 
about it. He has not gota bitofit. Heis an oldruffian. But this—I wish you to take 
a special note of that, that it is a lie, if he ever said that, and he wouldn’t come face to 
face with me, and say he didn’t make that speech. He was a candidate for United 
States Senator. Was not that politics? It is not unyankee to answer one question by 
asking another, and I will ask you that, Senator Pratt ? 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not sitting here to make responses to questions. 

The WitnzEss. Besides, was not he trying to make himself president of the Alabama 
University, and didn’t he afterward run for superintendent of education? Didn’t he 
electioneer with me, the old heathen Chinee? He ought to be run out of this commu- 
nity ; that is the fact. But then this—you must excuse me, sir; I believe you to be an 
honest man. I tell you that old fellow is a hell of an old rascal. 


By Mr. Buair : 


Question. Did you ever hear him speak on any other occasion than the one you have 
referred to? oa 

Answer. No, sir. If I did, 1 didn’t listen to him. He called on me once to explain 
why I said—that is the only other time I heard him speak—he called on me to explain 
why I said unkind things about his being candidate for president of the Alabama 
University, and I said, “ Mr. Lakin, you and I are near neighbors, and I don’t want to 
have much to do with you—not much; but I think this: didn’t you. try to be pres- 
ident of the Alabama University ?” He said he did. I said, “It would have been a 
disgrace to the State. You don’t know an adjective from an adverb, nor nothing else.” 
I said, ‘‘ Look here; let me alone.” But he says, “ Youdwelt upon me rather too hard.” 
I said, “ Do you propose to bully me—you a preacher, and attempt to bully me on the 
streets?’ He says, “No, but I rather didn’t like what you said.” I said, “ Doctor, 
you will have to like it, or let it alone.” He let it alone. | . 

Question. Mr. Lakin, in his testimony, stated that there was an attempt to assassinate 
him ; that some one fired a gun into his window. 7 

Answer. I honestly believe that was a parcel of boys here in town. I think that 
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their mothers cought to have whipped them; whipped them. Nobody wanted to kill 
him. He has lived there in anaked, exposed place for years, that nobody disturbs ; 
nobody wanted to kill him. IfI wanted to kill him or put anybody up to kill him—if 
you just walk down there and see where he lives, you will see how easy it is for anybody 
to knock him in the head. Nobody wants to kill him. He isahumbug; aliar and a 
slanderer ; that’s what he is, and he ain’t nothing else. 

Question. What was his character among the people of this section of the country ?- 

Answer. I don’t know what his character was before he came here. 

Question. What character did he have among the people here? 

Answer. He had the character of being a carpet-bagger. That is enough to damn 
anybody. - 

Ouesian: State more fully in regard to his character. 

Answer. That’s all. He just had the character of being a carpet-bagger; hecame here » 
hunting office out of the Federal Government, and fooled Uncle Sam, and humbugged 
him to make Uncle Sam pay him—le on we southern people, and get pay for it. 
That is all the character he ever had here. We don’t know nothing about his other 
“haracter. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I will ask you to state how you know when the Ku-Klux organization 
ceased to exist. | 

Answer. I only know by the fact of a public sentiment indicating the fact that the 
Kun-Klux organization had desisted. ye 

Question. When did it cease to exist? 

Answer. It would be impossible for me to point out the date, but I think, as near as 
I can tell you as a mere matter of opinion, that it ceased—that is, the men who were 
really Ku-Klux—in 1869, about the middle of the year. It seemed to me that public 
sentiment changed, changed, and then the Ku-Klux organization desisted afterward, 
because of the fact that public sentiment changed. 

Question. From your best information, how strong had that order been in Madison 
County before this dissolution took place ? | 

Answer. You mean in 1868 ? 

Question. Yes, sir. i 

Answer. Well, I think, sir, that in 1868 if was a strong organization ; that it included 
in its organization probably eight or nine hundred men, who would do effective service 
in the field. I answer your question, Senator Pratt, fairly. 

Question. During its existence, do you know or have you any information of any 
whippings, murders, or other outrages being committed by or under the auspices of this 
organization ? : 

Answer. Well, now, you expect me as a republican to answer your question with per- 
fect fairness? 

Question. Iexpect you to answer it truthfully, without any reference to your party 
affiliations. I know nothing of them, except what you have stated here to-day. 

Answer. I believe—the only thing that I know—I believe this: I believe that the Ku- 
Klux that we saw in the town of Huntsville that night of that riot, didn’t fire a gun— 
not one single gun; but I believe, sir, that those that fired the guns that were fired 
here, no matter who commenced the shooting, that they were these Ku-Klux. I believe 
that. Thatis the only outrage I know, except one afterward upon my own place, and 
in my own presence. 

Question. What was the nature of that ? 

Answer. You had better take one at atime. Now let me state what I know about the 
Ku-Klux organization here. 

By Mr. BLarr: 

Question. Theriot ? | 

Answer. The riot. In the first place, I distinctly state that I believe there was a Ku- 
Klux organization in 1868; that they came here to the town of Huntsville that night ; 
that there was a speaking and meeting here. I myself belonged to and was in the 
meeting. I went away accidentally, because Mr. Haughey was making a speech abusing 
our own people, and I wouldn’t stay here and listen to any such chat as that, and went 
away; and just as I got in bed I heard the firing up in town, but didn’t see any Ku-Klux 
then; but I believe there was a band—an organized band—of Ku-Klux here, in 1868, 
of men who in part thought it was necessary to protect our wives and children against 
outrage, who had formed themselves into an organization detestable and outrageous, 
detestable and outrageous, and that they were here in town that night. I believe, from 
what I have heard, that they didn’t fire a gun, but that they had agents and men upon 
the street, who mingled in the atfray, excited by the fact that these men were here, got 
into a row, and nobody knows who commenced shooting; I certainly do not, and no- 
body else knows who commenced it. But there was commenced a shooting, but I believe 
that the men who were undisguised and did the shooting belonged to the Ku-Klux. I 
believe that. I believe that Mr. Cox, who himself was shot through the head by a Mr. 
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Roper, a negro, without any sort of cause, that Mr. Cox was a Ku-Klux, and that Roper 
shot him without the slightest particle of cause; that Cox was a Ku-Kius, and that 
Roper was a fool. 

Question. How do you know that Roper shot Cox? 

Answer. ‘I believe it; I only said I believed it. I believe that Roper himself would 
admit that he did do it. 

Question. He swore, day before yesterday, that he did not do it. 

Answer. No matter what Roper swore; there is no use in trying to believe him. I 
have been Roper’s counsel ; I understand that perfectly wel). I believe that Roper shot 
Cox, and that it was done simply that the fact of the presence of the Ku-Klux was the 
cause of the difficulty, the cause of the outrage. I believe that afterward the public 
sentiment of this community condemned that act; that it condemned it then. I believe 
that Judge Thurlow was shot by accident of somebody ; no one knows who. I was his 
counsel in a civil case, and his friend, his friend; and when the next night or the night 
afterward, when in the extreme of death, I heard the declarations of these men, who said 
that this was Ku-Klux murder, and that nobody here in this community would even dare 
to pray for a carpet-bagger that was shot—I say that I told them that that was not so, 
and it was either the present United States marshal, Mr. McDaniel, or somebody else. 
I don’t want you to put down these gentlemen’s names, because I am not accurate 
about that, but somebody said that. Dr. Cantwell—the doctor was present attending 
upon Thurlow—and I went and stood by his side, and told him, “ You are mistaken’; no 
one can account for these outrages; we can’t control these outrages—men that do these 
things.” And I tried to sympathize with him, doing everything I could. The man 
was killed. As I went back in the room they said, - ‘Yes, that is all a piece of bypoc- 
risy.” Says I, “In what respect is that hypocrisy % yp Says he, “There is not a 
preacher in this town that would pray for him, even in the extreme ofdeath.” Says J, 
‘That is is false; that is a lie.” Says he, “ We will give you a United States guard to 
go and get any preacher that will try to get here to pray for him.” Says I, “I don’t 
want any guard; so far as I am concerned, I can go without a guard.” But the 
preacher might be afraid, and might make that excuse.” “'Then send your guard.” In 
an instant two United States soldiers presented themselves, and said, ‘‘ We will go with 
you.” JT went to Dr. Ross’s honse; it was about half after 10 o clock or 12. I rung the 
bell. I don’t know whether the old man was asleep or not, but I woke him up y and 
told him: “They say that on account of the prejudices against northern men, ho man 
here in this community would pray for a dying man.” Says I, “ Doctor, get up, and 
let’s go and give a denial to that.” He got up and put on his hat, and went around 
there without ever saying a word, and kneeled down beside J udge Thurlow and 
prayed for him for a half hour, in the presence of these men that slandered our own 
people. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I would prefer, Mr. Davis, that you would answer my questions. I do not 
care about going into so many minute details. 

Answer. Very weil, sir. 

Question. I will ask you to state what other cases of outrage you know of, as having 
been committed by the Ku-Klux order. 

Answer. I know that the whole Ku-Klux order, as far as it was an order at all, that 
there was nothing that they did that was right ; that it was an outrage itself. "Here 
at this bar, that man Smith was tried upon a charge of killing somebody, } you know, in 
his own house. He was an old man, and lived in my neignborhood, and I don’t believe 
to this day that he was guilty ; but he was arraigned here, and a jury empanneled, and 
some one put there, and democratic lawyers and a democratic judge all defended him, 
and then this Smith was acquitted, and he went home at night, and, by God, they told 
me the Ku-Klux—and I have no doubt of it—took him out and hong him’ up on the 
top of alimb. The next night they hung him. That was an outrage; it was shame- 
fal; it was worse than any “Loyal League men ever could have done. 

Question. Do any other instances occur to you ? 

Answer. Of whipping ? 

Question. Whipping or killing. 

Answer, Well, sir, Lreally don’t know. I know this: they whipped and shot at that 
fellow down here in the sonth part of this county. I know that they did that. Sena- 
tor Pratt, the fact about the business is, the Ku-Klux is played out in this country. 
Take down what I say. They once existed here. 

Question. I want to know how you know that they have played out. 

Answer. Because of this fact: that publicsentiment in this country is against any such 
thing as that. They once were with it—sympathized with it in 1868. 

Question. Do you mean to say that -since the summer of 1869 there have been no 
pands of disguised men in Madison County, who have committed any outrages upon 
people’s per sons ? 

Answer. I do mean to say—I mean to say this: that there has been, since 1869, 
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no band of disguised men authorized by what was the original Ku-Klux. There was 

an original Ku-Klux band. I told you that at the start. 

goo I want to know how you know they were not authorized by this Ku-Klux 
an. : 

Answer. Because of this fact: I saw the men that I believed belonged to it taking 
sides against them. | 7 

Question. That is your only reason? | 

Answer. There is a better reason. I believe the men who employed me to prosecute 
the Ku-Klux in this court-house were themselves Ku-Klux before. I believe that Cap- 
tain Clarke, and Steptoe Pickett, and Mr. Blackwell were themselves Ku-Klux origi- 
nally; but they employed me to prosecute these professed Ku-Klux, who were nothing 
in the world but mere robbers, and thieves, and scoundrels. 

Question. There are such bands, then, existing in this county? 

Answer. They are not bands; they are only three or four men together. 

Question. Does not that constitute a band ? 

Answer. They don’t constitute a band. A band is what the Ku-Klux was—a hun- 
dred and fifty men marching to the order of turn this way and that. There was such, 
but they are not. They don’t exist. Now let me tell you something about the history 
of that case; and will you excuse me, sir 

Question. I wish you would be as brief as possible, because there ave several other 
matters upon which I wish to examine you. 

Answer. These men went in disguise to that man—a negro—and whipped him for 
some cause, and Mr. Blackwell told them that ‘‘ Ku-Klux is done played out; we are 
against them; we don’t want to have anything more to do with it.” They said, “We 
will whip you anyhow—whip this negro anyhow.” They came here to town and em- 
ployed me. I want to show you how that thing ran through, to show you the radi- 
cal change in the public sentiment, and as soon as you are convinced of it, you will say 
so; 1 honestly believe you will. ‘ Why,’ says he, “you tell me that this man has 
done thus and so, and you are not going to allow us to do that?” Blackwell told them, 
“T don’t want you to whip any negro upon my premises any more, and all your Ku- 
Klux is played out.” “ All right,” said he, and he went and whipped him, and Black- 
well came here and employed me, and I prosecuted thene They paid me atee; I prose. 
cuted them before this probate judge. I prosecuted them before this present probate 
judge; bound them over to court; democrats, you know, were doing the prosecuting 
then. That has been six months ago. Democrats were doing that—prosecuted them 
good—and then convicted them and they went out on the streets, and what do you 
think? They went and got certain men to give bond that were not worth a cent that 
a radical sheriff, that is, Mr. Doyle—you can just hollo for him and bring him up here 
now, and he will say that he took a bond that he knew was not right; he was afraid 
of the robbers, and you might be afraid of robbers, going walking about this county ; 
they will steal your pocket-book. 

Question. Is that Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I prosecuted them and convicted them; convicted them, sir, and, sir, when 
they were discharged that evening by the sherjtf, Iwent and asked the probate judge, 
“ By what right did the sheriff discharge them, when you told him not to do it?’ Said 
he, “He had no right todoit.” ‘ Then,” said I, “it is a contempt of court, and [move 
that the court fine the sherifffor contempt of court, for allowing them to get off in that 
sort of a way.” He said he would do that. “Now,” says I, “I will make an affidavit 
that the sheriff himself has contrived, that a radical sheriif has contrived, to let these 
robbers off,” and I brought the whole of them up, and Iwill tell you what was the result 
of it. The judge himself, who sits below you, Mr. Pratt, the judge himeelf says, ‘“‘ They 
have been guilty of a contempt, but Iam not going to fine them tor it.” “ Why not?” 
says I. ‘Bind over the sheriff in a bond of forty-five hundred dollars,” and when the 
court met, I moved the court before a republican judge, “ Don’t you let that man ap- 
point that grand jury, because he will pack the jury and get himself off’ Think you, 
that, in spite of my motion, he didn’t just disregard the whole of it. O, Senator Pratt, let 
we tell you something; the calm, intelligent, honest, truthful part of this community 
are against the Ku-Klux. 

Question. Very well; now I wish to aska question. You are familiar with the act of 
the legislature of Alabama, approved December 26, 1868, entitled ‘‘ An act for the sup- 
pression of secret organizations of men disguising themselves tor the purposes of com- 
mitting crimes and outrages.” You have read that law? ~~. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I wish to read to you the preamble of that law, and ask you whether the 
state of things contained in this preamble was true at the time this law was passed. 

Answer. You must read the date.° | | 

Question. The date is December 26, 1868. Now, I will read the preamble: 

‘Whereas there is in possession of this general assembly ample and undoubted evi- 
dence of the secret organization, in various parts of this State, of men who, under the cover 
of masks and other grotesque disguises, armed with knives, revolvers, and other 
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«deadly weapons, do issue from the places of their rendezvous, in bands of greater or 
less number, on foot or mounted on horses, in like manner disguised, generally in the 
Jate hours of the night, who commit violence and outrages upon peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens, robbing and murdering them upon the highway, and entering their 
houses, tearing them from their homes and the embraces of their families, and, with 
violent threats and insults, indicting on them the most cruel and inhuman treatment; 
and whereas this organization has becorhe a wide-spread and alarming evil in this com- 
monwealth, disturbing the public peace, ruining the happiness and prosperity of the 
people, and in many cases overriding the civil authorities, defying all law and justice, 
or evading detection by the darkuess of the night, and with their hideous costumes ; 
therefore, 

‘Section first, Be it enacted,” &e. : 

Do you believe that the state of things therein ‘Tecited existed in the State of Ala- 
bama at that time ? 

Answer. Twill tell you; that calls upon a man to believe a great deal about that. I 
will tell you one thing, I never paid much atiention to any law enacted by any such 
cauthority as that was. 

Question. Iam not asking for your opinion of the law, but simply of the truth or 
‘untruth of the recitals in that preamble? 

Answer. I believe that there was, in 1868, a Ku-Klux organization in the State of 
Alabama, and in Madison County, but I prefer that my testimony should be restricted 
to things I know of. I believe that. I believe that now it is more unsafe for a man — 
‘to be a Ku-Klux here than it would be in New York. I believe it would be much more 
safe for a man to put on a disguise in the city of New York, or where you live, Senator 
Pratt. | ae 

Question. You have told us that several times, and I do not ask to have it repeated 
oftener. I wish to ask whether you saw published in the papers, some time in 1869, what 
purported to be an order emanating from the Cyclops of that organization, disbanding it. 

Answer. I did not. : 

Question, Did you ever hear of such an order ? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. Were you a constant reader of the newspapers ? 

Answer. I can’t say that Lam; but 1 saw no sueh order. 

duestion. And you have never heard of such an order ? 

Answer. No, sir; not until you mentioned it. 

‘Question. Did you hear of such an order in 1369? | 

Answer. J never heard of it until you mentioned it. I believe—I wish my statement 
to be taken down—lI believe that, in 1863, there was an organization known as the 
Ku-Klux. I believe now that, because of the revolutéeon created in public sentiment by 
ats own wrongs, (no matter by what reason provoked,) that it is more unsafe for a man 
to be a Ku-Klux here than it would be where Senator Pratt lives. 

Question. Are carpet-baggers liked in this community any better than in 1868? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and for the purpose of giving a reason to show it, the present 
scarpet-bagger who sits beneath you in this probate court-office can walk, and does 
svalk, through this whole community ; he goes through its buildings, its bridges, attend- 
ing to his business, not only without being hurt, but without the fear of being burt, 
-and I do this in order to show that I am telling the truth. It is mighty easy, you | 
know, when men are sittirg in a court-house like this, just to bring the officer up 
stairs. He will say so himself. 

Question. Did T understand you to say that you are in favor of the reconstruction 
‘measures passed by Congress ? 

Answer. In favor of them ? 

Question. Yes, sir. ; 

Answer. In favor of them? Iacceptthem. I don’t think that that is a political—— 
I accept them; and, sir, I say this, that, belonging to the Southern States, and to the 
State of Alabama, and being allowed afterward to state my own record, I accept them, 
because it is the best that the subjected people of the State of Alabama can do. Butas 
for the favor part of it, I don’t propose to allow you to put such language as that in 
my mouth. 

Question. Lam asking you a question, and have asked whether you are in favor of 
the reco nstruction measures of Congress. 

Answer. I am in favor of accepting them. 

Question. Is that your only answer ? 

Answer. Iam in favor of accepting them, but I will not deal dishonestly. A man 
might be in favor of accepting something, but might be not abstractly in favor of the 
thing itself. 

Question. Are you in favor of getting rid of them ? 

Answer. No, sir; Iam in favor of accepting them, and standing by them in perfect 
good faith. I would go against anybody that would go against them. 

Question. Are you in favor of perpetual negro suffrage in the State of Alabama? 

Answer. Iam, lam. 
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Question. Did you vote with the republican party at the fall election of 1868, for ita 
candidates ? 

Answer. Who were the candidates ? 

Question. I suppose you know ; that was the year of the presidential election. 

Answer. I supposed, as you asked the question, you would tell me. 1 votedfor General 
Grant. 

Question. Did you have any county ticket, or district ticket ? 

Answer. I have no county ticket myself; other people might. 1 voted for General 
Grant, against General Blair. Now, to state it—to come up to the scratch, because 
there is no use in dodging it—I voted simply against Seymour and Blair, because I 
thought they occupied the wrong ground; but now, ~ thinking that they did not, I might. 
vote very much the other way. 

Question. You mean that you would vote differently now ? 

Answer. That is a question I have got a right to decide. You have no right to ask me. 
anything in the future. I will answer that that is in the past. I would have voted 
for Chase. 

Question. Did you vote with the republican party and for its candidates last fall ? 

Answer. Who were the candidates ? 

Question. Did you vote for them m the election in the fall of 1870 

Answer. Who were the candidates ? 

Question. I suppose you know, as a well-informed man, better than I do. 

Mr. Buarr. Lindsay and Smith. 

The Witness. Lindsay and Smith and J udge Dox. You are talking about the State 
ticket. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. 1 am talking about both tickets. 

Answer. Well, designate which you want me to answer. 

@uestion. How did you vote on your State ticket ? 

Answer. Well, sir, 1 voted for Governor Smith; what do you think of that ? 

Question. Did you vote for the republican candidates for the county offices ? 

Answer. I did not. I demand of my representative here [to Mr. Buckley] if there is 
any man in Alabama to ask me why I did not doit. I voted for Governor Smith, and 
he made me answer that. Now 1 demand that you ask me why I didn’t vote—but 
[to Mr. Blair] you will doit. Allright; go ahead. | 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Did you vote for a republican or a democratic candidate for Congress in the 
election in the fall of 1870? 

Answer. In the former one I voted for a republican; in the latter one I voted. for 
Judge Dox. 

Question. He was the democratic candidate, was he not ? 

Answer. I don’t know that you could consider him exactly the democratic candidate. 
He was a candidate. 

Question. Was he not nominated by the democratic party ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether he was or not. 

Question. Who was the democratic candidate, then ? 

Answer. Dox; and I certainly voted for Dox. 

Question. How, then, do you say, as you commenced by saying in your examination- 
in- ee that you have always been associated with the republican party since the 
war 

Answer. Because I started the republican party in the State of Alabama, and have 
kept it up, and am the only representative of its decency that is here yet. 

Question. But I understood you to say that you had always been associated with it 
since the war? 

Answer. I have been. 

Question. Are you now associated with it 2 

Answer. I don’t know with what other party I am. 

Question. Are you in the confidence of the republican party at this time ? 

Answer. The mean set lam not. Those that are decent and respectable people I be- 
lieve that 1 am. 

Creston, Do you support the policy of the republican party in this State at this 
time ¢ 

Answer. I do; that is, I support this: I support what I think the republican party 
has accomplished—the great, magnificent, kind-hearted, amiable, and fanatical party— 
I support that. I think it is an ‘accomplished fact what they did, and I will not sup- 
port anybody or any influence opposed toit. I support that and sustain it, but I don’t 
sustain or support any mean, low-flung organization. 

Question. What do you mean by that; what do you refer to? 
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Answer. I refer to the political organization of the republican party in the State of 
Alabama. 

Question. You mean that you do not support that —— 

Answer. I mean that I believe that is as mean a concern as ever was on the face of 
this earth. 

Question. I just wanted to get at your political status. 

Answer. Certainly, sir; you can get at it. 

Question. You have spoken of Mr. Shapard, a witness who was examined this morn- 
ing? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever been iu that part of Blount County in which Mr. Shapard 
lives ? 

Answer. J suppose I have. 

Question. Do you know where he lives ? 

Answer. J really do not. 

Question. Are you acquainted with his neighbors ? 

Answer. Iam not. 

Question. Have you heard his neighbors speak of him as to his character for truth 
and veracity ? 

Answer. Well, look here, J want yon to put that down, I am sort.o’ Quaker-raised, 
and stick to the truth. I know nothing in the world about Shapard, except what 1] 
know about him here—about his record here in this town. 

Question. Then you do not know anything about his general character in the com. 
munity where he lives ? 

Answer. As far as I do, I do know something abont his testimony. 

Question. Yhat is not the question. J ask as to bis general character. 

Answer. Then I do know his general character. 

Question. Do you know his general character in the community where he lives? 

Answer. I know his general character in the country where he lives. 

Question. I ask you as to the community where he lives—the immediate neighbor- 
hook. 

Answer. If you pin it down to Blount County, I do not; I know his general character 
in the country—in Alabama. 

Question. Then you do not know his general character in Blount County ? 

Answer. Well, Blount County gives it to the whole of North Alabama. I know it 
there. If you ask a legal question, I can answer. I do not know his local character 
around within two miles of his house. I do know his general character in North Ala- 
bama. Go on with your questions. 

Question. I understand you to say distinctly that you do not know Lis character in 
the neiguborhood where he resides ? 

Answer. I distinctly answer you I never made any such answer, and I do know his 
general character. 

Question. Then I repeat the question, and request a direct answer. Do you know 
a a: for morality or for truth and veracity in the neighborhood where he 
lives 

Answer. What do you mean by neighborhood ? 

@uestion. A circle of a few miles around where he:lives ? 

Answer. How many miles. You mean in the country where he lives? 

‘Question. No, sir. 

Answer. If you mean in the neighborhood, the general reputation of ae man, I do 
‘know that. 

Question. I mean the neighborhood where he lives, and you know what that means. 

Answer. I mean to answer most truthfully, if you just get at the fact. 

Question. I ask for his general character for truth and. veracity in the neighborhood 
avhere he lives. 

Answer. Where he stops, I do know his reputation. 

Question. Do you know his general character for morality and for truth and veracity 
in the county of Blount ? 3 

Answer, Well, I think I do. 

Question. How many citizens of Blount County have you heard speak of Mr. Shap- 
ard’s character for truth and veracity ? 

Answer. Not a one; but I know his general character. 

Question. Do you know it from citizens of Blount County? 

Answer. I know it from what everybody says. 

Question. Do you know ié from citizens of Blouat County ? 

re a I know it from what everybody says; citizens of Blount County or any- 
where 

Question. You can leave the stand, if you will not answer questions. 

Answer. I did not mean to answer disrespectfully. 

The CHairMan. [ have no further questions to ask you. 
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The Witness. Then I will say this: I really think I know Mr. Shapard’s character 
in his own county. I really think I know his character in his own county. 


By Mr. Buain: 


Question. I will ask you a question, with the consent of the chairman. What is his 
character ? 

Answer. It is very bad. 

Question. In his own county? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and everywhere else. 

Question. Is it bad in North Alabama ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; bad in here in Huntsville, bad in Blount, bad everywhere else. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 11, 1871. 
JOHN VANVALKENBERG sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As you were called at the request of the minority of this committee, 
General Blair will conduct your examination. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Colonel, will you state how long you have lived in Alabama ? 

Answer. I came to Alabama in December, 1866. 

Question. From what State did you come 9 

Answer. From Indiana. 

Question. Had you been in the Federal Army during the war, colonel ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What command did you hold ? 

Answer. I was colonel of the Twentieth. I went out captain of a company; when I 
left the service I was colonel of the Twentieth Indiana Volunteers. 

Question. Were you acquainted in Indiana with a man by the name of Lakin, who 
subsequently came to live here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He lived in the town I came from—Peru, Miami County, Indiana. 

Question. What was his general reputation in the town in which he lived ? 

Answer. In Indiana ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Well, I know nothing particularly against him, as a man, in Indiana. I 
knew that he claimed to be a Methodist preacher, but was not allowed to attend in 
any of their conferences there at all. 

Question. What was the reason he was not allowed to attend the conferences ? 

Answer. It was something that happened in the State of New York, or New York 
City. He was stationed there as a missionary, I think, in the Five Points.—the way 
the story comes to me—and he was charged with seducing his own niece there; at least, 
that is his wife’s story for it. 

Question. And for that reason he was not permitted, in Indiana, to attend the Meth- 
odist conference ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was suspended or excluded from the church. 

Answer. No, sir; he did some circuit-riding there and preaching; but when the 
Methodist conference met in our town, Mr. Hoffman, a Methodist preacher, was there, 
and noticed that Mr. Lakin did not go into the conference, and he, Hoffman, told 
me that he was not allowed to; that that class of men did not go into the Methodist 
conference in Indiana. 

Question. Did he tell you the cause? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You heard that from others ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; Mrs. Wilkinson, of Peru, told my wife that Mrs. Lakin told her 
that was the charge, but she did not believe it. 

Question. Did you know Lakin here? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have known him since July, 1866. I was down here in July, 1866, 
before I moved here, and he was here then. 

Question. What was the character be bore in this community ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it was rather hard. 

Question. State what it was. 

Answer. Well, he is considered a disturber of the peace here. He has organized, I 
believe, some churches here, or a negro church down here, a Methodist church. There 

appears to be considerable ill-feeling amongst the negroes toward him. I understood 
that they claimed that they paid him for the ground the church stands on; that it was 
boughs some way in his name; that they have paid him for the ground and he did not. 
make them a deed. This is the darkies’ story. 
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Question. Does the church stand in his name? 

Answer. I cannot say that. 

Question. Had he any means to purchase and build that church of his own ? 

Answer. I think not of his own. I think if he did it, it was done through the North- 
ern Methodist church in one way or other. He was down here as kind of a missionary, 
organizing a branch of that church here. 

Question. Will you state what is his character here among the white people—his gen- 
eral character ? | 

Answer. It is bad. 

Question. In what respect? . 

Answer. Well, they consider him a disturber, an agitator and disturber, working up 
the negroes against the whites. | 

‘Question. How in regard to his truth and veracity ? 

Answer. Do you mean what is his general reputation for it ? 

Question. Yes, sir; his general reputation. 

Answer. Well, as talked on the streets, as spoken of on the streets, you mean ? 

Question. Yes, generally. 

Answer. It is bad, sir. 

Question. Would you, from what you know of him, believe him on his oath ? 

Answer. I would not; not since he testified in Washington, if that is the true report 
of his testimony there; the evidence he gave on the condition of affairs in Madison 
County I could not believe. 

‘Question. Did you ever hear him speak here ? 

Answer. Make a speech? 

Question. Yes. | 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think he does that, only in his profession. 

Question. As a preacher ? 

Answer. AS a preacher. 

Question. Did you ever hear him make a political speech? , 

Answer. I never did. He does his work—bushwhacking as they call it in Miami 
County—going around and doing it by talking to people. 

Question. Was he a candidate for the Senate ? 

Answer. Here ? 

Question. Yes. | : 

Answer. I don’t remember of his having the nomination for any office here. 

Question. I mean a candidate for the United States Senate before the legislature. 

Answer. I don’t know; there were so many of them candidates there that I could 
not keep the run of them. 

Question. Do you know what his character was in Peru, as a man of truth and » 
veracity ? 

Answer. I don’t think I ever heard anything said against his character for truth and 
veracity there. He is the first secessionist I ever knew. 

Question, A secessionist ? 

Answer. He split the Methodist church in Peru and took half of it. 

Question. Was that during the war or before it? 

Answer. Before the war. 

Question. Was it well understood that that was his course there ? 

Answer. I say secessionist because it amounts to that. They split on the mode of 
seating the ladies and gentlemen together. They had no disagreement previous to his 
coming there, and he was opposed to their sitting together, and the balance of the 
church, a large proportion of them, were in favor of the ladies and gentlemen sitting 
together. They thought a man and his family could sit together. They have a choir 
to sing and an organ. He was opposed to that and he drew off with his followers and 
went and started a little shebang in the lower end of the town. 

Question. In speaking of him as a secessionist you only allude to‘his breaking off 
from the chnrch ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Not to anything political ? 

Answer. O, no, sir, not at all—not a political thing. 

Question. You say you became a colonel in the Army. How long did you serve in the 
United States Army ? 

Answer, About two years, twenty-three months, I think it was. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. How long did you know Mr. Lakin in Peru ? 

Answer. I think I knew him about three years before the war. I would not be posi- 
tive: , ' 
Question. Was he a good citizen during that time ? 
Answer. Well, yes, sir, I think he was. I did not know anything against him. 
Question. Did you ever hear anything against his character during that time? 
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Answer. No, sir, I don’t think I did. 

Question. Was he engaged in preaching the gospel? 

Answer. No, sir, not to my knowledge. I have heard that he used to go out and 
oe in the country occasionally where they needed a preacher, but was not’ en- 
gagec 

Question. What was his occupatign while living in Peru ? 

Answer. I don’t know that he hac an occupation, only preaching occasionally at these 
places. His daughter and wife taught school there. 

Question. Do you know the Rev. Mr. Gillam, a Methodist preacher now preaching at 
Logansport ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Do you know Hoa. James M. Tyner, a member of Congress living in Peru ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he a man of truth? 

Answer. I should take him to be a man of truth. 

Question. Would you rely upon any statement he would make in relation to Mr. 
Lakin’s position and character while he lived there. 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think I would. 

(Question. Do you know Harvey J. Shirk, an attorney at Peru ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he a man of good standing and character there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would you rely with confidence upon any statement he might make in 
relation to Mr. Lakin’s standing and character while hving in Peru? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you first hear this charge of his having seduced a niece at or 
near the Five Points in New York? 

Answer. I heard it in Peru. I did not hear the charge definitely stated. That it was. 
a very serious charge I heard in Pern. 

Question. Who did you hear it from? 

Answer. I could not tell youwho I heard it from now. The next time I heard it was 
from Harvey J. Shirk here in Huntsville. 

Question. In what year was that ? 

Answer. I think it was in 1869. 

ee Did Mr. Shirk express any opinion as to his believing or disbelieving that 
charge ? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not express an opinion one way or the other. 

Question. How did he come to mention it 2 

Answer. He was at my house, taking dinner with me there, and asked me about 
Lakin in the conversation, and I told him he was here. He asked me what he was 
doing. I told him he was trying to organize a branch Methodist church, I believed, 
and some other things I think likely I told him. 

Question. When should Mrs. Wilkinson have communicated this information to your 
wite, in relation to Lakin ? 

Answer. Last month. 

Question. When your wife was on a visit to Peru? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say Mrs. Wilkinson expressed her disbelief of the truth of the state- 
ment? 

Answer. No, sir. Mrs. Lakin said she didn’t believe it. I don’t know what Mrs. 
~ Wilkinson’s notion was about it. 

Question. Did you hear the character of Mr. Lakin generally discussed before he. 
gave his evidence iv Washington? 

Answer. Yes, sir, tiousands of times. 

Question. You say his character was bad on account of his being a disturber of the 
peace ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In ‘what did he disturb the peace? 

Answer. In stirring up the negroes against the whites down here. | 

Question. Down where ? 

Answer. Down here in Huntsville, and in this county, and ali over. You could hear 
of him all over Jackson County, and Blount County, and diferent counties that he 
traversed. 

Question. From whom does your information proceed that he was disturbing the 
peace? 

Answer. I have seen it published in the papers here, and I have seen affidavits made 
by citizens around through the counties. 

Question. Published in the papers here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. While Mr. Lakin was here? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever attend any meeting where such disturbance took place ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ihave attended very few political meetings since I have been in 
Huntsville. | | | 

Question. Were they political meetings at which these disturbances were created ? 

Answer. No, sir; they were disturbances made by_going on the plantations, and this 
going and gathering the negroes together, and arrdying them, and urging them, and 
talking to them against the whites. | : 

Question. What did he say to them—what was his language? 

Answer. I cannot tell you. I never heard him. 


By Mr. RIcE: , 
Queston. Did they commit any acts on account of his teachings? 
Answer. I don’t know as to that. 
Question. Did they make any disturbance of the peace on account of his teachings? 
Answer. J don’t know that they did. I could not say; I could not pick on anything 
particular. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You never heard him yourself harangue the negroes ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever talk with anybody who has heard him ? 

Answer. No, sir. I have seen a statement in the paper here, coming from a man in 
Jackson County—I don’t know whether it was in 1867 or 1868—that Lakin was travel- 
ing through that county, and stopped at, I think, a confederate soldier’s house, and 
Mr. Lakin asked to stay all night, and he told him he could. This was the statement 
in the paper, sworn to by the man, and Mr. Lakin sat down on the porch and talked 
to him, and told him that times had changed here; that the negro had got to be on an 
equality with white folks now, and had the same rights that white men had. Supper 
was ready, and they invited Mr. Lakin in to supper, and he ate supper; and when he 
got ready to go to bed, the man showed him a bed to get into; and Mr. Lakin stepped 
up to the bed and saw it was occupied, and he saw a negro in the bed, and he looked 
around at this man. The man was there standing at the door, and told him that was 
the bed he had to sleep in; and this statement says that he then got into the bed and 
slept with the negro. | | 

Question. Who was the man who made that affidavit? 

Answer. I don’t remember the name now. It was published in the paper. 

Question. Did you know the man? | 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw him in my life. 

Question. Do you know whether he is a man to be believed or not? 

Answer. I could not say anything about it. It wasin 1867 or 1868, and I was on the 
plantation in 1867, and I was not very well acquainted with the county. | 

Question. Was that mentioned as an instance of his disturbing the peace? 

Answer. No, sir; only Iwas just telling you oneof the articles that was in the paper. 

Question. Did you understand that it was Hobson’s choice with him, to sleep with 
the negro, or not have a bed at all? 

Answer. No, sir, I did not understand anything about it. I didn’t understand that at 
all. I suppose the young man thought it was rigug for him to practice what he 
preached. So I judged from reading the article. | 

Question. You know nothing of the truth of the statement contained in that article? 

Answer. No, sir; only it was a sworn affidavit. | 

Question. You may proceed to state more particularly than you have, in what way 
Mr. Lakin disturbed the peace. 

Answer. I don’t knew that I can state it any further than his talking with the negroes 
in these gatherings, where they gather them for preaching. 

Question. But I understood you to say that you never heard him talk to the negroes ? 

Answer. I never did hear him talk. 

Question. You never saw him bushwhacking, as yon eall it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your information is all second-hand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw it published in the papers. 

Question. Was there not a great deal of feeling in the community against Mr. Lakin 
on account of his mission to the South to organize churches under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

Answer. I don’t know how that is, Mr. Pratt. There is one thing that brought down 
on him and made a very ill feeling toward Mr. Lakin and his family. When he first 
zame here, or in 1867 rather, he was living here, and his daughter was writing letters 
to the North, slandering and running down the people here, and calling them all kinds 
of names that you can think of, that a woman would call them, in those articles; and 
‘hose papers were sent right back here, and those articles copied in these papers. 
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Question. He suffered on account of his daughter’s writing ? 

Answer. That fetched him more prominently before the people, and they noticed him 
more than they would otherwise. 

Question. Do you know of a single act of immoral conduct on the part of Mr. Lakin, 
while he dwelt for years in this community ? 

Answer. Ido not. 

Question. Did you ever hear a single act of immeral conduct reported against him 
while he lived here? 

Answer. No, sir; I have heard intimations of things, but I never heard anything 
that could be traced to any authentic source. 

Question. Did you ever hear his reputation for truth and veracity called in question 
vetfore he gave his testimony before the committee at Washington ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. By whom ? 

Answer. Well, I have heard talk of it on the streets. I could not name the. parties. 

Question. On what ground was his truthfulness challenged, and his character for 
truth brougbt into question ? 

Answer, About the time before he left for Washington it was known all over town 
here that he was summoned before the committee there, and it was talked of that he 
was a fit subject to go before the committee; that he would testify to anything they 
would ask him to.. 

Question. Who was it that spoke up then and charged him with untruth? 

Answer. I don’t know. It was the general talk over town about his going there, and 
his name was mentioned in connection with others. 

Question. Did any one say he had been guilty of te lies while living here in this 
community ? 

Answer. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Question. Then the apprehension was tha‘ he would tell untruths ? 

_ Answer. Well, that is the way they expressed it. 

Question. His ‘family i is living here yet, is it not? 

Answer. I could not tell you. I think there isa young man by the name of Rains, 
who married his daughter, here. I see Rains here occasionally, but Ido not know 
that I have seen Mrs. Lakin or Mrs, Rains for six months, . 

Question. You heard of his bouse being fired into, did you not? 

answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have no reason to doubt the truth of this statement, have you, that 
it was fired into? 

Answer. No, sir; I have no reason to doubt it, for I live in the house and the bullet- 
holes are there ; but I have great reason to doubt that any one fired into it unless it 
was some one—well, the general impression is, that it was some darkies that he had 
wronged some way in planting operations here. 

Question. You say that was the general impression ? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Among what class of people? 

Answer. Among | the whites. I have heard it was expressed by the darkies them- 
selves, but never to me. There was some trouble between Mr. Lakin anda gang of 
darkies that I think he was backing in raising a crop in 1866. | 

Question. Have you ever heard a single man of the republican faith speak against 
Mr, Lakin’s character? 

Answer. I do not know that I have, because I have not talked a great deal with any 
of the republicans. I don’t think that there are more than a dozen or two in town 
that I ever talk to much. 

Question. Why? Do you have no correspondence at all with the republicans here? 

Answer, O, yes, sir; but there is a certain class of them that I have no use for. 

Question. What class do you refer to? 

Answer. A class of men who vote the republican ticket here. 

Question. That you have no use for? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I don’t want to associate with them. 

Question. What is the trouble with them? 

Answer. Because I think they are not fit for anybody to associate with, that class of 
men. Iam not speaking now of the respectable republicans, but of a certain class that 
is here. - 

Question. Men from the North ? 

Answer. Some of them are from the North, some are not. 

Question. You are not down on carpet-baggers, are you? 

Ansyer. Iam pretty tight on some of them. 

Question. Do they ever “call you a carpet-bagger ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Yet you were born and raised in the Northern States? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. But your party never designate you a carpet-bagger ? 
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Answer. They never have, to my knowledge. 

Question. That term, then, is only applied to republicans who come down here with 
carpet-bags ? 

Answer. It is only applied to these fellows who came and squat around the country 
seeking office, deluding the negroes and getting them to vote for them, and then 
tripping them. 

Question. Do they not apply it to all men indiscriminately, who come from the North 
and vote the republican ticket and are outspoken ? 

Answer. No, sir. I never heard of a man calling Mr. Vandeventer a carpet-bagger, 
or Mr. Tancre, who is from Wisconsin, and is a republican. 

Question. Did this community take you ‘by the hand when you came and settled 
with them ?. 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. They have treated you since with kindness ? 

Answer. I never had a cross word said to me but once. | 

Question. Are you upon terms of entire social equality with the old residents here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you visit in their families, and do they visit in your family ? 

Answer. To a certain extent they do. They have very strong lines. I don’t suppose 
there is a place in the world where they are more aristocratic in their views than they 
are here. 

Question. You mean there are certain people of your own political faith who do not 
visit you, and you do not visit them ? 

Answer. I do not visit their families. 

Question. Is it because you are a northern man? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What is the reason ? 

Answer. Ihave not money enough. IfI had money enough, and was a radical, I 
could go anywhere. It is money. ve Money is what makes the mare go.” 

Question. So that a radical, with money, could go with the aristocracy here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that is the standard of respectability ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, to a certain extent, the same as it is up North. There are plenty 
of radicals and republicans as well as democrats there that hold themselves above 
common people. They have their rings there as well as in other places, 

Question. You do not think money is the standard in Peru and in Logansport, where 
we have both been ? 

Answer. Peru and Logansport are different from any other places that I have ever 
been iu, Mr. Pratt. They don’t draw the lines so close there. You kuow they have 
not the wealth. 

Question. There are such men as John Miller, and D. P, Bearss, and John T. Mussel- 
man, and W. W. Haney, they are not aristocrats, and have they not money enough ? 

Answer. I don’t know how it is with you Logansport people. I know Jobn Miller 
was not an aristocrat, but George L. Dart you know is, and he is a republican. 

Question. But he is not a man of large wealth, is he? 

Answer. No, sir; but he throws himself back on his dignity very much. 

Question. You spoke about Mr. Lakin organizing a negro church here, and about 
their putting up a house, but that he withholds a deed for the lot. 

Answer. That isthe story coming from the negro members of the church. 

Question. Wave you conversed with them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With how many of them? 

Answer. Two or three of them. They came around two or three times a year for 
contributions for their churches, 

' Seer Are these negroes you speak of members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
out 

Answer. No, sir; they are members of the church Mr. Lakin organized. That is the 
church between here and the depot, down here. 

Question. Are not the negroes in possession of the church and worshiping there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And complaint has been made that he withheld the title ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the way they tell it; that it has been paid for and he with- 
holds the deed. 

Question. You have not heard the other side ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know anything of the merits of the case ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know anything about it at all. 


. By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Did I understand you to say that this charge was made against Mr. Lakin 
while he was living in New York City, at Five Points? 
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Answer, Yes, sir; thatis the way I understand it. 

Question. Subsequent to that, did he live in Peru, Indiana ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do I understand you correctly as saying that he was not permitted to go 
into the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but that he continued 
to ride a circuit about the country? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Mr. Hoffman told me he was not allowed to attend the Methodist 
conference there, but I understood he was doing a little preaching on his own hook 
outside wherever they wanted a preacher occasionally. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that he continued his ecclesiastical connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church while at Peru, Indiana? 

Answer. I don’t know what connection he had with it. Mr. Hoffman told me he was 
not allowed to attend the conference; that he was not admitted. 

Question. Was he a licensed preacher of the Methodist Church at the time? 

Answer. I cannot tell you. 

Question. He did preach ? 

Answer. He preached around through the country. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. Was he a member of the Methodist Church ? 
Answer. I suppose he must have been.’ 


By Mr. BuckLey: 


Question. Do you think the Methodist Episcopal Chaieh would retain a man in its 
ministry under such a charge of guilt; much less do you think they would allow him 
to preach ? 

Answer. I don’t know how they could hinder him, if he wanted to preach on his own 
hook. I have a right to preach, if I want to. 

Question. You do not know whether he had maintained his connection with the 
chur ch or not? 

Answer. I don’t know. . 

ee Was there more than one Methodist colored church here at the close of the 
war 

Answer. At the close of the war I was not here. 

Question. Was there at the time you arrived here? 

Answer. I don’t know that I could tell you now whether there was or not. I think 
there are two down here, either Baptist or Methodist, or something or other. 

Question. Did you ever ‘hear that the colored people of this city who composed the 
Methodist church here, had aright to worship in a building which they put up ona 
lot, the use of which was given to them so long as they continued in connection with 
the Tennessee conference ? 

Answer. I don’t know anything about it. 

Question. You never heard that ?. 

Answer. I never heard it. I heard there was some trouble about the Baptist church 
down here. Mr. Lakin had something to do with it in some way, and got an order 
from the commanding officer of this department turning the church over to some other 
denomination. 

Question. Was that the one the colored people had built before the war? 

Answer. I don’t know whether it was or not. 

Question. Did Mr. Lakin organize any Methodist church here whatever ? 

Answer. I think he did. 

Question. Are you positive upon that point ? 

Answer. I am not positive. 

Question. You do not know whether he organized it, or whether he came here and 
found a church organized ? 

Answer. Lam rather under the impression that the church lot was bought by some 
one and the church built, or a building may have been on it, (that was a building 
down between here and the depot,) since he has come here. - 

Question. You do not know whether the church was given by him or not? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know anything about that. I know there was considerable 
excitement about the mode of his trying to get this church away from the denomina- 
tion that had it in charge here, that is, the Baptist Church. The order was counter- 
manded and issued again, and countermanded again, so the papers stated. Finally the 
old Baptist retained the church. 

Question. Was not that the Methodist church, instead of the Baptist church ? 

Answer. It is the Baptist church now, and has been used as a Baptist church ever 
since. It is this brick church right back of the hotel here. 

Qhestion. In regard to Mr. Lakin I wish to ask you a question, which was asked and 
answered by J ndge Dox, and is found on page 439 of his testimony : 

‘ Question [by the Chairman, Mr. POLAND. ] What act did you ever hear of Mr. Lakin 
committing that was derogatory to his character as a Christian minister ?” 
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The answer to that question is this: 

“J cannot say that I have heard of any specific act derogatory to his character. as a 
Christian minister.” | 

Now, before the 13th day of June last, did you ever hear anything that was deroga- 
tory, or do you know of any act that he committed in this community, derogatory to 
his character as a Christian minister ? : | 

Answer. I don’t know that I could answer that. I don’t know that I ever heard 
anything here but what you would call that report, if trae —— 

Question. [am not talking about the report. I want you to specify any act that he 
committed, while living here as your fellow-townsman, that was derogatory to his 
character. | | 

Answer. I might say this: 1 don’t think, from my notion of Christianity, that any 
eee has a right to meddle with politics, as long as he is preaching, acting asa 

reacher. 
Question. You referred to some reports. How did these reports of Mr. Lakin reach 
you? Did they come through the newspapers or were they rumors, communicated 
from one to the other ? 

Answer. Which reports ? | , 

Pe The ramors you have heard derovatory to his character ; how did you obtain 
them % . 

Answer. I have seen them published in the papers, and heard this principal one; my 
wife told me of that. I did not hear the specilic charge until she returned from the 
North, and it was rather strange to me that Mrs. Wilkinson, knowing Mr. Dan as well 
as I do and that he is a decided republican, should say that much about Mr. Lakin. 

Question. Do you know that Mr. Lakin was sent down here by the Cincinnati confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Under the supervision of the late Bishop Clark? 

Answer. I don’t know anything about who sent him here. 

Question. If that was the case, do you think the Methodist Church would send down 
here to such a responsible position as this a man under such a charge as that ? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know. The bishop might not have known anything about this 
previous report. It appears he was not allowed in the Methodist conference of Indiana 
on some ground or other, and the report was, that there was some crime that he was 
charged with in the city of New York. 

Question. These ecclesiastical bodies, conferences, are presided over in turn by the 
different bishops of the Methodist Church, are they not? | | 

Answer. I could not answer that. Idon’t know anything about their drill. 

Question. I believe they are so presided over, so that the bishop of that Indiana con- 
ference might be, the subsequent year, the presiding officer of the Cincinnati confer- 
ence, and so be changed about; and in fact while Mr. Lakin was here, Bishop Clark, 
Bishop Janes, and Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, all presided 
over the conference of which this district was a part. Now, do you think it possible 
for those three persons to have retained here a minister who was resting under such a 
charge as that of which you have spoken? 

Answer. I don’t know what they might do. The charge was there; 1t was never de- 
nied; it was admitted ; and still he came down here in that capacity. 

Question. Do you usually believe newspaper reports that you hear? 

Answer. This was not a newspaper report; this was told as the truth. 

Question. The statement you referred toin the papers here? 

Answer. And do I usually believe them ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I don’t think all such statements are to be relied upon, but a great many of 
them are, especially if they are backed up by circumstances and other evidence. 

Question. | remember a few years ago, not more than three years, of having received 
a newspaper slip containing extracts from some paper in Indiana, which spoke in 
very derogatory terms of some of your family connection. Inever have given any 
credence to those statements. I never have asked about them. IJ remember simply of 
seeing them, but have passed them by. Do you not think that such reports frequently 
vet out—reports that may be true or false? 

Answer. 1f you had hunted for the author of that report, you would have found it to 
be Mr. Lakin, and he referred those parties to the chairman of the republican central 
committee of Alabama, and I wrote to the chairman of that committee and have got his 
answer in my pocket. That is no fair way to deal with any man. You write a slander- 
ous article against a man and sign a fictitious name, and how can he defend himself? 

Question. Is not that the character of much of the newspaper information ? 

nswer. But where they give name and place itis a different thing. 

7 Sie Have you seen anything of Mr. Lakin’s testimony except such portion of it 
as was sent by the Associated Press to Huntsville, and throughout the country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I did not see anything through the Associated Press. I saw articles 
written here in Huntsville where he is living. 
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Question. But in regard to his testimony in Washington? 

Answem I saw that in the papers. | 

Question. Do you judge him and his character simply by what you saw of his testi- 
mony, as telegraphed over the country by the. Associated Press? 

Answer. No,:sir. 

Question. I think that in your testimony you stated that since he gave his evidence 
in Washington you would not believe him? 

Answer. You asked for lis general reputation here for truth and veracity, and I told 
you that before his testimony was given, at the time they said he was summoned to 
testify before the committee, the expression of different parties on the street was that 
they would not believe him under oath, and after that it was general in the streets 
that he had stated that which was false, because the acts that he stated as committed 
in Madison County were not true, which everybody knew. | | 

Question. You judged of the testimony by what you saw in the papers? 

Answer. I judged from the testimony myself, as far as I was concerned—things that. 
he stated as happening in this county, about the condition of it; that a Union man or 
a republican living here was not safe here, if such was his statement —— 

Question. How do you know that was his statement ? . 

Answer. I only know that was in the paper. His testimony, as published in the 
Huntsville paper here, was that a Union man or a republican could not express his 
sentiments in Madison County; that it was not safe for him to do it. 

@uestion. How long did you serve in the Federal Army ? 

Answer. About twenty-three months. 

Question. Were you tried by court-martial during the war? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were you dismissed from the service ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For what cause? 

Answer. Well, sir, the charge was “disloyaity to the government, and conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman.” 

Question. On that charge you were dismissed ? 

Answer. Ou that charge I was dismissed, without a trial and without any specifica- 
tions or anything of the kind. 


By Mr. Buair: 


@uestion. State all the facts in reference to that transaction. 

Answer. I wish to give an explanation, as you have asked that question. When I 
took a company out from Peru, Indiana, I was put in the Twentieth Indiana Regiment 
with Colonel Brown, of Logansport. On the resignation of Major Ben Smith, I was 
made major of the regiment. On the resignation of Charles Murray, lieutenant colonel, 
I was made lieutenant colonel. On the death of Colonel Brown, at the second battle of 
Bull Run, I was made colonel of the regiment. At the battle of the seven days’ fight, 
in front of Richmond, I was wounded and sent home, and while in the hospital at 
Washington Mr. Colfax fetched me my pay and an order detailing me on the recruit- 
ing service in Indiana. I reported to Indianapolis and gathered up eighty-five recruits 
for the regiment, I and the recruiting party. In starting back, at Indianapolis, I 
thought | had not quite money enough totake me back to the regiment. Iasked a friend 
of mine there for the loan of $50, and he pulled me out $40 and gave it to me and said, 
“T don’t like the idea of loaning money to a man that is fighting under this damned 
nigger administration.” I told him I would send it to him the first pay-day. The first 
pay-day came, and I sent him the money by express, and wrote him that I had done 
so, and stated in the letter that it was the last money I expected to get for the next 
four months from “this damned nigger administration.” I put that in, intending to 
use his expression, his “damned nigver administration.” That letter went to Indian- 
apolis, and a man by the name of Reynolds, a sutler there, (this other man’s name was 
Reynolds, too,) took the letter out of the office through a mistake, opened it and 
read it over and took it to Morton. Morton asked the Secretary of War to dismiss me 
from the service; and on that letter I was dismissed from the service, withont any 
charges or specifications. 

Q@uestion. Or any opportunity to explain? | 

Answer. Without any. I went to Washington at the request of General Hooker. 
He and General Birney gave me the strongest papers they could for me to go and aska 
hearing of the c&se. I went; and Mr. James Hughes, of Indiana, and Dr. Evarts went 
with me to the President. One of them I met from the camp in front of Fredericks- 
burg, coming to Washington. General Sickles told me he would withhold the publi- 
cation of the order until I could go to Washington and do something about the matter. 
Mr. Hughes went to the President, and the President told. him he had not the scratch 
of a pen against me in his possession; that he never had heard of me before. Still I. 
was dismissed by order of the President, through Stanton. I could get no trial, no 
hearing, nothing of the kind. When I asked for it they told me I would have to go to 
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Indianapolis and see Governor Morton. Here are a few of the testimonials from offi- 
cers, from General Hooker down to the lowest commissioned officer there gvas in the 
whole army of the Potomac, so far as I was known init. [Exhibiting documents ap- 
pended to the testimony of this witness.] These are certified copies of the originals. 
The originals I sent to Mr. Lincoln about two weeks before he was killed, and never 
heard from them. These are certified to by Alexander Black, circuit clerk of Miami 
County, Indiana; and also this printed copy I submit for the use of the committee. A. 
copy of the whole of them was printed in a newspaper in my defense, in answer to 
that slanderous article published here. That article was not published here, but made 
up in printed packages and deposited on the train in Peru, Indiana, by this man 
Lakin’s daughter, and scattered broadcast over this town here; every merchant and 
every business man here received one, without any signature to it. It gave as author- 
ity the chairman of the republican central committee of Alabama for the truth of these 
statements. I wrote to him. I think his name is Bocock. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Glascock, is it not? 
Answer. That isthe man. His answer is there. He did net think the republican 
party had got so low as to stoop to that kind of doings in Alabama. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. If you will file that paper it wiil be appended to your testimony. | 

Answer. J would ask that as a favor of the chairman of this committee. Here aro 
the testimonials ; here are certified copies in manuscript. You know Aleck Black’s - 
signature, Mr, Chairman, and this will show you that there was great injustice done 
here. This slander has been circulated all over the land. 

~ By the CHAIRMAN: | | 

Question. Referring to what you have said in reference to Mr. Lakin, I wish to in- 
quire if you ever heard it gainsaid, or controverted, that he came here by the direct 
authority of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the purpose of extending its mem- 
bership into Alabama? 3 

Answer. I have heard that he came down to organize a branch of the Northern 
Methodist Church. 

Question. Did you understand that he came down clothed with proper authority from 
the ecclesiastical authorities of that church? | 

Answer. I never heard anything about that; I just heard the simple statement. In 
1866, when I came here, there was a man named Applegate, and aman named Robin- 
son, who used to be a partner of Applegate, and I got acquainted with Applegate and 
Robinson in 1866 here, and whilst in their office Lakin came in. That is the time this 
excitement was going on about this Baptist Church; and knowing Lakin as well as I 
did in Peru, I asked Applegate what he was doing here, and he told me he was attempt- 
ing to organize a branch of the Methodist Church North here. 

Question. But you do not know whether it was by authority of that church or not ? 

Answer. I do not. : 

Question. Did you ever hear that Bishop Clark, of Cincinnati, or Bishop Simpson, or 
Bishop Janes, visited Huntsville during the time Mr. Lakin was living here and work- 
ing in the interest of the church? | 

Answer. No, sir, Lnever did. There was a man named Chalfont who, I think, lived 
in the house when Mr. Lakin’s house burned up; I am not positive about that. 

Question. What of him ? 

Answer. You asked me if I knew any of these other parties ; I knew him. 

Question. Was he a Methodist minister ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. Was he of higher authority than Mr. Lakin in the church ? 

Answer. I don’t know how that was. . 

Question. You never heard of those bishops visiting here and superintending the 
work of Mr. Lakin? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Did you hear of Bishop Clark holding a conference in 1866 in Talladega ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not here then. . 

Question. Or Bishop Simpson, in 1869, visiting Geofgia and Alabania to preside over 
*he ecclesiastical body ; did you hear of his visit ? 

Answer. No, sir, not here ; it might have been at Talladega, but I did not hear of it 
at the time. I don’t take any of the Huntsville papers at all, and never have ; I think 
they are mighty poor excuses for newspapers and I don’t take any of them. 


_ By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. You operate with the democratic party here, do you? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. As they say in that article which I have given you with those tes- 
timonials, I was raised a demoerat and expect to die one unless there is some better 
prospect than I see now. 

Question. You are regarded as being a pretty strong, bitter partisan, are you not ? 

Answer. No, sir; they charge me with being a conservative. 


APPENDIX. 


The documents referred to by the witness, John Vanvalkenburg, in his testimony 
above, as printed in the Huntsville Daily Independent, Sunday, November 22, 1868, con- 
sisting of communications, testimonials, &c., together with editorial matter accom- 
panying the same, are as follows: 


AN ANONYMOUS SLANDER NAILED TO THE COUNTER. 


We have been furnished for publication by the friends of Colonel Vanvalkenburg, with 
a large mass of testimony in refutation of the secret and cowardly attack which was 
lately made upon him in this community. The attack was in the shape of an anony- 
mous circular. We have one of them before us, from which we extract enough to 
expose its slanderous and cowardly character: i 


; ‘“‘ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, September 20, 1868. 
‘ To the Citizens of Nortn Alabama: 


“FELLOW-CITIZENS: Some days ago I walked into the office of a friend and picked 
up a Huntsville paper, in which I saw what purported to be a speech made by one 
John Vanvalkenburg, of Huntsville, formerly a citizen of Peru, Indiana, in which he 
says that he (Vanvalkenburg) has been a democrat ; that he sucked democratic milk; 
and that he still drinks democratic milk, and that he always expects to drink it, &c. 

“ Judging from said speech, said John must be taking a prominent part in politics. 
Having known said John and his family for a number of years, and also his father 
and family, I deem it my duty to inform the good people of Alabama that said John is 
just the kind of a man that make good democrats up here. 

‘‘Some years ago said John was charged with a penitentiary offense in the State, 
from which he escaped by joining the Regular Army, in which he served five vears as 
a soldier. 

“Said John never had one drop of loyal blood in his veins; he has been regarded as 
too bad a man to ever be cultivated into a gentleman. If he is now banded with 
the Ku-Klux Klan or other desperadoes, he has at last found his natural element. 

- “Said John, early in the late war, held a commission in the Twentieth Indiana In- 
fantry, from which he was dismissed for treasonable language. 

‘The facts upon which this statement is founded will be placed in the hands of the 
chairman of the republican executive committee of Alabama, soif any one doubts them 
they can be convinced by writing to him. | 

“ CITIZEN. 

“ Published by authority.” | , 

This infamous and cowardly document was put in the mail on the cars somewhere 
in Indiana, and circulated through the post-office in this community. No one knows 
where nor by whom it was written nor when published. It is thought to have been 
concocted by some cowardly carpet-bagger in this community, and carried to Indiana 
to be mailed for the purpose of evading discovery, exposure, and punishment. Colonel 
‘V., being a stranger here, naturally desires to repel an attack which never would have 
been made in his own State and among his own people; and if made could have been 
safely answered with “the mild laughter of contempt.” : 

The large mass of documents in our possession, from which selection has been made 
for publication, do emphatically present Colonel Vanvalkenburg to this community as 
a brave soldier, a true patriot, and an honest gentleman. Wedo not think that any 
one here has ever given the slightest credence to his secret and cowardly enemies, yet, 
nevertheless, we publish the following in order “ to make assurance doubly sure :” 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARMY CORPS, 
Camp near Falmouth, Virginia, February 19, 1863. 
My Dear Sir: By arecent order of the President, from the War Department, Colonel 
Jobn Vanvalkenburg, Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, is dismissed from the service of 
the Government tor disloyalty and conduct unbecoming a gentleman. | 
Colonel Vanvalkenburg commands a brigade in the second division, which will for- 


ol A 
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ever be associated with that of the brave and lamented Kearney. Of the faithful and 
gallant services of Colonel Vanvalkenburg you will find abundant evidence in the tes- 
timonials he will exhibit to you from his comrades in that division, with whom he 
has shared the honors of many battles, and by the side of whom he was wounded. 
This officer has risen from the grade of captain to his present rank and command, and 
General Birney, who now commands the division, informs me that he has no superior in 
the division for loyalty, courage, and good conduct. 

You will share the surprise and regret of those who know and esteem Colonel Van- 
valkenburg, that he has been dismissed without a trial, without a hearing ; that he 
does not know, nor can any officer in the Army tell, what acts or words of his are as- 
signed as the cause of this summary and terrible disgrace. | 

have commended this faithful and accomplished officer to you because I am sure 
you desire to see justice done between him and the Government. I am sure there isno 
sufficient ground for the hard fate to which he has been consigned; and if not I need 
not appeal to you in his behalf—not only as your fellow-citizen, but as a soldier, he 
will have your hearty and powerful friendship. I think he should not only be 
promptly and honorably restored to his command, but he should be promoted. His ser- 
vices merit this recognition, and nowit is due to him as a slight atonement for the 
wrong he has received. | 

Faithfully, &c., 
SICKLES. 
Hon. SCHUYLER COLFAX, M. C. 


HEADQUARTERS First DIviston, THIRD CORPS, 
Belle Air, February 20, 1863. 
GENERAL: Permit me to encroach so far upon military etiquette as to introduce to 
you Colonel Vanvalkenburg. He visits Washington to try and have the order dismis- 
sing him revoked. | 
I can only say to you that I regard him as one of the best officers and soldiers in my 
division, and in restoring him your army will retain one of its truest officers and loyal 
citizens. 
The colonel only seeks an opportunity to meet the calumniators and the calumny. 
Your obedient servant, | 
D. B. BIRNEY, 
Brigadier General. 
Major General JOSEPH H. HOOKER, 
Commanding Army of the Potomac. 


The letter from General Birney is indorsed as follows: | 
‘6 HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY Corps, February 9, 1863. 

“‘T could not have been more surprised had I read the order dismissing myself or any 
other officer in the service than I am at the order dismissing Colonel Valvalkenburg. 
I had the honor to command the colonel for three months, andI can conscientiously 
affirm there was no officer in whose loyalty, bravery, and integrity I had more confi- 
dence than in his, and I feel morally certain that there has been some misapprehen- 
sion, based upon misinformation, in the matter. — 

“GEORGE STONEMAN, 


“« Brigadier General, Late Commanding Third Corps.” 


“The action of the authorities in regard to Colonel Vanvalkenburg is incomprehen- 
sible to his friends in camp. I can only think that there has been some mistake in 
this case. His loyalty has never been doubted by his brother officers, nor has his 
soldiership been other than the proudest soldier might envy. No injurious suspicions 
are attached to his name in the Army. 

“J. HOOKER, 


““ Major General, Commanding.” 


eed 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD ARMY Corps, February 19, 1863. 


My Drar Sir: Again I have to appeal to you for your good offices in behalf of a 
meritorious officer who has, I believe, been unjustly dealt with by the Government. 
Colonel Vanvalkenburg, of this command, (commanding a brigade,) has been dismissed 
the service for disloyalty and “conduct unbecoming a gentleman.” He has had no 
hearing, knows not of the words or acts charged against him, and in the noble divi- 
sion in which he has served—that of the lamented Kearney—every officer hears with 
amazement’ and indignation of this extraordinary proceeding. Colonel Vanval 
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kenburg will show you evidence of his high and unchallenged standing in the service, 
all of which I indorse completely and without reserve, and I beg your generous aid in 
behalf of a gallant and faithful officer in his appeal for justice. 
Respectfully, 
D. SICKLES, 
Brigadier General, Commanding. 
Hon. IRA HarRIs, 
United States Senate. 


HEADQUARTERS CAVALRY Corps, February 20, 1863. 


DeaR Sir: Allow me to introduce to you my friend Colonel Vanvalkenburg, of the 
Twentieth Indiana Volunteers. He has one of the finest regiments in the service, 
and I have ever considered him one of the best commanders in the Army. 

He will make his business known to you, and I hope you can find time to take the 
matter in hand and will try to secure for him a hearing, when I feel assured he will 
come out all right; if not, then I will say I have been more dccieved in the colonel 
than I ever was before by any other person. 

I am, very respectfully, &c., 
GEORGE STONEMAN, 
| Brigadier General. 
Hon. Mr. Dunn, M. C. 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD BRIGADE, FIRST DIVISION, THIRD CoRPs, 
Camp Pitcher, Virginia, February 19, 1863. 

GENERAL: I have just learned with surprise that Colonel John Vanvalkenburg, 
Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, has been dismissed the service for disloyalty and con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. I feel it due to this gallant officer, who 
bears honorable scars upon his person, received in support of our glorious cause, to say 
that I commanded for some time the brigade to which the Twentieth Indiana is attached, 
and have served in the same division with Colonel Vanvalkenburg during the Penin- 
sular campaign, and that from my intercourse with him I have ever regarded him as 
particularly faithful in the discharge of his duty, truly loyal to the Government, and 
one of the most efficient officers of his grade in the service. I confidently assert that 
this most gallant division can boast of no more gallant or efficient regiment than the 
Twentieth Indiana. 

I have no idea of the allegations which have led to Colonel Vanvalkenburg’s dis- 
missal, but his distinguished services, past history, and soldier-like qualities bespeak 
for him a patient hearing. | 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
, S. B. HAYMAN, 
Colonel Thirty-Seventh New York Volunteers, Commanding. 
General L. THOMAS, _. 
Adjutant General United States Army. 


HEADQUARTERS First DIvision, First BRIGADE, THIRD CORPS, 
February 20, 1863. 

DEAR Sir: Last evening the officers of the Twentieth Indiana held a meeting at 
these headquarters to take into consideration the resolutions—a copy of which you 
have doubtless seen—adopted by the Indiana soldiers of the Army of the Cumberland. 
The resolutions were adopted as the sentiment of the officers of the Twentieth, 
and to-day will be submitted to the men, when the result will be forwarded to 

Indiana. 

After adjournment, and before the officers had retired, we were informed that our 
colonel, John Vanvalkenburg, at present commanding the brigade, had been dismissed 
the service for “ disloyalty and conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” Had 
a shell exploded in our midst it would not have produced more surprise, so entirely un- 
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expected was it, and so ridiculous did it appear, that we at first were inclined to con- 
sider it a joke, but it has proven too serious for that. I write to secure your influence 
to obtain an investigation of the matter, as it has been done so quietly that not a whis- 
_per of it reached us until the order for dismissal was received. Weré there the 
least ground to believe the charges true, I would be the last man to raise a voice in his 
favor. But having been in the Same regiment with him for over nineteen months, 
knowing him intimately, seeing him rise step by step from the rank of captain to colonel 
and brigade commander, having fought side by side with him, been wounded in the 
same fight, and lain in the same hopsital, and never having seen the least sign from 
him of disloyalty and ungentlemanly conduct, I cannot believe the charges until they 
are openly and fairly proven, and he has been given a chance to defend himself. 

Our regiment was raised principally in your and Mr. Colfax’s districts—two com- 
panies from Iountain County, and one from Tippecanoe. 

Colonel Vanvalkenburg came out as captain of company A. Being an old Mexican 
soldier, by his energy and efficiency he has secured the full and entire confidence of the 
regiment, and rises to his present position. Do you think, in a regiment where every 
man was striving for promotion, that he would have been permitted to rise so rapidly, 
if the slightest suspicion of disloyalty tainted his fairfame ? Do you think the officers 
of the Twentieth would have permitted a man who was guilty of ungentlemanly con- 
duct to be commissioned their colonel and not raise one single voice against it ? 

One of his first acts after taking command was to prevent the depletion of his regi- 
ment by unauthorized discharges, which at that time were so numerous, and to arm 
and equip seventy-five men who had been without armsso long that they had forgotten 
almost how to use them. 

Are such acts prompted by a disloyal heart ? 

Colonel Vanvalkenburg (then lieutenant colonel) was wounded in the battle before 
Richmond on June 25, the first in which our regiment was engaged. Being unfit for 
service in the field, he was detailed on recruiting servicein Indiana. Shortly after the 
death of Colonel Brown, at Bull Run, he was ordered tothe regiment, which he com- 
manded at the battle of Fredericksburgh. He was assigned command of the brigade, 
which he held until the receipt of this order, considered so unjust by his. officers that 
they demand an investigation in which both sides may be heard. | 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| W. D. VATCHER, 


First Lieutenant, Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, and Assistant Adjutant General. 
Hon. ALBERT 8S. WHITE. 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND BRIGADE, First DIVISION, THIRD CORPS, 
| Camp Pitcher, February 20, 1863. 


COLONEL VANVALKENBURG: 


DrEaR COLONEL: A rumor has reached me that some person or persons have at- 
tempted to undermine your character as a soldier, and accused you of that most hid- 
eous of all crimes—disloyalty. Whether the rumor is true or false, I cannot permit 
the opportunity to pass and not express my sentiments in regard to the matter. Hav- 
ing been associated with you on many occasions since you joined the division in front 
of. Richmond, I have had many opportunities to judge of your character, and I do not 
believe a truer soldier of the Union exists in this division. | 

The gallant service rendered by the regiment under your command, Twentieth Indi- 
ana, whose reputation is secoud to none, your wounds in the service of your country, 
speak in louder tones than I can, of your loyalty to our good cause. That the execu- 
tive of your State is confident of your patriotism, is exemplified by your recent pro- 
motion to the colonelcy of your regiment, in place of the lamented Colonel Brown, 
killed at Bull Run on the 28th of August last. I sincerely hope the rumor is without 
foundation, both for your sake and that of the noble regiment you command. Under 
any circumstances you may command me. 

I am, sir; your obedient servant, 
J. H. HOBART WARD, 
Brigadier General. 


The general and field officers preserit, of the Second Brigade, First Division, Third 
Corps, Army of the Potomac, take pleasure in certifying that Colonel J. Vanvalken- 
burg, late of the Twentieth Indiana, has ever shown himself a brave and efficient offi- 
cer, we well knowing his services, and the services of his command in the field. 

We also vouch for his loyalty to the Government trom a personal acquaintance with 
his speech and action. Believing that his own personal sacrifice to the cause in which 
we are engaged should also conclusively prove his devotion to the Constitution and 
the country, and also feeling a deep interest in the maintenance of the character of 
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our Army, we most unequivocally state that Colonel Vanvalkenburg is in every partic- 
ular, both civil and military, qualified for the position he filled. 
J. H. HOBART WARD, 
Brigadier General 
BE. WALKER, | | 
Colonel Fourth Missouri Volunteers 
PETE SIDES, 
Lieutenant Colonel, commanding Lifty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
| ASHLEY S&S. SEIDY, 
Colonel, commanding Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
WIN R. BELES, 
Lieutenant Colonel Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
_ RR. F. ALLISON, 
Lieutenant Colonel Thirty-eighth Regiment New York. 
AUGUSTINE FRANK, 
Major Thirty-cighth Regiment New York. 
NELSON A. GESSUER, 
Lieutenant Colonel Fortieth New York. 
P. ALLEN LINDSAY, | 
Major Fortieth New York. 
E. BURT, 
Lieutenant Colonel Third Missouri Volunteers. 


HEADQUARTERS TWENTIETH INDIANA VOLUNTEERS, 
Camp Pitcher, Virginia, February 27, 1863. 
Sm: The dismissal of Colonel Vanvalkenburg, of this regiment, for “disloyalty ” 
and “ conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” was as unexpected to the reg- 
iment as that you should turn traitor. My acquaintance with him has been intimate 
for the past twenty months, and I have for the first time to hear or see anything in 
him that tends to disloyalty. On the contrary, I have no hesitancy in saying I believe 
he is as loyal and good a soldier as we have in the service. It must be that there is 
some mistake or dishonesty in some quarter, and I ask as a friend that you help him 
to get a hearing, either by court of inquiry, court-martial, or in some other way by 
which he may have a hearing. I think it no more than just that a man havea chance 
to defend himself. a 
Respectfully, yours, 
JOHN WHEELER, 
Lieutenant Colonel Twentieth Indiana Regiment. 
Hon. S. Cotrax, Member of Congress. 





HEADQUARTERS First BRIGADE, First DIVISION, THIRD CoRPs, 
Camp Pitcher, near Falmouth, February 20, 1863. 
GENERAL: We, the undersigned, field officers of the First Brigade, First Division, 
Third Corps, Army of the Potomac, having heard, with deep regret and utter astonish- 
ment, that Colonel Vanvalkenburg, Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, commanding this 
brigade, has been dismissed the United States service for disloyalty and conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman, beg leave to state that in our intercourse with him 
we have had every reason to believe him a gallant soldier, a firm patriot, and a perfect 
gentleman. We have served in the same brigade with Colonel Vanvalkenburg for the 
past twenty months, and part of this time have been under him as brigade commander, 
and never have we, by any word or deed of his, seen cause to doubt his loyalty. 


We are, general, very respectfully, 
J. W. GREENWALT, 


Major One hundred and fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
7 A. H. TIPPIN, - 
Colonel Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Rk. E. WINSLOW, 
Major Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
G. S. WATKINS, 
Colonel One hundred and forty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
JOHN WHEELER, | 
Lieutenant Colonel Twentieth Indiana Volunteers. 
A. A. McKNIGHT, 
Colonel One hundred and fifth Rhode Island Volunteers. 
; CHAS. H. D. COLLIS, 
Colonel One hundred and fourteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
JOS. S. CHANDLER, 
Major One hundred and fourteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
" W. S. KIRK WOOD, 
Lieutenant Colonel Sixty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
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HEADQUARTERS THIRD BRIGADE, February 21, 1863. 

We, the undersigned, officers of this brigade, understanding that Colonel Vanvalken- 
burg has been dismissed the service for disloyalty and conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, feel it due to him to say that we have been connected with him in 
the same division, commanded by General Birney, and formerly well known as “ Kear- 
ney’s Division,” and can bear testimony to his distinguished services as an officer and 
soldier; that this gallant division can boast of no more daring or more efficient regi- 
ment than the Twentieth Indiana Volunteers. We have never in our intercourse with 
Colonel Vanvalkenburg had any reason to believe that his conduct was not a true index 
of his feelings, and we now urgently represent that Colonel Vanvalkenburg’s eminent 
qualities as a soldier, his distinguished services in the field, and the wound he has re- 
ceived in the service, bespeak for him a patient hearing of his, case. 


S. B. HARMAN, 
Colonel Thirty-seventh New York Volunteers. 
FRANCIS 8. LELANE, 
Lneutenant Colonel First Regiment New York Volunteers. 
JOSEPH YEAMANS, 
Major First New York Volunteers. 
EDWIN P. PIERCE, 
Lieutenant Colonel Third Maine Volunteers. 
W. B. HOUGHTON, 
Major Third Michigan Volunteers. 
GILBERT RIORDON, 
Lieutenant Colonel Thirty-seventh New York Volunteers. 
WILLIAM DE LACEY, 
Major Thirty-seventh New York Volunteers. 
JOHN BUFORD, 
Major Fifth Michigan Volunteers. 
_ GEO. W. WEST, 
Major Seventeenth Maine Volunteers. 
B. R. PIERCE, 
Colonel Third Michigan Volunteers. 


HEapQquarters First Division, THirp Corps, 
Belle Air, February 20, 1863. 


Sm: The dismissal of Colonel Vanvalkenburg, Twentieth Indiana, for disloyalty and 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, has astonished this division. He has 
distinguished himself as an efficient and gallant officer, and I cannot believe the charges 
are based on truth. I regard his regiment as equal in discipline, efficiency, and cour- 
age, to any in the Army. | i. 

May I ask that his case be referred to the board of revision, or a board of inquiry be 
granted him? Iam convinced that he will show the charges against him to be false, 
malicious in fact ; utterly so. 

I am your obedient servant, 
D. B. BIRNEY, 
Brigadier General, Commanding Division. 


Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


Camp PITCHER, VIRGINIA, 
February 19, 1863. 


Colonel John Vanvalkenburg, of the Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, having been 
@ismissed the service for “disloyalty and conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man,” without trial and without notice to him of charges, now, therefore, we, the offi- 
cers of the Twentieth Indiana Regiment, hereby certify that we have never seen any 
act, nor heard any expression of Colonel Vanvalkenburg, which could lead us to believe 
him disloyal to the Government of the United States, or unfaithful to his duties as a 
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loyal man and good soldier ; also that his conduct as an officer and gentleman has been 
fully equal to the officers with whom we are acquainted in the service. 
JOHN WHEELER, 
Lieutenant Colonel Twenticth Indiana Volunteers. 
ORPHEUS EVARTS, | 
Surgeon Twentieth Indiana Volunteers. 
| J. W. HART, 
Quarlermaster Twentieth Indiana Volunteers. 
W. C. PORTER, 


H. C. GROVER, 
Assistant Surgeon. 
CHAS. A. BELL, 
Captain Company B. 
CHAS. REESE, 
Captain Company D. 
THOS. C. BROWN, | 
Captain Company K. 
WM. S. BABBITT, 
Captain Company D. 
HENRY QUIGLEY, 
First Lieutenant Company G. 
HIRAM CRAWFORD, 
First Tieutenant Company E. 
WILLIAM A. SHERWOOD, 
First Lieutenant Company K. 
W. D. HATCHER, | 
First Lieutenant Company D. 
F. C. SUTHERLAND, 
First Lieutenant Company F. 
JOHN PRICE, | 
First Lieutenant Company K. 
CHAS. LINER, 
Second Lieutenant Company D. 
H. H. MILLER, 
Second Lieutenant Company F. 
JOHN C. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Second Lieutenant Company K. 
LORENZO D. CASE, | 
Second Lieutenant, Commanding Company I. 
CHAS. F. DEIBERT, 
Sergeant, Commanding Company A. 
ROBT. H. TAYLOR, 
Second Lieutenant Company G. 
JOSEPH A. CLARK, 
— Second Lieuienant Company K. 


Chaplain. 


(General Orders No. 39.] 


WaR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
February 10, 1863. 
I. Colonel J. Vanvalkenberg, Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, is, by the order of the 
President, dismissed the service of the United States, for disloyalty to the Government, 
and conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. | 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
L. THOMAS, 
Adjutant General. 


HEADQUARTERS FirsT BRIGADE, FIRST DIVISION, THIRD CORPS, 
| March 22, 1863. 


F. BIRNEY, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Official : 


Extracts from newspapers. 


The officers and soldiers of the Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, and the 
people of this and the adjoining counties, well recollect with what bitter rancor Colonel 
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J. Vanvalkenberg was pursued during the time he was in the Federal] service as colonel 
of that regiment, and the underhanded and unscrupulous means used by his political 

enemies to secure his dishonorable discharge from the service, because he chose to exer- 

cise the rights of a freeman and vote his sentiments at the ballot-box. Justice, some- 

times slew, but always certain, has at least fixed the brand of shame upon his perse- 

cutors, and revoked the foul order by which they sought to sully his fair fame as a 

gentleman and a soldier. On Monday last the colonel received a copy of the follow- 

ing order from the War Department : 


[Special Order No. 194, Extract 4.] 


Wark DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, April 27, 1863. 

By direction of the President, so much of General Orders No. 39, series of 1863, from 

this office, as dismissed Colonel John Vanvalkenberg, Twentieth Indiana Volunteers, 

is hereby revoked, and he is honorably discharged the service as of the date of said 
order. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

7 hk. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


R. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Official: 


Slowly and surely things are righting themselves. The prison-doors are being un- 
barred to the victims of arbitrary arrest. The slimy slanders of political persecutors 
are being lifted from their victims, and dashed in the faces of their originators, and 
time, the great regulator of human events, is setting all things right. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, March 9, 1866. 
To whom it may concern: 


The bearer hereof, John Vanvalkenberg, a loyal citizen of this State, wishes to 
visit Nashville, Tennessee, for the purpose of transacting business. I respectfully re- 
quest that he may be permitted to pass. Any favors shown him will be appreciated. 

O. P. MORTON, 
Governor of Indiana. 


PERU, INDIANA, October 8, 1868. 


DEAR Sir: Yours of the 5th instant, in relation to Colonel John Vanvalkenberg, 
formerly of this place, is this moment received. I am very much surprised at the cir- 
cular you speak of. Its reference to me is whally without authority. I was a neigh- 
bor of Colonel V. for several years. His family and mine were on intimate terms, and 
I take pleasure in bearing testimony to their moral standing in this city. Colonel V. 
was a rough sort of a man in his language, as he doubtless yet is, but I never heard of 
his having been a jail-bird, or anything of that kind, and am satisfied that any state- 
ments to that effect are slanderous and untrue. Colonel V. early in the war took out 
a company in the Twentieth Indiana Regiment, was afterward promoted to the rank 
of colonel. He was afterward dismissed the service, rumor said for disloyalty, but I 
think after the close of the war he got an honorable discharge. This is the worst I 
ever heard against him. Many of us disliked his politics, but I have no hesitation in 
saying as a citizen and a man he came up to the general standard of Indiana demo- 
crats. I have never seen or heard anything derogatory to Colonel V. that you would 
not find out in a very short acquaintance. He has a most estimable family. 


Yours, 
3 H. J. SHIRK. 
F. M. Tay tor, Esq., Huntsville, Alabama. | 


P. §.—Will you be kind enough to send me a copy of the circular you refer to? 





MONTGOMERY, October 8, 1868. 


Sir: Yours without date is just received. I am as ignorant of the authority of 
the circular as you are; and I will say further that I utterly condemn all such prac- 
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tices, come from what source they may. The republican party is not a party of vitu- 
peration or defamation. | 
Yours, very respectfully, 


THOS. O. GLASCOCK, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


PERU, INnprIsNna, November 7, 1866. 
John Vanvalkenberg, esq., the bearer of this letter, has, for the past eighteen years, 
lived in this city; is now about changing his residence to Huntsville Alabama. Mr. 
V. is a high-toned, honorable gentleman, a good neighbor, good citizen, and kind- 
hearted man. Wecordially recommend him to our southern brethren, and assure them 
that in Mr. V. they have a true and unflinching friend. | 
Very respectfully, 

H. DUTTON, 

JNO. A. GRAHAM. 

R. R. DONALDSON. 

N. O. ROSE. 

R. P. EFFINGER. 

JAMES Q. MILLER. 


I most heartily concur in all that is here said in behalf of Colonel Vanvalkenberg. 
He is a reliable and upright man. I have known him jong, and highly esteem him. 
D. W. VOORHEES. 


Tam personally acquainted with Colonel Vanvalkenberg, and esteem him a worthy 
man, and will always be gratified to hear of his prosperity. 
T. A. HENDRICKS, 
United States Senator of Indiana. 


I concur fully with Mr. Hendricks. Colonel V. is worthy, deserving success, and, I 
trust, will obtain it. 
GRAHAM M. FITCH, 
ex-Senator of Indiana. 


We have many other equally emphatic testimonials in our possession from a large 
number of gentlemen distinguished in civil and military life; but we have no space to 
publish them, nor do we deem it at all necessary. 7 

Colonel V. has honorable and flattering testimonials from the ancient Order of Odd 
Fellows, of which society he bas been a distinguished member since 1852. We are sure 
he and his family will cherish a}l these appreciative and complimentary papers, and 
proudly transmit them as an honorable inheritance to their children. 

They are too valuable to be lost and too sacred to be soiled by the foul breath ot 
slander. We can assure him that he bas not been at all injured, but rather benefited, 
by this aspersion of his enemies. Doubtless his modest worth would not have been so 
generally known but for this dastardly attack upon his character. There is a moral in 
all this. We cannot conclude this publication without expressing our utter scorn and 
contempt not only for this cowardly slander, but for the slanders of the negro radical 
party in general. _ ; 

Since the surrender, that party has used but one efficient weapon in the South, and 
that is wholesale, unjustified, unmitigated, slimy slander in reference to the men and 
motives and measures of this section: ‘They lie, and lie freely.” Let a man, a com- 
munity, a State hold to democratic constitutional principles, and there is no lie too vile 
and cowardly for their wicked and miserable purposes, : 

Colonel V. has emphatically answered and exposed the one in reference to himself. 
Who will be next attacked? The other day a whole mail-bag of poisoned pamphlets 
were deposited for circulation with a carpet-bag official in this city, filled with basest 
and blackest lies against the most respectable gentlemen in this State and section. 
These publications are secret and anonymous, and nobody can be found responsible for 
them. But they are all published in the interest of radicalism and claim upon their face 
to be “by authority.” It isa crying shame. It is intolerable and must not be tol- 
erated. | | . 

The radical assassins who do this distardly work ought to be treated as assassins 
whenever they are discovered. They should be dragged from their secret lairs and 
brought to the bar of justice. It is the duty of decent people to protect themselves 
from the persistent and cowardly persecutions. 
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- HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 13, 1871. 
CHARACTER OF REV. A. S. LAKIN. 


The CHAIRMAN. I desire to lay before the committee certain letters which I have 

received to-day in response to an inquiry which I sent from this place relative to the 
character and standing of the Rev. A. 8. Lakin in the community in which he lived 
before he came to Alabama. The first letter I submit to the committee is from the 
Rev. Mr. Gillam, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at Logansport, Indiana. I 
am acquainted with Mr. Gillam, and know him to bea very respectable gentleman. 
Logansport is also the place of my residence, and is eighteen miles from Peru, Indiana, 
where Mr. Lakin formerly lived. On the back—— 
_ Mr. Buarr. I will interpose an objection to the reading of that letter, or its use as 
evidence, because the man himself who wrote it can be reached and brought before the 
committee ; and it has been adjudicated in the general committee that a paper of the 
kind cannot be introduced where we have no opportunity of cross-examining the 
writer, and I submit that it is not evidence. The witness should be called himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. That objection will go upon the record. 

Indorsed upon the back of Mr. Gillam’s letter are certain certificates, one from Mr. A. 
M. Gibson, whose handwriting I am acquainted with, a gentleman of good standing 
Another from W. A. Black, a highly respectable Methodist gentleman living in Logans- 
port, with whomI am well acquainted. Another is signed by J. W. McCaughey, an old 
gentleman of high standing in Logansport. There is another from S. B. Richardson, a 

citizen of excellent character in Logansport, and likewise a Methodist. 

The next letter I desire to lay before the committee is from the Hon. James N. Tyner, 
a member of Congress from the eighth congressional district of Indiana. He was 
elected as my successor when I was transferred to the Senate. He lives at Peru, 
Indiana, and is a gentleman of high respectability and character. 

The next letter that I desire to lay before the committee is dated Peru, Indiana, 
October 9, 1871, addressed to me and signed by several gentlemen who live in Peru and 
its vicinity. Among them is Mr. Tyner, also James M. Brown, a lawyer of good stand- 
ing, for a long time oneof the editors of the Peru Republican ; Jonas Hoover, who was 
formerly, I believe, sheriff of that county; W. H. Deniston, a name that I am familiar 
with. He is a merchant there, I believe. Also, Charles Spencer, who is a business 
man in good standing, whom I have known twenty-five years; D. R. Bearss, one of the 
wealthiest men in Miami County, living in the edge of Peru. He has been State sen- 
ator. Another signer is G. J. Reed, who is the editor of the Peru Republican, the only 
republican paper published I believe in the county, a very respectable gentleman. 
Another signer is J. Colclazer, who I think is pastor of the Methodist church at Peru. 
He was formerly pastor of that church at Logansport. I have known him for a great 
many years. He is a gentleman of good standing. Another is Dr. C. R. Quick, a 
physician of high character, very respectable, living at New Waverly, a few miles below 
Peru. 

Mr. Buair. My objection, which I wish to be noted, to the reception of any of these 
letters or certificates, is that the parties are all within reach of the subpcena of the 
committee, and not being produced in person we have no means of cross-examining - 
them and testing their knowledge and truthfulness by asking them in respect to other 
matters about this man Lakia. 

Mr. Rice. I should suppose these certificates were as good as those you offered con- 
cerning Mr. Vanvalkenburg. 

Mr. Buair. The character of that gentleman is not assailed. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Lakin is assailed. ; 

Mr. Buair.’* Similar papers were produced before the committee when taking testi- 
mony in Washington, whereupon I made the objection, and they were excluded, upon 
the ground that there was no opportunity given to cross-examine the witnesses, which is 
one of the tests of truth, as every one who practices law very well knows. 

The CHAIRMAN. A great part of the testimony submitted by your own witnesses 
generally has been purely hearsay. 

Mr. Buair. I know that, and I know also that the majority of the committee re- 
fused to exclude that sort of testimony, but availed themselves of it, and of course 
could not refuse it to the other portion of the committee after taking the benefit 
of it themselves; but ina case exactly similar to this they refused to admit such letters 
as evidence. I make the objection. I do not expect it to prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you wish a vote taken? 

Mr. Buair. I do, and I want the ayes and noes. 

The CHaIrnMAN. After the explanation I have made as to the manner in which these 
communications came to be addressed tec me, and the character of the men who have 
signed them, the proposition is now submitted to you whether they shall go upon our 
minutes as part of the evidence. 
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The question being upon the admission of the above-mentioned papers, the ayes and 
noes were taken, and resulted: | 

AyrES—Messrs. Buckley, Rice, and the chairman. 

Nors—Mr. Blair. 

So the papers were ordered to be inserted in the testimony. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA, October 10, 1871. 


DEAR Sir: Your letter of inquiry came to hand yesterday, and I hasten at once to 
collect the facts in the case and forward them to you. 

Several of the leading members of my church, as W. A. Black, J. W. McCaughey, A. 
M. Gibson, 8. B. Richardson, and others, are well acquainted with Mr. Lakin, and say 
that he left here with a character unimpeachable. A report followed him here from 
where he came from to the effect that he had seduced a young lady; but the whole 
matter was settled ; he was found innocent and acquitted, though there never were any 
formal charges preferred against him, that I can find out, only rumor and report, and 
this all gave way. He was never suspended by his own conference in the East, so far 
as I can ascertain, and he never joined this conference; but one of our bishops trans- 
ferred him to Alabama, as we understand it here, which is evidence that he was not 
suspended, and also that he was in good standing in conference, for a bishop would not 
and could not transfer him while be was under censure. 

The lady referred to has since died, and on her death-bed entirely acquitted him, 
declaring the report was without foundation. As Mr. Lakin lived at Peru, Mr. Gibson 
went up there to ascertain all the facts in the case. They say there that no man in 
Peru stands higher and fairer than Mr. Lakin. They say the report referred to had 
no foundation in truth. He was pastor of one of the charges in Peru part. of the 
time while he lived there. He also preached in Logansport several times; staid with 
W.A. Black several nights; Black says he is a first-class man. A.M. Gibson was in 
business with him for some time; he is writing a letter to you and will furnish some 
additional particulars. 

N. GILLAM, 
Pastor M. E. Church, Logansport, Indiana. 
Hon. D. D. Pratt. 7 


{Indorsed on the back.] 


We, the undersigned, certify that the statements in the within letter are true to the 
best of our knowledge. 
A. M. GIBSON. 


All of the foregoing is correct and true of the Rev. Mr. A.§. Lakin, and when I say 
that he sustained a character that was unimpeachable, I say but the bare truth. 
W. A. BLACK. 


A. Lakin is like the gold tried in the fire and not found wanting. 
J. W. McCAUGHEY. 


No man could be more chaste than Mr. Lakin while here. ; 
S. B. RICHARDSON. 


PERU, INDIANA, October 9, 1871. 


Dear Sir: During the time Rev. A. 8. Lakin lived here I did not hear a whisper 
against his character, except from democrats, who didn’t like his extreme radicalism. 
He stood well in the church, and was for a long time an acceptable pastor of the lead- 
ing Methodist Episcopal church in the city. No man, so far as I know, questioned his 
veracity, and an attempt to discredit his testimony before a court would have been an 
utter failure. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon, D. D. Pratt, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


JAS. N. ‘TYNER, 


; : PERU, INDIANA, October 9, 1871. 
Hon. D. D. Pratt, United States Senate : 


Rev. A. S. Lakin, now of Alabama, came to this place about 1859, and remained here, 
except during his absence in the United States military service, until 18¢5 or 1866. 
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During his residence here, a period of six or seven years, his conduct was irreproach- 
able and his character good. He was an acceptable pastor of one of the churches here, 
and was considered an upright, Christian gentleman. 

Yours, truly, 


Cuas. SPENCER. Jos. M. BROWN. 
D. R. BEARSS. J. Y. BaLLou. 
G. J. REED. JONAS HOOVER. 
J. COLCLAZER. J.-H. LAInu. 

J. A. ForGy, (New Waverly.) W. H. DENISTON. 
C. R. Quick. B.S. McCLinTIc. 


JAS. N. TYNER. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 12, 1871. 
JOSEPH GILL (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Where do you live? 


Answer. My home is in Arkansas. I was up here last Wednesday week and started 


home, and Mr. Warwick stopped me and said I had to appear here; then Mr. Green 
came to me. 


Question. What is your age ?: 
Answer. Fifty-one on the 10th of March. 
Question. Have you been whipped by the Ku-Klux ? 


Answer. Yes, sir; two hundred lashes, and shot at two times. Thank God, they didn’t 
hit me. 


Question. When was that ? 

Answer. In 1868. They broke me up and made me leave myhome. They were bound 
to kill me, and I went to Arkansas. 

Question, Where were you whipped ? 

_ Answer. On Briar Forks, Madison County. 

Question. How many men came? 

Answer. About twenty or twenty-five. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; horses and all. 

Question. What time of night was it ? 

Answer. About 12 o’clock at night. 

Question. How many lashes did they administer to you ? , 

Answer. There were three of them whipped me with a double strap, and when they 
hit me a hundred they felt of me and said “ Get up.” 

Question. What was your offense for which they whipped you ? 

Answer. They said I fout the white men. They came to take my horse, but I kept 
peed off of my horse. That was Tuesday evening, and Saturday night about midnight 
they came. 

Question. What did they mean by your having fought white men ? 

Answer. Because I wouldn’t let them take my horse. 

Question. Had disguised men come to take your horse ? 

Answer. No, sir; they were not disguised. 

Question. On what ground did they claim your horse ? ; 

Answer. They said they wanted him for a charger to ride tohell. I tell it to you 
just like they repeated it to me. 

Question. Were you ever whipped at any other time ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When were you shot ? 

Answer. They never shot me, but at me, about a month after that. I was trying: to 
keep them from me. I thank God they didn’t hit me. 

Q@uestion. Were they disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it in the day-time? 

Answer. No, sir ; at night. 

Question. How many were there? 

Answer. There was four of them. 

Question. You say they were after your horse then ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and swore they meant to have him. I had two of. them. 

Question. What did they want him for ? 


Answer. They said they wanted him for a charger to ride to hell. He was a mighty 
fine charger. 


Qucstion. To ride him in disguise ? 
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Answer. To ride him to hell. They said they came from hell, and wanted to ride 
back to hell. They said they had couriers come from hell nine times a day, and they 
wanted that horse to toat them. 

Question. Did they ever visit your house at any other time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a hundred and fifty and two hundred at a time. 

Question. In what year ? 

Answer. In 1868 and 1869. 

Question. What was the object of their visiting your house at these times ? 

Answer. After guns and money. 

Question. Did they search your house for guns ? 

Answer. O, they busted my trunk all to pieces. 

Question. Did they find any arms? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They wanted money also? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they find any money? 

Answer. No, sir; we kept that out of the way. 

Question. Did they do you any harm ? 
a5 ioe No, sir; nothing more than whipping me. That was the biggest harm they 

i : 

Question. They whipped you once ? 

Answer. Only once, but shot at me after that. I know the men who dene that. 

Question. Are they living there yet? 

Answer. They were living up here. Young Parks Townsend and Marion Burkes. 

Question. Did they order you to leave the country at any time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they told me if I didn’t leave they would take my life. When the 
woods got green they would get my horse and all. 

Question. You left because of this threat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and went to Arkansas. 

Question. How long did you stay? _ 

Answer. I made two crops in Arkansas with this one. 

Question. When did you come back? 

Answer. It has been six weeks ago. I came back to collect some money for this 
property I had sold out. 

Question. Do you know of any other colored men in that part of the county we 
were visited by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t. 

Question. Were there many colored men living at Brier Fork ? 

Answer. O, yes, 8ir; a good many. 

eon: Do you know any of them whose houses were visited to see if they had 

uns? 
i Answer. Yes, sir. On Mr. Walker’s plantation I reckon at least thirty houses, They 
are in town now, living here. 

Question. Did they have guns ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux take them away from them? ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, guns and pistols. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux whip any of them? 

Answer. No, sir; they beat one of the men over the head with a pistol. 

Question. What. was their object in gathering up all the guns? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

: Question. What became of the guns? 

Answer. Those that were not of much account they just broke them around the 
stumps and trees, and good ones they took off. 

Question. You say these men were all in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sit, horses and all. 

Question. Can you describe the disguises ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. You may do it. 

Answer. They had gowns on just like your overcoat, that came down to the toes, and 
some would be red and some black, like a lady’s dress, only open before.: The hats 
were made of paper, and about eighteen inches long, and at the top about as thick as 
your ankle; and down around the eyes it was bound around like horse-covers, and on 
the mouth there was hair of some description, I don’t know what. It looked like a 
mustache, coming down to the breast, and you couldn’t see none of the face, nor noth- 
ing; you couldn’t see a thing of them. 

Question. Did they have horns ? 

_ Answer. Some of them had horns about as long as my finger, and made black. 

Question. Who did these men say they were? 
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Answer. They said they came from hell; that they died at.Shiloh fight and Bull 
Run. 

Question. What did they come here for? 

Answer. They said they came back to give every man his rights. 

Question. Did they have anything to say about radicals? 

Answer. They throwed up the radical party tous a great deal; that we were damned 
radicals, and men that were in the Army they said were damned Yankees, and fought 
against them, and they wanted to give them justice. 

Question. Dia they say anything ‘about the negroes voting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said that if they come here to Huntsville, what they would 
do. They just rode plainly, like you are, and said that if they came and voted against 
them what would become of them; that they shouldn’t live on the lands; they 
would drive them away, and this, that, and the other, and they might go to the Yan- 
kees. 

Question. What did they say of the Yankees ? 

Answer. They didn’t have much to say about them. 

Question. Did they have anything to say about carpet-baggers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What? 

Answer. They said these damned carpet-baggers were going through the country 
fooling us all. 

Question. Did they say they were determined you colored should not vote? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a thousand times; but we would override that. A great many 
voted, and a great many feared to and didn’t. 

Question. In what part of Arkansas have you been living ? 

Answer. Phillips County. 

Question. Is it very peaceable there ? 

Answer. Just as quiet as a lamb, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you serve in the Union Army ? 
Answer. No, sir; I was withthem. I traveled with them but was not a soldier, or 
anything of the kind. I went around with them, and waited on them for protection. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. Were you a slave before ohe: war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In this State? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in Madison County. No; Iam too fast. In Morgan County, but 
all in this State. The river divided them—the Tennessee River. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. In what year was it that you were WePpees on Brier Fork ? 

Answer. Kighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

Question. Were the men disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What were their names? 

Answer. O, you are too hard for me, sir. I can’t tell that. I couldn’t see their faces 
to tell who they were. | 

Question. How many of them were there? 

Answer. I think there was twenty or twenty-five that whipped me. 

Question. You say you were shot at? 

Answer. Yes, sir, five times; but, thank God, they didn’t hit me. They hit my dog. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. About a month afterward. 

Question. Who else did you say shot at you? 

Answer. Mr. Parks Townsend and Marion Burkes. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were, horses and all. 

Question. How did you recognize them? How did you know them ? 

Answer. When they were shooting at me I knew them by their faces; they threw 
the cloths up from their faces, and then I knew their voices. I lived with Mr. Town- 
send being near twelve months, and that was the next year. 

Question. Where does Mr. Townsend live? 

Answer. He lives out at what is called McDavid’s old mill, about two miles from the 
line of Tennessee and this county, on the Fayetteville road. 

Question. Marion Burke, where does he live? | 

winswer. He was living there, himself and his father. His father was a blacksmith. 

Question. Are both of these men in this county now ? 

Answer. I don’t know. I have been gone away from here you see. 

Question. Were there any others with them at the time ? 
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Answer. There was another genuewen with them, but I didn’t know who he was. 
He staid back in the dark. 

Question. Was it at night? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about midnight Saturday night. They got some four or five guns 
that night, and broke two or three, and carried off a double-barreled gun belonging to 
Tom Anderson; and they told Mr. Walker’s people that I was shot and in the bed, but, 
thank God, they didn’t hit me; that’s one blessing. I saved that shot, but they hit 
my dog. I was very thankful that they didn’t hit me. They told at Mr. Walker's that 
I was shot—the colored population did. 

Question. What Mr. Walker? 

Answer. Mr. Pope Walker—the colored men living on his plantation. He is a law- 
yer, and lives in town here. . 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 12, 1871. 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As Mr. Richardson was called as a witness at the request of the 
minority of the committee, his examination may be conducted by you, General Blair. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. State how long you have lived in Alabama, Mr. Richardson. 

Answer. Well, sir, I was bora and reared in this State, in the adjoining county of Lime- 
stone. 

Question. How old are you now ? 

Answer. I am thirty-two years old. 

Question. What is your present occupation ? 

Answer. I am a lawyer. 

. Question. What county do you practice in? 

Answer. The county of Madison. 

Question. Were you in the army during the war ? 

Answer. I was, sir; in the contederate : army. 

Question. State, if you please, whether, prior to the breaking out of the war, you 
took any side in the controversy. 

Answer. I had just graduated at college about the time that the excitement broke out 
relative to the war. JI came back home, and wasthen quite a young man. I did take 
quite an active part at that day and time, and indorsed and adopted the prevailing 
Union sentiments of North Alabama. That was the guiding influence of my life, and 
as such a young man, full of all that impetus and impulse that young men had at that 
time, I heartily indorsed what was called the co-operation, or Union view of the mat- 
ter. J was very much opposed to the secession of the State of Alabama, and did not 
aprove the plan by which it was done. I thought it would be voted down if sub- 
mitted to the people; looked upon the manner in which it was conducted as a 
great wrong upon the rights of the people of this State, and I so considered the 
vote on the ordinance of secession. After the State seceded there was a great deal 
of bitterness in my county of Limestone upon the question of the policy of secession. 
I was among those who were advocates of co-operation for the purpose of preventing 
secession. I was very young, aud knew but little about politics, but I imbibed the 
principles and views of my father upon that subject, and doubtless was a great deal less 
prudent on the subject than he was. I remember distinctly, as an evidence of my own 
participation in the matter, to have made a Union speech, sir. 

Question. On what occasion ? 

Answer. On the 22d of February, on Washington’s birthday. TheStateof Alabama, I 
think, seceded on the llth of January. I made that speech on the 22d of February, 
Washington’s birthday, at the instance of a good many men in the community, who 
entertained the same sentiments and views that I did, while there were a great many 
who were opposed to those views. I did it rather as a mouthpiece of that sentiment 
there. Iwas quite a young man, as I' stated before, but possessed of all the ardor and 
impetus that young men had at that time, and I dared to make it. I made it in the 
Presbyterian Church at Athens. I have got that speech yet, sir. 

Question. Was the prevailing sentiment in your county, or county town, in favor of 
the Union ? | 

Answer. I think it was decidedly so. 

Question. At that time? | 

Answer. At that time decidedly in favor of it. Now, the county voted for Mr. Breck- 
inridge; Bell and Douglas presented the co-operation ticket; it voted for Mr. Breck- 
inridge; but that was no evidence that they were in favor of secession, for a great 
many who voted for Breckinridge were afterward Union men, while many leading 
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‘men in favor of Mr. Breckinridge were afterward secessionists. The feeling was very 
bitter over in that county, as it was in North Alabama generally; but especially in 
Limestone County. Asa further evidence of the sentiment, I aided and assisted in put- 
ting up the United States flag on the court-house of Athens. I suppose that was three 
months after the State of Alabama had seceded—at least it was between two and three 
months, to the best of my recollection. There was a party of us who did it; I have 
forgotten, but my best recollection is that there were about eleven of us who put that 
flag up on the.court-house in Athens. I didn’t go up to the cupola myself; there was 
a young man who was more agile and expert in matters of that kind, who ascended to 
the top of the cupola and put the flag out; we protected him in doing it; it staid 
there tor two or three weeks. There were a good ‘many threats made about taking 
it down, but we resolved that it should not be taken down, and when it was taken 
down we took it down ourselves. 

_ Question. As a matter of prudence? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a3 a matter of prudence; to keep from disturbances in the commu- 
nity, we took that flag down ourselves; it staid there for two or three weeks. 

Question. You subsequently followed the fortunes of your State ? 

Answer. I did, sir; and I think every young man who put that flag up did. 

Question. Went into the confederate army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

. Question. And served through the war? 

Answer. I served until the battle of Chickamauga, where I was disabled by a broken 
limb, and was discharged from the army, and never went back. I was on crutches 
when the war ceased. 

- Question. Have you resided in.this State since the war? 

Answer. I have, since 1867, in this county. In 1865 I was elected to the legislature 
_ Alabama from Limestone County; at the expiration of that year moved to this 
place. 

Question. You were elected under Mr. Johnson’s policy? 

Answer. Yes, sir; under the reconstruction policy of Mr. Johnson. 

Question. State, Mr. Richardson, the condition of affairs in this and the neighboring 
counties with which you are now acquainted. | 

Answer. My opinion, and it is based upon my circulation through these counties, and 
especially the lower district, of which Major Sloss is the Representative, in which I 
attend court —— 7 

Question. In what counties do you attend court? 

Answer. I attend court every time in Limestone County; I frequently attend courts 
in Colbert, Lawrence, and Morgan Counties—both the circuit and county courts. From 
my. observation in those counties, I believe that the people, though they do not indorse 
and approve heartily the lawg that have been made in many instances, yet there is a 
general disposition on their part to obey them, as far as I have observed. There is a 
general disposition to obey the laws, however unpleasant and disagreeable in some 
instances our State and Federal laws are, according to our sentiments. I know very 
well that an act of our legislature has created a great deal of dissatisfaction through- | 
out wee Alabama. That act relates to what is known as the Ku-Klux organization 
in this State. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you mean the act passed December 26, 1868? 

Answer. I can’t recollect the date of it now. It is the act which pronounced every 
man found in disguise a felon and an outlaw, and which gave any man the right to | 
' shoot him down. That is the sum and substance of it, according to my recollection. 
He is declared an outlaw when found in disguise. That law has created dissatisfaction 
for this reason. At the same time, I think it is that act that gives the party injured the 
right to come forward and sue the county for damages. The people, generally, look 
upon it in this way; that the men who are committing outrages in this country are high- 
waymen and robbers; that they are identified with no political parties; that they are 
merely seeking their own selfish ends and views, trying to accomplish them and nothing 
else; and for that reason the people do not think they ought to be held responsible 
pecuniarily, in damages, for the acts of such men. They do not consider it at all as 
being political in any respect. That is my observation, and that is my opinion. 


By Mr. Barr: | _ 

Question. Are the laws executed promptly and efficiently in the counties in which 
you practice ? | | 

Answer. No, sir. 

AQuestion. For what reason ? . 
_ Answer. I can speak more knowingly for the county in which I live now, Madison. 
County. The sheriff of this county, who is Joseph T. Doyle, I consider utterly ineffi- 
cient. He is not the sheriff now, because he was required to give additional bond and 
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security by the grand jury, and was unable to do so and resigned. I understood— 
whether true or not I can’t state—that the government was going to take steps 
for his removal; but he resigned when the grand jury required him to give bonds. 
Mr. Doyle was an intemperate man. In addition to being intemperate, he was a very 
timid man. I have heard of disturbances in this county where I thought, and other 
citizens thought, it was his duty to summon a posse and go and arrest the perpetrators. 
He would never go out of the corporate limits of this town when such things as these 
were afloat. He would not go out at all; he was afraid to go, and he said he was 
afraid to go. | 

Question. When was he elected sheriff? | | 

reel He was elected sheriff at the time that the constitution of this State was 
voted on. 

Question. And rejected by the people ? : | 

Answer. And rejected by the people; so reported by General Meade, I believe, who 
was then probably in command; I think it was General Meade thought it had been 
rejected, and reported it was rejected by such a number of votes. I don’t know 
whether I am mistaken or not asto whether it was General Meade who was then in 
command of this military department. | 

Question. I believe you are correct about that. The act of Congress required a ma- 
jority of the registered votes. | 

Answer. Yes, sir; the policy of our people was not to vote, in order to keep a majority 
of the registered voters from appearing as having voted. 

Question. I understand that Mr. Doyle was voted for at that election for sheriff, and 
elected in the absence of the democratic vote ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my recollection, that Doyle was elected at that time. That 
constitution was voted down by the people, and it was afterward declared to be the 
law of the land, and in that declaration these officers were put upon the people. 

Question. Were any of the officers elected at that time in your county inefficient ? 

Answer. Well, I looked upon the probate judge of this county as being, at the time he. 
went into office, incapacitated for discharging the duties of that office, for the reason. 
that he had never, from my observation of him, studied law. He had been a sash and: 
blind maker in this corporation. I don’t think he was a man qualified to administer 
the affairs of the probate judge’s office, through which office all the property of the 
county would pass—wards, administrations, the business of executors, &c. I domr’t. 
think he was qualified, though I must say, in justice to him, that the office of probate. 
judge, so far as it refers to the books, dockets, and papers of every kind, is kept well,, 
and we find no difficulty when we go in there as lawyers in finding records or papers. 
In that respect the office is very well kept, but I did not consider and do not yet con-. 
sider him a man qualified to pass upon legal points that are presented to him. 

Question. Except as you have stated, the inefficiency of the officers, what has been the 
condition of the country; are there any reasons which have led to disturbances in 
your midst ? 

Answer. I consider the character of the men holding office in this county and in the 
adjoining counties as having been an irritating cause creating dissatisfaction among. 
our people. As a general thing they were complete and entire strangers to our people ; 
they were not identified with us in our interests norin our sympathies. That gave 
the people great dissatisfaction. In addition to that, they thought that these officers. 
had been imposed upon them unjustly and improperly. 

Question. By the act of Congress? | 
_ Answer. By act of Congress. But notwithstanding the fact that they believed these. 
men were inimical to theirinterests as a general thing, that they were unfriendly to 
them ih sympathy, the people have shown, in my opinion, a general disposition to 
abide by what the laws were, and treat those men who are in office with that kind of 
courtesy and consideration which men filling these offices are entitled to. They 
were disposed to obey the law, and to do the best they could under the circumstances, 
hoping that a better time would come, and to put down these disturbances which I 
- know have occurred in some of these counties. 

Question. What was the origin of those disturbances that you. speak of? | 

Answer. So far as my knowledge goes, General, these disturbances have originated in 
neighborhood feuds. They have originated in a recollection of wrongs and of rumors 
and tales that were told upon each other in neighborhoods during the war to a very 
great extent. Now I hear of a difficulty down in Limestone County, where I am very 
well acquainted, in which I am satisfied that it wasn’t at all political, for the reason 
that I was well acquainted with the parties. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What case was that ? ; 
_ Answer. That was the case of old man Weir and his treatment by Moore, and Blair, 
and Gibson, and some others whose names I can’t now recollect. I don’t think, from 
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what I have heard of that, and what I know of the parties, that there ig anything po- 
litical in it whatever. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. You think it grew out of personal feuds between the parties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; neighborhood animosities and bickerings. 

Question. Do you know anything of the organization in this region of country soon 
after the war of what was called the Loyal Leagues? _ 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Give us some‘idea of what those organizations were. 

Answer. All that I can tell you of the organization of the Loyal Leagueis from what 
I heard; nothing that I know of my own personal knowledge. I know, tothe best 
of my information and belief, that such an organization existed here inthis country. 
It was publicly declared. We knew its president; I did in Limestone County. He 
was Daniel H. Bingham. He was said to be, or acknowledged to be, the president of 
the Loyal League. I was better acquainted in Limestone County than I am inthis. I 
remember that they used to meet in an old drug-store on the corner of the square in 
Athens; that was in ’66; they would meet once a week. At that time they met in the 
day. I could see them going up into the house. I remember a disturbance that took 
place when they met there. It was created by a negro, whose name I have now for- 
gotten, out on the streets, just before he went up into the Loyal League room. The 
cause of the disturbance was that some white man was remonstrating with him about 
going into that League, and secretly engaging in political matters. It was just merely 
a remonstrauce, but a fuss ensued. I don’t know how it occurred, but a difficulty en- 
sued; some blows passed, and there was a good deal of excitement created. 

Question. What was understood to be the object of those Leagues? 

Answer. The object was, so far as I understood, to get the colored people into them, 
and instill into them animosity and prejudice against the native southern white peo- 
ple. That’s what I understood to be the object of the Leagues, and to thereby insure 
their votes for the radical party. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Instill animosity and prejudice against whom ? 
Answer. Against the native southern white people; that was what we understood 
here to be the object of the Loyal League. 


By Mr. Bua: 


Question. Is that the general understanding among the people ? 

Answer. That’s what I believe to be the general understanding ; that was the man- 
ner in which we accepted it. | | : 

Question. Was there any attempt, and if so what, on the part of the white people to 
organize themselves to resist this movement; did it lead to similar organizations on 
their part? 

Answer. Well, I have always believed that the Loyal League was the parent of the © 
Ku-Klux organization ; and from what I could hear of the Ku-Klux organization, and 
from what I knew of it from young men, it was formed and organized for the purpose 
of being a check upon the Loyal League; at least that is what it was accepted as in 
this community, as being a check upon the Loyal League, and as being a terror to evil- 
doers, whoever they might be. ) 

Question. Were there any outrages instigated by this Loyal League, and committed 
by them, to your knowledge or information ? . 

Answer. Do you mean by that, violence to the person of any individual ? 

Question. Yes; or violence or outrages to property, or disorder of any kind ? 

- Answer. I heard of no violence that I now recollect of perpetrated by any one be- 
longing to the Loyal League, which was charged as an outrage committed by such an 
individual because he was a member of the Loyal League. I heard of no such vio- 
lence. 

Question. Was there any collision between these organizations, do you recollect? 

_ Answer. Between the Loyal League and the organization known as the Ku-Klux? 

Question. Yes, sir. i : 

Answer. Well, sir, there was a collision here in this town in 1868; I think it was in 
the latter part of October. | 

Question. Known as the riot? 

Answer. Known as the riot in this town in 1868; if I remember correctly it was Just 
preceding the election. | 

Question. Were you here at that time? 

dAnswer. I was. | 

_ Question. Did you see it? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. State what you know in reference to the origin and the circumstances at- 
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tending it, as well from your own knowledge of what came under your own observa- 
tion as what. was subsequently developed in testimony. | 

Answer. You just wish me to give an account of that disturbance that night ? 

Question. To give an account of it. 

Answer. I was attending a performance—— 

Question. Give also your views of its origin. 

Answer. Well, with a view of its origin, L will commence then with that first. It oc- 
curred on Saturday night, according to my best recollection; on Saturday there was a 
large meeting held in the court-house yard. ‘There were a great many colored people 
attending that meeting. C.C. Sheets, then from Decatur, was one of the principal 
speakers. I remember to have been standing in one of the lower rooms of the court- 
house building. The platform was erected on the east side of the court-house, and I 
heard Mr. Sheets state to the colored people that he had been interfered with a few 
nights before that in Florence by the Ku-Klux, and that he had promised them then 
that he would not make the abusive and inflammatory speeches that he had been mak- 
ing before that. That is, in substance, what he said. I can’t assume to state his 
words. He said that he had promised the Ku-Klux that he would not make such a 
speech, but having got up here where there are so many colored people he wasn’t. afraid 
to say what he pleased, and that if the colored people would do what it became them as 
men to do, they would carry with them weapons and shoot down these men wherever 
they found them; that the reason the Ku-Klux paraded the country was because the 
negroes were weak-kneed, or words to that effect; that was the idea. He made. that 
day a very inflammatory speech, and one that aroused the negroes very much and 
seemed to appeal to their passions as much as any speech I have ever heard made in 
this country. The negroes were very much excited under this speech; they remained 
here during the day, large numbers of them, and at night there was a meeting held in 
this court-room. Iremember that in going to tea to the Huntsville Hotel, where I 
boarded, I met—I can’t say how many—but numbers of negroes, coming to that meet- 
ing with guns. They carried them not concealed at all, and there was a great deal of 
excitement among the negroes throughout the town. After I got my supper I went to 
a performance at the Thespian Hall. During the performance the announcement was 
made that the Ku-Klux were coming in. I came out of the hall and came np right 
opposite here, at the northeast corner of the square, by the Moore building, at the head 
of Washington street. I was standing there when the Ku-Klux came around. I 
suppose theré were one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fitty of them. 
Many men estimated them as a great many more than that, but I don’t think there 
was more than one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty. They passed 
around very quietly, because there was but little noise when they passed around. 
They passed down the same street they came up, going on down toward the market- 
house, northward. The rear of the-column had reached nearly to the market- 
house, when I discovered that a great many of these colored people had left this 
meeting and were out near the court-house gate, and some in the street; I was 
standing leaning against a post at this corner of the Moore. block when, I sup- 
pose, twenty-five or fifty colored people were passing down behind me, following the 
column ; I took hold of of one of the negro men; put my hands on him; he had a 
repeater in his band; I didn’t know his name; the moon was shining bright; I said to 
hin, ‘“ Put up that pistol; don’t go after those men, because you will create a disturb- 
ance in the community.” JI hadn’t more than said that before there was a shot from 
the court-house gate, and after that repeated shots; I don’t know how many were 
fired; I stepped behind the Moore block to protect myself, and there were several shots 
fired; I am satisfied, from my own observation, that the first shot came from some 
colored people within the court-house yard ; I afterward, at the request of a lieuten- 
ant or a captain stationed here, belonging to the command then here under command 
of General Ruger—that is, I understand that the request came from General Ruger, 
that I should take the testimony of citizens, who observed and saw this riot, in order 
to find out the truth of it—I took the testimony; all of it; I took the.testimony of, I 
reckon, at least from thirty-five to fifty witnesses, in my law-office, on the subject of 
this riot, both colored men and white men. The decided preponderance of that testi- 
mony conclusively showed, to my own mind, as did my observation, that the first shot 
was fired from the colored people within the court-house yard; at least it was fired 
from a mass of people gathered there; whether it was by a white man or a colored man 
I couldn’t say, nor could the witnesses ; it came, however, from the court-house yard ; 
that Ku-Klux organization, or- procession of men, I think, didn’t tire a shot that night, 
sir; I know this from the testimony that was adduced there before me, and it was 
sworn to; several witnesses swore that before this organization or procession came 
into town, there were a good many colored men, alleged to have been headed by one 
Charle& Hale, went out to the edge of town to meet the Ku-Klux organization before 
they reached here at all; they went nearly half a mile from town to meet them; they 
saw them coming, and when they saw them coming they took fright and came back 
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to the court-house; the negroes didn’t fire upon them when they came in at all; not 
when they first came in. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux fire at all? 

Answer. I am satisfied that they did not while I saw them, and I saw them from the 
time they entered the square until they left, and I had conversation with them after 
the riot was over. 

Question. Was there any testimony taken before you that showed that the Ku-Klux 
had fired any of the shots? 

Answer. There was not a particle; if I am not mistaken, and I don’t think I am, I 
heard General Ruger state that he observed these men from his window in the hotel 
where he was boarding, and that he was satisfied that they never did fire a shot. 

Question. Then they simply paraded around the square? 

Answer. Nothing else in the world; and there were various expressions during that 
meeting there that day, that these men of the Ku-Klux organization were afraid to 
come in here. 

Question. Was there any person injured by this firing? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were four or five persons injured, wounded, and, I believe, 
two killed. 

Question. Then the firing took place among persons who were mingled together in 
the crowd around the court-house and streets ? 

Answer. It was just promiscuous out there in the streets and court-house yard ; they 
seemed to be firing at random—just random shots; who was firing I couldn’t tell. 

Question. Who was killed ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have forgotten. 

Question. There was a J udge Thurlow, was there not ? 

Answer. O, yes; yourefresh my memory; Judge Silas Thurlow, of Limestone County, 
was killed; he was shot at this north gate here. 

Question. Was there any evidence showing by whom he was shot? 

Answer. None at all, sir. 

— Question. Was there a man by the name of Cox shot? 

Answer. Yes, sir; William W.Cox was shot, somewhere in the head; I have forgot- 
ten where; there was q negro named Roper shot, and a negro by the name of Martin 
shot, and then there was a negro killed, whose name I have forgotten. 

Question. This man Cox was a conservativo, or democrat, was 3 he Bou ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a democrat. 

Question. Judge Thurlow was a ae 3 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Cox killed? 

Answer. No, sir; Cox was very badly shot. 

- Question. Who shot him ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I don’t know. 

Question. Do you know of the testimony implicating any one? 

Answer. Not at all. 

Question. Was there any testimony going to designate any person as having shot any 
of those negroes ? 

Answer. None at all. 

Question. No person identified ? 

Answer. No person was identified, either in that testimony or afterward in the courts, 
where parties were indicted. 

Question. It was subsequently examined in the courts ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the indictments were nol. prossed. 

Question. All of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all parties charged; black and white. 

Question. As to that testimony, I “want you to state as distinctly and succinctly as 
you can what persons or class of persons were indicated as having commenced this 
shooting. 

Answer. My recollection of that testimony is, and there was a mass of it, that it all 
tended to show that the firing began within the court-house yard, near the gate. As 
I said before, there was a meeting being held up here in this court-room, and I had 
noticed when the Ku-Kldx organization passed around the court-house yard that the 
colored people followed them ‘around the court-house as they passed on around, keep- 
ing with them from curiosity or something else; I couldn’t tell what. But evidently 
everybody was apprehensive of a difficulty. As the Ku-Klux passed off down the 
street to the northeast, after passing by the east side of the court-house, the first shot 
was fired, and I know it came from the east side of the court-house where a great many 
negroes were assembled, and there were white people among them too, because there 
were white republicans attending that meeting. 

Question. The people in attendance upon that meeting poured out of the court-house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud came from that exit, from this hall, and poured around the building ? 
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Answer. They came around the building as the Ku-Klux passed around the square, 
and they made a general halt on the east side of the court-house and they there stopped. 
From that point I heard the first shot fired. 

Question. Was Cox shot there? | 

Answer. Cox was shot out in the street, near that gate. 

ee Were there many persons, citizens, congregated on the other side of the 
street : 

Answer. Yes, sir; all around the square; there was a large number of citizens all. 
around the square. 

ted How many persons do you suppose were in the street and around the 
square | 

Answer. I should think, and it is a mere matter of opinion as to a crowd, on which 
people will differ, but I should say there were at least a thousand white people around 
the square looking at that organization passing around. 

Question. How many negroes? 7 

Answer. Well, sir, there were from a thousand to fifteen hundred, just to make a 
rough guess. | | 

Question. This testimony, which you reduced to writing at the request of an officer 
of the Army, was forwarded to the headquarters of General Ruger? | 

Answer. I turned it over to that officer. I can’t recollect the officer’s name because 
I wasn’t acquainted with him. He left the post soon after that, butI gave him that 
testimony, and if I recollect right he said he forwarded it to Georgia. i 

Question. To the headquarters? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s what he told me he was going to do. 

Question. State, if you please, if there is, in your opinion, any such thing as Ku-Klux 
in this county at this time. . 

Answer. I think not, general. I am confident that there is no such organization. 

Question. Is there any difficulty here in executing the law ? 

Answer. None at all. 

Question. Have any of these Ku-Klux been prosecuted here? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there have been prosecutions instituted here against men charged 
with being Ku-Klux. In the United States court there have been several prosecu- 
tions. 

Question. For acts committed recently ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Any convictions obtained ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Mr. Nicholas Davis stated in his testimony that he prosecuted certain par- 
ties who were hold to bail, and that the officers took. insufficient bail for them. Do 
you recollect that case? 

Answer. I remember to have heard Mr. Davis say something about such a case. 

Question. He stated it himself. I did not know but what you knew of it. 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t remember any of the circumstances connected with it at ail. 
I remember to have appeared here in a case against two young men; I defended them. 
They were charged with being Ku-Klux—young Martin, and the other defendant, 
whose name I have forgotten. The charge was made by one Pryor Turner. The in- 
vestigation took place before Robert W. Wilson, and W. B .Figures, a justice of the 
peace, in this room. Mr. Figures is well known in this community as to his political 
sentiments. He is the editor of the Advocate. 

Question. A radical paper ? 

Answer. A radical paper, thoroughly republican in all of his sentiments; and he pro- 
nounced these men innocent, and discharged them. Then there were several other 
cases that I have heard of. I would like to state, general, 1 stated that I had a 
conversation with that procession of men after that riot was over. It might seem, 
from that, that I had some identification with that organization. I never belonged to 
any Ku-Klux organization, though I have had applications to join them ; I never joined 
any such organization, because I was opposed to them. I didn’t think it was right. 
I didn’t like secrecy about anything, about any organization, and I thought it would 
result in evil. After that riot was over, there was a knot of us young men gathered 
out on the corner of the street. The Ku-Klux were down Washington street drawn up 
in line of battle, as well as I could discover, from my position. I thought, and so did 
others standing there, that they were coming back in the square. I remember having 
proposed to the crowd, generally, that we go down and see them, and advise them to 
leave the square, and not come back; that they would get into collision with the ne- 
groes and create a disturbance. I was afraid they would create a disturbance on the: 
square, and I proposed to the crowd that some of us go down there and see them. I 
went nfyself to that procession, and there I discovered a man who, from his appearance, 
being outside of the line, I took to be an officer, or in command. I walked up to him 
and told him J wanted a conversation with him. J had no idea who he was, and J 
don’t know now who he was. I told him I thought it was very imprudent and indis 
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ereet for his company to go back on that square; that it would result in. bloodshed 
and create a great deal of disturbance, and our people would be visited with punish- 
ment. That was the idea or the substance of what I told him, and that, I thought he 
ought to leave the town. He remarked to me that he would take my advice. I 
further told him that the United States commander, General Ruger, had ordered a 
company to come in, and that there would be an unfortunate disturbance, and he 
ought to leave town. He turned ifmmediately and said, “ We don’t want to create a 
disturbance. We are not here for a disturbance, unless we are attacked.” That’s what 
or said to me, and rode off, and I never heard anything more of the Ku-Klux; they 
left. ; | 

Question. Do you know a negro man named Joe Gill? 

Answer. I do not, by that name. He may have an alias. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of Parks Townsend, and another named 
Marion Burks ? 

Answer. I know a man by reputation of the name of Parks Townsend; I don’t know 
him personally. | 

Question. Where does he live ? | | 

Answer. I can’t say in what part of this county he lives, because I do not know. 

Question. Is he a man of reputation, or what is his character ? 

Answer. Well, sir, if there is anything against his character I have not heard it. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of Shapard, who testified before this com- 
mittee yesterday ? | 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Did you ever practice in Blount County ? 

Answer. Inever did. I do not know Shapard personally; I have heard of him as a 
man. 

Question. Do you know his reputation ? 

Answer. Well, sir, to a very limited extent, 

Question. I wish you to state now to the committee whether you consider that the 
public sentiment in this portion of the country isin favor of executing the laws and 
maintaining the peace and the quiet of the community against all organizations of 
whatever character and description. 

Answer. I believe that the people generally of those counties in- North Alabama 

where I have been are decidedly and unqualifiedly in favor of the execution of the 
law, and especially for the suppression of all outrages and the arrest of all perpetrators | 
of violence. 

Question. How long has this been the condition of affairs here in this part of the 
State of which you speak? - 

“Answer. Well, I think, in answer to that question, I can say that the people have 
been more disposed for the last eighteen months to see the law enforced than they 
had been at any time since the surrender—decidedly more disposed to have the law 
enforced, and to see it rigidly executed, because it was to their own interest and pro- 
tection that it should be. a 

Question. Has the fact that the people of Alabama have rescued the controlof their 
affairs from the persons who were imposed upon them under the act of Congress been 
the cause of the restoration of peace and good order and tranquillity ? 

Answer. I think that the election of Robert B. Lindsay, as governor of this State, 
has done a great deal to give satisfaction to the people; it has added greatly to their 
disposition to maintain law and order. | ; 

Question. Do you believe that much of the disorder and turbulence in the State arose 
from the fact that the people of the State had a constitution and officers imposed 
upon them in violation of the first act of Congress—the reconstruction act of Congress? 
Do you believe that that gave rise to much of the turbulence? 

Answer. I know that it did; because the people were restless, impatient, and greatly 
dissatisfied, by reason of that constitution being imposed upon them in the way that 
it was done, and from that flowed a great deal of the turbulence in this State. 

Question. Do you believe that a complete restoration of their rights as citizens to 
those who are now under disabilities, and the complete restoration of local self-govern- 
ment, would restore entire peace and tranquillity to these people ? | 

Answer. My own opinion of that is that, if a general bill of amnesty was passed by 
the Congress of the United States, it would do more to arouse the dormant feeling of 
affection for the Union in this State than anything else that could be done; that it 
would do more to create harmony, and to rub out and obliterate the animosities and 
prejudices that have sprung up and been created by the war, than anything else that 
could be done. | 

Question. Do the people regard the disqualification of their ablest men by the four- 
teenth amendment for all public service as a great hardship to them ? 

Answer. They do; they look upon it as being a great privation to them that the men 
who are the most experienced in political matters, many of them the ablest men in our 
State, are unable to hold office. 
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eakione Do they think they are deprived of the benefit of their experience and 
judgment 

oe Yes, sir; being deprived of that, they feel that it isa great hardship upon 
then. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You spoke of having made a Union 8peech on the 22d of February, 1861, 
after Alabama had seceded, and again, subsequently do that, in company with others, 
of having put up the flag of the United States on the court-house at Athens. What 
meee you, subsequently to your then condition of feeling, to enter the confederate 
army 

Answer. The speech that I made on the 22d day of February, being the birthday of 
Washington, was made at the instance, as I believe I stated before, of many of my 
friends, who agreed with me in the sentiments that I expressed in that speech, which 
were in favor of the Union and its preservation. I afterward entered the army as a 
confederate soldier, freely and from my own choice, for the reason that it had then 
become a question whether I should side with my own people or whether I should 
fight in the Army of the United States. Upon that question I had no hesitancy what- 
ever. As long as there was a possibility, so far as my then limited intelligence in polit- 
ical matters could discern, of the Union being preserved and kept together, entertain- 
ing merely the sentiments ‘of my father—having his views reflected upon me—I was for 
its preservation and maintenance. I went into ‘the confederate army because it had be- 
come an actual and real fact that there was no Union, so far as Alabama was concerned ; 
that it was gone, and that I either had to go up North or stay South; the latter I had 
no hesitancy in doing. 

Question. Were you then in favor of the maintenance of the Union, if possible, at the 
time you entered the confederate army ? 

Answer. At the time that I went into the confederate army, which was after the call 
that Mr. Lincoln made for 75,000 troops, my feelings upon that subject had changed ; 
there had been an entire change i in my feelings upon that subject after that call for 

75,000 truops. 

Question. You were, then, no longer in favor of maintaining the Union, I understand ? 

Answer. I was in favor, Senator, ‘of abiding Dy. my State then, following her destiny. 

Question. Your State at that time had seceded ? 

Answer. It had gone out on the 11th day of January. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Had it seceded when you made the speech in February ? 

Answer. It had seceded; there was a strong sentimentat that time in North Alabama, 
that North Alabama should join Tennessee. 

Question. So you still had hopes that the State might be retained, or a portion of it, 
when you made that speech ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we still had hopes that the ordinance of secession would be sub- 
mitted to the people, and we would have a vote on it. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. I that case, I understand from your expressed sentiments, you would have 
voted against secession ? 

Answer. Unquestiouably. 

Question. Did you not regard the call of Mr. Lincoln for 75,000 troops as a constitu- 
tional duty imposed upon him to maintain and protect. the Union. 

Answer. I did not, for this reason, that I thought compulsion toward the wayward 
and erring sisters was the worst policy that could be pursued ; and that expediency should 
have rather become the wisdom of the President than an actual execution of the law. 

Question. Was he not expressly authorized by an old act of Congress to make that 
call which was recited in his proclamation ? | 

Answer. My recollection of that call is, that it recited the authority under which he 
acted in making the call. 

Question. Did you ever examine that authority ? 

_ Answer. I never did, that I now remember of. 

Question. You are satistied that such a law exists, are you not, justifying this call? 

Answer. I have no reason to believe that it does not exist. 

Question. The whole purpose of that call was to put down this insurrection in the 
Southern States, was it not? 

— Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you not regard it as his duty, as the chief magistrate, sworn to execute 
the laws, to make that call? Did you suppose he had any discretion in the matter a. 

Answer. I regarded it in this way—if I can recall my impressions upon that subject— 
that it was more sacredly the duty of the President of the United States to do all things 
that lay in his power to preserve and maintain the Union, and that in the preservation 
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and maintenance of the Union, if he could still reclaim the affections and the interest 
and the good wishes of the people of the Southern country, that in that way he would 
better maintain the Union; and I looked upon the call for 75,000 troops as having an 
irritating and exasperating tendency among the people, and likely to carry a great 
many men who were in sympathy with the Union, and partial to its maintenance, 
under the storm of feeling into that channel in which they did not want to go. 

Question. Will you please state what other method, known to the law, Mr. Lincoln 
had of putting down this insurgction, except calling upon the people of this country 
to aid him in putting it down ? 

Answer. Well, sir, my own opinion about that is just simply this: that if Alabama, 
for instance, had been let alone, even after she seceded, and no war had been waged on 
her, she would have been back in the Union in six months. | 

Question. What evidence have you of that? | 

Answer. I have that evidence to my own mind, that the majority of the people of 
Alabama were in favor of the Union, and that they were overawed and trampled 
down by reason of votes that were cast at the convention which voted her out of the 
Union, which did not represent the sentiments of the people, and if they had had an 
opportunity to have voted on that ordinance of secession, the people would have voted 
it dawn. That is why I believe, if Alabama had been let alone, and she had not been 
disturbed, and thereby the passions of her people aroused, which is more strongly done 
when blood is shed than under any other circumstances, she would have been back in 
the Union in six months. 

Question. All this is a mere matter of speculation, is it not? 

Answer, All matter of opinion on my part, of what I believe the sentiments of the 
people were. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. If the secession element in this State was so strong as to bring about a 
refusal in the convention to submit the ordinance of secession to the people, do you not 
think it would have been strong enough also to have prevented the Union element 
from cue a majority of votes against secession, if the ordinance had been sub- 
mitte : 

_ Answer. Then, if that had been the case, the fight or struggle, instead of being with 
the friends of the Union, would have been in Alabama, against the men who were 
fighting to throttle us. | | 

Question. Was it not a fact that when the convention met in 1861, a majority, when 
it first assembled, was in favor of the Union ? 

Answer. Let me understand that question. 

Question. I will ask it again.. When the convention met, was not a majority of it in 
favor of maintaining the Union; the convention of 1861, I mean, which passed the 
ordinance of secession ? 

Answer. I have understood from gentlemen who were members of that convention, 
from North Alabama, that the majority of delegates in that convention, when they 
first assembled, were in favor of the maintenance of the Union, and opposed to the 
passage of the ordinance of secession; that when Hon. Jeremiah Clemens, who repre- 
sented Madison County in that convention, being a leading man in North Alabama, 
having once been Alabama’s Senator, and who, being a leading Union man, was looked 
to by the people as being a representative man of the Union people of that convention, 
of the co-operation people; when he changed and went over in favor of the ordinance 
of secession, there was a great burst of indignation throughout this county and 
throughout North Alabama, because it was said that Clemens had sold out. 

Question. Did not your fellow-townsman, Mr. Davis, first oppose the ordinance of 
secession and then vote for it? 

Answer. He did. . 

Question. Was it not a fact that the delegate elected from Jackson County here was 
kept out of the convention entirely, until after that ordinance was passed ? 

Answer. That I do not know. 7 ’ 

Question. Then it is a fact that, although the majority of that convention was at first: 
against secession, they finally passed the ordinance of secession ? 

Answer. They finally passed the ordinance of secession, attributable, in my opinion, to 
Jeremiah Clemens, and no one else in this State. | 

Question. 1 am only asking for the fact ? 

Answer. That is the fact. | 

Question. And that convention afterwards refused to submit the ordinance ‘of seces- 
sion to the people of Alabama ? 

Answer. They did. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were any steps taken by the people of Alabama to overrule the decision of 
that convention after it had dissolved ? : 
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Answer. No, sir. —“PaE  y 

Question. What means have you, then, of knowing that there was not an acquies- 
ae on the part of the majority of the people of Alabama in the ordinance of seces- 
sion | 
. Answer. My means of. believing I can state: that itis a mere matter of opinion, of 
course, Senator, that I think so, because J was no politician, and my opinion was ob- 
tained mostly from the leading men of my own county, as Thomas J. McClellan, who 
was amember of that: convention. The vote given for Douglas and Bell was always 
considered the Union vote. I donot now remember what was the combined vote of 
Douglas and Bell, but that was a basis we generally made when we summed up the 
Union strength of the State—the opposition that would have been made -to secession. 
Whether that combined vote was more than that for Breékinridge, or not, I cannot 
state; but we had every reason to believe it, and you will find now, among the co-op- 
eration men of this State—of North Alabama particularly—that they all believed 
that that ordinance would have been voted down, had it been submitted to the people. 
I believe, in Limestone County, where I then lived, that it would have been voted 
down by seven men out of ten. 3 | 
| Question. I have a statement here, Mr. Richardson, of the vote of Alabama at the 
presidential election of 1860, in which it is stated that the vote for the Breckinridge 
ticket was 48,831; for the Union, or Bell and Everett ticket, 27,875; for the Douglas 
ticket, 13,651, showing a majority over both the other tickets in favor of the Breckin- 
ridge ticket. Is this your recollection of the condition cf the vote that year ? 

Answer. Since you have read that it refreshes my memory on that subject, and it is 
my opinion that itis correct; and, as I stated betore in my testimony, a great many 
men in my county voted for Mr. Breckinridge as the presidential candidate, who were 
afterwards strong Union men; they did not consider voting for Mr. Breckinridge as 
identifying them with the secession movement, and, for that reason, I think that, 
although the State went for Breckinridge, it might have been in other counties 
like it was in my own. 

Question. Was not that Breckinridge ticket regarded as the disunion ticket ? 

Answer. I believe that by the leading men of the State it was, and that it was in- 
ea as a disunion ticket, but I do not believe it was so regarded by the mass of the 

eople. 
7 Question. You spoke about the United States flag put up by you_on the court- 
house. Is the flag of the United States now displayed throughout Limestone and 
Madison, and other counties in this part of the State; if so, upon what occasions ? 

Answer. I have seen the flag displayed in North Alabama since the war on different 
occasions. I have seen it here, in the celebration of the Proclamation of Emancipation 
by President Lincoln. | | 

Question. Was it displayed by the colored people ? 

Answer. By the colored people. | 

Question. I mean have you seen it displayed by that portion of your people who 
went into the war ? | 

Answer. I saw in this court-house yard, in the presidential campaign of 1868, a plat- 
form beautifully decorated with the United States flag; it was a large democratic 
meeting. 

Gueion Any other occasion that you remember ? 7 | 

Answer. It occurs to me that in a large meeting in Colbert County, at which the 
Hon. Albert Pike was the principal democratic speaker, the United States flag was 
displayed ; I think that it was—about that Iam not positive. ; 

Question. Any other instances that occur to you ? 7 

Answer. I cannot recollect any other now, sir. 

Question. As an emblem of the Union, and of the sovereignty of the United States, 
is not the flag now regarded-odiously by those who went into the rebellion, and by 
those who sympathized with the rebellion ? 7 ie 

Answer. (After a pause.) Well, sir, the reason that I hesitate, or seem to hesitate, in 
the answer to that question is simply to collect clearly and distinctly my impressions 
and thoughts on that subject; and [ answer by saying that I do not think that the flag 
is now considered odious by the great majority ofthe people from this section of the 
country who went into the confederate army, as the emblem of the sovereignty of the 
United States and the authority of the Union. 

Question. Do you think it is greeted as affectionately as it was before the war? _ 

Answer. I do not think that it is welcomed with the same earnestness and intensity 
of zeal and affection now that it was before the war, for the reason that there were a 
great many things done under that flag to people who were true to it at the beginning 
of the war, who did not think that they were entitled to the wrongs that were perpe- 
trated apon them. For that reason many people in this country do not look upon it 
with the same zeal and affection that they used once to do. : 

Question. Is it not regarded now by a great many people of Alabama as the badge of 
oppression ? | 
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Answer. I do not believe the people look upon the flag as a badge of oppression or as 
an emblem of tyranny; they think that a great many things have been done by the 
Government and by Congress punishing them more severely than they deserved ; 
but to take the flag as the representative of the nation, and as the representative of 
the people, and the emblem of the United States, I do not think they attach any 
odium to it. 

Question. It was very much hated during the war, was it not ? - 

Answer. Well, sir, while the passions of men were aroused, and blood was being 
shed, and that awful and unfortunate struggle was going on, [ believe that it was. 

Question. When did their love for the flag return ¢ 

Answer. After General Lee surrendered at Appomattox and we saw it was a useless 
and vain struggle, then the people, so far as my knowledge goes, considered that it 
_ was the part of wisdom and to their interest, as citizens of the Government, to make 
the very best they could of the results of the war, and to abide by its issue honestly 
and in good faith. | , 

Question. Do you not think that the people of Alabama at this time would prefer an 
independent government similar to the Jeff Davis government, the confederate gov- 
ernment ? 

Answer. Ido not. . a 

Question. You think they are thoroughly reconciled to the Union again, do you? 

Answer. I think this, that they are disposed to become thoroughly reconciled, and if 
they have a fair opportunity given them that they will become entirely reconciled ; 
but as to a disposition or an anxiety, upon the part of the people with whomIam | 
acquainted, publicly to establish an independent government, there is no disposition 
whatever upon their part to do it, nor ever to make the effort to do it; they are sick 
of secession and of war. | 

Question. Do your people esteem it a matter of great injustice that your leading men, 
who had been members of Congress or who had held commissions in the military and 
naval service of the United States, and in this capacity had taken an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and broken that oath in rebelling against the 
Government, should not be trusted now, a second time, by the Government with the 
privilege of holding high offices? Do they esteem this a matter of great injustice ? 

Answer. Our people consider it a great privation to be deprived, in times like these, 
where we think the liberty and independence of the citizens are at stake and the: 
existence of a republican government is in danger—we think it a great hardship that 
we should be deprived of the wisdom, experience, and knowledge of men whom we 
have once trusted. | - 

— Question. You do not answer my question in the spirit in which I put it. I will put 
it in another form. Are your people of opinion that Jefferson Davis, for example, who 
was once Secretary of War and a Senator of the United States, and who subsequently 
violated the oath that he took when he entered upon those high offices, should be 
trusted a second time to hold similar offices, after having thus flagrantly violated his 
obligation to support the Constitution of the United States ? 

_ Question. My opinion is that the people do not consider that Mr. Davis, or any other 
representative from the South in Congress at that time, violated his oath by leaving 
the Senate Chamber or the House of Representatives ; for the reason that, as a general 
thing, we believe in the doctrine of State sovereignty, and that the State of Alabama, 
for instance, or the State of Mississippi, had a right to say to her Representatives in 
Congress when they should stay and when they should leave; that that right was 
superior to any other right in the land. 

Question. Then you do not regard the oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States as pledging the one who takes it to maintain and defend the Union ? | 

Answer. Not in opposition to the interests of his State. : 

Question. Is that the doctrine held by the democratic party to-day in Alabama ? 

Answer. So far as my knowledge of the democratic party is concerned, I believe that 
they maintain the doctrine that the States should not be interfered with in their inter- 
nal matters—in their municipal laws; and that they should be allowed the privilege 
and the pe to regulate their domestic affairs. That is what I understand to be the 
doctrine of the democratic party; that the Federal Government should not interfere 
in the management, direction, and control of State matters. 

Question. But suppose the General Government does, do your people hold that the 
State of Alabama has the right to secede ? | 7 

_ Answer. That involves the question, Senator, it seems to me, of all the theories of 
this Government. | 

Question. I just wanted to know Whats the opinions of the democratic party upon 
that question are to be in Alabama ? 

nswer. If the Federal Government does interfere, you say, with the affairs of 
Alabama, for instance, is it the opinion—I am just finding out your question—of the 
democratic party of Alabama that the State ought to secede ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 
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Answer. T am at a loss to answer that question for this reason: Even if we wanted to 
secede, it would not be possible nor practicable, and I do not believe that the people of 
Alabama indorse secession or approve of it. 


By Mr. RIcE: 
Question. Do they indorse the right of secession under the circumstances stated ? 
By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Do ohey not consider that that question has been settled by the rebellion 
fully and entirely ? 
Answer. They consider that the war and its results have forever settled the question 
of secession in this Government. 


Question. And the right? 
Answer. And the right of it? 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did the General Government ever interfere in the affairs of the State of 
Alabama, except in the execution of the acts of Congress? 

Answer. We believe it did, in the adoption of the constitution we have got now in 
Alabama. 

Question. I speak of the condition of affairs before the war. Had the General Gov- 
ernment intervened in the local affairs of the State of Alabama before the rebellion ? 

Answer. I have never read of the General Government doing so, nor do I recollect, of 
my own personal knowledge, of its having done it; I was nothing but a youth when 
the war began. 

Question. But you are familiar with the history of those times? _ 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have never read it. 

Question. Then, in your opinion, there was no cause, so far as the State of Alabama 
was concerned, for rebellion ? 

‘Answer. I did not think 0 ; ; I did not think there was any jusé cause for the secession 
of Alabama, or 1 would not have done what I did; I certainly would not have done 
it. I did not think the election of Mr. Lincoln, although considered by our people as 
a sectional President and a sectional candidate-—I did not think his election was suffi- 
cient to destroy the American Union and break down all those memories that cluster 
around it to the pride and glory of the people. 

Question. And you do not think that, if the State of Alabama had, by the ordinance 
of secession, seceded or attempted to secede from the Union, and had joined her arms 
with those of the people of the Southern States in attempting to make that secession 
good, that this afforded any pretext or just cause whatever for the General Government 
to interfere in the local affairs of the State of Alabama? 

Answer. I thought that we should have waited until there was an overt act upon the 
part of Mr. Lincoln by which the peace and the liberty and the contentment that were 
then in our land would have been interrupted and molested, before we should have 
contemplated secession. 

Question. You do not comprehend the scope of my question. You were speaking of 
the intervention by the General Government in the internal affairs of the State of Ala- 
bama, as I understood you. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it your opinion that what the State of Alabama had done, in seceding 
from the Union and joining the Southern States in attempting to establish and main- 
tain an independent government, afforded no just pretext for the General Government 
to interfere, after the suppression of the rebellion, to restore the Southern States to 
their norma! relations with the General Government ?: 

Answer. That is, after the war? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Well, ny opinion about that is that the interference upon the part of the 
General Government in the establishment of State governments and the regulation of 
State affairs was injudicious and improper at the time, for the reason that the people 
ought to have been allowed to establish those governments and regulate their internal 
matters, and thereby secure for the Union, against which there was some prejudice, 
that affection and love and interest which would best be secured by that step, and 
none other. 

Question. You do not think, then, that the people had disqualified themselves in any 
manner, by going into this rebellion, from exercising as they formerly did the elective 
franchise? 

Answer. My opinion about that is that we never lost our citizenship in the United 
States Government. 

Question. Do you think those who went into the rebellion committed any crime? 

Answer. Well, sir, from my stand-point, I think they did not. 


By Mr. Buatr: : | 
Question. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, suppose they had committed 
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a crime, was there any way under the Constitution of the United States by which they 
could be punished except by trial in court ? 

Answer. That was the only remedy known te us. 

Question. Known to the Constitution of the United States? 

Answer. Iam speaking about the Constitution of the United States. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Is it your opinion that those persons who voluntarily went into the army | 
of the Confederate States, for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a confeder- 
ate government, were guilty of the crime of treason ? 

Answer. I do not believe that a man who wolan toe uy went into the confederate 
army is guilty of the crime of treason. 

Question. You do not believe, then, that any of the leaders of secession were guilty 
of treason ? 

Answer. I do not believe they can be pronounced guilty of treason, unless they are 
tried under the Constitution, and so convicted. 

Question. My question is, whether any who went into this rebellion and fought 
against the Government were, 10 your opinion, guilty of the crime of treason. Iam 
not speaking of the mode of trial, or the punishment. 

Answer. You just want my opinion, individually, as to whether I believe a confed- 
erate soldier, by fighting the Government of the United States, thereby was guilty of 
treason ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. To that I answer that I do not. believe that he was guilty of treason. 

Question. You think, then, that this rebellion was no crime ? 

Answer. Well, sir, from my view of the rights of the States, the sovereignty of the 
States, and the Constitution of the American people, I think that if we committed any 
crime, the Constitution pointed out the way in which we should be punished. 

Question. My question is, whether you think any crime was committed. 3 

Answer. Moral or political, do you mean, Senator ? 

Question. I mean to ask you whether any crime was esinmnitied against the laws of 
the country ? 

Answer. Not according to our acceptation and interpretation of those laws. 


By Mr. RIczE: 


Question. You say that at the time Alabama seceded you did not think thére was — 
any just cause for her doing so? 

Answer. I certainly did not at the time. 

‘Question. If she should secede to-day, and raise an army, and commence an attack 
on the Government of the United States, would that be a crime against the laws of 
the United States ? 

Answer. You are asking me, now, a question about things that are not possible, or at 
least not practicable. 

Question. But you say it was not a crime then, when she had no cause for seceding 
T ask if it would be a crime to-day, to do the same thing? 

Answer. My opinion about that is, she has got—if I acknowledged and admitted any 
such thing as the yight of secession—that she has got a much better right to secede to- 
day, by reason of the interference of the Federal Government, than she had in lL*61. 

Question. Assuming that you think that, would it be a crime, ‘to- day, for her to raise 
an army to resist the United States? 

Answer. I am clear in my opinion about this; that it would be very wrong for us to 
attempt anything of that kind. 

Question. Would it be a crime against the Constitution and laws of the United 
States ? 

Answer. From my interpretation and acceptation of the Constitution of the United 
States, these things must be determined by the manner and under the direction of the 
Constitution, as to whether a man commits a crime or not. 

Question. Do you think it would be a crime? 

Answer. The courts must determine that; it is not for me to say whether it is a 
crime; I cannot pronounce a man guilty until he is convicted. 

Question. I will assume that he commits a certain act; that they raise an army here 
to resist the laws of the United States, and secede ; would that be a crime against the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Buarr. Was it a crime—— 

The CHarrMAN. Let him answer. | 

Answer. I have no hesitation in answering any question you ask me on that subject. 
The only difficulty I have is in understanding you. 

Question. Here is what I mean—and it is with the object of getting at your senti- 
ments, for when we get them we will take them to be the sentiments of a considerable 
portion of the people—whethet you would think, if the State of Alabama should pass 
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an ordinance of secession now, and should raise an army and resist the laws of the 
United States, and the forces of the United States, it would be committing any offense 
or crime against the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

ene My answer to that is this, that the war settled all questions of secession and 
its right. 3 

Question: Do you think it would be a crime now ? 

Answer. If we come forward and attempt to do that which we surrendered and: sub- 
mitted to in our surrender at Appomattox, it would be doing that which was wrong, 
because it would entail punishment and suffering on the people without any hope of 
accomplishing anything. 

Question. Would it be a crime? 

Answer. If you think disunion is a crime, you take it as such. 

Question. You put it on the ground of policy—entailing suffering; I put it on the 
other view. Even if you had as good, fair hopes of the success of secession as you 
had in 1861, or better, would it be a crime to undertake it ? | 

Answer. I must confess that Iam ata very great loss to answer a question based 
upon @ supposition which has no feasibility nor practicability in it whatever; I do 
not know how to define what is a crime under such a question. I wish you to remem- 
ber that in—— . | : 

Question. You cannot say whether it would be a crime or not? 

Answer. I cannot answer a question based upon a supposition which has nothing 
feasible nor practicable in it whatever ; to such a question, I do not know how to define 
what a crime is; I have heretofore answered that the question of the right of seces- 
sion has been settled by the issue of this war, which I believe the people of all Ala- 
bama accept in good faith; and that to make an effort to carry the State of Alabama 
out of the Union again would be wrong, for the reason that it would be in opposition 
to that which has already been settled by the arbitrament of the sword ; it would be 
vain and useless, and would probably entail upon our people great suffering and great 
privations, and great hardships, without the slightest benefit coming to them from it. 
~ Question. The question I ask you is, whether that wrong would amount to a crime 
against the laws of the United States; you admit there would be a wrong. 

Answer. If I was on the Supreme bench of the United States I would give a judicial 
opinion as to what a crime was. 

Question. Can you not give one here as well as if you were there ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. You cannot give that opinion ? 

Answer. Not on what the Constitution of the United States is. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Did the people of Alabama throughout the rebellion levy war against the 
United States ? 

Answer. They made war against the Government of the United States. 

Question. Did the people ot South Carolina levy war against the United States when 
they fired upon Fort Sumter ? 

Answer. That was a declaration of war—so understood to be. 

Question. Now, Mr. Richardson, I ask you, as you are an intelligent gentleman and a 
lawyer, whether treason against the United States does not consist in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort? 

Answer. I believe that to be the commonly accepted definition. : 

Question. Is not that the definition written down in the Constitution itself? 

Answer. Iso understand it to be; and that is the definition given by all law-writers 
upon that subject. — 

Question. Accepting that as the definition of treason, did not the people who volun- 
tarily ae into this war against the Government of the United States commit 
treason ? 

Answer. That would involve the question, Senator, of the right the people have to 
revolutionize ; that is said to be one of the inalienable and inherent rights of the people. 

Question. Does it cease to be treason because it is revolution? Is it not still levying 
war against the United States ? 

Answer. It might be so considered, and I so consider it myself, as being a resistance 
to tyranny; but in resisting tyranny, and attempting to preserve our inalienable rights 
as a people, I do not think we commit treason. 

Question. You do not think that levying war against the United States under the 
circumstances that Alabama and other Southern States levied war was treason ? 

Answer. I think it is treason from your stand-point—from the stand-point of certain 
political parties. It is not treason from my stand-point as a Southern soldier. 

Questign. Isit treason from the stand-point of the Constitution of the United States ? 

Answer. Are you asking now for my own mere individual opinion as to what treason 
is, or my opinion based upon what has been adjudicated and decreed to be treason by. 
the courts of the United States ? 


s 
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Question. You may give both, if you please; you are not limited in your answer. 

Answer. I have never seen any case or cause adjudicated in the courts of the United 
States where any man taking part in the war on the side of the South has been ad- 
judged a traitor; none of our prominent, or public, or leading men have been declared 
by any judicial proceeding to be traitors by reason of their part and their conduct in 
behalf of the confederate army. 

Question. This lenient Government has never put any of them upon trial for treason ? 

Answer. Mr. Davis. - 

Question. Was he put upon trial ? 

Answer. He was arraigned for treason ? 

Question. Was he tried ? 

Answer. My recollection of that matter, from what I have read, is that Mr. Davis was 
never thoroughly tried; that he was frequently arraigned before the court, and from 
the newspaper reports he was anxious and ready for trial. | 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Did not the court decide that the fourteenth amendment, in imposing a 
punishment upon him for his treason by depriving him of the rights of a citizen, had 
inflicted one punishment and could not inflict any of the others ? 

Answer. That certainly is my recollection of. what the court decided, and that was the 
cause of the trial not having been carried through. That is the only case, or the case 
that nearest approached a trial, and a definition “of what treason was so far as partici- 
pation in the confederate cause involved treason, that I have ever heard of. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I am not speaking now about the punishment of treason, or whether the 
fourteenth amendment sheltered Mr. Davis from a conviction of the crime of treason. 
I simply wanted to have your opinion whether Mr. Davis, in what he did during this 

. rebellion, from its inception to its close, ever committed the crime of treason against 
the United States ? 

Answer. 1 think not, sir; for the reason that Mr. Davis was exercising the right that 
every citizen has to revolutionize. 

en If that right then existed, Mr. Richardson, in 1861, it exists now, does it 
not ! 

Answer. I believe that is one of the natural rights that God has given us. 

Question. There is nothing in your judgment, then, that would make it a crime in the 
people of the State of Alabama to rebel again at any time when they thought they 
had sufficient cause; do I understand you correctly ? 

Answer. Not to that extent. 

Question. Please explain, then, what you mean. 

Answer. If the people of Alabama were tyrannized over by those in authority over 
them, and their liberties were endangered, and they were to be oppressed, about to be 
deprived of those rights which God gives us as natural rights, the right of liberty, the 

right of life, and the right of property, I believe, under ‘such circumstances as those, 
any and every people, the people of Alabama, and the people of Pennsylvania, or any 
other State, have a right to rise up in their strength and set aside those who oppress 
them and attempt to take away their liberties. 

Question. They could only be tyrannized over by the execution of constitutional laws, 
in the framing of which the State of Alabama had a part, could they ? 

Answer. If Alabama had a part in framing the law, and her people were represented 
in framing that law, I should think she would have no right afterward to resist it. She 
would be ¢ estopped from complaining of it. 

Question. Was not the State of Alabama in Congress, and had she not a . full voice in 
the framing of the laws at the time Alabama seceded in 1861 ? 

Answer. Alabama had certainly been represented in the Congress of fhe United States 
from the time of her admission into the Union in 1819—at least history so reports it — 
up to the day of ber secession. 

Question. What tyranny had been exerted over the people of Alabama at the time she 
went into the rebellion in 1861 ? 

Answer. I have stated two or three times that I did not think Alabama had a right 
to secede formerly. 


By Mr. Rick: 

' Question. Had she a right to revolutionize at that time ? 

Answer. Lhave also stated that I believed it was the inalienable and natural right of 
every people to revolutionize when there was just cause for it, but there was no just 
cause tor revolution or for secession then. Therefore, I pelieve—-and I think it was the 
opinion of the people I have associated with, and the opinion of the majority of North 
Alabama—that there was no cause either for secession or revolution in 1861. 

Question. 'Then how do you come to the conclusion that when they levied war against 
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the Government, if they had no causé for it, they were not guilty of treason if they 
levied that war without cause? 

Answer. You must remember that between that time and the firing upon Fort Sumter 
75,000 men had been called out. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. But I understood you to say this 75,000 had been called out pursuant to 
an aet of Congress to which Alabama had given her consent; is not that so? 

Answer. I stated, according to my recollection of that order—it was amidst a great 
deal of excitement—that Mr. Lincoln in it recited his authority for calling out the 
troops, and said it was for the suppression of revolts, rebellion, riovs, &c., that existed 
in certain parts of the country. 

Question. Does not every sovereign government possess the same power that was ex- 
ercised by Mr. Lincoln? 

Answer. I believe that it does. 

Question. Is not such a power necessary to the existence of the Government—the 
power to call upon the people to maintain the supremacy of the laws, and to put down 
insurrection against those laws? 

Answer. Well, if I were to answer that question in full, it would carry me back to a 
recital of what ‘limited knowledge I have of what the framers of our Constitution in- 
tended in its organization in the | beginning. 

Question. Well, I do not care about opening that wide field. 

Answer. I know you do not want that. As to the rights of the States and the rights 
of the General Government 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. I would ask if inex were not a large number, probably a preponderance of 
the people of the Southern States, who held the doctrine that, under the Constitution 
of the United States, they had the right of peaceable secession ? | 

Answer. There was a large number of them ; a majority thought that way. 

Question. That doctrine of State sovereignty had been propagated i in this country for 
thirty odd years? 

Answer. Yes, sir, by the leading men of the land. 

Question. It was assumed that it had the right ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, to peaceably secede. 

Question. And I understand you to say now that that pretension of theirs was sub 
mitted to the arbitrament of the sword, and decided against them; and that now the 
people of the Southern States no longer hold that there is any such doctrine or might 
as that of peaceable secession ? 

Answer. That is my opinion. 

Question. They consider that decided by the arbitrament of war ? 

Answer. We consider that question settled by the arbitrament of the sword; that it 
i no longer a question in this country, and there are no political adherents to such a 
theory. 

Question. The Senator claims that it was the leniency of the Government that for- 
bade the trial and conviction of large numbers of the people of the South, who were 
involved in this rebellion, for treason. Is it not regarded, on the contrary, as anything 
but leniency to violate the Constitution and pass a pill of attainder depriving vast 
numbers of the citizens of the South of their rights without a trial? 

Answer. It is so regarded by the masses of the > people with whom I am acquainted— 
that it is anything in the world but leniency to pass such a billof attainder, and deprive 
them of their rights without a trial. 

Question. If the leaders in this rebellion had been tried, convicted, and punished, 
would it not have been regarded by the entire South as more in accordance with our 
Constitution, more in accordance with the dictates of humanity, than to proceed, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, to punish them without a trial ? 

Answer. We would have looked upon the trial of our leaders, even their conviction 
of treason, as less a privation and less a punishment than this wholesale deprivation of 
our rights as citizens, and forbidding our leading men, many of them, to hold office and 
exercise the rights of citizenship, without giving us a ‘trial ‘at all. 

Question. Could there have been. a more infamous imposition upon these people than 
to make them the prey of adventurers and plunderers, as has been done by the recon- 
struction acts of Congress? 

Answer. I do not think that any punishment could have been devised “hich would 
have been, by our people, considered more severe, more degrading, and more humili- 
ating to the people, than that act by which was thrust upon the people, and into their 
officesymen who were unworthy of the trust, men who were strangers to us, and men 
who created discord, dissatisfaction, and discontent throughout the whole land. I say 
our people consider that the greatest punishment that could have been placed upon 
them. They look upon it as a great iniquity, from which all of our evils flow. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You speak of the wholesale deprivations of the rights of your people. What 
do you mean by that? | 

Answer. I mean by that, that soon after the war no man could exercise the right of 
citizenship or hold office who had held a certain grade in the confederate army. 

Question. Had they not all renounced their citizenship of the United States when they 
went into the rebellion ? | 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Did they still, while rebelling against the Government, claim to be citizens 
of the United States or citizens of the confederate government ? 

Answer. They claimed to be citizens of the confederate government. 

Question. Then, had they not renounced their citizenship in the United States ? 

Answer. Because they wese taxed—they were called upon to admit the confederate 
government, and as such, they were citizens de facto. 

Question. De facto of the confederate government ? 

_ Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I am speaking of those who willingly entered the confederate army for the 
purpose of resisting the Government of the United States. Did they still claim to be: 
citizens of the United States, entitled to the rights and privileges of citizens of the 
United States? | 

Answer. Well, my answer to that question is this, Senator: There is something recip- 
rocal in citizenship. In order to citizenship, to discharging the duties of citizenship, 
we are entitled to the protection of the Government. The Government had ceased to 
give us protection; therefore we were not citizens. 

Question. Was not the Government fighting to give you protection and restore the 
supremacy of the laws throughout all these Southern States? 

Answer. That was claimed to be the purpose and object of the war—to suppress the 
rebellion. 

Question. And restore the supremacy of the laws? 

Answer. And restore the supremacy of the laws. 

Question. Was not the Government, then, doing all it could to extend to you all the 
rights and benefits of citizenship ? | 

Answer. Well, sir, I suppose that the Union army, from its condition and bearing, so 
far as my knowledge goes, upon the battle-field, was doing everything it could; be- 
cause they fought gallantly and earnestly whenever I saw them, and I have no reason 
to believe that they were not true and zealous in attempting to put down the rebellion. 

Question. Now, to go back to that question which I put to you, and which you have 
not answered, and to which I desire an explicit answer: Did those men who volunta- 
rily entered the army of the Confederate States, and took up arms against the General 
Government, and fought the General Government, claim, during all that time, to be 

citizens of the United States ? 

Answer. They did not. They did not claim to be citizens of the United States. 

Question. Did they not, by the strongest implication, renounce all claim to citizen- 
ship? Did they look to the General Government for protection ? a 

Answer. No, sir; they did not look to the General Government of the United States 
for protection. They looked to the Confederate States government for protection, be- 
cause I considered myself a citizen de facto. My citizenship was in abeyance to the 
United States Government. It was to be determined by the result of that war whether 
I was a citizen of the United States or not. : 

Question. Were you fighting for the purpose of destroying that citizenship in abey- 
ance, or for the purpose of being restored again to the citizenship of the United States ? 

Answer. I was fighting for the purpose of establishing a separate and independent 
government from the United States Government. If we had succeeded, J wonld 
certainly have lost. my citizenship in and allegiance to the Unifed States Government. 
But, having failed, that abeyance which I spoke of was determined, and it placed me 
back exactly where I started—a citizen of the United States Government. 

Question. You think you became, ipso facto, immediately restored to all the rights of 
citizenship ? . : 

Answer. I think so. | 

Question. You think your efforts during three or four years, more or less, to dissolve 
the Union and to establish a separate government, did not divest you of a single right. 
of citizenship as a citizen of the United States? 

Answer. Under the Constitution, I do not believe it did. 


By Mr. Bair: 
Question. Unless convicted in court ? 
‘Answer. I mean that. 
By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Question. You say you were approached by the Ku-Klux, and desired to join their 
organization ? | 
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Answer. I was, sir. 

Question. More than once ? | 

Answer. I recollect to have been approached at one time. 

Question. At what time was that ? 

Answer. My best recollection, Senator, is, that that was in the fall of 1868. 

Question. By a leader in the Klan ? | 

Answer. I will give the circumstances. 

Question. If you please. 

Answer. I was in my office alone and a gentleman came in, a stranger to me, closed 
the door behind him, and gave other evidence that he desired secrecy and privacy in 
the matter, which attracted my attention. I asked him to take a seat; he pulled a 
paper out of his pocket and banded it to me. I asked him where he came from. He 
said from Limestone County, in the neighborhood of Saline Springs; that he was there 
for the purpose of organizing den number something, I have forgotten the number, 
in Limestone County, and that he wanted me to give him a “precept.” Itold him I 
knew nothing about any such organization ; that I was not acquainted with it; that 
I was not a member of it, and I had no authority in the matter whatever. He then 
said to me, ‘ You need not be afraid of me,” or something in words to that effect ; “I 
am all right; you need not have any suspicion of me; I have got the papers with me | 
which show that I am one of you,” talking to me as though I was one of them. He 
then gave me a certificate, saying that he was a member of the Ku-Klux; that he was 
all right, and was a member of the Ku-Klux Klan, and wanted to organize a den, say- 
ing what number, &c., there in Limestone, where I was very well acquainted. 

Question. You were then living in Huntsville ? 

Answer. I was living here, but I was raised there, and mixed up in politics there, and 
knew them all. I then questioned him particularly about that neighborhood. He 
mentioned several names of citizens living there; I told him it was singular I had 
never met him; that I knew the people of that neighborhood very well; I had 
canvassed there and knew them thoroughly, and it was singular I had never met him. 
He then pulled out a blue book with all the orders, and forms, and symbols, and by- 
laws. I looked at it, and told him I knew nothing about them whatever, and that he 
must excuse me from having any further interview with him on that subject; that I 
was not a Ku-Klux, and had no right or authority to give him any privilege to organ- 
ize any den whatever. He then left me; he went down on the streets; I staid in my 
office five or ten minutes and got to thinking about it, and I apprehended that he was 
sent there for a purpose, because he was a stranger. He had alleged that he had come 
from a certain part of Limestone County, with the people of which I was well ac- 
quainted, and I had never heard of hisname. I apprehended that there was some pur- 
pose to get me committed if Iwas a Ku-Klux, and thereby get me in trouble. I went’ 
down on the streets to find him and he was gone. I never saw that man from that day to 
this. My opinion is that, in that instance, there having been a rumor circulated here, 
by reason of my going down that night and holding conversation with that Ku-Klux 
procession—with some man unknown to me, advising him to leave the town—that I was. 
connected with the organization, and particularly as coming from Limestone County ; 
‘and Colonel Bradley, a republican, having told me I was in danger of being arrested, 
mentioning my name in connection with that circumstance and some other names, and 
saying he believed I was not a Ku-Klux. I believe the approach this man made to 
me was to find out whether I was really 4 Ku-Klux or not, and to have me indicted, 
and give me trouble. | 

Question. Was this the first and only application ever made to you to become a mem- 
ber of that Klan ? 

Answer. No, sir; there was an application made to me, not directly; I accepted it 
as an application, at least I thought it was, because I supposed they approached men 
cautiously to find out their views before a direct offer was made; I understood it. was 
an offer to me to join the Ku-Klux made here in this county. 

Question. When was that ? : 

Answer. In 1868, I think; I know it was earlier than this affair I spoke of. It was 
not made in words plain and unmistakable, for the reason that I had expressed myself 
as being decidedly in opposition to the organization, believing it would result in harm 
and be an injury to the people. , 

Question. Have you ever read the constitution of the order? 

Answer. I have never read it. 

Question. Have you ever read its obligation ? 

Answer. I have never read it. 

Question. Do you know who were its leaders in this part of the State? 

Answer. I do not. ie ee 

Question. Have you no information upon that subject? 

Answer. | have my suspiciong. - 

(Juestion. Are your suspicions founded on what you regard as reliable information ? 

Answer. They are not. | 


53 A 
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Question. Are they mere suspicions ? 

Answer. Mere suspicions and conjectures on my own part, for this reason: I believe a 
great many of the young men of this country at that time were in that organization, and 
my sentiments here were so publicly expressed about that, that they eschewed any in- 
terview or intercourse with me on that subject, and all I did gather as to who the 
jJeaders were or who were conducting it, was mere rumor, which I do not-think was 
reliable. 

Question. Have you any information as to the strength of the order in Madison 
County in the year 1863? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not any information as to its strength. I could make a sur- 
mise. 

Question. Give us the benefit of the best opinion you have on that subject. 

Answer. The best opinion on that subject, I think, is that the Ku-Klux organization 
displayed its strength here the mene of that riot, in 1868. 

Question. For the entire county ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. I understood you to say there were about one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty of them. 

Answer. I do not think there were over one hundred and fifty. 

Question. What leads you to suppose that the éntire strength turned out that night? 

Answer. Well, as I stated just now, it was a mere matter of surmise on my own part, 
of the vaguest conjecture ; they did not talk to me on that subject. 

Question. Do you know how they happened to appear in the streets of Huntsville 
that night? 

ae My opinion is, they were induced to come here by reason of the threats that 
had been made that they could not come here. 

Question. When were those threats made ? 

Answer. On that day, Saturday. 

Question. Do you think these threats could have reached the Ku-Klux in all parts of 
the county? 

Answer. I think most of the Ku-Klux in Madison County were within the corporate 
limits of Huntsville. 

Question. Who made those threats ? 

Answer. They were made variously and at divers places during the day, by negroes. 
I think Mr. Sheets said they dared not come here; that they could go into Florence. 

Question. Then you think that company that made the procession that night were 

men who belonged to the town of Huntsville? 
__ Answer. A great many of them were; that is my opinion; there is nothing definite 
about that, because I did not know them. My views were in opposition to theirs; 
they would not talk to me; there may have been some of my companions and asso- 
ciates who were in that organization ; Ido not know; they knew my sentiments, and, 
of course, avoided conversation with me on that subject. 

Question. How many troops were here at that time? 

Answer. I think there was a regiment. 

Question. Where were they stationed ? 

Answer. They were stationed, I understood, a half a mile west of the town, on the 
property owned by Mr. Rhett; there was a ruard, Ido not know of how many men it 
consisted, one block from the square, the Calhoun House. 

Question. On that night ? 

Answer, On that night. 

Question. How large was that detachment? 

Answer. I do not know; there was always a guard about there; I do not know how 
many were kept there. 

_ Question. Do you think the presence of the troops that night had any influence upon 
“he retiring of the Ku-Klux Klan? 

Answer. Well, sir, I am inclined to think it had. I know I stated to those men with 
whom I conversed, ‘that the troops would be on the square, and that it would be their 
duty to take steps against them, and that would bring about a very unfortunate con- 
‘flict. And now I remember, this man stated to meas we stood there, that they did 
not desire any conflict with ‘the United States tr oops—none at any time. 

Question. Do you think ey: were strong enough to have met the United States 
troops upon equal terms ? 

Answer. O, no, sir; nothing fike it. 

Question. It is ‘possible, then, that their withdrawal was influenced somewhat by the 
fact that they would get into a collision with the United States troops if they under- 
took to fire on the negroes ? 

* Answer. I think they were influenced by that fact, because I stated it to them. I 
think they stated that they did not want any conflict with the United States troops; it 
would bring punishment upon the people, and be an unfortunate affair to the commu- 
nity. In addition to that, I told them not to come back, because they would get into con- 
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flict with the citizens and involve bloodshed, and probably the town would be fired, 
and great evil would result. 

Question. I wish you would look over the preamble of this act of the legislature of 
Alabama for the suppression of secret organizations of men disguising themselves for 
purposes of crimes and outrages, approved December 26, 1868 ; and after you have read 
it over, I will ask you a question based upon that act. 

Answer. [After reading it.} I have read it. 

Question. 1 desire to ask you whether the condition of things | in Alabama recited in 
this preamble was true at that time? 

Answer. I do not believe that this preamble was true at the time, and yet I would 
rather have that law to remain among the State laws of Alabama to-day than not; 
yet I do not believe that at the time of its passage that preamble was true. 


By Mr. BucKLEY : 


Question. Was not the law very bitterly assailed and denounced throughout the 
State at the time of its passage by the Alabama legislature ? 

Answer. It was. 

Question. Especially by the democratic party and democratic partisans ? 

Answer. It was assailed and denounced by reason of its recital of what purported to 
be the truth, but which we considered was false. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you not believe there was a secret organization in many parts of the 
State, formed of men who, under the cover of masks and other disguises, and armed 
with knives, revolvers, and other deadly weapons, issued from the places of their ren- 
dezvous in bands, mounted on horses, disguised, in the hours of the night, and that 
they committed violence and outrages upon peaceable and law-abiding citizens—do 
you not beheve that that was true at that time? 

Answer. I believe there was an organization, say, in the county of Madison, at that 
time, that went in disguise. I donot believe, as that preamble recites, that houses were 
pillaged and that lawlessness of that kind was committed. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did they go armed ? 
Answer. I never saw them but once. ¢ 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you speak now for the whole State of Alabama? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. For what part do you speak ? 

Answer. I speak more particularly for the counties of Tiniestonie: Madison, Lawrence, 
Lauderdale, Morgan, and Franklin. 

Question. Do you not believe there were such disguised bands in existence :n all those 
counties at that time? 

Answer. I believe there were in Limestone and in Lauderdale; as to whether they 
were in Colbert I have no opinion. 

Question. You believe they were in exjstence in Madison? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have stated that already, 

Question. Do you believe they entered the houses of peaceable citizens in the hours 
of night while they were thus masked, disguised, and armed ? 

Answer. [have heard of their doing it. 

Question. Do you not believe they were mounted upon horses that were disguised ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. And that they rode about the country ? 

Answer. I saw them riding through this town. 

Question. Did they ride about the country, too? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. If they did not enter the houses of people, what was their mission ? what 
were they riding through the country in disguise for? 

Answer. The only time I ever saw them armed was here in Huntsville, when they 
came, in my opinion, by reason of the threats that had been made. 

Question. You have told us about that; I do not care about that transaction. Have 
you any information of their riding about the country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in Limestone County. 

Question. What was their mission there? 

Answer. I do not know; they rode into Athens and rode out without any guns. 

Question. Is that the only instance you have heard? 

Answer. I was at a public meeting near Willow Springs, in Limestone County. When 
they came up, I was speaking. They rode within ten or fifteen steps of the stand, and 
created merriment among the women and children; they were unarmed. 
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Question. Have you not heard of many instances where men, disguised, mounted, and 
armed, have molested peaceable people in the night-time ? 

Answer. I have heard of various instances where the Ku-Klux were charged to have 
taken men out and whipped them. | 

_ Question. Do you not believe these accounts to be true? 

Answer. I do not, in all instances. 

Question. How do you distinguish between the true and the false ? 

Answer. For this reason, that 

ee I am speaking of instances of outrages committed within the last eighteen 
months. : 

Answer. I do not remember of any outrages committed about that time, in 1868, when 
that act was passed. I could refresh my memory. Doubtless there are some, but the 
outrages committed within eighteen months, I think, have been committed by high- 
waymen and robbers. | 

Question. At the time this act was passed, do you think that would have been put on 
the statute-book unless there was such a condition of things as is recited in it? 

Answer. I do not think the fact that it 1s on the statute-boek is an evidence that it 
is true, for the reason that the Alabama legislature was then composed of the descrip- 
ue of’ men I have briefly described to this committee, and who created such dissatis- 

action. | 

Question. Do you believe that the recitals of this preamble were wholly false ? 

Answer. I have not said so. 

Question. Do you believe they were partly so? 

Answer. I believe it was true to this extent, that there was a secret organization in 
this State at that time, that rode about on horses, disguised themselves, and their 
horses disguised. | 

Question. What were they doing? P 

Answer. What they did was mere hearsay. They were reported to have taken people 
out at different times., Whether they did it or not, I do not know. 

Question. Taken them out from where? 

Answer. From their premises and homes. 

Question. What then ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. What was it said they were taken eut for? 

Answer. One thing and arother. In one instance that occurred up here in the 
northern part of the county, they said they took a fellow out because he interfered 
with his neighbors’ labor-system. | 

Question. What was done with the people taken out of their homes? 

Answer. According to what I heard? | 

Question. Yes, sir; according to your information. 

Answer. I heard that—for instance, the man taken out in the northern part of this 
county—it was said that he was whipped, because he interfered with his neighbors’ 
labor-system. Whether truly or not, I do not know. 

Question. Was he a white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were these outrages reported in the newspapers at the time? 
_ Answer. I think Mr. Figures reported almost all of them. 

Question. Did the democratic newspapers publish accounts of these outrages? 

Answer. Really, I could not tell; 1 do.not remember. Mr. Young was a democratic 
editor, and Mr. Clay, here. I do not know whether they reported them or not. 

Question. Mr. Figures was the republican editor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He reported them? 

Answer. I remember he reported this case; it may be Mr. Young did too. 

Question. If there were other outrages committed by these disguised bands in the 
night or day time, the democratic papers of Huntsville did not report their existence ? 

Answer. I say I do not know whether they reported them or not. | 

Question. Were you not a reader of the papers? 

Answer. One of them. | 

Qucstion. You know whether that paper reported them or not? 

Answer. The reason I remember that Mr. Figures has been in the ‘habit of reporting 
these cases was, it was for the purpose of making political capital of them. 

Question. Do you think the cases he-reported were false or true ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not know whether they were false or not. I have no recol- 
‘ection. 

Question. Did the democratic paper report the same cases Mr. Figures reported? 

Answer. I said my opinion was Mr. Figures reported these cases, and that is my best 
recollection. I cannot specify. 

Question. My question is, whether the democratic paper you read reported the same 
cases of outrages that Mr. Figures’s paper reported. 
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Answer. John W. Young was the democratic editor here. He was not very apt at 
getting up incidents. He was not a very good editor, and Ido not know whether he 
reported them or not. 1 know there was a great complaint here for a long time about 
Young publishing a bad paper. Whether he reported these various incidents or not, I 
cannot say. If I were to state from thé best of my recollection and my impression 
about the matter, I would state that Young reported some of them; at least, such as 
he could hear of. 

Question. He must have heard of them at the time théy were committed ? 

Answer. He may have heard; I cannot state. I would pick up his paper and read it¢ 
in the morning at breakfast ; and even if he did report them, I would forget it in an 
hour or two. 

Question. So you have not any recollection whether the democratic paper here re- 
ported these cases as they occurred or not? 

Answer. I have not any recollection whether it did or not. 

Question. But you have a recollection that the republican paper did ? 

Answer. My general impression is, that Mr. Figures generally reported these cases. 

Question. Why could you remember the printed matter of Mr. Figures’s paper rather 
than the democratic paper? 

Answer. Simply for the reason we believed—the democrats here—that Mr. Figures was 
reporting all these cases for the purpose of political aggrandizement and political ends. 

Question. Why did not your democratic paper, if the cases Mr. Figures reported 
were untrue, contradict ? 

‘Answer. T have not said the cases Mr. Figures’s paper reported were untrue. 

Question. Do you think they were true % 

Answer. I have no opinion on that subject. 

Question. You read them in that paper? . 

Answer. Well, yes, sir; I have seen some of them. I cannot tell you now what cases 
I have seen in his paper. 

nen: Were the cases he reported denounced at the time as untraths, as false- 
hoods? 

Answer. I cannot answer whether they were denounced as untrue or not. I remem- 
ber to have conversed with Mr. Figures on one occasion about a case that took place in 
Limestone County, and to have told him what I believed, was the correct version of 
the matter. 

Question. You say the laws are not executed promptly and efficiently. I understood 
you to make that. answer to a question by General Blair. Did you refer to the present 
time ? 7 

Answer. I did not; Freferred to the past. I was questioned by General Blair as to 
the efficiency with which the law was executed in this and other counties, and I stated 
I did not believe the laws were executed efliciently under the administr ation of J oseph 
P. Doyle, who is sheriff of Madison County. ; 

Question. Is Mr. Doyle a northern or southern man ? 

Answer. A southern man—a republican. 

Question. How long since he vacated the office ? 

Answer. I think it is six or eight months since. 
| Question. Up to that period the laws were not executed promptly and efficiently ? 

Answer. I do not think they were. 

Question. Did I understand you to say you do not know of*a single instance in Mad- 
ison County where a man has been brought to trial and conviction for having commit- 
ted an ouirage upon property, person, or ’ Life, 3 in Gonnection with these disguised bands 
of men % 

Answer. I stated that divers parties had been arraigned. 

Question. My question is, whether there has been a single conviction in this county of 
a man because of his being connected with these disguised bands of men. 

Answer. I have not heard of a single conviction, nor do I know of one; but I do 
know of several trials that have taken place here, of men charged with having com: 
mitted offenses, under the Ku-Klux law. 

Question. Do you draw the inference from that, that no such outrages have been 
committed, or that they. have been committed under such circumstances that the proof 
of the guilt of the accused could not be obtained? 

Answer. My conclusion upon that is, that the trial established the innocence of the 
parties charged. 

Question. Do you draw the inference from that that no Ku-Klux outrages have been 
committed 3 in Madison County ? 

Answer. Ido not. , | 

Question. You think, then, such outrages have been committed ? 

Answer. I do think, under that law of 1868, that men, according toe that law, nave 
incurred its penalty ; they have gone in disguise; they have ridden disguised through 
the country on horses disguised, and, according to that law, they have incurred its 
penalty. 
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Question. But in no other way than having worn disguises, and ridden through the 
country ? 

Ten I do not know of any outrage, Senator, that has been committed; therefore 
I could not pass upon the innocence or the guilt of a party. Ido not know of any my- 
self. I have heard that A and B, C and D have suffered in such and such a way from 
disguised men. I take it for granted that the officers of the law should do their duty. 
It is always considered so until the contrary is shown. 

Question. Then you disbelieve these reports ? 

Answer. As to the truth of them? 

Question. Yes, sir, | 

Answer. I did disbelieve them as a general thing, because I thought they were circu- 
lated for political purposes. . 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. State if, in these trials, these men did not prove that an offense had been: 
committed under the law, and was it not a lack of proof to identify those who com- 
mitted it that caused the acquittals? 

Answer. I will answer by referring aghin to the case of Martin, who was tried here, 
and another gentleman whose name I “have forgotten. They were charged with hav- 
ing committed an offense under the Ku-Klux act 5 that was, shooting a negro named 
Prior Turner. It was clearly proven, beyond question, that the negro was shot; but 
who shot him, how he was shot, and when he was shot, were not at all proved ; and Mr. 
Figures, who was the justice of ‘the peace, discharged ‘those parties on account of the 
lack of that proof. Turner did not show how he was shot, when he was shot, or who 
shot him, but the fact was shown in court that he was shot. 

Question. But the offenses in all these trials are proved, yet they fail to show who 
committed them. They prove that the violence has been committed? 

Answer. I do not know that they do in all cases. 

Question. As far as you know ? 

Answer. In that one they did. The physician testified to it, and there was Tuaner 
on the stand, who showed the wound, but who he was shot by was not proven. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Then you are not satisfied, as I understand you, from the information that 
has cele you, that those outrages have been committed by men in disguise, banded 
together 

Sinan I am not satisfied, Senator, that the various rumors about outrages are 
all true; and am not at all satisfied that they were all committed by the Ku-Klux or- 
ganization. 

Question. I am not inquiring just now what names the organizations were known by, 
or for what purpose they were organized ; I was simply inquiring whether you_believe 
the fact to have existed in the past, that numerous people were visited in Madison 
County, in the hours of night, by bands in disguise, and taken from their homes and 
whipped, or otherwise outraged ? 

Answer. Whether I believe what rumors I heard or not? 

Question. I did not ask you that question. I ask whether you know the fact, that 
numbers of people have been visited in Madison County, in the hours of the night, by 
bands in disguise, and taken from their homes and whipped or otherwise outraged ? 

Answer. I did not believe the truth of all the ramors that I heard about people being 
visited at night by disguised men and taken from their homes and whipped and other- 
wise maltreated. 

Question. How doyou distinguish between the rumors; give us the rule by which 
you distinguish rumors to be believed, and those to be disbelteved ? 

Answer. I distinguish in this way: I knew of one instance where the party charged 
that he was shot by disguised men, and the proof was that the men whom he charged 

as having-been there in disguise were not there at all. 

Question. Was it proved that there were no men there in disguise ? 

Answer. The proof in that particular instance was, that from an hour fs an hour 
and a half, if I recollect right—the trial occurred some time since—from an hour to 
an hour and a half before certain firing took place in the streets of Madison Station, 


three disguised men were seen to pass through that town. That is my recollection 
of the proof in that instance. 


Question. What instance do you refer to ? 

Answer. The instance of Turner. 

Question. Were they wearing the Ku-Klux disguise? 

Answer. They were disguised in some grotesque manner. 

Question. After the similitude of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. My recollection is that they had on conical hats and long gowns and their 
horses were not disguised. 

Question. Is that the common disguise of the Ku- Klux? 
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Answer. It is my recollection that they* wore tall hats. They rode around the 
square. They did not have any uniform. Asa general thing the Ku-Klux wear tall 
conical hats, and hoods over their faces with holes, and long gowns which are some- 
times black. 

Question. Did you ever read the constitution of the Loyal League ? 

Answer. I never did. 

Question. You never was in one, of course ? 

Answer. I never was. 

Question. You know nothing, then, of your own knowledge, of their constitution ? 

Answer. Ido not. 

Question. Their meetings, however, I understand you to say, were in open daylight ? 

Answer. At one time in Limestone County, in the latter part of 1868, 1 think it 
was, they held their meetings, if I remember aright, on Saturday evening, in the upper 
room of an old drug-store. 

Question. After night? 

Answer. No, sir; in the day-time. 

Question. Did you ever hear of their meeting after night? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in this town. 

ideas Did they wear any badges to distinguish them as members of the Loyal 
League 

og: I have never heard of any. 

Question. Did they have any disguise ? 

Answer. I never heard of any. 

Question, Did they go armed ? 

Answer. I understood that at the colored church here, when the League met, senti- 
nels were stationed—armed men. 

Question. Did you understand that the members of the Loyal League were armed— 
that that was one of their rules? 

Answer. I have heard that in the election excitement in 1868 they attended their 
meetings armed; that was the general nnderstanding of our people. 

oe Do you think that all the “negroes who belonged to these Loyal Leagues 
had arms 

Answer. I do not know whether they all had arms or not; Iam simply stating what 
was the current rumor here; whether it was reliable or true I cannot state. The be- 
lief was that the negroes generally went to the Loyal Leagues armed. 

Question. How do you know it was one of the objects of that League, if you never 
have seen its constitution and by-laws, to sstill animosity and prejudice into the minds 
of the negroes against the native southern white people ? 

Answer, I stated that it was my opinion about the purpose and object of the League. 
It was derived from the common opinion of the public; and that was, that the object 
and purpose of the League was to create and establish more firmly the animosity of 
the negroes against the pative white people of the South. 

Question. When you speak of the opinion of the public, do you mean the opinion of 
the democratic party ? 

Answer. I do: 

Question. That, in your definition, means the public ? 

Answer. The white public here. 

Question. You never heard any republican say, did you, that that was one of the ob- 
jects of this League ? 

Answer. I have heard Colonel Nick Davis—— 

Question. You need not quote him; we do not recognize him as a republican in good 
standing 

Diswee He voted for General Grant and Mr. Colfax, who were the republican can- 
didates. 

Question. I am asking—— 

Answer, You asked me if I did not hear a republican; I was going to answer that 
question, when—— 

Question. I say to you that I disavow Mr. Davis being a republican in good standing, 
recognized by the republican party. I mean to say that I do not want you to quote 
him as authority in answer to that question. 

Answer. Very good, I will not quote him. 

Question. Do you know any recognized republican, acting in harmony with the party, 
who has upon any occasion stated that it was one of the ‘Objects of this Loyal League 
to instill animosity and prejudice into the minds of the negroes against the southern 
white people? 

Answer. I do not want to revert to that which the chairman of the committee has 
enjomed upon me not to mention—that is, the standing of Mr. Davis as a republicar. 
in the republican party of this county. He has been the mouthpiece of the republican 
party in this county for a long time. I have heard him in public speeches; and if the 
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ees chooses to stop me now om telling what he said about the Loyal League, I 
will stop. 

Question. I prefer that you make your answer-’to my question by quoting some other 
authority. . 

Answer. Then I cannot quote any other authority—republican authority. 

Question. I think that I understood you to say that you knew of no act of violence 
that was committed under the auspices or authority of this Loyal League? | 

Answer. I know of none, sir; no maltreatment nor any injury done to any person 
that I know of. | a 

Question. I understood you to say that the Ku-Klux Klan was organized or formed to 
be a check on the Loyal Leagues and a terror toevil-doers. What do you mean by the 
latter clause ? ° 

Answer. I mean that it was a natural consequence of any such war as the States had 
been engaged in that after its close some people would be lawless, and that they would 
be unrestrained. There was no doubt in the world that there were such men in this 
country, and that that was one of the results, and natural results, of a revolution of 
such magnitude as we had been engaged in. 

Question. And your opinion was that that was one of the objects of the formation of 
the Ku-Klux Klan ? | 

Answer. I think that it was formed for the purpose of being a check upon the Loyal 
League, and at the same time to direct and control, in company with the civil law, 
other wrongs, committed, I believe, by certain evil-doers that were nondescript, so far 
as political parties were concerned. ; 

- Question. Will you tell how you came to know what the purposes of these Ku-Klux 
were? If, as I understood you to say, you never read their constitution nor by-laws, 
and were not in communication with any of the members of that Klan, and never re- 
ceived the secrets of their order from them, what means have you then of knowing 
what were the objects of this organization ? 

Answer. I have stated two or three times that as for myself I had no connection 
whatever with the Ku-Klux organization. 

Question. So I understood you. | 

Answer. That I was not in sympathy with them; that I was opposed to all secret, or- 
ganizitions ; and that in view of my opposition to this organization I had declined to 
join them. I have.stated, further,‘that all the knowledge and information that I pre- 
tend to give you about that organization is derived from what the public thinks; from 
common opinion. I stated that I believed, from all that I had heard about this organ- 
ization, that its object and purpose were to be a check upon the Loyal League and to 
be a terror to all evil-doers. I do not know anything about it of my own knowledge. 

Question. When you state that your information is derived from public opinion, do you 
mean that portion of the public opinion here known as the conservative or democratic 
party? Do not the republican party hold, and have they not always held, that this 
Ku-Klux organization was formed for political purposes, and its misdeeds were vis- 
ited almost exclusively upon Union-men ? 

Answer. There is no question but that the republican party so considers the Ku-Klux 
organization. . 2 | 

Question. When speaking of public opinion you do not mean to include any portion 
of the republican party, do you? a 

Answer. I mean simply to say the opinion of this town and men with whom I am as- 
sociated ; and it is from such sources that I get my information of what the public 
‘opinion is. If I was speaking as to the character of a man, I would speak as to what 
those thought of him with whom I was associated.. 

Question. What I want to get at is, whether, when you speak of the public and the 
opinion of the public, you mean to include the opinion of any portion of the republi- 
can party of Madison County or of Limestone County ? | 

Answer, (after a pause.) I was just attempting to recall whether I had heard any 
republicans give their opinions as to the purpose and object of this organization, and, 
as I stated before, I do not remember to have heard any republican say anything about 
what the object of this organization was at all. 

Question. You leave the republican element, then, entirely out of the question when 
you speak of public opinion ? | 

Answer. So far as my knowledge of public opinion goes. 

Question. What is the comparative strength of the republican party in the county of 
Madison ? : 

Answer. Well, sir, taking the republican party of whites compared with the demo- 
cratic party in MadisonCounty, I do not think the republican vote of Madison County 
of white peaqple will exceed 150 voters. — 

Question. I am speaking of the comparative strength of the entire republican party, 
white and colored, in Madison County? * 

Answer. That isa right difficult question for me to answer, for the reason that I am 
yound to base my opinion on the elections, when determining the relative strength of 
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the two parties. The election for members for the house of representatives of Alabama 
resulted in the last election in the election of three democrats, by a majority of, I think, 
between 800 and 1,000. | 

Question. What was the entire vote polled? 

Answer. I think the entire vote polled was, to the best of my recollection, between 
four and five thousand—probably five thousand. I cannot be positive about these 
things. 

Question. You think thé democratic party in Madison County has a clear majority of 
800 or 1,000 ? 

Answer. If I am to take that as a true criterion. 

Question. Do you accept it as a true criterion ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. My question is, what is the comparative strength of the two parties? 

Answer. I think that at a fair election, untrammeled and uncontrolled by outside in- 
fluence, the democratic party would carry the county by a larger vote than that. If 
we are to be influenced and interfered with by parties and persons who are un- 
friendly to the interests of the native southern men, then I say that that majority would 
be reduced; but if the negro was left alone, uninfluenced and untrammeled, his pas- 
sions not appealed to, I believe the native southern people of Madiggn County would 
get a beneficial control of him. 

Question. You believe, then, that the influx of white people from the North is hostile 
to southern interests? 

Answer. Emphatically, I do not. I believe that the people of Madison County wel- 
come northern men who come here for the purpose of identifying themselves with the 
material interests and prosperity of the country, and who come here, not for the pur+ 
pose of taking control of their State and county affairs, and becoming the givers of 
law while strangers in our midst; if they come peaceably any pemousys as is well illus- 
trated by my friends Fordyce and Day, who come are welcome. 

Question. They are good democrats, are they not? 

Answer. I never knew Captain Day’ s politics until about the last nomination that 
Judge Dox received for Congress. 

Question. Did not Captain Day come into the State as a carpet-bagger? Has he not 
been an office-holder ever since he came into the State ? 

Answer. He has been an office-holder ever since he has been in the State, so far as I 
know. Isay I did not know his politics until Judge Dox received the last nomination 
of the democratic convention at Gadsden for Congress.. That was the first evidence 
ever given to me by Mr. Day that he was a democrat, and I was an intimate associate 
and friend of his; we did not talk politics, and I did not know whether he was a demo- 
erat or republican. His partner was a republican. 

Question. You had no idea of his political sympathies up to that time? 

Answer. None whatever, because I considered as to that thing of discussing politics 
between two young men, I was an associate of his, and respected him; and simply 
because he had been a United States soldier was no evidence to me that he was not a 
gentleman and could not find a friend. 

Question. You do not think well of northern men who come into the State of Ala- 
bama for the purpose of obtaining office ? 

Answer. Who make that the object, and come down here merely for the purpose of 
holding office, and out of it making money; I do ‘not think well of what we generally 
term “carpet-baggers.” 

Question. Do you know it to be a fact that Mr. Day has held office almost ever since 
the first day he set foot in Alabama? 

Answer. 1 do. I know the fact that Mr. Vandeventer, who is a republican, and lives 
here in this community, and has been a quiet, worthy, good citizen, was a northern 
man, a northern soldier, is a republican to-day, and is greatly respected. 

Question. If Mr. Day, who you say has been an office-holder ever since he came into 
the State of Alabama, had been a rampant republican, do you think he would have 
been agreeable to the taste of native Alabamians. 

Answer. I think if Mr. Day had come here, as others have come, seoldng to get into 
office by appealing to the prejudices and to the animosities of the negroes as a hobby 
upon which to ride into office, he would not have been thought as well of as he is now, 
but classed with those who now occupy that position in this community, and who are 
disagreeable and unpleasant to the people. 

Question. Has it commended him to the favor of all good democrats here that he does 
heartily sympathize with the democratic party, and vote for its candidates, and co-op- 
erate with them ? 

Answer. What commended Mr. Day to this community was that he conducted himself 
orderty ; he has shown himself to be a gentleman. Notwithstanding the fact that he 
was identified with a regiment raised in the State of Alabama, toward which the peo- 
ple have dislike—notwithstanding all these unfavorable circumstances, he has behaved 
himself uprightly, courteously, and attended to his business. For this reason Mr. Day 
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received, to an unusual extent, the hospitality and courtesy of these people a long time 
before I, as his companion, knew his political sentiments. 

Question. You think his politics have not had anything to do with his hospitable re- 
ception here? 

Answer. His politics have had this tendency, since developed, to throw him more 
intimately with the community at large. I believe that. I do not pretend to say that 
if a man advocates certain political sentiments, it will not secure him, in this country, 
as in any other country, more intimate relations with those who advocate the 
same political views. But 1 say that Mr. Day so conducted himself here, before we 
knew what his politics were, that he was received. I remember to have dis- 
tinetly discussed the fact with an intimate friend when he went to the Gadsden con- 
vention, that that was the first declaration I had ever heard Day make-in polities. 
That was when Judge Dox was nominated the last time. 

Question. Are men who are bold and outspoken in their opinions and who advocate 
radical views, respected and esteemed in this community by the opposite party. 

Answer. Men who advocate and boldly speak radical sentiments, and express radi- 
cal views, are not as much esteemed in the community as a man who entertains demo- 
cratic views and sentiments, by the democrats. 

Question. You gnswer by a comparison ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are not as much esteemed by the democrats as some other dem- 
ocrat is. At the same time, we have some of our citizens who are republicans, who 
have held those sentiments ever since the war, and who are considered upright and 
honest men, so far as I know. 

Question. They do not talk about politics much, do they? 

Answer. Ido not know any man who talks politics more in North Alabama than 
Colonel Joseph C. Bradley. 

Question. ‘What business is he engaged in ? 

Answer. He is now a commissioner of roads and highways—an officer of the county. 

Question. Suppose Mr. Bradley were engaged in the business of selling goods in 
Huntsville, and was to talk politics over his counter, day in and day out, expressing 
his views boldly upon all occasions, and advocating republican doctrines, would be be 
patronized by any one outside of his party? 

Answer. You will pardon me for answering—it might savor of levity—that would 
depend entirely on how he sold his goods; if he sold them cheaper than his neighbor 
democrat, the people would go there and buy. 

Question. And it would not influence his custom? 

Answer. I do not believe it would one bit, simply for the reason we deal here simply 
with men. Mr. Vaygdeventer is one who has established a store here, and I am a demo- 
crat, and I deal with him and know he is a republican, and I believe he is getting the 
general patronage of the community, to the exclusion of many men who have been 
here for many years; for the reason that Mr. Vandeventer sells cheaper than the 
Shaudies. 

Rca Other things being equal they would patronize the democratic store, would 
they not. . 

Answer. I suppose they would ; I would myself, other things being equal ; I would 
rather patronize the men who are co-operating and sympathizing with me, and attempt- 
ing to free me from the evils I consider are imposed upon me. 

Question. Are you at this time subject to the disqualification of the fourteenth 
amendment ? 

Answer. That, I believe, excludes a man from office who has ever held office before 
the war, and taken an oath; I am not subject to it, because I never held an office 
before the war. 

Question. How many men in Madison County are subject to that disqualification ? 

Answer. I could not even make a guess, because I do not know ; [remember to have 
seen an estimate, whether true or not, in the political canvass of 1868, that there were 
over 30,000 in the State of Alabama. 

Question. You saw that in the democratic newspaper ? 

Answer. In the newspaper; d was taking the Montgomery Mail at that time, and I 
expect that is where I saw it; that is the seat of government. | 

Question. Was that a democratic paper ? 

Answer. O, yes, sit. 

Question. You do not know it otherwise than by reading that article ? 

Answer. I do not. | : 

Question. You do not know the number in Madison County ? 

Answer. No, sir; I cannot tell, because there are many men in Madison County, 
probably, who have held office that 1 even do not know. 

@uestion. Is there any other disqualification except the incapacity to hold office rest- 


ing upon a single citizen of Madison County now under the fourteenth amendment or 
any other law? 
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Answer. Well, it seems to me that any man who has been a Senator or a member of 
Congress before the war is particularly designated, is he not? 

Answer. You do not catch the point of my question. I desireto know whether there 
is any, person any longer disqualified in any other way than an incapacity to hold 
office 

Answer. I know of none that I can now think of. 

Question. When you speak, then, of the people of Alabama being deprived of all their 
rights, you mean the right to hold office, do you? 

Answer. When I speak of being deprived of their rights, and the evils imposed upon 
them, I refer particularly to the imposition of that constitution upon us. 

Question. You refer to the past and not to the present? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; 1 refer to the past. 

Question. There is no grievance resting on the people of Alabama at this time, except 
the incapacity to hold office of certain prominent individuals who went into this 
rebellion, is there? If there is any other grievance, let us hear it? 

Answer. Our chief grievance, as I have stated frequently, is this Alabama constitu- 
tion; that is the only grievance we suffer under particularly ; it was imposed upon us, 
and in its imposition, officers and men who were disagreeable to us, and unpleasant, 
and who failed to execute the law, and were in their offices for selfish purposes, were 
thrust upon us. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. And that still continues ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. When you get rid of these officers you will have no other erievance than the 
fourteenth amendment disqualification ? | 
Answer. We have still that constitution. 


By Mr. Buckier: 


Question. Is not the constitution in itself a good one ? 
Answer. Well, sir, I think not. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. It is not a good one if 1t was not the work of the people anyhow ? 
Answer. I think it is not a good one. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you disapprove of that portion requiring education to: be extended to 
all people—all children ? 

Answer. Ido not. I think that the colored children ought to be educated. I think - 
it is to our interest to educate them; it is decidedly to the interest of the southern 
white man, for the reason it puts in the hands of the nepro the weapon by which he 
may defend himself from these impositions thas are put upon him. 

Question. Then are the democratic party of Madison County heartily in favor of 
negro education ? 

Answer. I believe that they are. , 

haa Are the democratic party of Madison County heartily in favor negro 
suffrage ? 

Answer. I believe that the democratic party of Madison County accept the amend- 
ment by which negro suffrage is conferred upon the colored people of Madison County, 
entirely and unqualitiedly. 

Question. Are they in favor of the fifteenth amendment ? 

Answer. Well, they accept it; they abide by it; they intend to make no opposition 
to it; they recognize it as a part of the Constitution of the United States; but they 
do not believe that that was legitimately ingrafted as a part of the Constitution. 

Question. Would they like to get rid of it? 

Answer, (after a pause.) Are you inquiring of me nowas a mouthpiece of the demo- 
cratic party? I can answer what I think about it myself. 

Question. I am asking the opinion of the democratic party in Madison County, so far 
as you are familiar with it; what are their sentiments upon that question? 

Answer. I do not believe that there is any disposition on the part of the democrats 
of this county to interfere either directly or indirectly with the right that a negro has 
to vote. 

Question. You think if the democratic party were in power then they would not agi- 
tate that question ? : : | 

Answer. My opinion is that the democratic party accepts the question of negro suf- 
frage as settled and fixed. : 

prea My question is whether, if they were in power, they would agitate that 
question 
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Answer, (after a pause.) I hardly know how to answer that question, for this reason, 
that I consider that when a man looks upon anything and accepts it as fixed and set- 
tled, he could not, with any consistency, afterwards agitate it. 

Question. Do you think, then, the democratic party in the State of Alabama, so far as 
you are acquainted with the sentiments of that party, regard the fifteenth amendment 
as a finality, never to be agitated if they get into power. 

Answer. I think that they regard the fifteenth amendment settled and fixed just like 
they regard any other paragraph or section in that Constitution, just exactly; they 
consider it just as fixed as that paragraph which says a man is entitled to a speedy 
trial. : 

Question. And you think if in power they would not be in favor of submitting a 
proposition to the Stat>s for rescinding that article ? 

Answer..A proposition to the States to deny the negroes the right of voting, you 
mean ? 

Question. I mean this: I wish to inquire of you whether, in your opinion, if the demo- 
cratic party were in power and had the control of both branches of Congress, the peo- 
ple of Alabama would be in favor of Congress submitting a proposition to the various 
States to rescind the fifteenth amendment ? | 

Answer. I do not believe, from my knowledge of the sentiments and views that con- 
trol the democrats of Madison County and North Alabama, that if the democratic 
party was in power and ascendency, and had both Houses of Congress, any proposition 
would be submitted by the democratic party to the Southern States to rescind the right 
that the negro has to vote. I do not believe that any such proposition would be sub- 
mitted by the democratic Congress tothe States to take from the colored people the 
right to vote in the States or rescind the fifteenth amendment. 

Question. Then it is your opinion that the people of Alabama, without distinction of 
party, have come to recognize, as a finality, the right of the colored people to vote, 
without regard to education or property ? 

Answer. The people of Alabama, so far as my knowledge of them goes, consider that 
this fifteenth amendment has become a part of the Constitution of the land, and that, 
being a part of the Constitution of the land, we must abide by it, and we do accept it 
as fixed and settled. — | 

Question. Is it not also true that all the democratic organs, their speakers and the 
press of the democratic party in the State of Alabama, are constantly engaged in throw- 
ing obloquy upon that amendment ? ' | 

Answer. The democratic papers that Iread—and I read the leading one in the State— 
maintain clearly and decidedly, and has done so in various and ‘divers editorials, that 
the fifteenth amendment should be accepted by the people, and. should be looked upon 
as fixed and settled. 

Question. How long has it maintained that position? 

Answer. It has maintained that position for six or eight months past. 

Question. What was the position of that paper upon that question before that? 

Answer. The position of that paper when the amendment was passed was in opposi- 
tion to it. | 

Question. Was it denounced as invalid and a fraud ? © 

Answer. It was called “revolutionary, null and void.” 

Question. Was that the sentiment of the democratic party at that time? 

Answer. In 1868 it was. 

Question. Was it in 1869? , 

Answer. Well, sir, after the election of General Grant, after it was adopted and made 
a part of the Constitution, my opinion of that is, the matter was looked upon as fixed 
and settled, and, notwithstanding the fact that it had gone into the Constitution irreg- 
ularly and-.was not properly ingrafted there, yet it was done under the forms and color 
of law, and we said we should accept it and abide by it. i 

Question. There has been there, if I understand you, an entire acquiescence in the 
validity of that amendment by the democratic party in Alabama ever since General 
Grant was elected ? uo 

Answer. There has been an entire acquiescence as to the fact that it is a part of the 
Constitution, and we must obey it as such; but that it was legally and properly and ac- 
cording to all the requisites of law ingrafted on the Constitution, we do not believe. 

Question. Is there any disposition upon the part of your party to have that question 
submitted, if possible, to the Supreme Court of the United States for decision, with a 
view of getting rid of that amendment? ; 

Answer. I hear of none now, whatever. I think the last I ever heard of resorting to 
the Supreme Court, in political circles here, was in 1868. 


, By Mr. Buckiey: 


Question. Did you refer to the Montgomery Advertiser ? 
Answer. The Advertiser and Mail, which have been blended. 
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arte How isit with the leading democratic organ of your county upon this 
‘question 

Answer. The Huntsville Independent was claimed to be a democratic paper here, 
and really had no clear definition of its democratic sentiments. We do not consider 
the Huntsville Independent asa leading paper, for the reason that it omitted to do 
anything positive or direct. a 

Question. I was speaking of the leading democratic organ, now the democratic paper 
edited by D. Withers Clay. 

Answer. I can better express my opinion as to his position by simply saying that I 
think Mr. Clay entertains the political theories and indorses the political theories that 
Mr. Alexander H. Stephens does upon that subject. I think, in saying so, that is the 
best definition I can give of Mr. Clay’s views upon that subject. 

Question. Then Mr. Clay is understood not to accept of what is termed the new de- 
parture of the democratic party ? . . 

Answer. I do not think that Mr. Clay has published any editorial in which he says 
that he does not accept it; but the common acceptation among the democrats here 
is that Mr. Clay is what is called one of the Bourbons, after Alexander H. Stephens. 

Question. Is his the leading paper of the democratic party in the country ? 

Answer. I think not. I think this Huntsville Reporter has as great a circulation. 
The Independent certainly has a much greater. We look upon Mr. Clay, here, as an 
extremist. 


By Mr. RI0E: 


Question. In regard to the grievances the people of Alabama complained of, have they 
any grievances except the fourteenth amendment now which they complain of that 
cannot be remedied by the people at the ballot-box within the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we have an election law in this State which is a heinous grievance 
to. the people, and which we have not, under that election law, the right or opportu- 
nity to remedy. : 

Question. Is it a part of the constitution ? | 

Answer. I would not like to answer about that constitut 
me. 

Question. Why cannot it be amended ? 

Answer. It cannot be amended for this reason: that in order to amend it we would 
have to elect a certain character of men; the men we would elect would be 
known to be opposed to that particular kind of an election law. The very men 
who are in favor of it—the colored people—would vote against these men, and the very 
evils we are now complaining of would be exercised and directed in opposition to the 
very men we would select for the purpose of making that remedy. 


ion unless I had it before 


By Mr. Bratr: 


Question. Does not the law itself prevent any remedy? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It prevents you from having a fair election; that is your complaint ? 

Answer. The law that prevents us from having a fair election will prevent us from 
electing men to give us the remedy. 

Question. In other words, you have not a real republican form of government when 
the electoral officers cay defraud the people under a partial law ? | 

Answer. That is what I say, sir; we have not a republican form of government. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Is not the lower ,house of the general assembly of the State now demo- 
cratic ? | 

Answer. I think:so, by a small majority. 

Question. Do you recollect whether any bill was passed by that house, or introduced 
into that body, for the purpose of amending this election law last winter? | | 

Answer. I am not distinct upon the fact as to whether such a bill was introduced or 
not. I remember to have conversed with the members of the legislature from this 
county; they were decidedly in favor of such a bill being introduced, but they well 
knew, so they told me, that it could never become a law, for the reason that the radical 
party had control of the senate by an immense majority. — 

Question. Did that democratic house make any attempt, to your knowledge? 

Answer. That is what I answered; I do not remember distinctly whether it did or 
not. My impression is, without hating been a member of that legislature and know- 
ing positively, that such a bill was introduced. 


By Mr. RICE: oe | 
Question. Assuming that the election is fair, is not the whole subject within the hands 
of the people to remedy it, so far as any grievance you complain of, except the four- 
teenth amendment, is concerned ? 
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Answer. It is in their hands to this extent, Colonel, that the very evil we complain 
oit-——— ; 

Question. But, assuming that the officers do their duty, and that the election is con- 
ducted fairly, is not the remedy for all the evils of which you complain in the hands of 
the people of the State? 

Answer. If the election law was modified and changed, so as to give the people a 
fair and untrammeled expression of their views and wishes, I believe we could remedy 
the whole matter by a convention of the people. 

Question. It is all in the hands of the people as in any other State where they have 
anything to complain of ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; and we believe by a convention we can rid the State of the evils. 
I am not speaking of that imposed by the General Government. | 

Question. Are there any evils in the Federal Government you complain of, except the 
fourteenth amendment, at this time? 

Answer. We do not think the troops ought to be quartered among us; that is one 
grievance; we do not think there is any necessity for it; I do not see that there is any 
necessity for this regiment out in the edge of the town; that is a grievance; they cer- 
tainly occupy the position susceptible of the suspicion, at least, of being here to watch 
over us—to hold bayonets over us; we are not hostile to them; they conduct them- 
selves politely and courteously, but we do not feel that there is any necessity for them. 

Question. Are they not here under the power of the Government, undisputed and 
always exercised ? | | 

Answer. I have understood that the Government would not send troops to be quar- 
tered on the people unless there was a necessity. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Are they quartered on you here, or does the Government supply them ? 
Answer. The Government feeds them. 
Question. They are quartered in this neighborhood; they must be located in the 
United States—must live somewhere in the United States? | 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
eles I suppose they afford a pretty good domestic market here for your surplus 
roduce 
: Answer. I stated we have nothing to complain of in the soldiers. 


By Mr. RicE: 


ao What other evils do you complain of in reference to the presence of the 
soldiers . 

Answer. We do not consider that they are necessary here; they are in other parts of 
the State. Before the war we had no soldiers here, and we donot think there is any 
necessity for them now ; and, although it may be theright and privilege of the Govern- 
ment to put them wherever it sees proper—we do not pretend to question that—our 
belief is, that they are put here to guard our people and keep them from revolt; there 
is no necessity for that. 

Question. Is there any actual oppression from that source? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. Is there. any other grievance ? 

Answer. Only this objection, it is a moral oppression, to this extent: they are placed 
here to watch us; they do not interfere with us physically, personally, or anything of 
the kind. We consider that they are here to suppress any probable outbreak originat- 
ing in our dislike of the Union. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you not think it was a fortunate circumstance that they were here the 
night of the riot ? 

Answer. I do not think the presence of the troops staid or checked the progress of 
that riot at all. 

Question. I understood you to express the opinion that the Ku-Klux would not have 
retired from the town, but would have indulged in a free fight, but for the presence of 
the United States troops. 

Answer. I stated that I told this gentleman, disguised man, that the United States 
troops were about coming on the square, or would be there very soon, and that they 
ought not to go back on the square, for the reason tgat a conflict with the troops would 
be calamitous to our people. He responded by saymg they did not desire any conflict 
with the troops; that they had no purpose of making any attack upon them whatever ; 
and they would leave the town,'and did go. . 

(Question. Do you not think the troops were peace-makers upon that night ? 

Answer. I believe that, going down there myself, if you will excuse me for saying it, 
I had more to do with making the peace than anybody else; advised them to gd away. 
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By Mr. Rice: 


Question. What other grievance do the people of Alabama complain of on the part of 
the cae Government, except the one you have named, and the fourteenth amend- 
ment 

Answer. They complain, as I have said, of the inability of our leading men. 

Question. I admit that they complain of the disabilities under the fourteenth amend- 
a pas excepting that, and the one you have just named, what other grievanc? is 
there . 

Answer. We complain, as a people, of the centralizing tendencies of the Government. 
We believe down here that the républican institutions of the land are in danger, to a 
very great extent. That is a grievance that certainly would weigh upon any man 
who believed that his liberty and rights are in peril. That is one of them. That isa 
general reason. 

Question. That is a political grievance? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a political grievance. 

Question. What other grievance ? 

Answer, I think that goes about through the catalogue of grievances. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. I want to know of you if it is possible that this people could have, or any 
people could have, a greater grievance than that which is involved in depriving them 
of their ablest, best, and most experienced men? 

Answer. I do not think any greater grievance could be imposed upon us; and espe- 
cially at this juncture of our political affairs we need and require, and our prosperity 
and interest demand, that. we should have our leading, wise, and experienced men. 
Those men are denied rendering us any service, and for that reason, I think it was the. 
greatest—— 


| By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Have they ever applied to Congress to be relieved of their disabilities ? 
Answer. Ido not know. I know that one distinguished Alabamian has been relieved 
of his disabilities, and was chosen by the people of Alabama to represent them in the 
United States Senate, and he is not there; that is the Hon. Mr. Goldthwaite. 


By Mr. BLarr: 


Question. As I understand you, it is not the complaint of the individuals themselves 
that they are deprived, but the complaint and the grievance is, that the whole State is 
deprived of the ability, judgment, and experience of these, its ablest men. 

Answer. I do not remember to have ever heard any of these prominent men complain 
of being under the disability themselves. It is the people who complain that these 
leading men are under disability ; it is the people of the State at large who complain. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. These leading gentlemen, then, do not want to be relieved; is that your 
idea ? 

Answer. No, sir; it is not my idea. 

Question. Do they want to be relieved ? 

Answer. I believe they would like to be relieved ; they all indorse and would approve 
a general amnesty. 

Question. Are they unwilling to make application to be relieved of disabilities ? 

Answer. I do not know whether they are unwilling to make personal, individual 
application or not. 

Question. Has not Congress uniformly relieved every case of application that has 
been made ? : 

Answer. The leading men in this State have been greatly discouraged in making per- 
sonal application, for the reason that they have seen in certain instances that Congress. 
had relieved men, and those very men were unable to take office. 

' Question. Why ? | 
Answer. That question is in the hands of the Senate, in relation to Mr. Goldthwaite. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. But not on that point. 
Answer. I am speaking of disabilities ; he has been relieved, and qualified for office. 
He has not been allowed to take his seat. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Has his case ever been decided by the proper committee ? 

Answer. I remember to have seen a publication, whether true or not I cannot say—I 
cannot answer advisedlv upon the steps taken by the body of which three gentlemen 
here are members—but I remember to have seen a publication that Mr. Goldthwaite 
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ures be admitted, provided Blodgett, of Georgia, could be allowed to come in 
with him. 

Question. By what authority, sir, was that statement made ? 

“Answer. Well, sir, newspaper. 

Question. 1 would like a more specific answer to my inquiry, whether the men in 
Alabama subject to political disabilities under the fourteenth amendment are opposed 
to making application to Congress for relief. 

Answer. Well, sir, my opinion is, that some of the leading men have made personal 
applications to ‘Congress. 

Question. I wish a direct ahswer ; it is susceptible of one. 

Answer. I know that. Iam going to answer in this way: some have made applica- 
tion, and some have not. You ask me for the opinion of these men. 

_ Question. So far as your information extends, are they opposed to making appli- 
cation 

Answer. My opinion of the disposition of the leading men of Alabama on this sub- 
ject is this: that they think it much better for Congress to pass a general amnesty Dill. 

Question. I am not asking for that. Are they “opposed to applying, and, for that 
reason, have they postponed or declined making personal application ? My question 
is simply, are they opposed to making application 2 

Answer. I cannot answer that, because I do not know. 

Question. Have you ever known a case in Alabama where a man disqualified under 
that amendment has applied to Congress in vain to be relieved ? 

Answer. I remember to have seen a special bill of relief reported by newspapers 
from Congress, in which certain individuals whose names were included in the applica- 
tion were excluded. 

Question. Struck out of the bill q 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On whose motion were they struck out ? ; | 

Answer. Iam speaking only from newspaper reading. It occurs to me that at one 
time Mr. Hawley, who was a member of’ Congress from the fourth district —— 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. This district ? 

Answer. It seems to me that he upholds provision in the bill for some citizens. 

Question. Were they not subsequently relieved ? 

Answer. I.do not know, colonel, whether they were or not. I just remember to have 
seen that paragraph. 

Question. Were they not the names of Mr. Lindsay, the present governor, and Mr. 
Schloss, the present member from that district, and afterward were they both relieved? 
That is my recollection. | 

_ Answer. I do not think the list I saw as being excluded had Governor Lindsay’s 
name in it at that time. I know Governor Lindsay was afterward relieved, but 
whether he was excepted then or not I do not know. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you think it a great hardship and grievance that Congress should 
not make haste and relieve these gentlemen in Alabama who are subject to disabili- 
ties under that amendment, when they are unwilling to make application to be re- 
lieved ? 

Answer. I think Congress ought not to stickle over any personal pride in the matter, 
and to expect or claim that these gentlemen should come forward and do thess things, 
but that Congress ought to go forward—that is my idea—and do that which will best 
promote harmony in the Southern States, and secure the allegiance of these men and 
their friends to the United States by a general amnesty bill. 

Question. Your idea is, that those gentlemen should stand aloof, and wait for Congress 
to approach them and generously ofter them forgiveness ? 

Answer. Not in that spirit. 

Question. You think they should stand upon their dignity, and not make appli- 
cation ? 

Answer. I think they should remain as they are, and let Congress. come forward, 
_ without requiring personally A, B, or C, or D to apply. 

Question. Do you think it would be disgraceful i in them, and degrading to their man- 
hood, to petition Congress to be relieved ? 

Answer. I think not. I do not think it would be disgraceful or degrading, nor that 

our people so consider it. 

ee Would it be undignified ? 

nswer. I do not think so. 
Question. Do you think it any great hardship for them to make application? 
Answer. Ido not think myself that it is any great hardship. Those leading gentle- 
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men entertain the current view of the South that they have committed no crime, and 
therefore there is no necessity of offering or asking pardon. 

Question. You spoke of the riot in the fall of 1868, and of the large number of people 
present—a thousand white people around the square, and from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred negroes—and that, from the course of the evidence, it appeared that the shots 
proceeded from within the court-house square ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the evidence show that those shots were returned from the other side 
of the street ? 

Answer. The evidence showed that there was a promiscuous firing around the court- 
house gate and from the middle of the street. The people were just mixed up out 
there ; negroes and white folks, | 

Question. Were those thousand white people mostly democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the white people were. 

Question. You think there were a thousand around the square ? 

Answer. I believe there were, for they predominate in this corporation. 

Question. I believe you say in the whole county there are not exceeding fifty white 
republicans? | | 

Answer. I say that, to the best of my opinion, they do not exceed fifty ; that has been 
the exhibit made here on the vote. 

Question. Was their strength any greater then than now ? 

Answer. I think they are stronger now than they were then. 

Question. Then. the presumption is, that of the thousand white people around the 
square, the great majority were democrats ? 

Answer. Clearly so. 

Question. Did the evidence taken by you show that they were armed ? 

Answer. These white people ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. None, whatever. 

Question. From whom did those shots in the street proceed ? 

Answer. If you mean by arms, shot-guns; I cannot tell when a man has a pistol under 
his coat. Some of you may be armed now. 

Question. A man is armed when he has a pistol. 

Answer. But I did not know, and the witnesses did not state it. 

Question. Did the evidence show where the firing proceeded from in that white 
crowd ? 

. Answer. The evidence showed that the firing occurred near the eastern gate of the 
court-yard, in and around that gate, and about the middle of the street, from the curb- 
stone of the pavement and the court-house gate ; the firing occurred in that space. 

Question. Was there an anticipation during the day that there would be a riot; did 
you hear it talked of? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. No apprehensions expressed ? 

Answer. I heard none whatever. | 

Question. The Ku-Klux, however, apprehended it? 

‘ Answer. It seemed so, from their going in here. 

Question. Most of them, you believe, came from the town jtself? 

Answer. I believe a great many of the young men of this city-at that time were mem- 
bers of that organization. I do not know it; it is my suspicion. 

Question. Did you hear any threats emanating from anybody there at that time in 
relation to what he would do under certain circumstances? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. Had you yourself any apprehensions of a riot that day ? 

Answer. None in the world ; no more than you have now; because I was quietly at- 
tending a theatrical performance at the time they came in. 


[At 1 o’clock and 45 minutes the committee took a recess for one hour. ] 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. The chairman of the committee put a question whether the southern peo- 
ple did not renounce their allegiance to the General Government when the war com- 
menced ; I will ask you if the Government of the United States did not maintain the 
doctrine that you could not renounce your allegiance? 

Answer. That is what I understood all the time; that was the issue. 

Question. You were for renouncing your allegiance, and they maintained that you 
could not renounce it? 

Answer. That we could not renounce it; that we were still citizens when the wat 
ended as we had been before. 

Question. Well, the General Government conquered in that fight? 

Answer. It did. 


54 A 
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Question. And, therefore, maintained the point that you could not renounce your alle- 
giance, and were still citizens of the United States ? 

Answer. We so understood it, and accepted it in that way. 

Question. Then you maintain, that that being the case, you did not lose your citizen- 
ship ? | 
ies We did not, according to my opinion and understanding of these matters. 

Question. And being citizens, you could not be punished by any legislative enactment? 

Answer. We could not; we could only be punished under the Constitution of the 
United States by the courts organized under that Constitution. 

Question. Of course, I do not want to take the witness over the history of the country 
but I want to make that clear, that the punishment inflicted by legislative enactment 
was in the nature of an attainder, which is denounced by the Constitution ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the nature of a bill of attainder, which we think is inimical to 
the spirit of the Constitution as well as to the letter of it. 

Question. You have referred to acts done under the flag, in speaking of the feeling 
which your people entertained for the flag of the United States, as emblematical of its 
authority and sovereignty, and you referred to acts done under that flag to people who 
were the friends of the Government. In your own town of Athens, in Limestone 
County, I understand you to say that the large majority of the people were friendly to 
the Government? 

Answer. They were certainly friendly to the Government; there was a prevailing 
sentiment in that connty in favor of the maintenance of the Union at the time that 
the State seceded; that sentiment existed there for along time after the State seceded; 
it existed to a considerable extent after the war broke out. Among the young 
men who entertained these Union sentiments, the great majority of them went 
into the confederate army, but those sentiments were still maintained and adhered to 
by a great many of the older men of the community who were left there, and could 
not be called into the confederate army; and I say that that sentiment, living and 
existing among those older men, was entirely crushed out by the enormities and bar- 
barities perpetrated by General Turchin. | : 

Question. State what were the acts committed by General Turchin, and state whether 
at the time he armived in Athens they were the first United States soldiers which visited 
that town, or what was the case in that respect. 

Answer. They visited Athens soon after General Mitchell took possession of this town, 
in 1862; that is my recollection; I cannot recollect which month; I was myself in 
the confederate army at the time. They came to Athens—so I was told by my father, 
who lived there on the main street; that entering the town on that street, General 
Turchin came in with bis command, and it was halted; that it extended up and down 
the street, and part of it was in front of his residence, and that he heard the order 
given by General Turchin that he would shut his eyes for two hours to all that the. 
soldiers might do. 

Question. What did they do? 

Answer. Well, sir, I can speak of what was done particularly in my father’s house, 
and what was done in the neighborhood, above and below it. I heard the citizens gen- 
erally speak of what was done in their own houses. In my father’s house they came 
in at just about sunrise; I remember he told me that he was not dressed when he 
heard this command given,by General Turchin, while he was standing at his window; 
that before he got dressed a great number of soldiers had come into the house, and up 
Stairs, and gone into the room that my sister, a young lady, occupied, while she was 
in bed; that many of them entered there, and that two or three guns or pistols were 
discharged in the room; and they did various things that offended and insulted him. 
My sister got up and dressed while they were in the room, greatly alarmed and fright- 
ened, he told me}; so much so that she had a spell of tever afterward from the fright she 
received. As to what they broke up in the house, I do not know what.wasdone. They 
afterward took possession of that house, though, and he staid in one room with my 
sister while these soldiers were these. The officer, whoever he was, who was particu- 
larly in command, gave him one room in a house of eight rooms, and they took posses- 
sion of the culinary department and carried on the household generally. He was 
allowed to be a guest at his own table. Our neighbor, Haywood Jones, suffered in a 
similar way, so he told me; that General Turchin’s troops, most of whom were foreign- 
ers, had no conscience, no scruples whatever in doing all kinds of violence. General 
‘Furchin was afterward put on trial up here and court-martialed, and my sister, Miss 
Richardson then, was brought up as a witness in the case, and my recollection is—and I 
am quite sure that I am right about it—that she said that one of the soldiers attempted 
to violate the person of a colored girl in her room, or in her presence at least; that she 
appealed, I remember she said, to an officer from Kentucky, who gave them protection 

‘ter that, and cleared the house of soldiers; they then staid there for two or three 

ays, or a short time, until the command got organized and disciplined, and the sol- 
diers were taken away from.the house and only occupied an office in the. yard, a brick 
office, that I had once staid in. 
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Question. What was the result of the court-martial? 

Answer. I understood that General Turchin was cashiered, and before the sentence 
had been published he was promoted from the position of brigadier general to that of 
major general. That is what I heard. I know General Turchin was afterward in the 
United States Army, because I think he was said to have been at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga with a command, a battle I was engaged in myself asa soldier. But the com- 
plaint of the people of Athens was very great. General Buell afterward came through 
here, and rectified and modified as much as he could, so the people all said, the conduct 
and action of these soldiers in that town, and seemed to be willing to ameliorate in 
every way he could the sufferings of the people. , 

Question. Notwithstanding this usage, and all the losses and suffering of the war, I 
understand you to say itis your belief that the people of the South, as a body, have 
submitted to the arbitrament to which they themselves appealed ? 

Answer. I think that they have submitted in perfect good faith, and I believe they 
are honest and sincere in seeking to do those things which are well calculated to bring 
about peace and harmony, and restore good feeling among all the people of -this 
country. 

Question. And that they have now no hostility to the Government, no purpose or 
intention to overthrow it, and that their only hostility is to certain doctrines of the 
administration ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do not think that any man who is reasonable or sane in this 
country entertains the slightest desire or wish to overthrow the Government, ana that 
the only hostility that they have got is to certain legislation which they think is 
unfriendly to them, and which oppresses them. | 

Question. And which they consider unfriendly to a republican form of government? 

Answer. They do consider that legislation unfriendly to a republican form of gov- 
ernment. | 

Question. The reconstruction acts referred to, by which governments were to be 
imposed upon the Southern States against the wishes of the people, the inhabitants of 
those States, you regard as not only unfriendly to a republican. form of government, 
but as calculated to exasperate and keep alive the animosities engendered by the war? 

Answer. I do consider those acts as well calculated to continue the bitterness enven- 
dered by the war, and that the best and safest remedy to wipe out and remove all 
those animosities and prejudices that were created and engendered by the war is by a 
general amnesty bill. I believe that would tend more to give the people satisfaction 
than anything else that could be done. | 

Question. Is it your opinion that, if the Government had acted upon the suggestions 
of Mr. Lincoln before his death, for universal amnesty, and the policy pursued by Mr. 
Jolson, the traternal feeling between the sections would long since have been resumed ? 

Answer. I believe that would have restored the allegiance of the people to the Union 
earlier than anything else that could have been done; that their old affection, and in- 
terest, and fondness for the flag and the country would have returned, and that they 
would have labored and striven earnestly to have forgotten all of those bad feelings 
which had been created. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you recollect whether the reconstruction policy of Mr. Johnson, which 
has been spoken of, treated these Southern States as having any lawful State govern- 
ments at the close of the war? 

Answer. It did not; at least to this extent, it appointed provisional governors—they 
were called by the name of provisional governors—in the Southern States. The term 
“ provisional” would imply that it was not an absolute and unqualified government 
that they were presiding over. | | 

Question. Did he not in his proclamation—the first one he issued, providing for the 
restoration of civil government in North Carolina—state in the preamble of that pro- 
clamation something to this effect: ‘‘Whereas no legal State government exists in the 
State of North Carolina, I, Andrew Johnson, issue this proclamation,” &c. Was not 
that a part of the preamble ? 

Answer. I do not remember the preamble of North Carolina that you speak of. 

Question. You were living, at the opening of the war, I think you stated, in Athens? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I was. 

Question. When did you leave there ? 

Answer. I left there some time in either May or June, I will not state which posi- 
tively, in a company, and came to this place, and remained until November. 

Question. But I mean subsequent to the war; you were living in Limestone after- 
ward 7 

Answor. Yes, sir; I returned to Limestone in June, I think it was, 1865. | 
_ Question. Were you living at Athens on the day of the presidential election of 1868? 

Answer. No, sir, I ‘was living here. 
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Question. Do you know or have you heard whether any band of disguised men rode 
into Athens on the day of that presidential election, or that night ? 

Answer. I do not now remember whether I ever heard of any disguised men riding 
into Athens on that day. 

Question. How soon do you think this Ku-Klux Klan was introduced into the State? 

Answer. I think that the organization was introduced into Alabama—well, sir, very 
soon after its formation, its origin, which took place, I am informed, in Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee. 

Question. At about what date was the formation ? | 

Answer. I think that was in 1867; I am not positive. It came to Alabama very soon 
after that, because the Alabama State line was right there, very near Pulaski. 

Question. In the early part of the examination you spoke of a law which was con- 
sidered very oppressive, and was looked upon as being very obnoxious to the people 
here; had you reference to the act to suppress murders, lynching, assaults and bat- 
tery, approved December 28, 1863, or the act for the suppression of secret organiza- 
tions of men, disguising themselves for the purpose of committing crimes and out- 
rages, approved December 26, 18687 | 

Answer. I had reference particularly to the latter-named act. My attention was 
called to the preamble, and I was asked if I thought it stated the truth. 

Question. Previous to that you spoke of a law, and I did not understand your answer, 
whether you meant this law in regard to secret organizations or another law of a sim- 
ilar character, for the suppression of murder and lynching. 

Answer. My answer was directed principally to the law in reference to disguised 
men. 

Question. The one that contains a provision that no penalty should be attached to 
killing a person in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. You felt that that clause was wrong ? 

Answer. I felt that that clause was very heinous, for any citizen who entertained per- 
sonal dislike to another could shoot him down and place a disguise near him, and jus- 
tify himself thereby ; that could be done; that was an abuse to which it was liable. 

Question. Aside fron that, you think the law now a good one ? 

Answer. I say this about it: I would not remove that law from the statute-book to- 
day, for this reason, because I believe there are men in this country who have been 
perpetrating outrages; I believe they are highwaymen and robbers. 

Question. Under disguise? 7 

Answer. They go in disguise and sometimes open and above-board. I believe there 
are such men in this country, and for that reason we ought to have the most stringent 
law, to arrest such things, that we can obtain, and therefore, if I was a member of the 
Alabama legislature, I do not think that I would vote to repeal the law as a whole; 
there is a good deal I could alter in it; I would rather have it than no law at all on 
that subject—a great deal rather. 

Question. Have you heard that the commanding officer of the troops here has given 
permission to his men to shoot men they see riding the streets in disguise ? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. You never heard that? 

Answer. I never heard that such permission was given by General Crawford or any 
other commanding officer. | 

Question. You spoke of a gentleman named Sheets. 

Answer. C. C. Sheets. 

Question. Who is he? | 

Answer. C. C. Sheets was originally from Winston County. He is now a minister to 
Denmark. 

Question. Or consul ? 

Answer. A consul to Denmark. He was a republican. 

Question. What was the nature of the promises that he’made ? 

Answer. He told me himself that the Ku-Klux had come to the Florence Hotel, where 
he was staying, and had an interview with him, and told him that he must cease his 
inflammatory speeches; that he must not—I will state the substance of his language, 
of course—that he must not any longer appeal to the passions and prejudices of the 
negroes, as he had been doing. He told me that he promised them to do it. That day 
he made a speech here. : 

Question. ‘That same day that he made the promise ? 

Answer. No, sir; the day he told me; that day he made a speech here, and did ap- 
peal to the inflammatory elements of the negro in a very decided manner. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you hear the speech ? 
Answer. I did, sir. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Are you acquainted with a gentleman named William R. Chisholm, in an 
adjoining county to this? 

Ansucr. I know a man in Lauderdale named Tol Chisholm; that may be the name. 
Now I remember, there is another Chisholm there who was a member of the Alabama 
legislature. . | 

Question. Is he a man of respectability ? 

Answer. Tol Chisholm is. 

Question. Is William R. Chisholm ? 

Answer. My difficulty is to know who William R. is. 

Question. I think he was a member of the legislature. 

Answer. Then I am not acquainted with him. 

Question. Do you know anything against him ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Why I asked is, because I have a copy of a report made by a joint com- 
mittee of the Alabama legislature, upon outrages. It seems a committee was ap- 
pointed in pursuance of a recommendation of the governor. The first paragraph of 
the report reads thus: 

“The joint committee, appointed by this general assembly, pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of his Excellency Governor William H. Smith, (of three on the part of the 
house, and two on the part of the senate,) whose duty it was made to investigate the 
recent alleged outrages perpetrated by armed bands of outlaws upon members of this 
legislature, and other good and law-abiding citizens of this State, and to report by bill, 
or otherwise, at the earliest day practicabic, what measures may be necessary for the 
vindication of the law and future power of the State, approved November 14, 1868, 
ask leave respectfully to report that they entered at once upon the work assigned 
them, and that they have been unceasing in their efforts, in the discharge of their du- 
ties under the powers with which they have been invested.” 

It seems that they took some testimony, and I have here the testimony of Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Chisholm, who was called before the committee, and was sworn and testified. 
I want to know if you refer to the promise Mr Sheets gave on the 30th of October of 
that year, 1868, under those circumstances. Mr. Chisholm testifies that: 

“On the 30th of October last, while on my way to the general assembly ot Alabama, 
and while in Florence, Alabama, I saw an armed band of masked men at a public hotel 
of the town; they were dressed in black, and were about twenty-five in number. I 
met Colonel Sheets, Grant elector, at the hotel, and at night we both cccupied the 
same room. Colonel Sheets had made a Grant speech in town on that day, and I noticed 
was quite restless after we retired, and expressed fears that the Ku-Klux would attack 
him. At about 10 o’clock a negro boy appeared at our room door, and informed Sheets 
‘that the Ku-Klux were in town,’ which information alarmed him very much, and I 
think he would have attempted to escape from the room, but was fearful the house 
was watched. At about 12 o’clock we heard a great rumbiing noise in the house, as if 
a large number of men were approaching our room. When Sheets heard the noise, he 
sprang up in his bed, and said to me, ‘The Ku-Klux are coming, when he immediately 
sprang from a window in our room, communicating with a porch, and ran down the 
poreh, and endeavored to make his escape through another man’sroom. By the time Sheets 
had ran some distance down the porch, the asked men had approached the door of the 
room, and demanded admittance. I at onee opened the door, when about ten or twelve 
armed and disguised men rushed in the room, and almost simultaneously demanded of 
me, ‘ Where is Sheets?’ ‘Where is Sheets?’ I replied as rapidly as I could, ‘He has 
jumped out of the window.’ Several of the armed men looked under the beds for Col- 
onel Sheets, and others went through at the window in pursuit of him. After arresting 
Sheets, [heard them ask him who he was, and heard him reply, ‘My name is Sheets; I am 
a cripple and alone; there are twenty or thirty of you, and you can hang me, or shoot 
me, or do as you please with me, but I request you, if you are going to kill me, to do 
so here, as Ido not wish to be carried to the woods and killed’ After some further 
conversation with Sheets, they marched’ him under guard to our room, where I still 
remained. J handed him hisclothes; he put them on, and was ordered off by the men 
who had bim under guard. He appeared to be of the opinion that they were going to 
kill him, and as he was marched off, handed me his watch and pocket-book. Immedi- 
ately afterward I was ordered to.‘ put on my clothes, and was conducted by them to 
another portion of the house, where I was joined with Colonel Sheets. After keeping 
us under arrest a short time, we were turned loose, and told we could return to our 
room. The disguised men charged Sheets with having called them murderers and 
scoundrels. Sheets replied that the remarks he made about them was not of a personal, 
but of a political nature, and I now think that the conditions upon which they spared 
his life were, that he would not make any more such speeches as he had made, having 
reference to them. I was not threatened, but was treated discourteously and insult- 
ingly by them. I had violated no law, but was placed under arrest by them. Their 
faces and persons were completely disguised from recognition; they also disguised 
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their walking and voices. They were disguised in such a way as caused me not to 
know a.:y of them 

“T have seen three other parties of disguised men at different times, at my home in 
Lauderdale County. They generally came at from 10 to 12 o’clock at night, and re- 
mained but a short time, without doing much damage ; in fact no hostile demonstrations 
were made toward any one at my home. 


“WILLIAM R. CHISHOLM. 
a Sie and sworn to, after being read over and approved by affiant, 14th November, 
68. 


“G. T. MCAFEE, Chairman.” 


I want to know if you refer to the promise Colonel Sheets made at that time to those 
men vot to make any more speeches ? 

Answer. The only thing I know of in regard to that is what Colonel Sheets told me 
himself. It must have been on that occasion, because that states it to have been the 
night of the 30th of October. This riot occurred between the 30th of October and the 
3d of November, according to my best recollection, and from that, I think, it must be 
that interview that the Ku-Klux had with Mr. Sheets that he referred to in talking to 
me; for he told me he had just beeu molested by them in Florence, and he stated to 
me that he had giving a promise to them not to make the apecencs he had been mak- 
ing formerly. 

Question. What time in the day, Saturday, did the speaking commence here? 

Answer. About 11 or 12; ; either 11 or 12; there was a large crowd in town—a large 
attendance. _ 

een, In the night-time did you see any white men inside of the court-house 

ard 
: Answer. I was not inside of tle court-house yard at all. 

Question. You do not know whether auy white men were here that night ? 

Answer. Ido not know except as I heard; I heard that white men were inside of the 
court-house. 

Question. Inside of tlie court-house yard and fence ? 

Answer. I do not remember to have seen any white men at allin the court- house 
yard, though there might have been some, and doubtless were. 

Question. “You were in the theater at the time the difficulty commenced ? 

Answer. I was, when the announcement was made that they were coming in. 

Question. You do not know whether it was a promiscuous crowd inside the court- 
house yard or 10t? 

Answer. I only know that when I came up from the theater there was a large num- 
ber of white people ou the side-walks. 

Question. Have you any reason to believe that any of those men who were dismounted 
and undisguised about the streets were members of that Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. I-have none whatever for believing they were. 

Question. It was stated in the testimony here yesterday, I believe by Mr. Davis, that 
the uudisguised men who were on the ground about the yard were members of the or- 
ganization, or a part of them at least. “Do you agree with him in that ? 

Answer. I do not, for this reason, that, as I stated before, I believe that the procession 
that night embraced pretty much the entire inembership of the Ku-Klux organization. 

Question. I understood you to say that there were about one thousand white people 
here ? 

Answer. To the best of my belief. 

Question. Do you usually have that many white democrats who attend republican 
meetings in this town of Huntsville? 

Answer. I did not say they were all democratic voters; there were a good many 
children around ou the square, who came up as a matter of curiosity, but as soon as 
there was evidence of disturbalce and trouble they all left. 

Question. What I would like to ask is this: do you think there was any connection 
between that republican mecting, ou Saturday night previous to Grant’s election, and 
the appearance of the Ku-Klux upon the streets? 

Answer. I do. I think it for this reason, that there had been various and numerous 
tlireats made that day that the Ku-Klux could not come in here. I heard it repeatedly 
on the streets during the day. I paid no attention to it, for the reason that I did not 
expect the Ku-Klux. 

Question. Did you hear, about 12, that the Ku-Klux would appear in town that ane, t 

Answer. I did uot ; aud as the best evidence that I did not think they were coming 
I was quietly attending a little Thespian performance in the theater. aay 

(Question. Do you recollect the name of the gentleman who approached you in that 
ingtance which you mentioned to join the organization ? 

Answer. I remember it to this extent, as I stated. Idid not think it could be accepted 
as a direct overture to me to join, for the reason that they knew my sentiments, and 
that I would not join. 
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Question. Do you know the name of the gentleman who approached you ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. The same one who showed you the certificate ? 

Answer. It was not the man who showed me the certificate. 

Question. That was the second one, in point of time, but the first one you related ? 

Answer. I said this man approached’me—a man unknown to me—and he had a cer- 
tificate unknown to me, that he was all right, and that I could give him a “ precept,” 
and my suspicion was aroused, because he alleged that he came from a neighborhood in 
Limestone that I was acquainted with. 

Question. Did you see the name of the gentleman who presented the certificate in the 
certificate ? 

Answer. I certainly saw the certificate recommending this man, but I do not remem- 
ber his name. 

Question. You saw the certificate recommending him as all right? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and that I could take him into my confidence, and that he was 
trustworthy, but his name I do not remember, because he was an entire stranger to 
me. | : 
Question. At what time did the Loyal League exist in Athens, of which you spoke ? 

Answer. I think that the first time that I remember the existence of the Loyal League 
there was in 1866; I think it was some time in 1266. 

Question. That was before the reconstruction measures were passed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was before the passage of the reconstruction laws. 

Question. Then it was before they had the privilege of voting ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; the Loyal League existed before the right to vote was given to 
them. It is my recollection that Captain Bingham organized a Loyal League long 
before the right to vote was conferred on the colored people. ! 

Question. Did you say the present probate judge made a good officer? 

Answer. I said he keeps his records and dockets in a very good condition, so much so 
that when, as a lawyer, as I have frequent occasion to visit his office, I never have any 
difficulty in finding a paper or record ; that the mechanical part of the office is ad- 
mirably kept. : 

_ Question. How does he compare with the former judge; some comparison has been 
made here by some witness ? 

Answer. His immediate predecessor, you mean, of course, Judge Scruggs? 

Question. I think that was the name. Colonel Davis spoke of him. 

Answer. Well, sir, he keeps the office in a much better condition than Judge Scruggs 

id. 

Question. He is a northern man, is he not ? 

Answer. He is. 

Question. Did you ever hear that his predecessor was a defaulter to the county for 
several thousand dollars ? 

Answer. I heard that there was some difficulty between Judge Scruggs and the 
treasurer of this county about money that Scruggs had received as probate judge, 
which he should have paid over to the county treasurer. 

Question. Received from what source ? ; 

Answer. I do not know from what source. I merely heard that. The way I heard 
it was, if I remember correctly, through Mr. Lowe, who was then the district attorney. 
Iam sure that [heard after that that Judge Scruggs had straightened the.matter up 
to the satisfaction of the county treasurer, and that it was all right. How he did it, 
or what the amount was, I do not know. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that there was a colored man by name of 
Charles Hale, who had some colored men under arms the day of the riot ? 

Answer. That is what the witnesses said in testimony I took. | 

Question. Do you know whether or not Charles Hale was that day a deputy sheriff, 
acting under the orders of the sheriff of the county ? | 

Answer. I know he had been; he was afterward the deputy sheriff; whether he was 
or not at that time I do not remember. 

Question. You had heard he had been ? 

_ Answer. I know he had been and he was afterward; he may have been at that time. 
I do not remember the testimony on that subject; my memory preponderates to the 
belief that he was deputy sheriff at that time. 

Question. Do you know whether or not the men he had with him were his posse, men 
selested with a view of acting under his orders for the purpose of keeping the colored 
men orderly that day of the meeting ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Questign. Did you ever hear that that was the case ? 

Answer. I never did. 

Question. You saw nothing improper that they did ? 

Answer. During the day ? 

Question. Yes. 
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Answer. I did not. 

Question. Speaking of amnesty, has not the republican party of this State uniformly 
urged the removal of all political disabilities ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I may be compelled in answering this question to quote Mr. Davis 
again as a republican. . 

Question. Well, quote him. 

Answer. He has always claimed to be a republican and strongly advocated general 
amnesty. | 

‘Question. Tid not the State republican convention held at Selma last year, in its res- 
olutions, declare its desire to have all political disabilities removed ? 

Answer. My recollection is that it did. 

Question. It had been done previous to that also, had it not? 

Answer. I do not remember that, but my recollection of the republican convention at 
Selma is that it did recommend general amnesty. 

Question. What has been the conduct and behaviour of the colored people in this part 
of the State since the surrender ? 

Answer. Well, sir, take the mass of the colored people and I do not think that the 
people have any cause of complaint whatever in their conduct, or in their courtesy and 
politeness toward the people at large generally. 

Question. That is the general impression through the county, is it ? 

Answer. That they have condneted themselves well—that they have been quiet and 

eaceful. | 
: Question. You have noticed here, during your residence in this county, no disposition 
on the part of the colored people to arm themselves, or to be boisterous, or to go about 
the country creating disturbance in any way ? 

Answer. I have never noticed a disposition on the part of the colored people to go about 
the country creating disturbance. I noticed, and was in outside attendance of several 
meetings in 1868, in which the negro oratSrs or speakers were very extravagant in the 
expression of their sentiments of hostility toward the people of the South, and of the 
town. I remember one instance in particular: a colored man named George Williams, 
who pointed from the steps of the north end of this court-house to the buildings round 
the town, and said that if the people of the South did not accord to them their rights 
as citizens, remember that it was through their labor and toil that all these buildings 
were constructed, and that they could destroy them; that was the idea in substance. 

Question. Have you known any depredations in the country committed by small 
squads of three or four or five negroes traveling about ? , 

Answer. No, sir. I have heard of no bands of depredating negroes; so far as my 
knowledge or information goes, the negroes have conducted themselves very peaceably 
and orderly, and behaved themselves well. 

Question. And, considering their liberty, you think they have behaved as well as you 
could expect them to ? 

Answer. I certainly did not expect them to do as well, and I think we would never 
have had any trouble with them at all if there had been no Loyal Leagues or unkind 
feeling, and if the negroes had been just let alone, unmolested, untampered with by 
persons who do not know the negroes as well as the southern people, who I consider 
their very best friends. ' 

Question. Even under these aggravating circumstances you have not been troubled 
much with them? 

Answer. No, sir; not by the negroes; itis not the negroes we complain of. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. In that speech you referred to,made by Mr. Sheets, did he counsel the 
negroes to any acts of violence unless they were interrupted in their rights ? 

Answer. My recollection, Mr. Chairman, of the main point made in Mr. Sheets’s 
speech, which was inflammatory in its tendencies, was that he said to the negroes, “If 
you were not so weak-kneed and so cowardly these Ku-Klux could not parade through 
the country.” That isin substance what he said. | 

Question. Had he not been referring to the Ku-Klux as having interrupted the colored 
men in the enjoyment of their rights? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; he had been speaking of the Ku-Klux riding through the country 
and molesting the colored people, and he alleged, as radical orators did at that time, 
and do, that the purpose and object of the Ku-Klux organization was to trample down 
the negroes and keep them from voting the republican ticket. 

Question. And his counsel was that they should arm and defend themselves? | 

Answer. That they should defend themselves; that they were strong enough to do 
it physically and in numbers, and if they did not do it, ib was because they were 
weak-kneed and cowardly; I think that was the exact expression. 

Question. If his premises were right, and the Ku-Klux had been interfering with the 
negroes, breaking open their houses, and whipping and otherwise maltreating them, 
do you not think his adviee was proper ?. 

Answer. If his premises were right, I would not think his advice wrong, but I 
thought his premises entirely false. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 12, 1871. 
HENRY HAMLIN (colored) sworn and examined. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. I live in this county—Madison County. 

Question. Have you ever been whipped by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. About three years ago. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. Down about three or five miles, at Trinity, down below Decatur. 

Question. What county is that in? 

Answer. In this county. 

Question. What were you whipped for? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell you what it was for. 

Question. Who whipped you? 

Answer. I didn’t know none of them. I went away from here, down on the railroad, 
to work on the railroad. I was a stranger down there. I hadn’t been down there 
more than two weeks when they came there one night. The hands had gone to bed, 
and they knocked at the door and told us to open the door. Nobody would open it, 
and they kept saying, ‘Open the door, old man,” and nobody would open it, and after 
a while they took the breech of a gun and mauledit open. -‘They knocked all the plank 
off and came in, and said, “Give up those guns and pistols.” We told them we didn’t 
have none; he said, ‘ You are a damned liar ;” we said, ‘‘We haven’t any ;” he said, 
“Yes, you have,” and then they carried us on to the horses, and tied our hands behind 
us; they tied my hands behind me, and they tied that man’s hands to me on that side, 
and that man’s hands to me on the other side. All were tied together, and they 
marched us across the railroad. And another man, his family and wife, staid in a 
shanty; they came up there; bum! bum! bum! “Open this door!” This black man 
heard it, and slipped through the window to get away; they ran through the window 
after him, and across the field, shooting, and I heard them catch him as he was run- 
ning in his drawers, bare-headed ; they fetched him back and first tied him. This 
black man asked them to let him go and get his shoes and pants; no, they said they 
wouldn’t let him, and they carried him on up in his drawers and shirt-sleeves, bare- 
footed, and wouldn’t let him get nothing, and the others in there were taking what 
money his wife had. He had been on the railroad three or four years; he had some- 
thing like $300—a good deal of money. While they had us, the rest of them were in 
there robbing and taking the money from his wife. She was scared and was _ hollo- 
ing, and they came out and catched up with us after we got three or four miles on, 
and one fellow says, “O, by God, we made a damned big raise to-night ; damn it, we 
got a big raise.” He meant he had gota heapof money. Then they carried uson up to 
the graveyard, about seven miles from there ; they just rode over us, galloped over us, 
and made us run, and kept riding over us. We would fall down, and they would ride 
plumb over us. They holloed, “Get up, God damn you,” and said, ‘‘I will blow your 
God damn brains out,” and so driving us on; when they carried us out there and we saw 
the graveyard, the boys commenced to keep up such a fuss, seeing the graveyard and 
thinking they were going to kill them and bury them, and they holloed, ‘O, Lord, [am 
going to die; Ican’t do any more; Lam overpowered; 1 have to go.” Then they told us, 
“ Boys, we arenot going to kill you, but whip you. Iam going to whip you, not kill you;” 
and they told us not to be onrestless; and they said they were going to make us know 
that they were going to rule thiscountry. They said, “ You God damned fellows going 
about here think you do as you please, but P11 let you know you shan’t. We have just 
come from hell, and we rule youall. I have not had any water for three or four days.” 
They were talking fine voices—sharp voices. He said, “Do you know me?” I said, 
‘““No, I don’t.” He said, ‘“ Well, you will know me.” Well, they whipped us up there. 
The first man got away, down at the shanty, and they catched him, and he got away 
again, up at the graveyard, as they were untying him. They got us up there all in a 
line, every man all around like a guard, with his pistol cocked, so that if you were to 
raise to run he would shoot you. This man got loose up there. I don’t know how. 
They shot at him three or four times, every one of them did. They aimed to shoot 
him, and shot his horse in the side. The man run, and by running among the horses 
and bushes he got away and saved himself, and got back. We had been whipped, and 
we had come on back to the shanty. We were so sorry, and they had whipped us so 
bad, and we were so bad we couldn’t lay down, andit was day; and we saw him, before 
day, coming around there that morning, and we told him what they said to tell this 
fellow, that they would make his coffin, and set it in his house, and damned if they 
were not going to have him anyhow. They would get his coffin and set it in his house ; 
that they were going to have him. They took another man down—one of the old 
hands that had been working on the road before I wag. I didn’t know about him. 
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They took him down first. The reason they were whipping us was, they said, because 
we didn’t go to the meeting. They had a meeting down there on Saturday, "and the 
old ones wouldn’t go because they knowed more about it, and they said they were not 
going; that the negro was going to take side with the white folks. 

Question. What kind of a meeting was it? 

Auswer. It was a meeting with speaking. 

Question. Was it a democratic meeting ¢ 

Answer. The negro wanted to be with the white folks. He said that he was holding 
the kind of meeting you spoke of. 

Question. Democratic ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they went for that kind of men. Because this man that was work- 
ing with me didn’t go to hear them, they took the spite out on him, and whipped us 
about it. That's what they told us. 

Question. How many men came to your shanty that night? 

Answer. About twenty ; I think, in all, twenty came there, but there was more of 
them. 

Question. Did they come on foot or on horseback? 

Answer. They left their horses right down in the bottom, about one hundred yards 
off, and walked up. 

Question. Did you see the horses afterward ? 

Answer. I saw them. 

Question. Were they covered ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they carried me right up to the horses. 

Question. What were they covered with? 

Answer. With white. 

Question. What did the men have on over their faces and bodies ? 

Answer. White gowns, that came down to their knees, and scolloped over the face ; 
you couldn’t see his face, and he had a high hat on the head. 

Question. Was the face painted ? 

Answer. No, sir; they had the face covered so we couldn’t see. They whipped the - 
first one pretty badly. 

Question. What did they whip him with? 

Answer. With one of these pistol-holsters that comes around. They let him down 
and whipped him. They laid down a fence-rail, and tied his hands and feet to it, and 
seven men whipped him at once. They whipped him so bad he couldn’t turn over, and 
he couldn’t get home. 

Question. Did they have hickory ? 

Answer. No, sir; just leather straps. 

Question. What did they whip you with? 

Answer. Leather straps. 

Question. How many lashes? . 

: Answer. I couldn’t tell you. I never was whipped so much in all the days of my 
ife. 

Question. Did it make the blood run? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it blistered me all over. I sometimes feel the pain coming back 
in my back now; I never have got well from it; it hurt me so bad. 

Question. How many of you colored people were whipped by that party? 

Answer. There wasn’t but four. 

Question.. What time of night. was this? 

Answer. I think it was about 11 o’clock in the night. 

Question. Did they accuse you colored men of voting the radical ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a heap of them did. They were talking and trying to make me tell 
something about the Union League they had up here. After they found out I came 
from Huntsville they wanted me to tell something about the Union League; I told 
them I didn’t know anything about it; they said, “It had been down at Decatur ;” I 
knew they had a gathering down at Decatur once ; he said I was along in the crowd, 
he was told; I told him I wasn’t there, that I knew they went down there; he tried to 
make me tell about some man that was at the head of it; I don’t know who it was 
now; they tried to make me tell; I told them I didn’t know who was at the head, and 
I didn’t know. Then they whipped me and whipped me, and then I wouldn’t tell, and 
one of them thought he would take up a fence rail and kill me, but the captain of the 
Ku-Klux said, “No, let him up; don’t hurt him any more; you have done enough to 
him.” One said, «Damn me if Idon’t kill him,” and the captain got sort o’ mad because 

-they wanted to ‘kill me, and he wouldn’t let them ; he said no, I should not be killed, 
and he didn’t go to kill me. Then they let me up and took another man; that man is 
out here now; they whipped him; he would raise up his head every once in a while 
when they were whipping him, and one of them had brass spurs on, and hestruck him in 
his face with the spur; he struck him on the top of the head about that deep, (two 
inches;) they took two bones out of that man’s head, and he bled a great deal. After 
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he got well, as he thought, and got the wound cured, it broke out again, and the doc- 
ter took two bones out of it since. 

Question. What did they tell you you must do when they left you? 

Answer. They told us-we must go home and go to work on the railroad, and be good 
boys, and when they came across us again they wouldn’t hurt us; but that other man 
that got away, named Scruggs, they told him they would make his coffin, and set it in 
his house, for they were going to kill him. 

Question. Kill him for what? 

Answer. They didn’t say. They said he had been talking some Dig talk, they heard, 
and they were going to kill him, and they shouldn’t talk such big t talk ; ‘that we had 
got so here that we thought we could rule this country. 

Question. Did they call themselves Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said they were just from hell; that they had had no water 
for three or four days at a time; they said God sent them down here, and they were 
going to rule us. 

Question. Did you see them drink any water ? 

Answer. No, sir; they came and asked for a drink of water, and we told them we 
didn’t have any, and he said it was a damned lie; he would have a drink; that he 
hadn’t had any for three or four days. 

Question. Did he tell you how to vote ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; at this time General Grant’s election was coming; and it was done 
before his election come on. 

Question. How did they tell you to vote? 

Answer. They told us to vote for Seymour or Blair; one of them men. 

Question. What was the name of the colored man who had the money; the ae 
— Answer. Scruggs. 

Question. You say they took all his money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they take any money away from you? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t have any down there. 

Question. Did any of the rest of your friends have any money? 

Answer. No, sir; not with me. 

Question. Did any of you have any guns? 

Answer. No, sir; not even a pistol. One from here said he heard one had a pistol, 
and said he was owning it, but he never got it. : 

Question. What did they accuse him of? 

Answer. Of being a Union League; that was what he said; he said I must go home 
and bo good, and vote. 

Question. Vote for Seymour and Blair? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said they is our men, and the country belonged to them, and 
we must give them our vote. 

Question. Did they say they would lick you again if you didn’t vote for them? 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t say they would lick me. 

Question. How many lashes do you think hit you? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell you; but I think it was something like a thousand; I think 
seven men whipped me at once, and every lick was a hard one. I never was whipped 
so bad in the days of my life; I thought my time had come to die; I just gave up to 
die; I couldn’t do any other way that’s the first time I had been in trouble in my 
life. 

Question. Did you know who these men were ? 

Answer. No, sir. . 

Question. Did you men who had been treated in this way go and make complaint 
about it to anybody? 

Answer, Yes. sir. 

Question. Who to? 

Answer. Mr. Williams here had charge of the depot ; came on that day ; he heard of 
it, ‘and he saw us, and we aimed to catch him at Decatur, but we couldn’t catch him 
before the train went aloug; he said it was away down below Decatur, and we could 
go on to go up to Huntsville; we told him about it and he got mad nbout it 5-said it 
was a mighty bad way to do, bothering the hands when they were taking rest at right, 
or running in on them in that way. 

Question. You were all in bed? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and asleep; we had been working pretty hard that day. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 12, 1871. 
JESSE BROWN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. Here in town. 

Question. Where were you born and raised ? 

Answer. Below Atlanta, Georgia, ten miles below there. 

Question. How long have you lived in Madison County ? 

Answer. I have been here ever since the war. 

Question. Were you a soldier in the war? 

Answer. Yes, in the Forty-fourth regiment. 

Question. Have you ever been whipped or otherwise outraged by the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have. 

Question. ‘Tell the committee what the Ku-Klux did to you. 

Answer. Yes, sir; we were working on the railroad. One night about dark, or after 
dusk, they came in as I was cetting supper and took us away up into the monntains, 
to the graveyard, and took me > down and whipped me; they took me down, but couldn’t 
get me down to whip me, and one of them took his spur and struck my head right 
here, and broke my skull here; I pulled out two pieces as big as my thumb nail. 

Question. How often were you struck by them ? 

Answer. About a hundred lashes, I reckon. After they did that they tried to kill me 
but the captain said, “ Don’t kill him. Iam not aiming to kill him.” 

Question. How many men were concerned in the whipping ? 

Answer. I can’t tell you; there was so many whipped at that time, I couldn’t tell. 

Question. As well as you could jadge how many were there ? 

Answer. As well as I could judge there was about twenty-five. 

Question. Did they have on disguises ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; false faces, and all the rigging. 

Question. Long gowns % ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; long white gowns, some black. 

Question. Were they on horseback or on foot ? 

Answer. On horseback. 

Question. Were the horses covered? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; but they were sorrel horses, every one of them; all of them were 
sorrel. 

Question. Do you mean that the covering was sorrel ? 

Answer. No, sir, the horses were sorrel; the covering was white. 

Question. Were these men armed ?. 

Answer. Yes, sir; they had guns and pistols. 

Question. Had you gone to bed when they came in ? 

Answer. No, sir; I had not got through supper ; just came in from the railroad. 

Question. Whose shanty were you boarding in ? 

Answer. John Troxe/ on the railroad ; he is now on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 

Question. What did they say when they came to the shanty ? 

Answer. Nothing but open the door, and we wouldn’t open the door; we wouldn’t 
open it, but they rared and pitched so that they sheered the door up and broke off the 
latch. 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They only took us up in the mountain to the graveyard. 

Question. What did they say they where taking you up there for? 

Answer. They didn’t say. I asked them, because I hadn’t been there but two weeks. 

Question. Did they look for guns? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they looked for all they could find. 

Question. Did they find any in the shanties ? 

Answer. Not in our shanty. 

Question. Did they search the other shanties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, all but two ; one was in the section boss’s yard, and the other down 
the road about one hundred yards. 

Question. Did they find any guns? 

Answer. No, sir. They took some of the boys’ watches from them. 

Question. Did they rob anybody of money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they took $100 from aman named Scruggs; he isnowat Decatur; 
and they took his ‘watch too, a nice silver watch. 

Question. Did you know any of the men who were disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir, they were strangers to me; I had just went over from here, and had 
been only two weeks thete. | 

Question. What did they do with you at the graveyard ? 

Answer. They tied me down ona cedar pole; they tied my feet and hands, and I 
wouldy’t put my head down for them to whip me, and he broke my skull. 
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Question. With a spur ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I laid six months with it before I got well. 

Question. How did he hit you? 

Answer. When I went to raise my head up he kicked me with his big brass spur. 

Question. How many lashes did he hit you? 

Answer. He hit me, I reckon, about one hundred lashes. 

Question. What did they say they were doing this for? 

Answer. They didn’t tell me what for; they wouldn’t tell us that; they just came 
right in after us. The moon was shining as bright as day. 

“Question. How many did they take up? 

Answer. The took up five of us in that house ; the other two boys were in the house 
with ue boys, and they didn’t get them, Nat Tissig and. Henry Thompson ; they didn’t 
get them. 

Question. Did any of your party escape ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; these two made the escape. When they got Sinacd up there he 
got away ; his horse was standing as far as from here to the chair, and his bridle rein 
was over his neek, and he juniper for the horse. 

Question. Did he ride him away ? 

Answer. No, sir; he wasn’t quick enough, but he ran himself and they shot at him. 
I was hardly able ’to get back; I wasn’t able to get home next day. 

Question. Did you have any ‘consciousness after you were hit in the head ? 

Answer. No, sir ; it pains me now; every time it goes to rain it bothers me a heap 
now. 

Question. Did they say anything to you about your belonging to the Loyal League? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they said that the Huntsville fellows belonged to the League, and 
this man that ‘just went out (Henry Hamlin) said no, he didn’t. I didn’t say ‘nothing 
then; I didn’t say a word; they didn’t give us a chance to talk, but went to beating 
us. 

Question. Did they tell you how to vote ? 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t say nothing about voting to me. 

Question. Did you hear what they said after you were struck by the spur? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t hear what they said. I believe I was the last one they 
whipped. When they struck me on the head with the spur they left me right off. 

@uestion. You hadn’t any senses left after that? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t know what they were doing. I just told you my best judg- 
ment; that’s all I know. 

Question. How long was this before the presidential election ? 

Answer. It has been three years ago. 

Question. Three years this month ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever have anybody taken up for this? 

Answer. No, sir; I came to Huntsville as soon as it was done. The next morning 
the boys fetched me home. They had to walk home, and they had to tote me part of 
the way; I couldn’t walk. I had to lay down all night, and couldn’t get home, and 
when I got home I didn’t know anything at all. Colonel Williams, down at the depot, 
knows the very time it was done. Some soldiers went down to Dacatur; they didn’t 
get down to where it was done. 

Question. Was anything ever done to these men that whipped you in this way? 

Answer. No, sir; not a thing. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Colonel Williams, where is he? 

Answer. He is down at the depot; he is about here somewhere. 

Question. Is he at the depot now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he stays there. He was there the last time I saw him. 

Question. You say you were very badly injured and had to stay in bed for some time? 

Answer. Yes, sir.. 

Question. Did you have any physician to attend you—any doctor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What doctor ? 

Answer. Dr. Ronan and Dr. Benford; he probed my head to see how deep it was cut. 
He said it just missed the brain-pan a little bit, or it would have killedme. 

Question. Do they both live here? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I haven’t seen Dr. Ronan for a long time. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, Ootober 12, 1871. 
MAJOR GARDINER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where were you born and raised ? 
Answer. At Gardiner’s. 
— Question. In what county ? 

Answer. In this county. 

Question. Did you ever see the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; I saw what they call Ku-Klux many a time. 

Question. Tell us when and where. 

Answer. The first time I ever saw a Ku-Klux was on a Sunday evening, just about 
sundown. We were sitting on the fence; asI sat there, some of them comeon. I 
jumped down off the fence ; it sort of frightened me to see them coming. Iwas aston- 
ished too.. I went in the house and shut the door, and there was a bail to have the 
door opened, and I locked it, and they rode on down. We had some horses there; they 
rode like they were going to the stable and up toward the house. I says to Mr. Gard- 
iner, ‘What shall we do 2” Mr. Gardiner was my master—I staid there; but after 
they rode down there they never got off of their horses, but went on and didn’t pester 
us. 

Question. How many were in that gang? 

Answer. When I saw them, only about twenty-five. I know there was twenty-some, 
but I didn’t count particularly, because so many were to count. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Of course they were disguised, so that folks wouldn’t know them and swear 
what they were. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what year was this ? 

Answer. Ithink it was about two years ago; it may have been a little over; Isaw them 
and went on in the house. That was on Sunday. On Tuesday night, next week, they 
sent word over there that they werecoming. I was astonished. I went up and asked the 
white folks if they were going to pester us here. I went up and asked Mrs. Gardiner ; 
I was living on her place. Old master was sick with a sticking-plaster on his face. She 
said, “I don’t know what to do, Major, but if I was you I would leave.” I said I hate 
to leave my crop. My sister sent for me, and just as I got in the house I pulled off my 
coat and shut the door, and just as I shut it three balls struck in the door, and I don’t 
know how it happened; but it rained fifteen minutes about as hard as I ever heard it, 
and it thundered, and thundered: and lightened. I was scared, and tried to get undor 
the floor. We had only little wooden chimneys on the little houses built over the place. 
I ran out of the chimney, and I saw all of them ; I don’t. know how many I did see. I 

ot out, and then missis told me to leave. She said she would hate to see me killed on 
er place, and then I left. 

Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. Everybody said there were thirty, but I don’t know how many; I was 8 get- 
ting out of the way. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see whether they had pistols or guns ? 

Answer. I think they had pistols, but they couldn’t F have shot them off. Itook them 
to be pistols. When they first came meen were taking folks’ guns. I know one thing, 
they took our guns. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. The night I run out of the house. I had a pistol, and it was hung up by 
the door, and they took it and my gun too; and I had a soldier-gun that I gave $6 for ; 
I never got nothing for it. 

Question. They took it the night you ran out of the cabin? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They said they would take me too. I said if they got me they 
would get me gut of town. I said, “They are getting a heap of them, and I will stand 
a chance of bei gcatched;” and so I left there. They killed an old man there; shot 
him five times. 

Question. That same night? 

Answer. Yes, sir; an old colored man; a mighty old man; they shot him; he didn’t 
live—let me see—not more than four days: and then they whipped around there; they 
whipped Martin Bush, and Simon Bush, ‘and Amos Gardiner, and I couldn’t imagine 
who they didn’t whip. 

Question. How many do you think they whipped that night in all ? 
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Answer. A’ can’t say, to tell the truth; but they whipped a great deal. There wasn’t 
a place they didn’t whip on. | 

Question. Did they search any other place for guns except your place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they took Nelson Bell’s gun away from him. 

Question. Did they search all the houses for guns? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The first thing they would come up to the house and knock, and 
say, softly, ‘Open this door; I want water; I haven’t had water since the Shiloh fieht. 4 
I had to get up and open the door. I couldn’t do anything against a thousand men 
myself. We opened the door, and they would come in and ask for water, and I would 
bring it, and they would keep drinking, and drinking, and drinking, and they had 
some false thing put in around them somewhere, so they would keep drinking, to make 
us blacks believe that they hadn’t any since they come from the devil. They would 
say, “ be haven’t had any water since we come from hell ;” and everybody knows better 
than that 

Question. What had they against you ? 

Answer. I couldn't tell to save my life. 

Question. Had you been a Union soldier ? . 

Answer. I had not been a Union soldier. I was with the soldiers, but never soldiered 
any at all. 

Question. You don’t know what they shot into your door for ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know positively. I know they said we ought to vote the 
way they said. 

Question. What dia they say? 

Answer. They said we had to vote the way they wanted us to vote or not at all. It 
is true enough, there is some bad white boys as well as black. I said, “The only way 
a man gets my vote is to kill me.” T said that, “A man can’t buy it or fool me; I will 
not be fooled out of it.’ I said that before a little white boy in the a I wouldn’t 
have said it before him if I had studied. | 

Question. Did he go and tell on you? 

Answer. I guess he did; for I didn’t hear any I more of it until such a time they sent 
word that they were coming. 

-— Question. They sent you word ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; they always send word. They sent the wrong one word, for I didn’t 
like a whippin 

Question. Who did the Ku-Klux Klan want you to vote for? 

Answer. They always wanted us to vote the democratic ticket. Of course, if we had 
to vote, I reckon we would have been just as good as the rest of them, but I always 
thought it was useless. They voted for who they pleased, and I thought it was left to 
our choice to vote for who we pleased. 

Question. Did they ever accuse you. of being in the Loyal League? 

Answer. I never heard that. I don’t remember it. 

Question. You supposed they were after you because you said you intended to vote 
your sentiments or not vote at all? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You think this white boy carried the news? 

Answer. I almost know he did; I wouldn’t be positive. 

Question. You don’t know any of this Ku-Klux Klan that visited your house to identify 
them 7 

Answer. No, sir. I didn’t think there was that many folks in the world that had 
anything against me. 

Question. “Had you to leave your home? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and leave what hogs I had; they were destroyed and killed up. I 
didn’t save nothing except what I could haul away. I had to make my crop with re- 
sponsibility at the store; at least the storekeepers didn’t lose nothing; I had to pay 
them after I came here; "they took my horse and everything. 

Question. The storekeeper } ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they took my horse and everything. True, they wanted their pay, 
but I wanted my pay for making my crop. 

Question. On whose land were you making your crop? 

Answer. On Jimmy Gardiner’s; on my old mistress’s place; her son was tending to 
the place. | 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. What was his name? 

Answer. Jimmy Gardiner. 

Question. How far is his farm from here ? 

Answer. I don’t know. It is ten miles to Whitesburgh, and: therefore it’s more than 
fifteen nfiles; it’s seventeen. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Was Jimmy Gardiner against the Ku-Klux Klan or in favor of it? 
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Answer. I can’t say; but I can say that he has been mighty good tome. ‘I didn’t care 
in rebel times, when I belonged to him; he was always good to me. 

Question. Were there any colored men besides yourself who had to leave on account 
of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Martin Bush, who is in town here now; and Amos Gardiner, who 
has gone back to Whitesburgh; and Simon Bush, who has gone down to Mrs. Lacey’s, 
between here and Whitesburgh; and Ky Bush, who has gone to Whitesburgh. 

Question. Did you ever hear of the Ku-Klux going there again ? 

Answer. I have heard of that, but I didn’t see them. I have been here. 

Question. How long since you heard of their operations the last time ? 

Answer. I haven’t heard of any down in that settlement, I don’t reckon, as near as I 
can come at it, for a year and a half, or a little more. 

Question. Have you heard of the Ku-Klux being after the colored people anywhere 
else in this county since that time? 

Answer. Of course. I have heard of their being after them up here about Newmarket. 
I know one thing: they whipped my brother mighty bad up there. 

Question. How long ago? 

Answer. About a year ago. They whipped him mighty bad, and I never expected to 
see him alive. They cut gashes in his back as big as my finger. They cut gashes in 
his back so he couldn’t do anything for a year. He had to let his children stay out to 
work to get him something to live on. 

Question. Was he whipped by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By how many of them? 

Answer. He was whipped once, and went back to work for about two months, and 
they whipped him so he couldn’t turn over in his bed. 

Question. How many came the second time to whip? 

Answer. Only three the second time; but they took a steady whipping until they 
whipped him mighty nigh dead. 

Question. What was he whipped for? 

Answer. I don’t know ; I wasn’t there. He told me they whipped him, and I went 
up to see him. 

Question. Did he leave there when he got able to go away? | 

Answer. He staid there until his year was out, and got his part of the crop, and 
moved down probably between here and Newmarket. 

Question. Did he know what he was whipped for ? 

Answer. He said he didn’t know what he was whipped for—only voting. Then he 
had to run off, and all of them had to run off and not tell them, and he come down 
here, plum here, to vote. I saw him come and put his ticket in right down here. He 
had to go back and not let them know where he had been. 


By Mr. RIcE: | 


Question. Were the men who whipped him disguised? 
Answer. Yes, sir. He had come right down here to vote. 


By the CHAIRMAN ; 


Question. They whipped him to make him vote right ? . | 

Answer. Yes, sir; and he had to come down here to vote, when there was plenty of 
places right there to vote, where he couldn’t vote without voting the democratic 
ticket. : 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. In what direction is Gardiner’s from here? 

Answer. Down to Whitesburgh and up the road up the river. 

Question. Is Mr. Gardiner living there now? 

Answer. I can’t tell you. He has some place over the river. I haven’t been down 
there. I couldn’t say he is living there. 

Question. Who do you say your brother was living with when he was whipped ? 

Answer. My brother was living up here at Newmarket. 

Question. On whose place? i 

Answer. I tell you I don’t know whose place it was. I have been there. I knew, 
but I have forgotten the man’s name; but I know he was whipped mighty bad. He is 
living between here and Newmarket now. 
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| HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 12, 1871. 
ALEXANDER MARCHBANKS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where were you born and raised ? 

Answer. In Tennessee, in Giles County. 

Question. How long have you lived in Madison County, Alabama? 

Answer. Three years. , 

Question. Were you in the army during the war? | 

Answer. No, sir; my master took me away down South, and I staid down there 
three years in the time of the war; I was a refugee away down South. | 

Question. Have you ever seen the Ku-Klux ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. Year before last. 

Question. Where ? 

Answer. Right above Meridianville. 

Question. In this county ? | 

Answer, Yes, sir; year before last. 

Question. In what month? 

Answer. October. 

Question. How many Ku-Klux did you see then ? 

. Answer. Seven. : 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Were they mounted on horses? | ) 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw but two horses. One night they came to my house and 
got me; they came and knocked at the door. I told them I was very sick; they asked 
where was Green, my brother. I told them he was gone. They told me to get up and 
put on my shoes. Igot up and put them on. They told me to come out, and I went 
out and they marched me up the road. They had another man up the road and two 
more to guard him, and they carried us up and hung us on a peach-limb enough to 
choke us, and then they let us down, and they hung us up again and choked us, and 
then let us down, and didn’t put us up again. They squeezed the rope around my 
neck and put the other around my head, and snapped the rope around my neck and 
made us run up the road and come back to them backwards, and they would snap 
their pistols at us, and their guns, but not shooting. 

Question. What did they say to you? 

Answer. They would tell us they were going to kill us; they asked what we had 
done. I told them I hadn’t been doing anything. They said they were going to kill 
me. They asked for Mr. Turner. Isaid I didn’t know where he was. They said I did. 
I told them I didn’t know. | 

Question. Who was Turner ? 

Answer. Mr. Henry Turner ; he lived there. 

Question. Was he a colored man? 

Answer. No, sir; a white man. 

Question. Were they after him? 

Answer. No, sir; just after me. 

Question. What did they want with him? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. Were you working for him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; on his plantation. 

Question. Did they inquire after any guns or pistols at your cabin ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They asked if I had a gun. I told them I hadn’t. 

Question. Did they seareh your cabin? | 

Answer. No, sir. They didn’t come in at all. They just took the gun and knocked 
it over the fence. | ! 

Question. Who was in the cabin with you? 

Answer. Nobody. I was by myself. 

Question. How long was this after night ? 

Answer. About 10 o’clock at night. 

Question. What did they tell you they wanted with you ? 

Answer. They didn’t say; they told me to come up from there ; Igot up; I told them 
I was mighty sick. They told me if I‘didn’t get up they wow d come in and make me 

et up. 
: ue tipik Did they bind your hands? - 

Answer. No, sir; only a rope around our necks ; they kept us both tied together. 

Question. What was the other man’s name that they bung with you? 

Answer. Bill Miller. | 

Question. Where did they find him ? 


55 AD 
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Answer. At his house; as far from my house as across the court-house. 
Question. Did they catch him first? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I was sound asleep when they got me. When they carried me up 
the road they had him up by the garden, and two of them had him there. 
Question. And they marched you both up? 
Answer. Yes, sir; yight up the road. 
Question. How far ? 
Answer. About a quarter of a mile from the house. 
Question. Did they put ropes around your necks before you got there ? 
Answer. They had a rope around his neck when I got there. They hadn’t put any 
around my neck until we got up. 
- Question. Did they jerk you up the limb of the tree? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Did they choke youmuch ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, mightily ; here is the scar on my neck now, [exhibiting a scar. ] 
Question. Did you lose you senses ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, a little while. 
Question. Then they jerked you up a second time? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he took the rope and snatched it and drawed the rope tight around 
the neck with his hand, snapping it. 
Question. Did they tell you at the peach-tree what they were doing it for? 
Answer. No, sir. They said somebody had been telling what I had been doing. 
Question. What was it? 
Answer. They said I had been talking some big talk. 
Question. Big talk about what? 
Answer. About work; that we were not going to work just then for such a man. 
Question. How many of these Ku-Klux were up at the peach-tree? 
Answer. Five of them were up there, I believe, and two standing down at the gate 
down there. 
Question. Seven altogether? 
Answer, Yes, sir, — 
Question. Were they all disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; all disguised men. 
Question. Were the horses disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; Inever saw but two horses, 
Question. Were they disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Did they tell you they were Ku-Klux? 
Answer. They didn’t say. 
Question. Did they say where they came from? 
Answer. They said they were just from hell. 
Question. Did they say what they were sent from hell for? 
Answer. They didn’t say. They said they were just from hell. 
Question. Did they tell you how you must vote ? 
Answer. No, sir; they didn’t say how I must vote. 
Question. Did they say anything about radicals ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. They said you had been talking big talk ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What did they have against this other man that they hung with you? 
Answer. I don’t know what. 
Question. Did they make any threats about coming back again? 
Answer. They said they would come back and see us again. 
Question. Did they ever come back again ? 
Answer. No, sir; they never came back. I wasn’t there when they came back. 
Question. Did you leave there svon afterward ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What did you leave for? 
Answer. I didn’t know but what they might come back again on us, and I left there. 
Question. How far was that from Huntsville? 
Answer. ‘Twelve miles. | 
Question. Where did you go to? 
Answer. Down here. 
Question. To Huntsville? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. You have been living here ever since ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. | 
Question. Where is this man that was hung with you? 
Answer. Heis up around there now. 
Question. He didn’t leave ? 
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Answer. No, sir ; he didn’t leave ; he is right up there now. 

Question. Did you ever see the Ku-Klux at any other time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw them a great many times. 

Question. Where ? 

Answer. In Maury County, Tennessee. 

Question. Before you came here? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw them by the hundreds. | : 

Question. Have you ever seen them in Alabama, except this one time when they Ku- 
Kluxed you ? | 

Answer. No, sir; never saw them in Alabama before. 

Question. Have you ever heard of their visiting colored people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Frequently ? 

Answer. No, sir; not lately. 

Question. How long since you heard of the Ku-Klux last time ? 

Answer. I heard of them last year, up by Newmarket, disturbing some black people. 

Question. Did you hear what they were disturbing the black people about? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t hear; it was something about voting, I believe. 

Question. Have you got anything else to tell? 

Answer. No, sir; I believe not. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. Who did you belong to in Tennessee ? 
Answer. Judge Marchbanks. 

Question. Did he live in Giles County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 12, 1871. 
HENRY KIDD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where were you born and raised ? 

Answer. In South Alabama, Montgomery. 

Question. How long have you lived in Madison County? 

Answer. Going on two years. 

Question. What part of Madison County ? 

Answer. Up here to the left of Meridianville. 

Question. How far from Huntsville ? 

Answer. Twelve miles. 

Question. On whose plantation ? 

Answer. Mr. Turner’s—Parson Turnevr’s son, Henry Turner. 

Question. Did you ever see any Ku-Klux while you were living up there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the day-time, or in the night ? 

Answer. In the night-time. 

Question. How late at night? 

Answer. About 12 or 1 o’clock; they got after me there. 

Question. Were you in your cabin at the time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you married ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Were you and your wife abed and asleep ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they come to your cabin ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they came there, but they didn’t get there before I saw them. 

@uestion. How many Were there in the crowd? 

Answer. I don’t remember of seeing but five; three came down in the yard and two 
had this young’man, Aleck. Marchbanks, in the lane; me and him was ir the same 
place; by the women disturbing, being pestrated, they waked me up, and T saw them 
coming to my door, and Iran out in my drawers, and took my gun on out; they were 
after my gun ; it was the coldest night almost I ever felt. 

Question. How long ago was that ? 

Answer. It was two years ago in November. 

Questi8n. It will be two years next month? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. You say it was a cold night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Was the ground frozen? 

Answer. Yes, sir; plowed up. I was standing out two hours and a half before they 
left there; they kept i in the road two hours and a half. 

Question. They didn’t catch you ? | 

Answer. No, sir; they went to my house twice; they went there after they came 
back. 

Question. How do you know they were after your gun? 

Answer. They told about it; they told it all about the settlement that they were 
going to stop me from hunting ; ; white people told me | had better sell it. The next 
Saturday they came and got several fellows’ guns on the place and broke them up, and 
were after mine. 

Question. Did they ever visit you a second time? ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They came a third time after me, but they never got my gun. 

Question. Did you see them the second time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; every time. 

Question. How many were there? 

Answer, About twenty, it appeared. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the horses and everything else covered. You couldn’t tell whether 
it was a spirit or what it was. 

Question. How did you escape that time j 

Answer. I was from home, and was coming home, and standing right 1 in the field in 
the plantation, looking at them close enough to sce them. 

Question. How late at night was that? 

Answer. About twelve o’clock. 

Question. How long was that after the first time when they came there ? 

Answer. About two weeks. 

Question. Were they disguised like those who first came ? 

Answer. They were always disguised; I never saw any except disguised. 

Question. Did they go into your honse this second time ? 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t get off of the horses. 

Question. Did they halt before your house ? 

Answer. They halted at the gate, and inquired of somebody if Mr. Turner was there, 
and he wasn’t there, and they didn’t stop. He was a young man, and wasn’t married. 

Question. Were they after him ? 

Answer. They said they wanted to see him, and they wrote a sign for him on the 
gate-post. 

Question. A notice? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was it? 

Answer. I don’t know ; I couldn’t read. 

Question. Were they fr iendly or unfriendly ? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. Did he tell you what the notice was? 

Answer. No, sir; he never told me. 

Question. ‘They were after Mr. Turner that time and not after you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they didn’t pester me. 

Question. You say that you saw them a third time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long after the second time was it that they came again? 

Answer. It was on ‘Christmas, the first Saturday night; I believe it was a year ago 
last Christmas; the first Christmas day was Saturday : it was that night. 

Question. What time of the night did they come then? 

Answer. I was about a half a mile from home; I had been to Henry Turner’s 
father’s house; they had a store down there; I was coming back; there was a hedge- 
fence all along, and I had got pretty well home, and I jumped ‘down off the mule, 
turned him loose, and took the bridle and crept through the hedge and went home; I 
didn’t want them to see me. 

Question. Did you see them ride by ? 

Answer. I heard the whistles, and the moon was bright as day. 

Question. Could you see them at a distance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were coming on talking fine talk like they were crying. 

Question. How many were in the crowd ? 

Answer. Thirty or forty; they were just marching. I know where they went to. 
They came nearly to Huntsville, about five or six miles out here, and had a dance. 
That was the first Christmas night they held a big dance out here at Mr. ——,, I can’t 
¢hink of his name—who is a.cousin ‘of Mr. Turner. I know I could go to his house. 

Question. Did they commit any mischief? | 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t appear to me like they were after any. I didn’t let them 
see me. 
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Question. Did you hear of their hurting anybody that night? 

Answer. No, sir. I know they run me ‘powerful one night. 

Question. What night? 

Answer. That first night, if they had caught me, they would have had a rope around 
my neck and taken my gun, too. 

Question. Have you ever seen any Ku-Klux since that Saturday night? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of them since in that country? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I haven’t seen them. 

Question. When did you last hear of the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. The last I heard was down at Madison Station, where I live now. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. The time is not long ; it was in the first of spring. 

Question. Of this year? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they do at Madison Station ? 

Answer. They were after some colored men down there; it was the time of the last 
election ; you know what time that was. 

Question. Was it last fall ? 

Answer. I reckon. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Was it when they elected county superintendent of education, last March? 

Answer. I believe that was the time; that was the last I saw. 

Question. What were they doing at Madison Station ? 

Answer. There came a whole crowd of fellows from Limestone County that came up 
to Madison Station to vote, and they wouldn’t let them vote there, and they got on 
their horses and came up to Huntsville to vote, and they waylaid the road that ni ight 
for them fellows. 

— Question. Were those colored men who came up here to vote ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many of them ? 

Answer. Four; they wanted to vote at Madison Station, and they wouldn’t let them 
do it, and they g vot on their horses and came up here to vote. 

Question. And these Ku-Klux waylaid them on their return ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

. Question. Did they catch them ? | 

Answer. No, sir; they came right through the plantation where I live; they wero 
after them that ni ight ; they had whistles and horns, and all kinds of music. 

Question. Do you know how many there were? 

Answer. No,.sir. 

Question. How many whistles were there ? 

Answer. It appeared to me like there were five hundred ; it was the prettiest. music 
you ever saw. 

Question. That was last spring? 

Answer. Yes, sir; last election. 

Question. Were the Ku-Klux around pretty thick at the last election through the 
county, or was this the only case you heard of ? 

Answer. That was the only case I heard of; that was within a mile of me. 

Question. You didn’t travel abroad much ? 

Answer. No, sir; nowhere much, because a black man don’t stand much to travel 
unless he is right on a railroad and got money; if a man has a family he has to 
stand close around and be humble as a dog or he is eat up. 

Question. Did you know what was going on right about where you were living ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right around me. 

Question. Did these men who came on to Huntsville want to vote the republican 
ticket ? | | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And these Ku-Klux wanted to prevent them from voting? | 

Answer. I don’t know whether it was Ku-Klux wanted to prevent them, but the men 
holding the poll down there wouldn’t let them vote until they came on to Huntsville. 

Question. Why were their votes refused there ? 

Answer. I don’t know; they wouldn’t let them vote, and they vot on their horses 
and came on to Huntsville. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 13, 1871. 
THOMAS U. GREEN sworn and examined. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Please to state where you reside. 

Answer. Here in Huntsville. 

Question. How long have you resided here? 

Answer. I came here in 1864. I have resided in this county all my life. 

Question. Are you a native of this county of Madison ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The object of the committee, Mr. Green, is to ascertain the condition of the 
State of Alabama, and this portion of it especially now, in regard to the security of 
life, person and property; and, as youreside here, we desire to ask you a few questions. 

Answer. Very well, sir. 

pusEuON: Have you ever been a member of the United States grand jury in session 
here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At what time? 

Answer. I believe that I have been a member of all the grand juries we have had 
since the war, except the last. 

Question. Were you a member of the grand jury in November, 1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was vour foreman at that time ? 

Answer. Judge Charlton. 

Question. He has since been killed, I believe ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you state to the committee whether or not indictments were found 
under the civil-rights bill by that grand jury ? 

Answer. There were, sir. 

Question. About how many ? 

Answer. I don’t recollect; it has been so long, and these cases not having been 
prone! up before the courts and nrio‘record of them, it would be altogether guess- 
wor 

Question. Give the number as near as you can remember. 

Answer. The number of indictments altogether, I think, would amount to titety: or 
upward; but a great many of those were for illicit distilling, perhaps half of them. 

Question. Were any indictments found for homicide ? 

Answer. I think there were, sir; I know there were. 

Question. You think the entire number amounts to about thirty-odd ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; thirty or more. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What became of those indictments ? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir. 

Qaestion. Have the parties indicted ever been brought to trial upon them ? 

Answer. I think not. In one case, I think from Limestone, the parties were sum- 
moned here and the case put off. JI ‘don’t think any other parties have been brought 
into court. 

Question. Do you know what has become of the indictments ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

tie Was a record of them made on the docket? Were they entered on the 
docket 

Answer. The indictments were taken charge of by the solicitor at the time. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. Mr. Southworth. Wehad a change of solicitors during that court. South- 
worth succeeded Bugby, and I think that created a confusion that might account for 
the mislaying of some indictments. 

By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Who presided over that court? 

Answer. Judge Busteed. 

Question. You say Southworth was the solicitor on the part of the Government? 

Answer. He was the solicitor the latter part of the time. He succeeded BugtBy dur- 
ing the time. 

Question. Were both of them appointed by the Government at Washington ? 

Answer. I suppose so. Bugby had been previously acting as solicitor here, and was 
rpmoved during that term, and this man Southworth took his place during court. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You say there were indictments for homicide found by the grand jury ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Were they against men who were alleged to be disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; some of them were. 

Question. Disgiised after the manner of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 13, 1871. 


WILLIAM M. LOWE sworn and examined. 
The CHarrMAN. As this witness has been called at the request of the minority, his 
examination may be conducted by General Blair. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 
Question. State your present place of residence, Colonel. 
Answer. I was born and raised, and still live, in Huntsville, Alabama. 
Question. What is your age? 
Answer. I will be thirty the 16th of next J anuary. 
Question. What is your business or profession ¢ ? 
Answer. Lawyer. 
Question. Do you practice law here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I practice law here and in this judicial circuit, and occasionally 
in Limestone, the adjoining county. 
Question. What counties compose this judicial circuit ? 
Answer. Madison, Marshall, J ohnson, De Kalb, Cherokee, Blount, and I also practice 
occasionally in Limestone, w hich is not in this circuit. 
Question. Were you at any time the solicitor for this district ? 
Answer. I was. I was elected solicitor in 1865 under the Patton government. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. By the legislature ? 
Answer. By the legislature. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Do you recollect of prosecuting, as solicitor of this district, an indictment 
against a man by the name of Shapard in Blount Couuty ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The same old man who testified here the other day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the same one [ saw in town, and I understood he testified here, 

Question. Was his name William Shaphard ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; the same man. 

Question. What was the indictment ? 

Answer. One was for hog-stealing, , and the other for an assault with intent to mur- 
der, or assault with intent to kill. 

Question. Will you state whether the defendant Shapard made affidavit in either of 
these cases for a continuance? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I remember very well of his either making written affidavit or a 
statement under oath that Colonel Davis here, my brother-in-law, was his counsel for 
the defense, which statement I knew to be false, and stated to the court it was false. 
He persisted in it. I said that Colonel Davis had told me that he did not intend to go" 
‘to Blount County, and, in reference to this special case, that he would not go, because 
Shapard had not paid. him his fee, and he knew from his character that he would 
not. 

Question. This affidavit was made for the purpose of obtaining a continuance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he got a continuance by it. 

Question. Was the case ever finally tried? 

Answer. I do not know 3 I never went to that court after that. 

Question. Was that the case for assault with intent to kill? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Question. On what ground was the case against him for hog-stealing ended? 

Anawer. My recollection is not very distinct as to that, but I believe that the indict- 
ment passed off upon a demurrer, upon the ground that there was no description or no 
ascertainment of the value of the property stolen. 

Question. In the indictment ? 

Answer. In the indictment. I think it just said certain hogs, describing the hcgs as 
property of so and so, without assigning any value. I think that was the ¢ ound 
although J am not certain. 

Question, Did you examine the witnesses against him in that case? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were examined before the grand jury. 

Question. Did they make the proof clear that he had taken these hogs ? 

Answer. I thought so. It was an ex-parte examination, as all examinations are b2fore 
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the grand jury, but I had no doubt of his guilt. He told me he had been several times 
indicted for stealing—hog-stealing and sheep-stealing—but I do not think he had ever 
gotten up to the dignity of horse-stealing. 

Question. What was his character and reputation for truth and veracity? 

Answer. Why, it was exceedingly bad ; bad as could be. 

Question. Colonel, were you in the army during the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Which army ?: 

Answer. In the southern army. 

Question. Did you serve through the war? 

Answer. Yes, sit; I went in the first company that left here for Virginia, in the Fourth 
Alabama Infantry, and at the first battle of Manassas I was very badly wounded i in the 
side of the head, and was discharged; I afterward entered the service in the west, in 
cavalry ; I served upon General Withers’s staff for a while ; ; upon General Clanton’s staff 
for a while—Clanton of this State; I commanded a battalion of seven companies; 
General Clanton commanded a brigade. 

Question. The object of the committee is, by examining witnesses, to ascertain the 
condition of affairs in the South, the manner in which the law is enforced, and peace 
preserved in this State. Will you inform the committee what your opinion in regard 
to that matter is? 

Answer. At this time ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I think that, as far as my observation extends, the law is about as well en- 
forced now as it has ever been in this State. 

Question. Is the condition of the country peaceable ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is public sentiment in favor of the enforcement of the law? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have never known public sentiment more decidedly and gener- 
ally in favor of law and order in North Alabama than‘it is at this time. 

Question. Do you know anything about secret organizations that have existed | in this 
region of country since the war, an or ganization known as the Loyal League and one 
known as the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. I never was & member of either of these organizations; I am very confident | 
that both of them existed here. 

Question. Will you state briefly what, in your opinion, drawn from your observation, 
were the objects and character of each of these organizations? | 

Answer. I think that the object of the Loyal League, as it was called, judging from its 
results, was to unite the negro population of this country in a secret political organi- 

zation, "for the purpose of being used politically against the native white population of 
the country. The Loyal League, as I understood it, was organized here by a set of 
itinerant, irresponsible, worthless men from the North, whom we designate carpet- 
baggers, who came here for political purposes, and who live upon the strife, the pas- 
sion, and the prejudices engendered by the antagonism of races. When the League 
was first organized, which was shortly after the war, and the people of the South were 
sore and bitter, and passionate, and in a condition very likely to become enraged and 
indignant, and this League organization arraying the negroes against the whites 
excited the whites so that a portion of them went to the extreme of forming a counter 
organization, which was known here as the Ku-Klux Klan, as an offset to the League 5 
I looked upon the League as the cause, and the Klan as the effect; the one as the chill, 
and the other as the fever following it. 

Question. Was there a general sentiment in the country at the time of the banding 
together of these negroes in this League for political purposes, that it was dangerous to 
the life and property of the people of the South ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was a very general apprehension throughout the country of 
danger. to society, and the Ku-Klux were organized for the purpose 3 of protecting society 
generally. Ihave never known of any instance in which the Ku-Klux interfered in 
politics or took any part in politics. I believe they were composed exclusively of 
democrats, and ultra democrats, but I do not think they were politicians; I think the 
politicians of the country were opposed to the Klan. 

Question. The fact that they were democrats resulted from the other fact that the 
entire body of the whites were democrats? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe upon the proposition submitted for the ratification or 
rejection of the present constitution of Alabama, there was not a score of whites in 
Madison County who voted in favor of that constitution ; the whites were unanimous 
in their support of the democratic party. 

Question. When the negroes were first liberated and banded together in these Loyal 

Leagues, were they in the habit of pilfering to any great. extent? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were charged with that. 

Question. Was there much plundering in the country ? 

Answer. I did not live in the country, and they never stole unything from me, but 
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the courts were full of such cases, and the general charge was that the country was 
in such a state of insecurity, and society was so disturbed, that it was essential that 
there should be some sort of patrol, some kind of guard, and I think the Ku-Klux 
Klan, following in the idea of the old patrol of the South, was originally organized 
for the purpose of preventing stealing and depredations of that sort by the negroes 
upon the whites. Now there was a new court, a county court, organized in the State 
of Alabama, and that court was filled with negroes all the time, constantly ; that court 
was almost constantly in session, and there were from fifty to two hundred negroes, 
either witnesses or parties, lying around this court-house here all the time. Judge 
Scruggs was the presiding judge at first, then Judge Douglass came in, and a negro 
thought he was hardly exactly free unless he had a lawsuit with somebody ; a great 
many of these cases were of the most frivolous and trifling character, and they got a 
large number of witnesses; they being ignorant and unacquainted with their rights or 
the manner of enforcing them, would get a great many witnesses brought here and 
bound over who really knew nothing of the matters in dispute, and frequently the 
matters of dispute were of the most trivial and unimportant character. But there was 
a general impression in the community that these trivial and light offenses could not 
be punished 1n the courts, as they were constituted, without a great deal of trouble and 
expense, and these disguised men concluded to take the law in their own hands: 
Question. Were there also apprehensions felt of violence on the part of these negroes, 
banded together in this way, and especially were there apprehensions for the safety of 
the women ? | : | 
Answer. Yes, sir. As far as my opinion is concerned, I had a great deal more confi- 
dence in the good temper and good feeling of the colored people than the majority of 
the white men of the country, and still have; but it was generally apprehended in the 
country that there was danger from outrage by straggling parties of negroes going. 
about the country with their guns at all times of day and night. They were appre- 
hensive of outrages being committed upon women and children. 
Question. These generally were the reasons, a8 you give them, for the onganization of 
the counter plan, or body of Ku-Klux? . 
Answer. Yes, sir; that wasmy understanding. I never saw but one body of Ku-Klux, 
and I suppose that body composed the strength of the organization in Madison County, 
which was the night of the so-called riot here in 1868. : 
Question. Were you present in town during that riot? 
Answer. Yes, sir. . 
ape State, then, if you please, as far as you know, the origin of that riot and what 
was done. . , | 
Answer. I think the origin of the riot was that the Ku-Klux Klan had been riding 
about the country—that is as I understood it. I never saw them, but the newspapers 
gave accounts of their whipping colored men about the country, and threatening them, 
and taking them out and advising them how they must conduct themselves. I never 
heard of their advising them about any political matter, but about their personal de- 
meanor. For instance, if they heard a negro was insolent or lazy they would tell him 
“he must be respectful and industrious. If he bad a bad name for stealing—and fre- 
quently when they would steal, as is the case now, the eniployer would not report a 
good working-hand; he will take it out of his wages, or compromise it with him in some 
way—the Ku-Klux, when they would hear of these instances of stealing, would go to 
the negro and take him out and either whip him or warn him. There had been a good 
deal of sentiment in the town among the Jeaders of the democratic party in opposition 
to the Ku-Klux, and denunciations of the Ku-Klux through the Huntsville Democrat 
and the Huntsville Independent, two democratic papers. They had first looked upon 
it, when reported in the Tennessee papers, as a myth, or as some piece of fun by boys. 
They said they were the confederate dead, who had risen from their graves and were 
riding through the land at night upon phantom horses and in shadowy forms; that 
they were incapable of being wounded ; that they could drink great barrels or buckets 
of water. I met an old negro who told me that one of them, riding at the head, drank 
about three large horse-buckets of water in his presence. The public sentiment of the 
community denounced the organization of the Ku-Klux, and they were threatened. 
The general idea or opinion of the community was that the military would fire updén 
them if they came into town, and that the negroes would fire upon them if they came 
into town, and in a species of bravado, as I understood it, they came into town that 
night. I think there were about or over a hundred—say a hundred and twenty-five. 
Iam a pretty good judge of cavalry. They were estimated as high as five hundred, 
but there were not more than one hundred and twenty-five at the most, general. 
Question. That mistake is very often made by persons unaccustomed to cavalry ? 
Answer. O, yes, sir. General Clanton’s command, which was at times not a thou- 
sand, wotld be estimated at five or ten thousand. They came in and rode around the 
court-house, where the republican meeting was being held. 
Question. Did you see them? 
Answer. Yes, sir, — 
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Question. Did you see them when they came in? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not see them until they were on the east side of the court- 
house, passing down toward the market-house, where they formed in line of battle. I 
had as good a chance as anybody for personal observation, and I had a better chance 
to get at the facts from the circumstance that I took the testimony of a great many 
witnesses. I was the solicitor, and it was my duty to doit. I talked freely with the 
civil and military authorities, and acted in conjunction with Captain Richardson, who 
was my partner, in taking the testimony both of citizens and soldiers. 

Question. Did you take any testimony of negroes ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. I guess there were about thirty or forty witness. There were 
about seventy in all, and I think at least two-thirds of them were negroes. The firing, 
when the Ku-Klux had passed almost entirely around the court-house, commenced at 
the north door of the court-house and was directed northward. . Judge Thurlow was 
killed at the north gate; he was shot and afterward died. He stated to his carpet-bag 
friends in town that he was killed by his friends and killed accidentally. Thave no doubt 
that is true, not the slightest. Neither do I doubt that the negro that was sitting upon 
the steps of the Democrat office was also killed accidentally. He was a boy. He was 
shot through the heart and died immediately. They were the only parties killed. Two 
white men and one negro were wounded, besides a white man and negro that were 
killed. The Ku-Klux did not firea gun. They did not move from their statue-like. 
bearing upon their horses. They formed in line of battle when the firing commenced 
upon Market street. I saw General Ruger and some of his officers upon the hotel bal- 
cony and spoke to them while the Ku-Klux were passing around the court-house. 
General Ruger and some member of his staff commented upon the admirable manner in’ 
which they deployed into line, and their general movement and bearing, and I think 
General Ruger said that there was no law to prohibit it; that it was very absurd, but 
there was no law, Federal or State, against men masquerading at that time upon horse- 
back at night; nor was there any statute in this State at the time upon the subject. 

Question. Was there a meeting going on here in the court-house at that time? | 

Answer. Yés, sir; there had been a meeting going on. I think it commenced that 
afternoon, and may have been all day. 

Question. It was a radical meeting—republican mecting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Composed almost entirely of negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; principally of negroes, in the day-time. The meeting outside was 
composed of whites and blacks. The meeting here in the court-house at night (I was 
not here myself, but I understood from my brother and brother-in-law, Colonel Davis) 
was composed in a great degree of negroes. | 

Question In the court-house ? 

Answer. In. the court-house. 

Question. There was a large number of persons, white and black, congregated around 
the square ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Gathered to witness this parade, or for what purpose ? 

Answer. I do not know what the purpose was. WhenI got on the square, I think the 
first gun, I am very confident the first pistol, was fired before I got on the square; but 
early in the night, an hour or so before they came in, there was a considerable crowd 
of whites and blacks on the square. , | 

Question. Within the square, or on the pavements around? 

Answer. Ou the Commercial Row. This whole space here we call the square, and by 
the square, I mean to include the court-house and Commercial Row. 

Question. Who were the white men who were wounded? | 

Answer. Mr. Cox, the only man I ever suspected of being a Ku-Klux, was one. I 
thought he was just the sort of aman that would take delight in that kind of an organ- 
ization—a noisy, talkative, blatant fellow. 

Question. He was shot? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was shot right through the head. 

Question. Was it known by whom he was shot? 

Answer. His impression was that an old man by the name of Roper shot him. 

Question. A negro? 

Answer. Yes, sir. My impression was that he shot Roper. ‘They were both indicted 
for the murder of Thurlow. | 

Question. And Roper was shot also ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question He is the same old negro who has been examined by the committee? 
Answer. Yes, sir; the same one. I subsequently acted as his attorney in defending 
him. At that time I was the solicitor and was prosecuting. Subsequently, when I 
went out of office, I defended him and Charley Hale, a negro, and Milton Martin, a 
negro. 

Question. What became of the indictment? 
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Answer. Well, sir, they lingered on until, I believe, at last court, or court before 
last, the solicitor not being able to do anything with them, these negroes being con- 
stantly brought here at great expense to the county, (for a great many were witnesses, ) 
that he made a motion to dismiss them, made a motion for a nolle prosequi before the 
court, and they were dismissed and the whole thing was ended. 

Question. What was your impression, colonel, from what you saw, and from the evi- 
dence taken by you and Mr. Richardson, and from what came under your observation 
before the grand jury and the trials of these cases, in regard to the origin of the disturb- 
ance or riot ? | 

Answer. I really thought that the coming in of the Ku-Klux was the proximate 
cause of it. I thought that the firing of the negroes from the court-house—a panic 
seized them; they had all been listening to very inflammatory addresses here; a drunken 
blacksmith, a trifling fellow, made a furious incendiary speech here; I did not hear 
the speech; I heard his voice and heard accounts of his speech—— 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who was that? 

Answer. I have forgotten his name; I have been trying to recall it. 
Question. Was it Sheets ? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was it a colored man? 

Answer. No, sir; a white man. He ran away from here. I do not think he ever was 
seen here. I have no idea that Mr. Sheets indorsed, indeed, 1 know he did not endorse, 
that harangue. That man invited the negroes to fire upon the Ku-Klux, and waylay 
and ambush them, and all that. | 


By Mr. Biair. 


eds Was there any evidence taken by you in reference to the tenor of his 
speec . 

Answer. O, yes, sir; we took evidence to that effect. The negroes, prior to the com- 
ing in of the Ku-Klux, had gone out on the Pinhook Bridge to ambush or waylay the 
Ku-Klux, if they came in that way. They had also gone out on the North or Meridian- 
ville pike—a party of twenty-five or thirty negroes in a band ; it may be more or may 
be less. One of these men I defended—Charley Hale. The defense I intended to make 
for him was this, and I could prove it conclusively by white and black: It was noto- 
rious that early in the evening, before the Ku-Klux came in, and possibly at the time 
or before the night meeting of the negroes in the court-house, he had gone out on the 
Meridianville pike, with guns and pistols, to waylay the Ku-Klux, but his crowd had 
gotten demoralized. Their excitement had died out, and they had gotten demoralized 
and came back; but he himself did not come back to the square at all, but went to his 
home. That was the defense I intended to make for him. 

Question. To show that he was not present at the riot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to show that he could not have killed Thurlow, and had nothing 
to do with it, for he was not present. I think Milton Martin, who is in town here, and 
can be examined by the committee, for he is employed by the city or corporation, was 
in one of those parties. I do not know it. I think the defense I intended to make for 
aa ee that he was not present when the firing was done, and had nothing to do 
with it. | 

Question. That he had gone out on one of these detachments to waylay the Ku-Klux? 

Answer, Yes, sir; to prevent their coming in. 

Question. It was understood that they were coming in then ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I had understood it in the afternoon. It was rumored in the town 
they were coming in. I do not know how T understood it. This blacksmith was a 
carpet-bagger, and a drunken, dissipated fellow. He was haranguing the negroes here 
when the report came that the Ku-Klux were coming into town, and he invited them 
to fire upon the Ku-Klux. He made them a very incendiary and violent harangue 
upon that subject. Mind you, at that time there was no law, State or Federal, against 
the organization of disguised men. There was a law, of course, against their taking. 
men out and whipping them, against their committing outrages, but there was no law 
against the organization, against men merely peaceably riding through the community. 
General Ruger was here with ample force to have arrested these men if he had had any 
authority of law todo it. He took the ground that they had a right.to ride through 
the town. I never have heard that anybody charged them with having fired a gun, or 
that a guo ‘was fired at them. | 

ee The firing did not take place until they had actually ridden off of the 
square ? 

wee J think they were off of the square before there was any firing. Iam not 
certain of that. I am very confident that they did uot regard that any guns were 
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fired at them, and certainly did. not fire themselves. Mr. Sheets had spoken in the 
afternoon. Mr. Sheets, it seems, had been visited by the Ku-Klux down at Florence, 
about two weeks before, and they had given him a very solemn and terrible warning 
against ‘ character of his speeches, and he had promised that in the future he 
would be more parliamentary. He told me this himself. He was under soine appre: 
hension for his personal safety that night. I told him I did not think he was in the 
slightest danger. I knew him asa boy. I had known: him as a Douglas speaker. I 
was, as a college youth, a very enthusiastic supporter of Stephen A. Douglas, and 
Sheets had been badly treated by the confedcrates during the war. He was a crippled 
man. He had been arrested, charged with treason. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. He had been imprisoned for some time, had he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; imprisoned in Montgomery. I visited him in Montgomery, and was 
warmly on his side. I thought if there was a man in the community who had cause 
to complain of the confederates, he was that man. I think so yet. I think he is a 
kind-hearted, good man. Ido not think he is a bitter or malicious man. His speech 
that afternoon, I think, was a very bad speech. I think it was weli calculated to 
array the negroes against the white people. 


By Mr. Brarr: | 


Question. What was the character of the promise which he made to the Ku-Klux in 
Florence ! 

Answer. The character of the promise was to this effect: They asked him, “ Have we 
dove anything to you? Have we ever interfered with you?” He said, “No.” They 
said, “Do you know of our ever having mutdered anybody?” He said, “Ido not.” 
“Or of robbing anybody?” And they went on to explain to him that their purpose 
was to maintain the conservative element of society ; and they told him that it would 
be a great deal better for him—not knowing anything about their organization—a great 
deal safer and better for him to attend to his own business and not denounce them, as 
he had denounced them, as assassins, and murderers, and thieves. He had compared 
them to Murrell’s gang. He said that was all in a political, pickwickian sense; that 
he did not know anything about them, and that for the future he would be more 
guarded in his language; that he did not intend to make but one more speech in the 
canvass, and in that speech he would not refer to them in the terms he had used there- 
tofore. He came up here and told me he had no idea of making the sort of a speech he 
had, but he was an excitable man, and became excited, and went off in the same strain, 
making political capital, making the negroes think the white people had gone into the 
Ku-Klux Klan for the purpose of outraging and murdering them. 

Question. Was there anything in the condition of society, in the disorganization which 
followed the war, and the casting adrift upon society of the soldiers, and the turning 
loose of the negroes from their former masters, to excite apprehension and serve as a 
pretext for this organization ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; I thought so. Idonot think that the Kn-Kiux Klan was any remedy 
for these evils. Indeed, we could see that the negroes, being suddenly liberated, showed 
in all their conduct a bearing that they mistook license for liberty ; they would come 
to political meetings with their arms; they would sometimes get drunk and you would 
see occasional instances of their returning home firing their arms off at night> using 
threatening language towards the whites, towards “rebels” and “democrats.” Well, 
the rebels and democrats included the whole body of the white people of the country, 
and the people who lived in the country away from the little towns—white families of 
two or three, surrounded by hundreds of negroes—were apprehensive. After a great 
civil convulsion, such as ours was, the laws were not enforced as they had been. The 
whole foundations of society were broken up ; that was the excuse given for the organ- 
ization of the Ku-Klux Klan. Iregarded it then, as I regard it now, as possibly a tem- 
porary remedy for these evils, but it was very much like quack medicine—while it 
would cure the special disease it would infect the body politic and injure the whole 
constitution. I was a member of the democratic State committee, chairman of the 
democratic congressional committee, and chairman of the democratic county commit- 
tee, and I know that the sentiment of the leaders of the democratic party—of the de- 
mocratic politicians throughout the State—was hostile to the organization of the Ku- 
Klux Klan. . 

Question. I observe, Colonel Lowe, in the dispatches that come to us now detailing 
the awful calamity which has just fallen upon the city of Chicago, that in the midst 
of this distress there were some persons who gave themselves up to robbery and plun- 
der, and that the people have taken the law into their own hands and put them to 
death. Was there any similtude in the case of which we arenow speaking after all the 
disorganization of the war and the calamities which had fallen upon this country, and 
in the silence of the laws and inefficiency of their officers—was there some excuse, or a 
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a ee for these attempts to preserve order in that case to which I have 
allude : 

Answer. I think so, sir. The justification or excuse which was given for the organiz 
ation of the Ku-Klux Klan was, that it was essential to preserve society ; they thought 
after such a civil convulsion as we had had in this country, the feebleness with which 
the laws were executed, the disturbed state of society, it was necessary that there 
should be some patrol of the sort, especially for the country districts outside of town ; 
that it had been a legal and recognized mode of preserving the peace and keeping order 
in the former condition of these States. 

Question. The patrol? 

Answer. Yes, sir, | 

Question. The patrol] had been a recognized legal method of preserving the peace? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And it was, therefore, natural that it should be resumed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. To give you some idea of it: Inever belonged to any seeret organ- 
ization except the Masons, and then only temporarily; but in 1868, during these dis- 
turbances, at every political meeting there were the gravest apprehensions of a general 
riot, and, knowing the temper and character of the white people of this county, I knew 
that if one respectable white man at one of these public meetings, whether he was 
drunk or sober, whether he was right or wrong, if he was murdered or killed at one of 
these political meetings, by the negroes, it would be supposed that he was killed by 
the minions of the Loyal League, and his death would be promptly and dreadfully 
avenged upon the occasion. Consequently, upon conference with a number of the <o- 
berest and best men of the community, we had a meeting one night at my office, and E 
proposeu the secret organization of some fifty gentlemen of known character and intel- 
ligence and courage in this community. .Captain Richardson was one of the parties to 
whom I spoke. He was present. Mr. Rison, the banker here, wasanother. Mr. Steele 
was another. The title of this organization was the “ Order of Peace.” We discussed 
it, and agreed that we shou:d never, under any circumstances, go to any political 
meeting with arms, and we should encourage that idea among the whites, and whene 
ever anybody, white or black, drew any arms at a publie meeting, we would immedi- 
ately, by an understanding among ourselves, seize him, take his arms away from him, 
and turn him over to the civil authorities. We discussed that matter for some time; 
some of them favored it, and some of them thought it impracticable, and were afraid 
of getting into trouble. The community had gotten selfish. There were a few bold, 
patriotic men who were willing to put themselves to trouble for the sake of society, 
but the general feeling was “‘ don’t eare a damn what happens,” so that it did not happen 
to them; and the organization broke through. The name of it was the Order of Peace. 
We were to solemnly pledge ourselves not to bear arms under any circumstances, to pre- 
vent any disturbance whatever at public meetings, and to sacrifice ourselves, if necessary, 
to that purpose. I wasa little ahead of my party in this county on the subject of negro 
suffrage. I regarded it then as I regard’ it now, as a prolific source of evil. Nobody 
that is familiar with the writings of the fathers—men that I regard as the greatest 
as well as the best men who ever made a government—can fail to see that 
they thought that republican government, of all governments in the world, should be 
necessarily based upou the intelligence and virtue of the people; and when this vast 
sluice of ignerance and vice was opened, and this numerous population that had been 
laboring under the degrading influences of slavery from time immemorial, and that 
never had evolved anything of their own motion, the idea of giving the ballot, the 
highest privilege of American citizenship, to them, we thought exceedingly dangerous 
to society ; but when we took a retrospect, and considered the result of our defeat in 
the war, I regarded negro citizenship and negro suffrage as inevitable in some form, 
just as I regard it now asirreversible. Believing that, and hoping to make the most 
of circumstances, I got the executive committee together, and made a proposition to 
send to Tennessee and get some negroes to address the negroes down here, to talk to 
them upon political subjects, and upon their duties to society. Two of the committce 
opposed it bitterly, and two favored it. There were five of us, and I cast the deciding 
vote in favor of it and telegraphed to Nashville, to a gentleman there, to get Elias Polk, 
the old body-servant of President Polk, and Joe Williams, who had been a negro officer 
in the Federal Army. I thought we would geta native democratic negro and a northern 
democratic negro aud bring them down here. We brought them here. I took them 
to wy office and treated them with the greatest kindness and distinction. Old Elias 
Polk was the very prince of colored gentlemen. He had the manners and bearing of 
the old régime. Joe Williams was a man of better education, and probably better 
intellectual powers, but he was not near such a speaker; he was not near such a man. 
He did not have the courage and pure common sense that old Elias had., Well, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Brown spoke in the morning amidst the most intense excitement—more intense, I 
believe, than I have ever witnessed before or since at any political meeting. Heisa 
very eloquent man, and roused the white people to the very highest piteh of excite- 
ment. Iremember his eulogy upon General Blair, his personal character and services 
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to the Union in the war. He was interrupted at the time by the negroes—insultingly 
and violently interrupted by some of them. My brother-in-law, Colonel Davis, arose 
‘in the crowd, thinking, from his personal influence with the white people, and his re- 
publican views being known to the negroes—he being a Grant man—that he might 
restore good feeling in the crowd; but his purpose was misunderstood, and great ex- 
citement arose. They thought it was his purpose to interrupt Governor Brown, and a 
number of pistols were drawn, some by negroes and some by whites—principally by 
whites. The negroes, when the pistols were drawn, mostly scattered and ran to the 
other end of the court-house yard. J ran out in the crowd to get to Mv. Davis. Gen- 
eral Forrest and General O’Neal and others got around him. We finally got the crowd 
pacified, but we came very near having a very serious matter of it. Governor Brown 
went on with his speech, and told the negroes they had very much misconceived him, 
and spoke very kindly to them and of them, and finally the meeting passed off without 
any further trouble. In the evening Elias Polk and Joe Williams addressed the col- 
ored people, both of them taking the ground that they had been made citizens of the 
United States, and that in proper time they would be given the privilege of voting. 
They had already voted here under—— 

Question. Reconstruction ? 

Answer. These so-called acts of Congress; but they both took the ground that the 
citizens were the sole judges of the propriety of giving them the right of suffrage, and 
that it was not a matter within the jurisdiction of Congress; very good democratic 
doctrine. Both of them said they wanted the right of suffrage, but they did not want 
it at the expense of the Constitution of their country. Old Elias said he had been for 
sixteen years in the Congress of the United States, in the earlier and purer days of the 
country, before carpet-baggers and scalawags were known; that he had also been in 
the position of chief magistrate of the United States, and talked as if his personality 
had been absorbed in that of bis master, President Polk. He spoke with a great deal 
of unction and authority to the negroes. Joe Williams told them of his services in 
behalf of their race in the war; that he had fought for their liberty, and that he would 
do it again; that he was proud of his record, and he would not tell them a lie. They 
would interrupt him by telling him he had gone\over to the democrats, and turned 
rebel, and that sort of remarks. That night—they were boarding, or rather they were 
the guests at the house of a very intelligent colored man here named Albert Bentley— 
and that night the house was assaulted with rocks, and some of us went down there to 
protect them; they both told me next day they thought this was a rocky road _ to 
travel for democratic negroes ; that the negroes here were completely blinded by passion 
and prejudice, and altogether under the dominion of the League; that they were afraid 
to take’any part with the democratic party ; some of them had told them that they 
were democrats, but they wanted them to keep it to themselves; that it was a confi- 
dential disclosure; that they would not be safe if it were known that they were demo- 
crats. ts 2 
Question. Some of the negroes had told him so ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some of the negroes, and I have been repeatedly told that myself 
by negroes. | 

Question. Is it safe for a negro to espouse the democratic cause? 

Answer. Ido not think it is exactly safe; I think it is safer now in this county than 
it has been; during the last canvass I organized two negro democratic clubs, the whites 
pledgiug them that they would stand by them to the bitter end, and that they should 
not be disturbed or molested in the free exercise of their right to vote. 

Question. It required this assurance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we had madestrenuousefforts allthetime. Nowa number of negroes 
always vote [democratic] in town—the more intelligent ones—but they never want it 
known, and always deny it to the other negroes; there were a very few of them; I do 
not know but two in this town that I ever knew to admit it to negroes, and they were _ 
men of most approved personal courage. 

Question. Has the condition of affairs, in respect to peace and good order of your 
county and in the circuit in which you practice, improved within the last two years? — 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think law and order prevails here as much as any country in 
the world—as much so as it has ever prevailed; I think that is the universal opinion; 
that is the statement repeatedly made in the last twel¥e months in the Huntsville 
Advocate. | 

Question. Is this caused, in a great measure, by the public sentiment of the better 
classes of the people of the State, and by the improved condition of affairs since the 
administration has passed into the hands of a government really elected by the people 
of Alabama ? | 

Answer. I think it is due to the fact that the people of Alabama regard the present 
government as a legal State government, and the administration of it as in the hands 
of their own people in a great degree. 

Question. Was there much dissatisfaction with the inauguration of your first State 
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government under the reconstruction acts, by reason of the fact that it was imposed 
upon the people of the State against their will by act of Congress? 

Answer. There was the greatest dissatisfaction ; we had a State government here, 
under Governor Patton, that answered all the purposes of the people; it had been 
elected by the people; they were honest, good men, intelligent men, known to the 
people, aud we were going on improving our material condition after the war, when 
the recoustruction measures came, overturned that government and put a government 
upon us, a constitution not made by the people, a set of officers not elected by the 
people. We were told by Congress that if we did not want that constitution; that if 
a majority of us did not want it, and would not vote for.it, we should not have it ; 
well, a majority did not vote for it, and certainly did not want it, and yet Congress 
put it upon us. | 

Question. It was defeated according to the terms of the law of Congress itself? 

Answer. It was; it was defeated according to the declaration of General Meade, who 
was the military supervisor of election, the commandant of this district. Now, Con- 
gress said nothing about officers, but when that State convention met at Montgomery 
ae reconstruct the State they not only made a constitution, but they put out a set of 
officers. | 

Question. Ordered an election for officers ? > 3 

Answer. They ordered an election for officers, and, in a great degree, the men that 
constituted the constitutional convention organized themselves into a political con- 
vention, and nominated William H. Smith, and Applegate, and that set of officers, 
under this constitution. Well, the people of the State—it is all history, everybody 
knows it—determined that, under the act of Congress, the most feasible way of defeat- 
ing that constitution was to stay away from the polls. 

Question. Abstain from voting ? 

Answer. Abstain from voting ; and the white people, with a unanimity unparalleled in 
ancient or modern times, staid away from the polls, in compliance with what they 
thought was the solemn declaration of Congress, in order to defeat that constitution. 
It was the most infamous and odious constitution ever proposed to a civilized commu- 
nity, and we regarded it as the most harassing and detestable outrage that could pos- 
sibly be inflicted upon our people—the imposition of the State government upon us 
under this constitution. 

Question. Am I correct in supposing that at the same time a full set of officers— 
oy and State—were voted for, the democrats abstaining entirely from voting upon 
them 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the great majority of the counties of the State—I believe, with 
some three or four exceptions—the democratic party made no nominations at all, and 
the white people abstained from the polls. | 

Question. All these officers went into office under this constitution when it was 
declared absolutely adopted by Congress ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, by virtue of an act of Congress, that constitution was put upon us 
at length. I was in Washington at the time, and I know that the understanding there 
among the democrats was that Mr. Stevens—Thad. Stevens—and men who had some 
conscience left, would refuse to put that constitution upon us and, would not go back 
upon the act of Congress which prescribed that if it was voted down, or if it aid not 
get a majority of the registered voters, it should not be imposed upon us; that we 
should not have it unless we indicated by a majority of the registered voters that we 
wanted it. At that time the negroes were given the right to vote by this act of Con- 
gress; they were given the right to vote, and the large body of the most intelligent 
and prominent of the white people—the leading white men of the State—were dis- 
franchised from voting. You see the fourteenth amendment proscribes them from 
holding office, but by this convention, down here in that election, they were proscribed 
from voting, and in spite of that—in spite of all the difficulties we had to encounter, 
that constitution failed to get a majority of the registered votes, and was so declared 
by General Meade. ts = 

Question. Have the affairs of your State been since administered under that consti- 
tution, and by officers elected at that time ? a 

Answer. Up to last November, that has been true. A great many of these men were 
strangers. They were not ouly alien, but, in the opinion of the white people of the 
State, hostile to us. A great many of them were disreputable characters. A.J. Apple- 
gate, who was elected lieutenant governor, was one. I had occasion to look into his 
record, and published a statement in reference to his personal character, in which I 
proved so conclusively that any petit jury in any New England State would have con- 
victed him of grand larceny upon the evidence furnished by his own declarations—his_ 
own letters. It gave him strength instead of injuring him. The publication gave 
him prorhinence in bis party, and he was nominated for lieutenant governor, and was 
one of their most acceptable and eloquent orators—the favored orator of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. The facts about it were these, affecting his personal character. He 
had been a member—— 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. He is dead now, is he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he had been a member—— These charges were made by me while he 
was living. Every opportunity was given him to make his defense; he had no defense 
to make but a lie—a palpable, apparent lie. He had been a member of McPherson’s 
body guard that stopped near Mrs. Jacob Thompson’sresidence in Mississippi. He was 
there taken sick and taken into her house, nursed and kindly treated by her. At that 
time and under those circumstances, he or some one with his knowledge and conniv- 
ance stole the deeds and patents and valuable papers belonging to the Thompson 
estate. After the war he settled here and wrote a letter to Mrs. Thompson. In his 
first letter he thanked her for her kind and Christian treatment to him while he was 
sick, although he was an enemy to her cause, saying he would ever hold it in remem- 
brance. The second letter called to her mind the fact that she had lost these valuable 
papers, and offering to return them or have them returned to her for a consideration. 
She wrote him back. The correspendence was published in full. I could give this 
committee a copy of it if they desire it. Finally he writes to her if she wants these 
papers better than she wants $10,000, to send on the money and get the papers. That 
was just about his language, written in the most abominable and illiterate style. Sho 
then hands these papers to General Walker, of the firm of Walker & Brickle. They 
furnished me with Applegate’s letters. They saw Applegate ; had a long controversy 
with him about these papers. He said they were in Ohio, or somewhere in the North- 
west ; that they were in possession of a friend of his. Finally, instead of giving him 
$10,000, they told him they would give him $300, and would give him it to him the 
next day; that he must answer then and take thé $300, and give up the papers or get 
nothing; and next day he promptly came up with the papers, although he had said 
that they were not in town here at all, and he signed a receipt, in which he stated that 
he had taken possession of these papers during the war, and now returned them to 
Mrs. Thompson, upon the consideration of paying him $300. I got these papers. I 
first got his receipt, which was given to me when I was chairman of the democratic 
executive committee, and I wrote a communication to the democratic papers here and 
furnished them with that receipt as an evidence of the fitness of A. J. Applegate for 
the high position of lenutenant governor of the State of Alabama, an officer who was 
to preside over the Senate. I went off to court, and during my absence a negro came 
there at night to my office while my partner, Captain Richardson, was there, and 
shoved an official envelope under the door, and ran down the steps. Mr. Richardson 
opened the door and took the envelope. He saw the negro running down the steps, 
and thought he recognized him as a negro who waited upon the Freedmen’s Bureau 
here. The letter was signed “A. J. Applegate,” not written by him; it was signed by 
him. Doubtless he had written the original and it had been copied. He said he came 
here as a private citizen to live in this community at peace with the people; that he 
had been greatly abused and denounced, and that forbearance had ceased to be a vir- 
tue; and if I made any further publications in reference to him he would hold me to 
strict personal account. As soon as I got back I hunted for Mr. Applegate, but he had 
left here and I never saw him afterwards—yes, I saw him the day he spoke here, the 
day of this riot—that is, I think I saw him on the stand and inquired if it was him; 
anyhow, upon the reading of this letter I immediately published in full all of his cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Thompson, both her letters to him and his letters to her, and 
the letters that passed between her lawyers in Mississippi and Applegate. I published 
the whole thing. He said in reply that he would get an affidavit from the man who 
had had possession of these papers, and that affidavit would exculpate him from the 
crime of stealing the papers in the first instance and extorting money from this lady 
for their return. That affidavit never appeared. 

Question. Have you those papers with you? | 

Answer. I have not them with me. I think I have several copies of that correspond- 
ence at my office. It was published all over the United States. 

Question. 1 wish you would bring it here. ? 

Answer. The negroes here, believing that I had demonstrated that Applegate was a 
thief, voted for him with great enthusiasm for lieutenant governor as their representa- 
tive man ; that is a weakness of their race. 

Mr. Buair. I wish to have that correspondence incorporated in this congressional 
doeument to show the sort of persons that Congress imposed upon the people of the 
State of Alabama as their rulers, in order to bring about peace, order and good 
government. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Colonel Lowe having given a very full statement of the transac- 
tion, I do not think our record should be burdened with the whole of the correspond- 
ence. It seems to me that is wandering very far from the purposes and limits of our 
mquiry. : 

Mr. Briar. I think there is no more pregnant fact than this as a commentary upon 
the condition of affairs in this State, and the fact that Congress forced upon these peo- 
ple, in violation of its own faith, a man of this character to occupy the high position 
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in which he was placed and then expect to produce good order and harmony in the 
State. I desire the record to show that I have endeavored to produce this cor roepoue 
ence to place it on the record, and J want the committee to vote on the question 
whether it shall go there or not. 

Tho CuarrmMan. We are commissioned by the joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to inquire into the condition of the late insurrectionary 
States, so far as regards the execution of the laws and the safety of the lives and prop- 
erty of citizens of the United States, and it seems to me that this correspondence has 
no connection with the subject-matter of our inquiry. | 

The question being upon the motion of Mr. Blair to incorporate the dccuments re- 
ferred to in the record of the testimony of the witness, William M. Lowe, the ayes and 
noes were taken and resulted : 

Ayus.—Mr. Buckley, Mr. Rice, the chairman. Noxs.—Mr. Blair. 

So the motion did not prevail. 

The Witness. In this county—in the county of Madison—the nominees for the leg- 
islature upon that ticket were a manu named Ronayne and two negroes. Ronayne is 
now the assistant collector or assessor of internal revenne for the Government of the 
United States, a man of the most disreputable character, a genuine specimen of this 
genus carpet-bageer. He came here just after the war; he lived in a state of adultery 
With a negro woman publicly ; everybody, knew it. His brother-in-law, a Mr. Hassett, 
got into a difficulty with him on the street and shot him aboutit. The grand jury of the 
county met and indicted him forit. His wife, a very cultivated and nice lady, came 
to see me about it. J was the solicitor. I told her 1 had nothing to do with it; that 
it was the grand jury’s business; I could not pardon anybody or “take : ny action ex- 
cept in open court upon the case; that she must see Judge Harolson, who was the pre- 
siding judge. She did so, and he. agreed that he would protect Ronayne as far as he 
could. She apprehended that he might be sent to the penitentiary, or something of 
the sort done to him. All I know about the matter is that Ronayne finally came up 
and plead guilty and paid the costs, but I insisted upon his paying the fine for himself 
and the negro girl, which he gave bond and security to do. He was elected to the 
legislature under this constitution, and in that legislature or in the convention there 
was a bill passed for his relief, relieving him from the payment of these fines for these 
offenses to which he had plead guilty. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Is this the man who is acting as sergeant-at-arms for our committee here ? 
Answer. I do not know, sir. His name is Justes Ronayne. I believe he is a doctor 
or a sort of a doctor, but I know heis an assistant internal revenue collector or assessor 
for this district. 
Mr. Bucxiry. No such man is connected with this committee in any way at all. 

Mr. Buatr. I understood that such a man was in the employment of this committee 
as assistant sergeant-at-arms, at this time employed to bring witnesses here. 

Mr. RicE. Employed by the majority or the minority of the committee ? 

Mr. Buarr. I did not suppose that the minority had anything to say about it. 

The Wrirnzess. The candidate for senator here was Mr. I. D. Sibley, who was a car- 
penter here in town. I never heard him, or saw him, or spoke to him until recently, 
when he was the only republican senator who stood by Governor Lindsay and the 
democratic party in the determination to inaugurate him, in accordance with the law 
of the people, as governor of the State. I think Mr. Sibley was just a carpet-bagger 
in search of office down here, and thought we were in a down-trodden and oppressed 
condition and would be an easy prey for his sort. He came back here after the meet- 
ing of the legislature and told that some man by the name of Carisle—I think that 
was the name; anybow some minion of Stanton’s—had given him $500 for a vote of his 
in the senate. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Did you hear him make that statement ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How do you know it to be true ? 

Answer. Ele made the statement to Colonel Bradley and Nick Davis. 

Question, Did you hear him make it to Colonel Bradley or Nick Davis? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How do you know he made it? 

Answer. I heard Mr. Kennard say he made it to Mr. Bradley. 

Question. Does he live in this community ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; I thought he had been before this committee. He is a repub- 
lican candidate for the legislature. He made the statement first to Mr. Davis in his 
office, adjoining mine. As Sibley was going down the steps Colonel Davis came out of 
his office and said to me, ‘I have been very much surprised at a statement of Sibley 
that he was given $500 for voting for the Stanton railroad bill.” 


56 A 
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Question. You did not hear that statement by Sibley ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your authority is Goleuel Davis? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Mr. Sibley is here in town. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Mr. Bradley is also in town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Davis, Mr. Bradley, Mr. Kennard, and Mr. Sibley are all mem 
bers of the republican party. 

Question. Are they all in town here? 

Answer. All are in town. 

Question. Did I understand that the vote which he gave was in favor of a railroad 
project of a man named Stanton? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A project by which Stanton obtained a large subsidy from the State of 
Alabama, for the purpose of constructing a railroad ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That railroad is now the: subject of considerable controversy between the 
officials of the State and Stanton and his company ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was it a subsidy or indorsement by the State of bonds ? 
Answer. It was a donation or loan of the straight State bonds; not an indorsement, 
but what we call the straight State bonds, two millions. 


By Mr. Rick: 


Question. Stanton built the road, did he? 

Answer. I believe it is pretty well built. Mr. Sibley had made and printed, all over 
the State, a speech in opposition to this measure, for which he subsequently voted, and 
the $500 was the reason, as I understood from those gentlemen, that he gave for ‘that 
vote. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. That was the consideration of his vote ? | 

Answer. The consideration. Well, now, we judge of the character of the then 
elected under that constitution, all over the State, by the characters of the men 
elected right here in our midst. The other two elected as representatives were com- 
mon negroes, neither better nor worse than the most of them. They are both of them 
dead. 

Question. Better than their colleagues ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. Certainly not stained with the crimes you have spoken of that their col- 
leagues committed ? 

Answer. No, sir; there was nothing against their personal character as far as I know. 
They were very ignorant men, and \ very violent partisans. Callis, the man elected to 

‘Congress from this district, was, at the time of his election, here acting as a Federal 
officer and a Freedmen’s Bureau agent. He presided on that stand in this room over a 
republican meeting, dressed in full uniform. Isaw him. The regular nominee of the 
republican party was General Joseph W. Burke, a gentleman of character and educa- 
tion. Colonel Callis was an independent candidate, and was elected by the negro 
vote. When the constitution was rejected by the people, and declared rejected “by 
General Meade, and the fact communicated to General Grant and by him communica- 
ted to Congress, and the action of Congress looked to the rejection of the constitution, 
Colonel Callis left here, and I understood from the papers went upon duty in Misiss- 
sippi as an Army officer. He afterwards, however, returned to Washington, and was 
admitted to his seat. | | 

Question. Are there any other facts within your knowledge bearing upon the question 
which I asked you in regard to the character of the government which was inaugura- 
ted here, and its effect upon the: peace and order of the State? 

Answer. Well, sir, I regard the most aggravating and disagreeable fact in the whole 
business of reconstruction to have been the intrusion of what is known in the South 
as the carpet-bag element. General Spencer and General Warner were elected to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Question. By that legislature ? 

Answer. By that legislature ; both of them men recently coming into the State, and 
Jnen whom we supposed and whom we considered as the representatives of the negro 
race, in combined hostility to the white race. As far as I know, every member of Con-~, 
gress elected at that time was a recent acquisition to the State of Alabama. 

Question. Were the county officers of the same stripe ? 

Answer. I belive so, sir; they were in a great degree of the same character. The 
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scalawags were generally ignored by the negroes. They had been slave-owners and 
native southern men, many of them implicated, although old Union men, in the rebel- 
lion, and the negroes did not, or were taught not to regard them as safe representa- 
tives as those men who had come from the land of freedomeand fought for their liberty. 
Generally in the South, the scalawags, as they were called, that is the lower order of 
the native republicans, were more odious, if possible, than the carpet-baggers, but they 
never were so to me, because I thought they only wanted office. Inever knew one but 
what I could ascribe some personal motive to his going into the republican party, some 
selfish motive. I thought that as soon as he had got office his native instincts would 
come to his assistance, and that he would have to be either more or less than human if 
he would not feel kinder to his people than men whose traditions and personal history, 
and personal interests, too, were hostile to us. I felt toward them like the black Doug- 
lass felt toward Baillie Nicol Jarvie, when he said to him, “I don’t think you would 
seek my death, because we are a sort of kin, and for the sake of Auld Lang Syne we 
have some feelings in common.” Nevertheless, the carpet-bag element took the lead in 
the formation of the constitution, and in holding all the offices, and in carrying the 
State back in the reconstruction policy, and I regard that as the prolific sonrce of a 
great deal of trouble and prejudice and bitterness. I think it was after this riot of 
1868 that there was a meeting called in this court-house. I believe in all the papers of 
this town an indignation meeting was called for the purpose of denouncing the Ku- 
Klux and putting down disguised men. I was not at that meeting, but a large body of 
the white men were at it. Governor Chapman presided over it, a highiy respectable 
ex-governor of the State. I believe a large share of the best citizens of the town and 
county were there. They denounced the Ku-Klux and all disguised and lawless men. 
Being the chairman of the executive committee I was requested to address the demo- 
crats upon the subject of disguised men, and I did it a short time after that meeting 
at a public meeting held down here. 

Question. In the court-house yard? 

Answer. In the court-house yard ; in which I expressed the views in reference to the 
organization and conduct of the Ku-Klux Klan that I have expressed before this com- 
‘mittee. After that there were few or no Ku-Klux outrages in this county. The only 

one that I know anything of was never charged as having been of a political charac- 

ter. It was in reference to Prior Turner, a negro who has testified before this com- 
mittee. Iwas his attorney. He was one of the leaders; one of the most ultra and 
violent leaders in the League. He came to employ me to prosecute these disguised men. 
The faets were these: his wife had gotten into some quarrel at Madison Station, in 
this county, and had left the place. He went down to get her clothes and household 
furniture, and while sitting in a grocery two disguised men came in ang seized him, 
and when they carried him to the door he broke and run. They fired upon him and 
wounded him, and he came to my office after having run from Madison Station, which 
is ten miles away, to thistown. He reached here, early in the morning, about daybreak. 
He asked me what to do. I told him to go before Mr. Figures, the mayor of the town, 
and the editor of the republican paper here, and make an affidavit, charging these men 
with this outrage. He went before another officer, a very honest and eompetent old 
old gentleman named Squire Wilson. When I found that out, I asked Mr. Wilson to 
summon Mr. Figures to sit with him in that case. He did so, and Mr. Figures and 
Mr. Wilson made the preliminary examination as to whether these men, charged by 
Prior Turner with this outrage, should be bound over to the cireuit court. These two 
men, whose names were Long and Martin, were defended upon the ground of an alibi, 
proven by negroes, and the court refused to bind over the parties charged. I believe 
that that is the only Ku-Klux outrage, or outrage by disguised men, that I have 
heard of. | ; 

Question. This region of North Alabama, as it is known and understood, was, prior 
to the war, strongly in favor of the Union ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Douglas and Bell swept all this portion of the State, but in that 
contest the issues of union and disunion were not so strongly drawn as in the subse- 
quent contest for members of the secession convention. : 

Question. In that what was the result, so far as North Alabama was concerned ? 

dnswer. It was unanimously for the Union. 

Question. Many of the people in this portion of the State went into the Federal 
Army afterwards? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; a large number of them. | 

Question. State to the committee what are the political sentiments of this region of 
country, so far as the white people are concerned, including the Federal soldiers that 
served in the Army of the United States going from this region. 

Answer. The present political sentiment of the white people of this country, includ- 
ing all classes, is almost unanimously conservative. They are for the Union; they 
are opposed to secession; they are in favor of maintaining the three constitutional 
amendments, declared ratified as the result of the war; but they were very much 
opposed to the past administration of the State government, the reconstruction 
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government, and they are opposed to the present administration of the Federa 
Government. : 

Question. Does this apply as well to those Union men here who entered the Federal 
Army—I mean the native Alabamians—that large number who were for the Union 
at first, and until ade facto government was formed, and to those who entered the 
service of the confederate government ? | | 

Answer. I think it does,sir. Ido not know; and I am very generally—almost uni- 
versally—acquainted through here. Ido not know a single man of any prominence 
who was in the Federal service from this section ‘of the State who is not now a demo- 
crat, and they are generally the most ultra and bitter democrats, for the reason that 
they think they have cause to add to their feelings the sting of disappointment and 
ingratitude, that they have been treated just as the balance of the community has 
been, that is, placed under the control of this ignorant, irresponsible, and vicious 
influence. Captain Dickey, as fearless a man as I know, a resident of this county, who 
was in the Federal Army through the war, is an ultra democrat, and in the last demo- 
cratic convention we held bere, three or four weeks ago, he was a delegate chosen from 
what is known as the white region in this county, over at Birna, and he told me that 
all of his company that were now living were democrats and would support the reg- 
ular ticket. | 

Question. How is it, as far as your knowledge extends, in relation to the Federal offi- 
cers from the North residing here? 

Answer. Well, sir, I was a candidate for the legislature last year—not quite a year 
ago—and was looked upon as ultra, perhaps not as ultra, either, but as a very decided 
democrat, and I believe that I received the suffrage of every northern soldier living in 
this county. Iam sure I had the active and warm support of Colonel Vanvalkenburg, 
of Captain Day, of Captain Fordyce, of the banking firm of Fordice & Rison, and of 
a number of other northern men and northern soldiers who lived in this county. 

Question. Is there any prejudice at all in this State against northern men who came 
here for the purpose of carrying on business, and following any avocation, and to 
mingle their fortunes with those of the people of this State as citizens? : 

Answer. No, sir; on the contrary, there is a very earnest desire that they shall come. 
We have immigration societies all over the State. General Clanton, the chairman of 
the democratic executive committee, organized an immigration society and appointed 
me an agent of it in this region of the State. I was in favor of getting men from the 
North in preference to men from Ireland and Germany, for our experience has taught 
us that the men from the North who come here decided and consistent republicans, by 
the time they stay bere the requisite time to vote, vote the democratic ticket, and I 
believe I would be glad if ten thousand men, every one of them republicans from the 
State of Massachusetts, would settle in the county of Madison to-day. I believe that 
a majority in numbers, and a very large majority in intelligence and property, would 
vote the democratic ticket at the next election. 

Question. You think that seeing with their own eyes the condition of affairs here 
would enable them. to judge for themselves much better than by the stories that are 
circulated at the North with regard to the disposition of the people of this State? 

— Answer. Yes, sir; I have no doubt of it. The best means of judging is upon personal 
experience, and when their interests are identified with our interests our sympathies 
become mutnal. : 

Question. You have common interests and sympathies ? 

Answer. Common. I remember a gentleman who came here, who was the editor of 
a leading republican paper, by the name of Mr. Fry, for the purpose of investing.in 
this State. I had repeated conversations with him. He came from Ohio. He told me 
he had been a life-long republican, but that if he lived in Alabama he did not see how 
he could act with the republican party in its local organization. He told me, more- 
over, that, on his first visit here, returning to his country, they seemed delighted to see 
him back safe, and seemed surprised that he, a bold and decided republican, had come 
safely from this region of Ku-Klux and chimeras dire, and were incredulous as to the 
description he gave of the character of the people and the treatment he had received. 
I discussed with him the reconstruction measures and the different acts done by the 
Federal Government to the people of the South during and’since the war, and he ex- 
pressed himself as favoring them all. He said that he thought at the time that they 
were necessary, that this military supervision was necessary to preserve order and to 
keep down outbreaks; but that he never anticipated placing the government of a 
country in the hands of the most ignorant and incompetent class of society. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Question. Colonel Lowe, are you, at this time, chairman of the executive committee 
of the democratic party of this county ? 

Answer. No, sir; upon being elected to the legislature I resigned that position. 

Question. Are you a member of the congressional or State executive committee of the 
democratic party ? 
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_ Answer. I am a member of the congressional democratic committee. 

Question. Not of the State? 

Answer. No, sit. 

Question. Have you ever been relieved of your political disabilities? 

Answer. I never had any.’ 

Question. You never held any office before the war ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was at school when the war came on. The test-oath prevented 
me from holding any office, as it prevented every man who had participated in, or 
aided, or abetted the rebellien; but I believe the test-oath has been repealed, and I am 
now eligible to any office. 

Question. You spoke of Mr. Shapard, a witness, who testified before the commit- 
tee. Are you acquainted with his character in the neighborhood where he lives? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Questions Did you ever visit that neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, frequently; 1 practice law there; it is Blount County. I have 
been there frequently. 

Question. I speak of the neighborhood where he lives; I do not speak of the entire 
county of Blount. 

Answer. He lives near Summit. 

Question. He has a good many enemies, has he not ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir; I think not. 

A Question: Has he not made himself very obnoxious to the democratic party in Blount 

ounty 3 

Answer. Not that I know of; I thought he was a democrat. At the time these pros- 
ecutions were instituted against him there was no democratic or republican organi- 
zation in this State. 

Question. He never was convicted upon any of those indictments, I understand ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not think he was. He told me he had been indicted before 
the war for stealing. I do not know whether he was convicted then or not. I never 
eonvicted him; I never prosecuted him for but one. I was turned out of office before 

.I got around the next time. 

Question. He had made application to Colonel Davis to be his counsel, had he not ? 

Answer. I understood he had, for Mr. Davis told me he had, but he told me he would 
not go; he would not go to Blount. Blount is a very inaccessibie portion of the 
country, aud he would have to go by private conveyance over the Tennessee River, 
and over that range of mountains, and it is a very rough road. 

Question. Was the continuance you spoke of his having got in one case, to a, future 
day of the same term, or to a future court? 

Answer. It was both, { think. I think it was continued to a subsequent day of the 
same term, and theft continued for the term. 

Question. Was not his application simply for a continuance from day to day ?- 

Answer. I do not remember distinctly how it was. 

Question. The indictment against him for stealing, you say, was quashed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my recollection of it; that the value of the property 
charged to have been stolen was not stated in the indictment, which just said “ hogs.” 
In, an indictment in this State, Mr. Pratt, for the stealing of a horse you do not have 
to state, the value of the horse, but just say the stealing of a horse or horses ; but a 
man may steal a hog, and if it is worth a hundred dollars the value of it has to be 
given, under our statutes. The horse, though he might not be worth $10, if he is stolen, 
need not have his value specified, because it is a grand larceny to steal a horse. The 
stealing of any horse, mare, or gelding, without regard to its value, is grand larceny. 

Question. The indictment, then, under your construction of the statute, was a bad 
one ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was my idea. I think it is a doubtful question. I did not 
write but one of the indictments against him. I think the indictment for assault 
with intent to murder was an. old indictment, probably written by Judge Harolson, 
or one of my predecessors. | 

Question. You spoke of the Loyal Leagues as the canse of the Ku- Klux Klan and as 
the effect. Did you ever see the constitution of the Union League? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw the constitution of either of these organizations. 

Question. How do you know, then, what the object of the Loyal League was ? 

Answer. I judge from its effects. That is all I know about the Ku-Klux organiza 
tion. 

Question. You say it was a secret organization. Did it not hold its meetings pub- 
licly and in daylight ? | 

Answer. The League? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. No, sir; I never knew nor heard of a public daylight meeting of the League. 
It was a favorite expression of ours, to say that they met in the dark hours of mid- 
night, when all honest men ought to be abed and asleep, and, we sometimes said, 
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when all honest men were in bed and asleep. I know they held a meeting 
down here. I did not see it, but it was the universal talk in the community. There 
were some members of the League who were in disfavor with it. They met at a negro 
church in this community, and they had a sentinel marching up and down each side 
of the church with a musket. I remember to have heard General Hayden, who was in 
command, say, or intimate, that he would not allow any such proceedings as that, or 
something to that effect, the use of arms at a political meeting. 

Question. Do you know, of your own knowledge, that these ‘Leagues held their meet- 
ings after night ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not. I know nothing of them, of my own knowledge. 

Question. Nor of their purposes ? 

Answer. No, sir; I only judge from the effects. 

Question. Did you ever know of any violence committed under the authority of the 
Loyal League? 

Answer. I remember at a public meeting, held upon the north steps of this building, 
there was a proposition made by a gentleman of this community to speak. He was 
a republican, one of their favored orators. The meeting was presided over, I think, by 
Judge Douglass, the probate judge here. I remember he put the question as to 
whether this gentleman should speak or not. The negroes said he was against the 
League, and that he should not speak. I heard that; I was present. I heard several 
of them. There was great excitement, and great danger of a mob and row and a fight. 
One or two of the negroes were very Violent. I was standing with General Hayden, 
who was the commandant of this district then. The negroes voted down the prupo- 
sition—that is, they voted no, that he should not speak—and the other side, the aye, 
was never put; whereupon this gentleman said he would speak to those that wanted 
to hear him, after their meeting adjourned. Their meeting adjourned, to meet here in 
this room, The crowd started up this way, and this gentleman began to address some 
negroes and white people that were standing in the court-house yard, whereupon some 
two or three negroes, headed by a negro named George Williams, who is in this town, 
were very V iolent, cursing and swearing. They swore that he should not speak; that 
he was a democrat and a “rebel, and was opposed to the League, and that he should not 
speak. JI advanced to where this negro was. -My purpose was to knock him off of the 
block, but General Haydeh stepped up to him and told him he must stop that disturb- 
ance there or he would have him arrested, and he did stop. 

Question. This was a political meeting, I understand you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a republican meeting. 

Question. Then it was not a meeting of the Loyal League ? 2 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. My question was whether you knew of any act of violence committed under 
the authority of the Loyal League ? 

Answer. It was supposed, and I believed and still believe, that the attempt on the 
part of these negroes to prevent this gentleman from speaking was by order of the 
Loyal League. 

Question. Give us your authority for that belief. You have reasons for it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the statement of the facts of the case; the negroes saying he was 
against the League. 

“Question. That is the only avideneer 

Answer, And the fact that he was going to speak apainet the League, and they were 
preventing him from speaking against it. That is my reason for thinking they were 
acting under the authority of the League. 

Question. That is your only evidence ? 2? 

— Answer. Yes, sir; that is my conclusion. 

Question. Do you know any other act of violence committed under the authority of 
the Loyal League? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not. I just know the general information of the community 
here, that they met in secret, and met with arms. 

Question. You do not know that as a fact? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did your informants know that to be a fact ? 

Answer. I never was present at any of their meetings. 

Question. Were your informants present at any of their meetings. 

Answer. I have heard negroes speak of the meetings of the League, and of going to 
them with arms. A negro boy that was with me in the army—my body-servant—was 
one. : 

Question. Was he a member of the League ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With your approbation ? 

Answer. No, sir; very much against my approbation. I finally lost all personal con- 
trol over hin, greatly to my regret. | 

(Question. When was this League organized in this city ? 
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Answer. I believe it was organized immediately after the war—probably about the 
latter part of Patton’s administration. I remember of hearing Judge Humphreys, who 
is now judge at Washington, in the District of Columbia, say that he had been asked 
to join the League, and threatened, politically, if he did not. They said all true re- 
publicans must join the League, and if they did not they were not to be counted in. 

Question. You understood it, then, to embrace white men as well as colored men ? 

Answer. I do not know that the League embraced many white men. I think it em- 
braced very few. I think this invitation was extended, and they declined, in some 
instances, 

Question. You think it embraced very few? 

Answer. Very few. Judge Lewis, a very cultivated and Rene lawyer and 
gentleman here, who was a member of the confederate congress during the war, was 
temporarily a member of the League. He became disgusted, and came yout in a letter 
that was regarded as rather severe upon the League and upon the carpet-baggers., 

Question. ‘Was he a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and is yet a very bitter republican. 

Question. When did that organization cease to exist? 

; Answer. Well, sir, I think it ceased to exist in 1869. I have not heard any talk of it 
ately. 

Question. Was it got up by the negroes themselves ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir; I have no idea. I have an idea, too. I think it was 
gotten up by the carpet- baggers. I remember one night it was reported that the 
League was meeting in here—in this court-room—I do ‘not know whether it was or 
not—and that J udge Lewis presided over it, and that there were only three white men 
there 5 I think Douglass, the probate judge; Sibley, the senator, and Judge Lewis— 
that he staid for awhile ; that the room was crowded with negroes, and the odor was too 
loud and fragrant, and he resigned his position and left. Thatis what was said. I 
have heard men laugh at him about it. I think he was the only native. Judge Hum- 
pone Colonel Davis, Mr. Bradley, and Mr. ems I think, declined to join the 

eague. 

Beebe: Was Colonel Davis a member of it? 

Answer. No, sir; he was very hostile to it. 

Question. You have used the epithets “ carpet-baggers,” and “ scalawags,” repeatedly, 
during the course of your testimony. I wish you would give us an accurate definition 
of what a carpet-bagger is and what a scalawag is. 

Answer. Well, sir, the term carpet-bagger is not applied to northern men who come 
here to settle in the South, but a carpet-bagger is generally understood to be a man 
who comes here for office sake, of an ignorant or bad character, and who seeks to array 
the negroes against the whites ; who is a kind of political dry-nurse for the negro pop- 
ulation, in order to get office through them. 

Question. Then it does not necessarily suppose that he should be a northern man? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it does suppose that he is to be a northern man, but it does not 
apply to all northern men that come here. 

Question. If he is an intelligent, educated man, and comes here for office, then he is 
not a carpet-bagger, I understand ? 

Answer. No, sir; we do not generally call them carpet-baggers. 

Question. If he is a northern man possessed of good character and seeks office he is 
not a carpet-bagger? 

Answer. Mr. Chairman, there are so few northern men who come here of intelligence 
and character, that join the republican party and look for office alone to the negroes, 
that we have never made a class for them. I have never beard thei classified. They 
stand sui gencris. I do not know that they have any classification. But the term 
“ carpet-bagger” was applied to the office-seeker from the North who comes here seek- 
ing office by the negroes; by arraying their political passions and prejudices against the 
“white people of the community. ; 

Question. The man in addition to that, under your definition, must be an ignorant 
man and of bad character ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is generally of that description. We regard any man as a man 
of bad character who seeks to create hostility between the races. 

Question. Do you regard any republican as a bad character who seeks to obtain the 
suftrages of the negro population ? 

Answer. We regard any republican or any man as a man of bad character, whether 
he is native or foreign born, who seeks to obtain office from the negroes by exciting 
their passions and prejudices against the whites. We think that a very great evil— 
very great. We are very intimately associated with the negro race; we have a large 
number in the country, and we think it essential that we shall live i in peace together. 

nee Do you regard Senators Warner and Spencer as in the category of carpet- 
baggers 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is Senator Warner an ignorant man of bad character ? 
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Answer. Well, we have Senator Spencer’s word for it. I never spoke to Senator War- 
ner in my life, and I know very little of him; but Senator Spencer says he is a very 
trifling and worthless man. 

Question. Do you regard Senator Spencer as an ignorant man and of bad character ? 

Answer. I have a very slight acquaintance with General Spencer; I know him; I do 
not think him an ignorant man; I think him, from the authority of those who know 
him intimately and well, to be an unprincipled man. Ex-Governor William H. Smith, 
of this State, in the last campaign, published a letter—and you can get the letter upon 
the files of the Huntsville (republican) Advocate—containing a statement to the effect 
that Senator Spencer lived upon the passions and prejudices of the races; that the 
breath of peace would leave him on the surface, neglected and despised. 

Question. Iam not asking for Governor Smith’s opinion, but your own ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I believe Governor Smith. 

Question. Did Senator Spencer seek to array the negroes against the whites? 

Answer. Yes, sir. One of his shysters and agents ‘here, in the last election when I 
was a candidate, circulated the most infamous lies about me all over the county, to the 
effect that I would deprive the colored people of the substance of personal freedom if 
I got into office, although I told_them the contrary; that I would deprive them of suf- 
frage if I got into office; that I would do everything to injure them in person and 
property. His agents who were in his confidence did this. They told me they were in 
his confidence, and I have no doubt they did it to subserve his political interests. 

Question. Did Senator Warner ever seek to array the negroes against the white race? 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge of Senator Warner’s personal or political 
antecedents in this State except what is public. 

Question. Having given a definition of the carpet-bagger, you may now y define scal- 
awag. 

Answer. A scalawag is his subservient tool and accomplice, who is a native of the 
countr 

Gusstinas How many of the white race in the county of Madison vote the republican 
ticket ? 

Answer. I do not think, and I have very accurate means of judging, that a hundred 
ever voted it. 

Question. You class them all as carpet-baggers and scalawags? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are all of them seeking office? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are all of them ignorant men and of bad character ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are all of them natives of the Northern States ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Why do you classify them as carpet- -baggers and scalawags ? 

Answer. I have told you that I classified as carpet- -baggers those who came down 
here, who come within that definition, coming down here and seeking office from the 
negroes by arraying their passions and prejudices against the white people. I classed 
the others as scalawags. They are more or less scalawageers, according to the part 
they play in this political programme. 

Question. What proportion of this one hundred white men who vote the republican 
ticket are seeking office? 

Answer. It would be impossible for me to say. I believe that there are very few of 
them that would decline to serve their country in a lucrative office if they could get it. 

Question. I am asking for your knowledge and information. How many of this one 
hundred who you suppose vote the republican ticket seek office and have come here for 
that purpose? 

Answer. A good many of them are born here. I include both the carpet-bagger and 
scalawag in that number. 

Question. Separate them and tell what proportion came from the North and what are 
native. 

Answer. I think they are about or very nearly equally divided; probably there are 
more scalawags than carpet-baggers. I think they are pretty equaily divided i in this 
county. This has been the headquarters of radicalism in this, State. 

Question. Is scalawag regarded as a term of opprobrium ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is regarded as a term of political opprobrium, just as the term 
“ bourbon,” and “ mossy-bank, ” and one term and another are politically opprobrious. 

Question. I return to the question, what proportion of the fifty northern white men 
who vote the republican ticket are seekers for office, according to your knowledge and 
information ? 

«Answer. Well, sir, it is impossible, Mr. Chairman, for me to say. I really do not 
know the pr oportion. I believe that a very large majority are office-seekers or office- 
solders. 
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Question. If you believe that, you have your reasons. Will you please give your 
reasons. 

Answer. Well, sir, if you were to present me with a list of these men, and just let me 
see their names, with my intimate association with politics since the surrender, I be- 
lieve I could put my finger upon some time or place in the history of two-thirds of 
these men when they either held or sought office in this county. 

Question. You may now give the names of such white men who have settled in the 
county of Madison as are now seeking office or have held office. Please enumerate 
them. 

Answer. It would be impossible for me to enumerate them all. I would name, tak- 
ing them in chronological order, Callis. 

Question. Does he still live here ? 

Answer. No, sir, 

Question. I am speaking of the present republican white men from the North; you 
say there are about fifty whom you denominate carpet-baggers. What I desire to know 
is, who of these men are at present seekers of office or have come here for the purpose 
of getting office, or have held office heretofore ? 

Answer. Well, I would mention Mr. Moss, a man I never saw; he lives out in the 
country. 

Question. Is he seeking office ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. How do you know it if you have never seen him? 

Answer. I know he is published in his organ as a seeker for office now. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. A candidate ? | 
_ Answer. Yes, sir; nominatedby some negroes that met here. And Colonel Rugg, who 
was a Freedmen’s Bureau agent here. He is the postmaster, and he is a candidate for 
county treasurer. He has been a candidate for the legislature, and I think he is a 
standing candidate for any office that is up. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Is he not a very intelligent man ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir, whether he is or not. 

Question. Is he not a man of good character? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Was he not a gallant soldier in the United States Army during the war, 
and wonnded ? 

Answer. I never heard of it. I do not think he stands very well in this community. 
I remember on one occasion he went down to the depot here, without authority of law, 
and arrested some negroes—took them from the possession of the civil authorities, I 
believe; but you can get a much more accurate statement of the whole affair in the 
newspapers. 

Question. I did not ask for details; if he is a man of bad character I want to know it. 

Answer. I never heard of his stealing or murdering anybody, but I think he lost 
caste among gentlemen for that. Mr. Figures was mayor of the town, and had arrested 
the negroes—— | 

Question. I do not ask you for the details. If he is a man of bad character say so; if 
of good or fair character, I want to know it. 

Answer. I think to that extent he lost caste in this community. 

Question. Who is the next on the list ? 

Answer. Mr. Moss. 

Question. You have named him; that was the first one. Mr. Rugg you have named 
also. Who next? 

Answer. Do you want me to name office-holders ? 

Question. Office-holders and office-seekers. 

Answer. Well, here is Sibley, the senator; and Douglass, the judge of the probate 
court; and Ronayne, and Thomas, the United States marshal. I believe those are all 
the names of sufficient prominence. | 

Question. You have named six out of fifty. Does that exhaust the list ? 

Answer. That does not exhaust the list of carpet-baggers in Madison County, but I 
do not remember their names at present. | | 

Question. 1 am not asking for the list of carpet-baggers in Madison County, but that 
class of carpet-baggers who have come here to seek office and who hold office ? 

Answer. Well, I do not remember any others at present. 

Question. Now you may give the names of all the parties whom you denominate 
scadawags in Madison County, who were or are at this time seeking office or who have 
joined the republican party for the purpose of obtaining office? Give us their names 
so that we may have an entire list? | 

Answer. Well, I will give you the name of William B. Figures; I believe he has held 
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four or five offices at the same time. I think he is entitled to prominence. He is a 
very clever man personally, too. 7 
Question. Is he an intelligent man ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And a man of good character ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he is aman of pretty good character. 
Question. Is he the subservient tool of the carpet-baggers ? 
Answer. I think so; I think he has sort o’ broken loose, though, of late. 
gai You do not think then he is any longer an accgmplice of the carpet-bag- 
gers 
Answer. Well, I do not know to what extent he is. He is very saa however. 
Question. You think he is at this time a scalawag ? 
Answer, I donot think the carpet-baggers would trust him to the extent that they 
have heretofore. 
eon: When he ceases to be trusted by the carpet-baggers he is no longer a scal- 
 awag? 
Answer. Then he grows in grace with the democrats. 
Question. Then the opprobrious epithet is taken off ? 
Answer. Oh, we allow an opportunity to repentent scalawags ;. for 


‘* While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest scalawag may return.” 


Question. You have given one scalawag; will you please go on with the list? You. 
said there were fifty scalawags ? 

Answer. I will give you T. U. Green. 

Question. Does he hold office ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he does or not. 

Question. Does he seek office ? 

Answer. He may be a candidate now. I understood he was a candidate for county 
treasurer. I do not know whether he is or not. 

Question. Who next ? 

Answer. Well, I would give you Nick Davis. 

Question. Go on with the list? 

Answer. Mr. Bradley—Joseph S. Bradley. 

Question. Is he an intelligent man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Question. A man of good character? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. His only crime then is that he seeks office, or holds office ?. 

Answer. He holds office by the appointment of Governor Smith, and is seeking office 
now, he says, in his latest political effusion, as a kind of independent patriot. hoping to 
get votes from both parties. He was nominated by a republican convention, though. 

Question. Go on with the list. 

Answer. I believe those are about all of any prominence that I know of. 

Question. You have now-enumerated six men whom you designate as carpet-baggers, 
and four men whom you designate as scalawags, as the only persons you can remem- 
ber among the white men who vote the republican ticket in Madison County, who 
either hold office or are seeking for office. Do I understand you correctly ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was naming the most prominent. I could name others. I would 
name Kennard. | 

Question. I want the entire list. 

Answer. I will name George Kennard, an old man named Balch, and aman by the 
name of Cross; a man by the name of Murphy. I think those are all classed as scal- 
awags. 

anit. From Figures down % 2 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does that exhaust the list of scalawags who either hold or seek office 2 

Answer. No, sir, it does not; I do not remember their names, though. 

Question. If you do not remember their names, designate their localities. I want to 
get at the exact number. | 

Answer. Well, I could not possibly do it. Many of them are men that Ido not know. 
I hear of them figuring in the public meetings of the republican party. They comeout 
and profess their republicanisin, ald the next thing we hear of vnen they are candi- 
dates nominated by some negro meeting for office. . 

Question. I want the entire list of such candidates. 

Answer. I do not remember any more at present. I would be glad to put them on 
redord if I could think of their names. 

Question. You think there are others besides those you have enumerated ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

~ Question. Do you think you will be able tu furnish the committee their names r 
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Answer. I will try to do so if the committee desire it. 

Question. Now what officé does Mr. Kennard seek or hold ? 

Answer. He was a candidate for the legislature here. He has been a register of ne- 
gro voters—going around registering them. He was appointed by Spencer to some 
position in the Mobile custom-house, but he was turned out by Warner’s friends, be- 
cause—I believe I heard it from him—he was in the influence of Spencer. 

Question. What office does Mr. Balch hold or seek ? 

Answer. He was county commissioner here, and was considered the head and leader 
of the Loyal League out in his locality. 

Question. Jam asking you of the men who now hold or seek office among the one 
hundred you have denominated as scalawags and carpet-baggers ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they have regular conventions and they nominate their candi- 

dates. 

Question. Is Mr. Balch a candidate at present? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Does he hold any office ? 

Answer. No, sir, none at all. 

Question. Do you know that he is seeking any? 

dnswer. I do not know that he is now, but I know he sought the office of county 
commissioner, and was commissioner. : 

Question. What office does Mr. Cross hold, or seek ? | 

Answer. I believe he is county collector, or assessor, or something of the sort now. 
I do not know whether he is a candidate or not. 

Question, What office does Mr. Murphy hold or seek ? 

Answer. He seeks the office of sheriff. I think he is a sort of democrat who was 
nominated by the republicans. 

Question. Still you regard him as a scalawag ? 

Answer. He is classed as a scalawag. I really do not think he is in sympathy with 
his party. I think that he is a demoerat, but allowing himself to be used by them in 
order to get office. a 

Question. Is there any such a cross as a democratic scalawag ? 

Answer. It seems that he is trying to create it. We have democratic radicals. 

Question. How do you classify Captain Day, who. is clerk, I believe, of the district 
court of the United States, and ex officio commissioner ? 

Answer. He has never been politically classed. He never took any part in politics at 
all. | | 

Question. Does he hold office under the Federal Government ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you regard him as a carpet-bagger ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. A northern man ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Did hé come here seeking office ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did he come into the State seeking an office ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think he did. Ido not know thav ‘ie did. | 

Question. Has he not held office in some capacity all through since he came ? 

Answer. I do not know. I never knew him until he came here. 

Question. What distinguishes him from the genuine carpet-bagger ? 

Answer. Because he does not associate with the negroes; he does not seek their soci- 
ety, politically or socially ; he has nothing to do with them any more than any other 
white gentleman in the community. 

Question. He votes with the democratic party ?° 

Answer. I think he voted for Smith. | 

Question. Did he not vote for Dox? 

Answer. I think he did. 

Question. Was he not a democratic delegate to that convention ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was spoken of as a candidate himself, but he did not desire the 
nomination. He told me he did not want it. He said he did not think it was reputa- 
ble for a northern man to come down here and be seeking offices that southern men 
couid hold, and he preferred his name-should not be mentioned. | 

Question. As I want to get at the true definition of these terms, I will inquire of you 
if a northern man comes into Alabama intent upon obtaining office, aud seeks to ob- 

tain an office through the instrumentality of the democratic organization, is he a car- 
pet-bagger ? bo oa 

Answer. No, sir; the term is never applied to a democrat under any circumstances. 
Figures sometimes calls Judge Dox a democratic carpet-bagger, but that is a misnomer. 
No democrat who seeks office through the virtue, intelligence, and property of the 
country, who says, “Gentlemen, your best men are disfranchised by the act of Congress ; 
I do not care particularly about office, but as you cannot hold it I will go there, knock 
your chains off, and get you a chance.” ; 
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By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Mr. Dox lives here; married here ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; but Mr. Figures calls him a democratic carpet-bagger. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you say that the democratic party embraces all the intelligence and 
property of the country ? 

Answer. Not all of it; but I think ninety-nine one-hundredths of it. 

Question. Do you speak of Madison County or of Alabama generally ? 

Answer. Well, sir; so far as my knowledge extends throughout the State, that is 
true that a great mass of the property and “intelligence i is in the democratic party of 
the State. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. And character ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You spoke of the organization known as the Ku-Klux Klan. Will you tell the 
committee when, from your best knowledge, that society was organized ? 

Answer. I think it was organized in the spring of 1868. I think so; I am not cer- 
tain of that, but I think it was organized in the spring of 1868, and continued for five or 
six months. It originally existed in Tennessee. It was up there for some time. 

Question. You say it existed in this State for only five or six months ? 

Answer. Lam speaking about this county ; of that I know. 

Question. Well, Madison County. Do you say it existed only for five or six months 
in Madison County ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. What means have you of knowing when it sprang into existence? 

Answer. Just what I heard ; what was the general talk at the time. I had some 
conversation with General Forrest, and an intimation from him that he had something 
to do with the organization in Tennessee, and I told-him I was chairman of the demo- 
cratic executive committee, amd if there was any secret organization of that sort that 
they had in Tennessee, about which we were talking, that I would be char ged with 
being in sympathy with it, and even if I approved of it I would not join it, but I told 
him I did not approve of it. I thought it might be of temporary service, but it would 
bring trouble upon the country. 

Question. Did he tell you what were the principles and purposes of that order ? 

Answer. He said, first, generally, that it was to protect society, and talked more 
about Tennessee that anything else. He said that Brownlow was drilling his negro 
militia all over up there, and bad white men, and they had organized for the pro- 
tection of society in Tennessee. 

Question. You have read what purported to be the constitution ofythis order, its by- 
laws, and the oath which its members take, I suppose ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw it. I did nut know that it had any by-laws or consti- 
tution. I never had anything to do with it. | 

Question. You have never seen, in any print whatever, what purported to be the ob- 
ligation of the members of the Ku-Klux order? 

Answer. No, sir. I saw some newspaper statements recently, that some man in 
North Carolina had testified in reference to it, but I did not see What he had testified, 
only that he had testified as to its grips, and pass-words, and signs, and as to its or- 
ganization; but I did not read it. 

Question. While it existed in this county was it a secret organization? 

Answer. I believe so, sir. I never knew a man that belonged to it. I never heard 
anybody say he pelonse) to it. I never heard anybody say that anybody else belonged 
to it. 


Question. Did it hold its meetings in daylight or at night ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. What was the repute ? 

Answer. O, at night, I suppose. 

Question. Was it an armed organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the only time I ever saw it they had arms. 

Question. And they were disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How do you know when it ceased to exist in this county? 

Answer. I just judge from the fact that it committed no further outrages; that it 
did not appear in public, and committed no outrages. Some time after the presiden- 
tial election we held a public meeting here, and it was thought that that public meet- 
‘ng had a great deal to do with it. 

Question. Did you see anything of this order in the spring of 1862 ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw any Ku-Klux except the night of the riot, which I have 
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told you. I was in a sort of control and management of the Huntsville Independent, 
and whenever these outrages would happen I would denounce them and criticise them. 
The Huntsville Democrat here invariably did it, and very bitterly and boldly. The 
Huntsville Advocate invariably reported every outrage of that sort. 

Question. What was the number of outrages that were charged to the Ku-Klux 
Klan during its existence here ? 

Answer. | do not know, sir. 

Question. Were they numerous ? 

Answer. No, sir; not many in this county. 

Question. You say they were denounced by both papers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; whenever disguised men committed any outrage. 

TUGHOM Your papers commented on such as occurred in this county, I understand 
you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you now state to the committee the number and character of these 
outrages, so far as your memory may allow you to do so? 

Answer. Well, I have heard of some five or six. Ido not know anything abont it 
myselfi—nothing more than what I got by uncontradicted and current rumor. J re- 
member of one instance, where an old man named Smith was charged with murder in 
a case of circumstantial evidence. He was acquitted by a democratic white jury, 
most of them confederate soldiers. Everybody believed he was guilty. His attorney, - 
with great ingenuity and power, admitted that there was every probability of his 
guilt, but thanked God that in this country we were yet too free to have a man hung 
upon probabilities. 

Question. What was done with Smith ? 

Answer. They hung him. 

Question. The Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. I don’t know who; they were disguised men; it was an outrage; he had 
been fairly tried, and while public sentiment said he was guilty, and I have no doubt 
the jury did—indeed, I heard members of it said they believed him to be guilty—but_ 
there was a reasonable doubt, and our statutes here, in so far as they have modified 
the common law, go upon the principle that no innocent man shall be convicted, rather | 
than upon the principle that no guilty man shall escape. 

Question. What other cases of outrage than Smith did the Ku-Klux perpetrate ? 

Answer. Smith was a confederate 

Question. I did not inquire of his politics. I asked you to state the number and 
character of the outrages committed by this Klan, while it was in existence ? 

Answer. I do not know that that was committed by the Klan. I am telling you what 
IT heard. I do not know anything about it. Ido not know that there was more than 
one man that hung him, and I do not know whether he was disguised or not, but I 
know he was hung; that is, I have no doubt of it at all. Then inthe northern part of 
the county two negro men were killed. One of them I knew. I do not know by whom 
they were killed, but not by any large body of men; a few men. 

Question. Disguised ? 

Answer. I believe they were. 

Question. What were the names of the negroes? 

Answer. I was just trying to think of them. I knew one of the negroes very well. 
I have forgotten his name. He was a political and personal friend of mine in the elec- 
tion. Then there was some negro in the eastern part of the county. 

Question. What was done to bim? 

Answer. He was killed. 

Question. What was he killed for? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think it was a great outrage. I do not know that there was any 
reason for it. I think it was just a quarrel—insulting language used. It was univer- 
sally condemned by everybody. | 

Question. What other cases do you remember ? 

Answer. This Prior-Turner case I have mentioned to you. I do not believe I can cal! 
to mind any other cases, at present. 

Question. If I understood you correctly, this Ku-Klux Klan did not originate in Mad- 
ison County until the spring of 1863, and was dissolved in the fall of that year? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my impression of it. I think it has no organization now 
here. : 

Question. I understood you to say in your examination in chief by Genera: Blair, that 
the Loyal Leagues were formed very soon after the close of the war? 

Answer. Weil, I meant by that about the time of Patton’s administration. 

b ardaolig When was that; was it in 1865 or in 1866? 

nswer. I think Patton went into office in 1865. I was elected solicitor, and I know 
that, for a long time, there were no political organizations here at all. 

Question. The point is this: this Ku-Klux order, according to your statement, did not 
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spring into existence until two years‘or more after the ees Leagues were formed. 
Am I right ‘in that? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think youare. I donotremember when the Loyal Leagues 
were formed here. 

Question. Did you not say in your examination in chief that it was soon after the 
war was over? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And during Patton’s administration ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I think this, that there was an organized League here; that 
General Burke and some Federal soldiers organized it, and I think that the org aniza- 
tion of the League, to which the Ku-Klux organization was intended as an off-set, was 
after the passage of the reconstruction measures—when the negroes were or ganized. 

Question. I understood you to say, in your examination in chief, that the order known 
as the Loyal League sprung into existence soon after the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so still. 

Question. Did it change its character after that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. If you have never seen its constitution, how do you know? 

Answer. I have heard General Burke speak of it, and I have heard Federal officers 
here. I have heard General Crawford say it was a very respectable order inthe North, 
and that men of intelligence and character belonged to it; that they met in public, 
and that it was avery respectable thing; but down here it was not so considered 
when the negroes were almost exclusively in it. 

Question. Was there anybody but negroes here to form the Loyal League after the war 
was over? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were a » few native Union men, a few republicans: and a few 
Federal soldiers. . 

Question. How numerous were , they? ? 

Answer. They were very few. There were plenty of Union men—that is, those who 
had been Union men and still entertained sentiments of devotion to the Union as it 
existed—but they had been complicated in some degree in the rebellion. 

Question. Go on, and state specifically the. composition of the Union League in this 
county, as it existed in 1865 and 1866. 

Answer. I believe it was composed of Union men, white men and Federal officers. 

Question. And excluded negrees? 

Answer. I do not think there were any negroes in it. 

Question. When were negroes for the first time admitted to the Union League ? 

Answer. I could not positively tell. I think that the only time my attention was 
called to the fact that negroes were in it was when they were voters. . 

Question. You can get members of the Loyal League ‘here who will tell you. They 
became voters after the reconstruction act of March, 1867 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think the negroes were admitted, immediately after the passage of 
that law, into the Union League % 

Answer. I think so. My impression is that Douglass and Sibley organized negro 
Loyal Leagues here. 

Question. In the spring of 1867? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Iam not certain of it, but I think so. 

Question. That would still show that they became members of the Loyal League a 
full year before the Ku-Klux Klan was organized. How, then, do you say that one 
was a consequence of the other ? 

Answer. Because the one was the off-set, and dia off-set the other. 

Question. But a full year elapsed after the blacks were admitted into the Loyal 
League before the Ku-Klux Klan was organized ? 

Answer. I have told you repeatedly that I do not know when either was organized, 
but I can tell you when they gave public indications of their existence. The Ku-Klux 
Klan may have been organized here a year before it appeared in public, or committed 
any outrage. I do not know of that. 

Question. Do I understand you to say that you had heard of no instance in which the 
Ku-Klux Klan took no part in politics? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I said so. 

Question. You never heard of it? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. You never heard of that order in this county attempting to influence men 
in their political opinions or actions ? 

Answer. Never. 1 will say this, though that is not involved in your question—that I 
betieve the Ku-Klux Klan had a political infiuence, because it was composed exclu- 
sively, as I understand, of democrats, and that it had just that sort of influence that 
an organization of that character would have, composed exclusively of white men. 

Question. The immediate point of my inquiry was this: did you never, from first to 
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last, hear from what you regarded as reliable authority, that this organization, known 
as the Ku-Klux, attempted to influence political action in Madison County ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never did. 

Question. Did you ever hear of their whipping a negro for voting, or attempting to 
vote, the radical ticket ? 

Answer. Never. ; 

Question. You never heard of such a case? 

Answer. Never heard of such a case. 

Question. Did you ever hear of this order, or any branch of it, whipping any white 
man because he was obnoxious as a republican ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never heard of such a case? 

Answer. No, sir; not in this county. 

Question. Were the democratic papers here in the habit of publishing all Ku-Klux 
outrages that came to their notice ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and of condemning them very severely. I think Mr. Clay, who is 
a Bourbon, and with whom I do not agree politically—to do him full justice—has been 
more prompt and decided, and bolder in denouncing all outrages by disguised men, 
than any other editor I know in the State. 

Question. You have heard of a great many cases of outrage in the way of whipping, 
&c., in this county, committed by men in disguise, have you not? 

Answer. No, sir, not a great many; there have been a few. 

Question. About how many ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know; I think from ten to twenty. 

Question. Cases of whipping ? . 

Answer. No, not of whipping, but of Ku-Klux visitations of one sort and another. 
Sometimes they would whip; sometimes they did not. They would take guns away 
from negroes. I remember in one instance two of them came in the day and said they 
came from Tennessee, and took off their masks and showed themselves to my brother- 
in-law, Colonel Davis. They came upon his place to take a gun from my boy, Archie, 
that had been with me in the army—a very good boy. They said he had threatened 
to shoot them and they wanted his gun. Colonel Davis insisted on their taking their 
disguises off; he said he would not talk to anybody in disguise; that they had that 
advantage of him, and if they were honest men, show their faces; they then took off 
their masks, and he did not know them. They said they had been informed that 
Archie was a bad negro, and bad threatened to shoot-them. He said he was not a bad 
negro, and they should not have his gun, and they did not get it. There was that sort 
of visitation. | , 

Question. Was that a common thing to visit negroes’ cabins and obtain their arms ? 

Answer. I do not know whether it was common ;:we would hear of it occasionally. 
I believe that two or three weeks before the presidential election there were a number 
of instances of that sort. . : 

Question. Do you not believe that it was a general practice with the Ku-Klux to 
visit the quarters of negroes for the purpose of searching for arms, and if they had 
any taking them away? : 

Answer. No, sir; 1 know of more instances where they have gone to negroes’ houses 
and said to them, “ You havea gun, but you use it for the purpose of hunting or keeping 
hogs out of your field, or one thing and another, and you have never done anything to 
us, and -we have no objection to your having your gun.” 

Question. Will you give an instance of that mild treatment by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. There was an instance occurred upon Colonel Davis’s place of that kind. 

Question. Colonel Davis, your brother-in-law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have forgotten the negro’s name; I think it was Aleck; but 
they said, with reference to Archie, if he’ had his gun to hunt squirrels, and did not 
want to interfere with them, they would not interfere with him. 

Question. I am speaking of negroes who had no powerful white friends to defend and 
protect them. Was it not almost the universal rule in the fall of 1868 for these Ku- 
Klux to visit their defenseless homes and take away their guns? 

Answer. No, sir. I cannot say that it was. 

Question. Do you say that you never heard that it was so? 

Answer. I have heard that they did visit, but you say it was almost universal. I 
think that is an exaggerated statement. I think it was just an occasional occurrence, 

Question. Could you give us an idea of the number of such occurrences ? 

Answer. I dd not believe that two dozen such outrages occurred in this county. 

Question. Were you in the habit of riding over the county to inform yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I canvassed this county. I spoke in every precinct—went over 
every ill and hollow of it. 

Question. In that fall? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I made a very thorough canvass of this county. 

Question. The negroes would not have been very likely to come to a democratic can- 
didate for the legislature and tell their troubles ? 
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Answer. Some would and some would not. They generally came to native white 
men of the country; they generally reported to their employers about it. I always in 
my public speeches spoke very kindly to the negroes, and told them I did not think 
they were competent to vote, or sufficiently educated to exercise the right of suffrage. 

Question. I wish to call your attention to an act entitled ‘“ An act for the suppression 
of secret organizations of men disguising themselves for the purpose of committing 
crimes and outrages,” passed by the legislature of Alabama and approved December 
26, 1868. I will ask you to read the preamble of that act. [The witness reads as 
follows :] ; 

‘‘Whereas there is in the possession of this general assembly ample and undoubted 
evidence of a secret organization in many partsof this State of men who, under the cover 
of masks and other grotesque disguises, armed with knives, revolvers, and other deadly 
weapons, do issue irom the place of their rendezvous in bands of greater or less num- 
ber, on foot or mounted on horses, in like manner disguised, generally in the late hours 
of the night, to commit violence and outrages upon peaceable and law-abiding citi- 
zens, robbing and murdering them upon the highway, and entering their houses and 
tearing them from their homes and the embrace of their families, and with violent 
threats and insults, inflicting on them the most cruel and inhuman treatment; and 
whereas this organization has become a wide-spread and alarming evil in this com- 
monwealth, disturbing the public peace, ruining the happiness and prosperity of the 
people, and in many places overriding the civil authorities, defying all law and justice, 
or evading detection by the darkness ofthe night and with their hideous masks: 
Therefore, Section first. Be it enacted,” &c. : 

Answer. I am familiar with the act. 

Question. I wish to inquire whether the state of things recited in this preamble was 
true at the time this bill was passed ? 

Answer. It was not true, sir. 

Question. Then it was false, was it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What portion of it was false ? 

Answer. It was false and exaggerated. 

Question. Iu what respect was this recital false? . 

Answer. Well, that wide-spread scene of outlawry, outrage, and murder was not 
true. There were occasional outrages, but the civil laws were always respected and 
enforced. 

Question. Was it untrue, December 26, 1868, that there was a secret organization in 
this county of men, who, under cover of masks and other disguises, and armed, issue 
from their place of rendezvous, &c.? 

Answer. That may have been true, that much of it. 

Question. And was it true that these disguised men committed violence upon peacea- 
ble and law-abiding citizens? | | 7 

Answer. I think it was very rare that that was the case. I think, as a general thing, 
those upon whom violence was committed were men who themselves had violated the 
law in some respects. I think that is true. . . 

Question. Was it true that these men entered the houses of peaceable citizens, tearing 
men from their homes and the embraces of their familes, and inflicting upon them 
cruel and inhuman treatment? 

Answer. There were some instances of that sort, ] have no doubt, sir, but they were 
few. | , 

Question. Did such instances disturb the publice peace ? 

Answer. They did to that extent. I think the term “disturb the public peace” 
woud indicate a state of war which never existed. The courts were regularly held, 
and the grand juries. 

Question. Did they injure the prosperity of the people? 

Answer. I think they did. 

Question. Did they override the civil authorities? 

Answer. No, sir; never. 

Question. Did they defy law or justice, or evade detection by the darkness of the 
night? | , 

‘Answer. They did evade detection by the darkness of the night. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. That is rather a contradiction of the expression that they overrode the law, 
was it not? 


Answer. Yes, sir; I think there was no law on the subject of their riding at night in 
disguise, however hideous. oo 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Was there any law in the State against their entering the houses of peace- 
able citizens after night, and after they had retired to rest? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; 1b was against anybody doing it. 

Question. You have referred to several instances of outrage committed by the Ku- 
Klux Klan in this community. Were the persons who were implicated in the commis- 
sion of these outrages ever brought to justice ? 

Answer. The only two instances I know were in the case of Prior Turner, and they 
were brought here and fairly and duly tried before Mr. Figures, the republican mayor 
of this city, and while I thought that one of the parties was guilty and ought to be 
bound over, he would not do it. 

Question. What were they charged with before him ? 

Answer. They were charged with this outrage upon Turner. 

Question. Was Turner whipped? : 

Answer. No, sir; slightly shot in the shoulder. I think from the facts that they did 
not intend to shoot him. . 

Question. Was he charged with an assault with intent to commit murder? 

Answer. I do not remember, but I think that was subsequent to the passage of the 
bee and that I charged them under that bill of December 26, 1868. That is my recol- 

ection. 

Question. Had the mayor jurisdiction to hear and finally determine that charge ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He acted as a court of inqtiry ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; upon the question of probable cause. I thought there was probable. 
cause, although they proved an alibi upon negro testimony; but knowing negro testi- 
mony as he did, how unreliable it was, and the fact that I proved that several of that 
lot were unreliable, made one witness admit on the stand that he was a proverbial liar, 
and that he had confessed to perjury in one case. | 

Question. They were discharged ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Was the case brought before the grand jury? 

nswer. Yes, sir; the grand jury of the State, and the grand jury of the United 
States, I think. 

Question. Were indictments found ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The parties who shot Turner have never been indicted ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. One of them run off to Arkansas. I do not know what 
has become of the other. 7 

Question. Referring to the other outrages, about which you have testified as commit- 
ted by the Ku-Klux, state if any of them have ever been the subject of cognizance by 
the courts ? | 

Answer. Well, there was an instance; some three or four white men led an attack 
upon Captain Clark, some white men and negroes, just upon the line between Madison 
and Limestone Counties. Captain Clark was a confederate soldier, and these white 
men were arrested upon his affidavit, and brought up here, and tried in a preliminary 
examination. They were bound over, and the grand jury, I think, found bills against 
them. They broke their bond and fled the State, and arenow gone. In order to answer 
fully that question I have to make this statement, that I believe there is not a single 
instance where aftidavits have been properly made, and a warrant of arrest asked for in 
the county of Madison that the warrant of arrest has failed to be issued against these 
men; not asingle instance; but there are instances where parties came before Judge 
Douglass here in this court-house to make affidavits of outrages having been commit- 
ted upon them in which they never showed him the affidavit, never read it to him, but it 
was written out before it was brought to him, and carried from him to General Craw- 
ford, and they used it, no warrant of arrest being issued upon it; they used it for 
political capital. | 

Question. How do you know that ? 

Answer. They have done it right before this committee. 

Question. Done what ? ; 

Answer. They have used these affidavits for the purpose of making political capital. 

Question. Who informed you of that ? a 

Answer. I have read it. I know it. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. In the newspapers. 

Question. What newspapers ? 

Answer. In half a dozen. Lakin’s testimony was telegraphed all over the country. 

Question. I thought you referred to testimony taken before this sub-committee here. 

Answer. This is a portion of that committee, I suppose. I know of that case, and of 
others where they go and make these affidavits written out beforehand. 

Question. I did not ask you anything in relation to that. I asked, and desire a 
direct answer, how many cases of outrage alleged to have been committed by the Ku 
Klux in Madison have ever been brought to trial and jadgment? 

Answer. 1 do not remember, sir, any case. : 


ov A 
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Question. Let them be more or less then, so far as you know, not a shinies ‘Ku-Klux 
has been punished in the county of Madison. Is that true? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; aS far as I know. 

Question. Have you heard of any outrages committed within the last two years, or 
three years, since you say this Klan was dissolved, by men banded together and dis- 

uised ? 
. Answer. Yes, sir; there was an instance in which | 

Question. I do not ask you now. to give the particulars. I simply wish to ask you 
generally about how many such cases 3 have occurred. If we go into all these details 
we never will get through. 

Answer. I only remember of one case in this county ; that was in the case of two dem- 
ocratic negroes who were whipped, and one of them probably killed, in this county. 

Question. You have heard of no instances since the fall of 18638 in which any republi- 
can was outraged ? | 

Answer. The eee of 1868 ? 

Question. Yes, s 

Answer. I fhoastt you anid since the inauguration of this present government—Gov- 
ernor Lindsay ? 

Question. No, I will repeat the question: since the reputed dissolution of the Ku-Klux 
Klan in the fall of 1868, how many cases of outrage upon person or property have been 
-committed, or reputed to have been committed by men in disguise, under cover of night, 
banded together ? 

Answer. 1 remember to have heard of two or three. 

Question. Do you believe that that embraces all that have occurred ? 

Answer. I think so, sir. My opportunities of knowing are as good as anybody’s in 
the county. It may ‘not embrace them all; but I have taken an exceedingly active 
part in public affairs here. 

Question. Are those all that have been published in the democratic newspapers of 
Huntsville during the last three years as committed in this county ? 

Answer. I believe so. ; 

Question. The number, then, does not exceed two or three ? 

Answer. IL think not. 

Question. Have you heard, in any other outrages in the State, outside of Madison 
County, of outrages of this description by men in disguise and banded together after 

night ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have such cases been numerous ? 

Answer. No, sir, I believe not. 

Question. Have they been but few? 

Answer. But few that I have heard of, or that.occur to me. I have heard of the Pay- 
tona affair, and the Coosa riot, and this affair at Eutaw. 

Question. Are these all you recollect now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, these are all I recollect. 

Question. Were the particulars of these published in the democratic newspapers here ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Were they excused or justified ? 

Answer. No, sir, they were not excused or justified. 

Question. If a negro were to come before this committee and testify to an actual out- 
rage npon his person, and show the marks of it, and swear it was done by men banded 
together and in disguise after night, would you discredit that negro’s testimony’? 

Answer. Not on that account. 

Question. [understood you some time ago to express an opinion that a negro was not 
to be believed under oath ? 

Answer. I say his testimony must be taken with a degree of allowance. 

Question. You would have no reason to doubt the truth of a statement by a man who 
came and swore to a whipping of this kind ? 

Answer. If he showed his wounds.and all that I would judge the story upon its own 
merits. I would uot give it the same credence that I would if a white man were to 
make the same statement. 

Question. I understand that you and Captain Richardson took the evidence of white 
men and colored men in endeavoring to prove the facts as they existed at the time of 
the riot in this town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my defense of those negroes whom I was defendin g would have 
been based mainly upon negro testimony, necessarily so. 

Questions Then you think the negroes can swear the truth ? 

Answer. O, yes, they can swear it. 

. Question. Do you not think that they are as liable, as a general thing, to swear the 
truth as the white race ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not. I think there is a great want of moral character in the 
negro race, taking them as a race. 
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Question. You say that the Ku-Klux Klan embraced democrats exclusively. Was 
there anything in that organization, so far as your knowledge extends, which would © 
exclude a republican ? 

Answer. No, sir, | think not. There may have beer republicans in it. I believe the 
organization in other counties included life-long Union men. I have been told so. 

Question. Who are operating with the republican party ? 

Answer. Operating in that Klan for the purpose of preserving society. 

Question. That was their excuse ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question Were they recognized as cepablicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And yet were members of the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have been told so. 

Question. And voted the republican ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have been told so. 

@uestion. You believed that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You believe that order embraced republicans as well as democrats ? 

Answer. I believe it could do it, but I believe that in Madison County the order was 
composed exclusively of democrats, so far as my knowledge goes, and that is no more 
than your information, or that of anybody else, it is just ‘the common talk; but I have 
understood that in the counties of Jackson and Marshall disguised men, whether they 
were regular Ku-Klux or not, were composed of bands of confederate and Federal sol- 
diers. I know of one instance—a remarkable instance—where that I have nd doubt it 
was true. I could go into details in reference to that if necessary. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Give the facts about it. 

Answer. The facts were these: upon Mr. Robert Fearon’s plantation, in Marshall 
County, there was a large body of negro laborers, his old slaves; and some of the white 
men trom the mountains, without respect to party, composed of former members of both 
the Federal and southern armies, made an assault upon these negroes for the purpose 
of driving them off of these lands and getting possession of them themselves. General 
Crawford, at my request, sent some troops to Marshall County. These troops were 
instructed to consult and advise with Mr. Fearon, Colonel Sheffield, and Mr. Ferguson, 
all of them confederate soldiers, in reference to the manner of quieting this difficulty. 
The negroes of Mr. Fearon were partially armed. One of his negroes was wounded. 
They captured one or two of the white men, and dispersed them. “That was @ band of 
disguised men composed of confederate and Federal soldiers. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You spoke of a general apprehension of outrages from negroes going about 
the country with guns, committed upon women and children. When did that state of 
things exist ? 

Answer. That has existed more or less ever since the war. 

Question. Did it exist in a greater degree soon after the war than at any other time? 

Answer. No, sir; I think it existed in a. greater degree when the reconstruction 
measures were passed, and the negroes came to political meetings with their guns. I 
think it was greater at that time than at any other period in the history of the State. 

Question. Do you know or have you information of the negroes being intimidated or 
sought to be intimidated by the Ku-Klux from voting their sentiments ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not know of an instance. 

Question. Do you believe such cases have occurred in Madison County ? 

Answer. I never heard of it. 

Question. Did you hear of any effort being made by these men in disguise to intimi- 
date negroes, or prevent them from going to elections ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of their being whipped because they were radicals, or 
had voted the radical ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of it. Ihave probably seen such charges in the radical 
papers. It never came to me from anybody, or any source that was responsible. On 
the contrary, the negroes have uniformly here voted pretty much their full strength, 
and they vote early ‘and often. 

Question. Do you not know that a great many come here to Huntsville to vote who 
dare not vote in the neighborhoods w vhere they live ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

tion. Have you not been told that?» 

Answer. I think they come here to vote where they can be under the control of tkeir 
party managers. 

Question. Have you never been told that they come here to vote because it was not 
safe for them to vote where they live? 
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Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have never been told that? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was it charged that that was the case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then you have heard that it was said ? 

Answer. I have heard it; it was in the radical papers, but I was never told by any 
negro or person. 

uestion. Has it not been uniformly charged by republicans that this effort was made 
persistently ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think the charge was ever made in the Huntsville Advocate. 
If it was, I do not remember it. 

Question. You spoke of a communication Judge Thurlow made to his carpet-bag 
friends when asked by them who shot him—that he was shot by his own friends. Did 
you hear him say that ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw hin. 

Question. How do you know he said it ? 

Answer. I do not know that he said it. I simply heard that he said it. It may have 
come out in the testimony. I think it probably did. It was the universally accepted 
opinion, as far as I know, at the time, that he was accidentally killed. 

Question. Was anybody ever punished for participating in that riot ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you hear that the Ku-Klux were coming here before they came? 

Answe?. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long before ? 

Answer. It was rumored that afternoon; the negroes had it all around. 

Question. What was your idea; that they came from the surrounding country ? 

Answer. Yes, Sit. 

Question. You did not believe that they belonged to the city of Huntsville ? 

Answer. It always puzzled me, while the organization existed, to account for where 
they came from, or who they were, for on the streets of Huntsville I saw the young 
men of the community; the most of them were there without disguises. 

Question. Then your theory is that they came from outside of the city? 

Answer. I think so. 

Re as Were the usual number of white men and colored men on the streets that 
night 

Tacwak There was a large crowd; I reckon there was five or six hundred of all 
classes. 

Question. What proportion of them were white men ? 

Answer. I cannot answer. The white men, when the firing commenced, came from. 
their homes about town, running up there. 

Question. Were there ver y few white men out when the firing commenced ? 

Answer. I was not upon the square when the firing first commenced. 

Question. Were you here shortly before ? 

Answer. I was, early in the night; after tea. 

Question. Were there many white men on the streets then ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; just the ordinary crowd. I think there was a pretty good number 
about that had been listening to the republican speeches. They were about on the 
square. I was with a party of gentlemen, in what was called the old club here, when 
the first gun was fired. 

Question. Was there a general apprehension that there would be a row that night? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was the latter part of the afternoon. 

Question. Were the white men armed whom you saw upon the streets? 

Answer. Some of them were. 

Question. In anticipation of trouble ? 

Answer. Some of them, I understood, came on the streets with their guns from their 
homes—some few; I do not know to what extent. 

Question. You were not present at the time the firing took place ? 

Answer. I was not armed myself. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. Were the negroes generally armed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How many did you see have arms? 
_ Answer. I saw very few that were armed. The crowd of the negroes was over in the 
court-house yard on the north side of the square. I was on the east side. | 

Question. How many did you see who were armed ? 

Answer. I reckon I saw a dozen with guns and pistols. 
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Question. Why do you say they were generally armed ? 

Answer. It was understood that they were armed. 

Question. From whom, and by whom ? 

Answer. I will tell you how I came to the conclusion that they were generally armed : 
from the fact that in the afternoon, about sundown, several parties of them at least, I 
know armed themselves and went out on the different pikes to meet the Ku-Klux. One 
of the parties was headed by a negro well known in this community, numed Charley 
Hale, who was my client. 

Question. You have told us all about that. 

Answer. They were-all armed. 

Question. How many ? 

ee Twenty-five or thirty. Ido not remember to have seen any of them that 
night 

Question. They were not back here? 

Answer. No, sir; he said he was not, and that was his defense. I do not know 
whether he was or not. 


By Mr. Buatrr :. 


Question. The others might have come ? 


Answer. Yes, sir, they all may have come; but that was his defense which I intended 
to set up in order to prove an alibi. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. So far as your knowledge extends, only fourteen or fifteen were armed among 
the colored men ? 

aia I believe two-thirds of the colored men in this meeting that night were 
armec 

Question. How large was this meeting ? 

Answer. I do not know, but I heard the court-house yard was crowded with them. 

Question. What proof bave you that two-thirds were armed? | 

Answer. I think there were very few of the negroes that testified before our commit- 
tee who did not testify that they were armed. 

Question. How many testified that they were armed? 

Answer. I think some sixty or seventy; witnesses were examined, white and black. I 
think a large per cent. of them, perhaps two-thirds, were negroes. 

Question. Were there forty or fifty negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they admit that they were armed? — 

Answer. I think most of them did. 

Question. What proportion of them admitted that they were armed?» 

Answer. I cannot make the calculation, but I can give my opinion. 

Question. I do not ask for your opinion except with the grounds of your opinion? 

Answer. I can give the grounds; I examined the men. I did not suppose those we 
examined were the only ones armed. ; 

Question. How do you know the others were armed ? 

Answer. I do not know it. I suppose so. 

Question. It is a supposition merely ? 

Answer. No, sir; it is a reasonable conclusion from the fact that it is wholly improba- 
ble that out of the mass of witnesses we should have examined the only ones who were 
armed. We did not make any attempt in that way. Some of them had pistols. Someé 
of them that were armed testified that they ran at the first fire. 

Question. Did you examine as many as twenty-five negroes who admitted that they 
were armed on that night? 

Answer. I think so, at least that number; I remember one instance. 

Question. Now tell us about the witnesses who were examined who admitted that 
they were armed, or did you ask that question ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we asked them all. Some of them werearmed. This examination 
was by request ot 'the military authorities here. 

Question. How many of the witnesses admitted that they were armed ? 

Answer. I believe the most of them we examined admitted that they were armed, and 
we understood that they were armed. 

Question. They comprised, I understand, about one-third of the seventy you examined? 

Answer, Yes, sir; it was the general habit of this community then for nearly every 
one to bear arms. 

Question. Then it would be a fair presumption that all the whites in the crowd, or 
the great proportion of them, were armed? 

Answér. Yes, sir; they were generally armed. 

Question. What would call the whites out in large numbers at night upon the 
streets if they were not members of that party which was holding the meeting here? 

Answer. Well, sir, it was the habit, and still is to some extent, of the democrats to 
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attend the republican meetings, in order to see how they carry things on; tosee who 
were there and what was done. 
Question. At the time this riot occurred was the meeting still going on, or was it 

over ? 

Answer. It was still going on, I understand. 

Question. Why should not the whites be up here attending the meeting, instead of 
down on the streets? 

Answer. I suppose they were, but when the Ku-Klux came in everybody left the court- 
house and went down. 

Question. You suppose that previous to that the whites had been up here listening to 
political speeches in the court-house? | 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; 1 remember that on the day when Mr. Sheets spoke a large num- 
ber of whites listened to him. 

Question. Did you hear any threats made by the whites during the day or after- 
noon ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. At what time in the afternoon did you understand the Ku-Klux were com- 
ing in? 

Waster I do not remember, sir. I heard it in the latter part of the afternoon. 

Question. Fix the hour as near as you can. 

Answer. Say 3 or 4 o’clock, probably. 


[At 1.40 p. m. the committee took a recess of one hour. } 
By the CHaiRMAN: 


Question.. Did I understand you as saying that the white population of Huntsville 
apprehended trouble the day of the political meeting here, of which you were speak-- 
ing before the recess ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not remember that I used that exact expression. I said I had 
understood that it was rumored upon the streets that the Ku-Klux would be in that 
night. 

Question. Did you hear any expression of apprehension from the white people of 
the place that there would be trouble, or a riot, or anything of the sort? 

Answer. No, sir; [ do not remember that I did. 

Question. When you heard the rumor that the Ku-Klux were coming had you no 
idea for what purpose they were coming ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not. I had heard that if they came in they would be fired 
upon. 

Question. When you heard that they were coming in did you then apprehend that. 
there would then be trouble ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I thought it was probable there might be a row. 

Question. Did you take any measures to prevent it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

— Question. Why did you not? | 

Answer. Well, I had nothing to do with it. I had no means of preventing it. They 
had aright to come in if they wanted to. Their organization was not contrary to any 
law, State or Federal. 

Question. Had you any law preventing people from carrying arms publicly ? 

_ Answer. No, sir; the right to carry arms is a constitutional right. 

Question. But 1 mean where the arms were covered up by their disguises, as they 
were by the Ku-Klux, as I understand. 

Answer. There was no statute in this State relating to disguised men. . 

Question. Was there any statute relative to carrying concealed weapons ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Was that prohibited ? 

Answer. It was prohibited, with a number of conditions to the effect that any per- 
sons in traveling, or apprehending personal danger, and other conditions that I do not 
remember, were allowed to carry ‘concealed arms. 

Question. Did I understand you to say you believed that, the negroes should have the 
right to vote? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not say that. I believed that it was inevitable. 

Question. Do you believe that fRey should possess that franchise? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not, to answer it categorically. 

don Do you believe they should have the right of being voted for, or holding 

office ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think this, Mr. Chairman, that there ought to be some qualifica- 
tion. I know them to be so uneducated and ignorant that I “think some sort of quali- 
fication should be required. 

Question. Now that it.is conferred, first by the reconstruction acts of Congress, and 
subsequently by the fifteenth amendment, do you think they should have the right to 
assemble together and determine their political action ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; I have always maintained their right to do it, ever since the recon- 
struction measures of Congress. 

Question. Do you believe that they should have the right, then, of selecting for office 
eee please, without reference whether it pleases or displeases the democratic 
party 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. You believe in their being allowed to vote without intimidation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, And without being called in question for it ? 

a Certainly; I believe that is the sentiment of the great majority of the white 
pee e 

Question. If they choose a bad or ignorant man for office, it is still their right, under 
the reconstruction measures, to do so. I understand you accept that as their right ? 

Answer. I do not think they have a moral right to do wrong, but they have the legal — 
right to accept the greatest thief, and the most ignorant and incompetent man in the 
community, if they see fit to do it. 

Question. That is, where they have the political power? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They have that power in several counties in this State; ina large 
number of the richest counties in South Alabama, what is called the black belt, they 
have an overwhelming majority ; in Montgomery, and in Selma, and in many eounties 
in that section of the State, they have the political power of numerical majority. 

Question. Are you in favor of abiding by this political condition of things? 

Answer, Yes, sir; I think that it was inevitable, and that it is irreversible. I think 
it was put upon us by the people of the North, without our consent ; we are in no way 
responsible for it, and it would be a greater evil to agitate the removal of that evil, 
than to submit to it and make the most of it. 

Question. Do you think it a badge of disgrace, then, that a man should be voted for. 
by negroes, and elected by them to office? 

Answer. I think the mere fact of his being voted for by negroes, and elected to office 
by negroes, is not’ of itself a badge of disgrace ; but I think that the representative of 
the negroes will generally represent what they are. | 

Question. What do you mean by that? 

— Answer. The most ignorant, uneducated, and incompetent portion of the population ; 
I think they would naturally seek their representative men. I do not think they are 
as competent to choose their rulers as white people are. 

Question. Have you, since the adoption of the new constitution of the State of Ala- 
bama, taken the oath required by that constitution before registering ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then you swore that you would support and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the constitution and laws of the State of Alabama, did 
you not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You swore that you would never countenance or aid in the secession of this 
State from the United States; and likewise that you accepted the civil and political 
equality of all men ? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. And you likewise agreed in that oath that you would not attempt to de- 
prive any person or persons, on account of race, color, or previous condition, of any 
political or civil right, privilege, or immunity enjoyed by any other class of men, did 
you not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you not further swear that you would not in any way injure, or coun- 
tenauce others in attempting to injure, any person or persons on account of past or 
present support of the Government of the United States, or the laws of the United 
States, or the principle of political or civil equality of all men, or for affiliation with 
any political party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You took that oath without any mental reservation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I took that oath, and have faithfully observed it. 

Question. Did I understand you correctly as saying that you had assisted in organiz- 
ing two negro clubs in this place? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in this county. 

Question. How numerous were those clubs ? 

Answer, I think there were about forty members at Maysville, and about seventy at 
Trianna. The former was in the eastern part of the county ;. the latter in the south- 
western. 

Question. When was that done ? 

Answer. That was in the last gubernatorial election. 

. Question, In the year 1870 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Do these clubs still exist ? 

Answer. Ido not know. I only saw them on one day, and organized them at the 
meeting. 

Question. Had they a written constitution ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think they had. 

Question. What were the leading features of that constitution ? 

Answer. I think it was just a very vague and general denunciation of democratic 
principles. In the contest the democratic State convention had taken what is known 
as the “New Departure,” and in our address to the negroes we stated to them we be- 
hHieved that one man, politically, was as good as another under the law; that we did 
not intend to change the law; that we had no power to do it, and no purpose of at- 
tempting it; that we proposed to inaugurate and commence an economical govern- 
ment of our own people. That was about the constitution of the club at Maysville. I 
do not remember that I saw the constitution at Trianna. I received in that election, 
. myself, for the legislature, some four or five hundred negro votes. 

Question. Do you regard it as a political grievance that the negroes should be allowed 
to elect men of their own principles to fill the offices in this county, where they have 
the numerical majority ; do you regard it as a grievance on the part of the white pop- 
ulation of this county to have to submit to that result ? 

Answer. I think it is a greater or less evil in proportion to the character of the officer 
elected. I have always thought that the settlement of the subject of negro suffrage was 
a very delicate and difficult one; that, inasmuch as they were free, under the principles 
and asages of the democratic party, every free man was the equal of every other free 
man, and it would be very difficult for the democratic party to meet the bare question 
of negro suffrage. It never has been the distinct question of negro suffrage vel non. 
It has never been presented before the people in this State in that way, and a great 
many of the leading men in this State have entertained the opinion that the negroes 
eoule not enjoy, properly, the substance of personal liberty without the elective ‘fran- 
chise. 

Question. Have you any knowledge as to how many men in the State of Alabama are 
disqualified by the fourteenth amendment, who have not been relieved of their politi- 
cal disabilities by Congress ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not. I think.there are ten or fifteen’ thousand. That class 
includes the ablest, most intelligent, and most experienced of our citizens, those who 
held office before the war. | 

Question. Has not Congress generally relieved them of bs political disabilities when- 
ever they have made application 2 

Answer. I do not know, sir, as to that. 

Question. Are they opposed to applying to Congress to be relieved ? 

Answer. I think so, sir. I never would make any such application. 

Question. What is the ground of their opposition ? 

Answer. Because it is humiliating to ask a political party, which has put an imposi- 
tion upon us, which we regard as put there for political purposes, to remove it. 

Question. You think, then, that those who went voluntarily into the rebellion, and 
sought to dissolve the Union, did not place themselves under any disability ? 

Answer. No, sir; 1 do not—not of that character. J think that those who went vol- 
untarily into the rebellion might, upon the northern theory of the Government, have 
been tried and punished for treason. 

Question. Do you think they were guilty of the crime of treason ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Did they levy war against the United States ? 

Answer. I think they defended their own country, and I think it was their duty to 
do it. 

Question. My question was whether, in your opinion, they levied war against the 
United States ? 

Answer. Of course there was a war between them. I think the United States in- 
vaded the Confederate States. 

Question. My question, Colonel, is whether you think that those who went into the 
rebellion levied war against the "United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think they did. 

Question. Is that treason or not ? 

Answer. It is not treason for a citizen of a foreign country to levy war against the 
United States. 

Question. Were those who went into the rebellion citizens of a foreign country ? 

Answer. Ithink so. Mr. Chairman, we have been raised in the South, in the school 
of Calhoun, and Jefferson, and McDuffie. We have been taught at college, by men of 
great ability and learning, to believe that the right of secession was one of the funda- 
mphtal, cardinal rights of our Gov ernment 5 that in that regard, it was superior to all 
other wovernments, - inasmuch asit presented a peaceable remedy, when grievances were 
insufferable; and we resorted to it. 
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tes When, in your estimation, did you cease to be citizens of the United 
tates 

Answer. When the ordinance of secession was passed. My individual opinion was 
that there was no canse for secession. Ithought so then; Ithink so now. I belonged 
to, and followed very humbly in, the school of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia. 

Question. You went into the rebellion voluntarily ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

P ee When, in your opinion, did you become again a citizen of the United 

tates 7 . 

Answer. That is a question I never have been able to settle. I do not know. 

Question. Do you think you are a citizen of the United States ? 

Answer. I hope so. I have been ardently trying to get to beso. I left, most reluc- 
tantly, the old Union. I had a great deal of love for it, and pride in its great and glo- 
rious history. I entertained the sentiments of Mr. Webster, and I entertained the 
legal views of Mr. Stephens. I had been so taught. 

“Question. What tyrannical law had Congress passed which you thought justified 
Alabama in‘seceding from the Union ? 

Answer. None. 

Question. You did not complain, then, of any act of Congress to your prejudice ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not think the State ought to secede. I did not think there 
was any just ‘cause for secession. 

Question. You think secession was wrong ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I do. 

Question. Then why did you join the movement ? 

Answer. I was a mere boy. 

Question. Why did you follow? 

Answer. I thought it my solemn, imperative duty to go with my State, right or 
wrong. 

Question. Did you think you owed your first allegiance to the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I thought the State sovereign. 

Answer. Did you not regard the Constitution of the United States as the supreme 
law of the land? 

Answer. I did when it existed in authority over the State of Alabama, but no longer. 

Question. After the vote of secession, were you of opinion that the Constitution was 
no longer the supreme law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Ricr: 


Question. If those persons who went into the rebellion ceased to be citizens of the 
United States, Congress then had a right, had it not, to impose conditions upon | their 
return, and upon their citizenship ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, that was the theory of the southern party; that would ‘be logical 
from their stand-point, but when they lost their cause, we thought also that they lost 
their theory, and that we were to go back under the theory of the Government. 

Question. Then you think now you did not lose your citizenship ? 

Answer. I think it has been so determined by the issue of the war, but Ithought aie 
I had lost it. 

Question. When did the republican party first organize in this county? 

Answer. I think it was organized some time in 1866. The first [heard of it wasa 
newspaper report of a meeting at Moulton, Alabama. I saw an account of a speech of 
Colonel Davis there, proposing the organization of an unconditional Union party. The 
papers called it the republican party, « or conservative party, and the Union party, and 
various names. The style of that convention, I believe, in its resolutions, was the 
unconditional Union party, and they organized an executive committee and called a 
State convention. When it met it came out from its chrysalis state into republi- 
canism. 

F quo. Was that in 1866 or 1867? Was it after or before the reconstruction acts of 
ongress ? 

daaier I am confident that the meeting at Moulton was before the reconstruction 
measures, but the convention at Montgomery, I think, may have been afterward; Ico 
not know. 

Question. Was there any republican organization here prior to the reconstruction 
acts ? 

Answer. I believe there was. I think those gentlemen that went to Moulton, Colonel 
Davis and Mr. Bradley and Mr. Figures; and a number of them went there from Colonel 
Humphries, that were citizens of “this place, and went to Moulton and organized this 

art 
: he en Did the democrats at that time have fall control of this State ? 
Answer. I believe they did. 
Question. Of this county ? 
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Answer. In speaking of the democrats I use, without distinction, the terms white 
people and democrats. There was no negro suffrage or office-holding. 

Question. I am speaking of republican and democrat. 

Answer. I do not think there was any republican party or democratic party by name. 
Ido not remember that there was. 

Question. Were those mostly natives that engaged in this first movement for the 
organization of the Union party ? 

‘Answer. I think so. I think that Colonel Callis and General Burke were the only 
northern men whom I remember at this speaking. 

Question. Prior to the passage of the reconstruction acts, was there any attempt on 
yee part either of republicans that were here, natives, or those from the North to get in 
office ? 

Answer. I do not remember that any recent newcomer from the North was a candidate 
for office before the reconstruction acts were passed, and negro suffrage was put upon 
us. 

Question, What time did Mr. Rugg come here ? 

Answer. I do not remember, sir. J have only known him for a year or two. | 

Question. When did most of those you style carpet-baggers come; before or after the 
recoustruction measures passed ? 

Answer. Some of them before, and some of them after. Most of them—I have heard 
of a number of them—were very bitterly opposed.to negro suffrage until the recon- 
struction acts were passed. I have heard Senator Sibley and J udge Douglass—they 
were partners in carpentry of some sort—I have heard it rumored that they broke up 
their partnership on that question. 

Question. Do you know when Mr. Douglass came here? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You do not know whether it was before or alten the reconstruction 
measures ? 

Answer. I never saw him, or Lakin, or Sibley, or Ronayne, or any of these men until 
they were candidates for office, and in crowds of negroes making stump-speeches. 

Question. You do not know whether they came here before there was any prospect 
for republicans to get office or not? 

Answer. No, sir, 1 do not. 

Question. If they came prior to 1867 they did not come with a view or prospect of 
getting office as republicans in this State ? 

Answer. I do not know. I suppose not. They would stand a very poor chance of 
getting office from the white people. 

Question. If Mr. Douglass came here in 1866 and engaged in the carpenter business, 
was he a carpet-bagger then? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He only became so by entering upon politics in 1867—after the reconstruc- 
tion acts were passed ? 

Answer. He only became so when he sought to array the negroes against the white 
people of this country; that made him a carpet-bagger. 

Question. At the time the reconstruction acts were passed, did the democratic party 
offer, in any way, to take the benefit of those acts, and reorganize the State government? 

Answer. N O, SIT. 

Question. Then there was nobody left to carry out that act of Congress, except what 
you term carpet-baggers and scalawags, and the negroes? . 

Answer. The democratic party made no nominations for office. They made the issue 
upon the constitution itself—upon the pledge of Congress that, if that constitution 
did not receive a majority of the registered votes, it would not be placed upon us. | 

Question. But there had been a vote for or against the convention, and at the same 
time electing delegates? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there anybody to take that first step toward reconstruction under 
these acts, except these three classes? 

Answer, The democratic party regarded these measures as revolutionary and uncon- 
stitutional. 

Question. But was there any class left, when they declined to act in the matter, except 
these three classes? 

Answer. The white people of the country did register and take steps to defeat the 
constitution, legally and efficiently, under the act “of Congress. These steps were re- 
garded as amply sufficient to protect the State against these three classes, and were 
amply sufficient if Congress had kept faith with the people of the State. 

Question. At the first election, in voting for or against the convention, when the 
aAemocrats declined to act, was there any class to take steps in regard to reconstruction, 
except these three named classes. ? 

Answer. The democratic party voted against the convention. 

Question. And were beaten ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. They voted against the convention, and the convention was held. 
I do not know how the thing was managed. I know that the great mass of the negroes 
voted for the convention, and a large number of the whites were disfranchised and 
unable to vote at all. . 

Question. But there is no controversy but that a majority of the votes were cast for 
the convention ? 

Answer. I do not remember as to that. | 

Question. The convention was carried, and the constitution submitted to the people, 
and then the democrats declined to vote at all, either for or against that constitution ? 

Answer. They abstained from the polls as one of the means which they regarded 
under the act of Congress as the best means to defeat the constitution. They regis- 
tered because, under the act of Congress, it had to be a majority of the registered voters. 
They came forward then and registered, under the act of Congress, and took every 
step that they thought was necessary, under the act of Congress, to protect themselves 
from that constitution. Now, a great many people of the State held this view in refer- 
ence to the condition: That if the convention met there while the great mass of the 
best men in the State were proscribed from holding office and ineligible, yet, if these 
parties went there and made a good constitution, we might accept it or reject it. They 
made a constitution which took the premium for infamy over any constitutional affair 
in the world. : 

Question. What peculiarly infamous features are objected to? 

Answer. One feature is this: Where the Congress of the United States saw fit to pro- 
scribe from office a certain class of the best citizens—a large class. This convention 
went further and proscribed them from voting. | | 

Question. With the power in the legislature to relieve? © 

Answer. Yes, sir; and it did subsequently relieve them, but that was the constitution 
submitted; we were to vote upon it, and these men were prohibited from voting. 

Question. What other objectionable feature was there ? 

Answer. They fixed up a school system that is exceedingly expensive and extrava- 
gant; a school system that would be extravagant for the wealthy States of Ohio or 
New York, and they imposed that upon us. In addition, they put in the constitution 
a test-oath, which you have read here. Americans have always looked with dislike 
upon test-oaths. We regarded them, as did our English ancestors, as framed by one 
faction in the State to control the other faction. This oath was palpably of that 
character, and made us who did not believe in the political and civil equality of all 
men, come up and swear that we accepted it. 

Question. Did you regard the Union League as a political organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. | 

Question. I believe you stated, in your examination, that you did not regard the 
Ku-Klux organization as political ? . 

Answer. No, sir. I will give you one reason, conclusive to me, why the Loyal League 
was a political organization. I have heard prominent republicans say, “ This man is 
seeking the League nomination, and we will not have anything to do with the League.” 
That League was a kind of ring in the republican party. 

Question. If the Loyal League was political, and the Ku-Klux was not, how do you 
ne a conclusion that the Ku-Klux was intended as an antidote to the Union 

eague 

Vaan Just that far it may have had, as I explained before, a political effect in 
checking the operations of the League; but it was not the political character of the 
League that was to be checked. It was the teachings in the League, where we sup- 
posed negroes were taught hostility and animosity to the white people, which they 
exhibited in bringing their arms to public meetings, and in going about the country 
stealing and plundering, and firing off guns, and indicating that they regarded them- 
selves as licensed to do pretty much as they pleased. 7 

Question. What has been the character of the colored people here since their freedom— 
since the war? | 

Answer. I think the great majority of them have acted very -well—very well. 

Question. As a class, have they not acted well? 

Answer. I think so; I think the negro population of this section of the State is far 
superior to the negro population in the other sections. 7 
_ Question. Has it not always been reasonably respectful to the white population ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I thinkso. There were times when the negroes were not so. They 
were not so at the meeting I spoke of, on the night of the presidential election, to Gov- 
ernor Brown nor to General Gordon; they were disrespectful by making interruptions 

and rudeness. . 
Question. Was this disrespect shown to those gentlemen because they were white, or 
did they show the same disrespect to the two colored men who came with them ?. 

Answer. Yes, sir; to all democrats. | 

Question. It was not a disrespect to the white race, but a political disrespect on 
account of politics which they were showing to the other party? 
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Answer. The whole of the white population were democratic, and they charged upon 
these two old negroes that they had turned rebel and betrayed: their race, and gone 
over to the democratic party. 

Question. What course do you think ought to have been pursued by the colored men, 
-and such as were disposed to act with them, when the opportunity for reorganizing was 
given at the time the reconstruction acts were passed; should they have lain still and 
waited for the democrats to reorganize the State, or had they a right to act as best they 
could under the circumstances? 

. Answer. I think ifhey had been wise and prudent they would have remained under 
a decent, honest, and respectable government where they were, and not sought to 
organize one that had none of the elements of honesty and respectability. 

Question. The colored people under the government then possessed no right to mete ? 

Answer. No, sir. 
oe Under the government that was presented to them that right, was given to 
them ? 

Answer. I think if they had been wise they would not have wanted it. 

Question. Would not have accepted it ? 

Answer. No, sir. I think they are not wise, but they are human beings, and were led 
off with the idea that the right of voting was a grand thing; the forty-millionth part 
of the right to govern this country was @ grand thing , and “they left work and became 
the enthusiastic agents of these politicians. 

Question. Have you any evidence before you that with fair, reasonable discussion, if 
both sides talked to the colored population, they would not vote intelligently ? 

Answer. I do not think the . mass of them are capable of understanding any political 
question. 

Question. You say you got some five hundred votes in this county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was that an evidence that they did not know how to vote, or an evidence 
that you could reach their minds by persuasion or argument such as you presented ? 

Answer. I think the strongest argument we presented to them was in the shape of 
barbecues, which were liber ally supplied. Ido not think they understood any political 
question that was discussed, or if at all, they understood it vaguely and indistinctly. 

Question. They did not vote the democratic ticket, then, because they believed in it? 

Answer. No, not particularly ; nor did they vote the republican ticket either for that 
reason ; they were afraid the democratic party would put them back into slavery. An 
old negro, a prominent man in the club down here, told me, “I intend to vote for you ; 
Tliked your speech; but if ybu put me back into slavery, I never will forgive you.” 

Question. He would trust you once ? 

Answer. He trusted me once. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. I understood you to say that the spirit of law and peace is considerably 
stronger now than it had been in previous years in this State ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. From all you know of the State, do you think public sentiment in Alabama 
at present is strong enough in favor of the enforcement of law to protect life and prop- 
erty here ? 

Answer. I think so, sir. 

Question. Without the aid of troops, or their presence or assistance ? 

Answer. I think that is the public sentiment here with all parties ; it is certainly the 
public sentiment of some of the leading republicans and of the military authorities, 
and pretty generally of the democrats. I think the bitterness and rancor of party feel- 
ing has subsided in a great degree in this section of the Sfate. 

Question. Do you know whether Governor Lindsay has been asked to call upon the 
troops for assistance since he has been in power ? 

Answer. No, sir; I donot. I never heard of it. | 

Question. I would like to understand you upon one point of your testimony, and see 
if it corresponds with that of some other. I understand you to say that the Ku-Klux 
organization has gone out of existence? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. That originally it was designed to assist in preserving peace and order? 

Answer. That was the excuse they gave for it. 

Question. And that these men who have committed outrages and crimes in disguise 
for the last two years really do not now belong to that organization ? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. That they are acting independently ? 

answer. I have not heard of any disguised men in this county for a year or more. 

Question. During what period of time do you think it was necessary to call upon this 
organization for the protection of life and property here ? 

Answer. I have said repeatedly that I never saw the necessity for the organization of 
the Ku-Klux Klan at any time or for any purpose. 
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Question. You think they existed from about the first part of 1868 until the middle of 
the year ? 

Anewer. That was the first that I heard.of their appearing in this county, in the 
spring of 1868. 

Question. Was there any necessity at that time to call to the aid of the civil authori- 
ties any organization of that kind ? 

Answer. 1 think not. . 

Question. Who, at the time the Ku-Klux organization existed in this State, composed 
the supreme court of the State? 

Answer. I think Judge Walker was chief justice and Judge Thomas was a justice. 

Question. Judge Bird, of Selma? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Judge Bird was the other. 

Question. They formed the supreme court during the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And after the war until the government of the State was back in the Union? 

Answer. Yes, sir; until the reconstruction acts were passed. 

Question. The circuit judges of the State were the same as those that held office dur- 
ing the war ? | : | 

Answer. No, sir; they had all been changed since the war. Every officer in the State 
had been elected since the war. | 

Question. At what time? : 

Answer. In 1865. The old officers that were in office during the war had been turned 
out by Mr. Johnson’s reconstruction. Governor Parsons was put in as provisional gov- 
ernor. His officers went out, and the people elected Governer Patton and his officers. 

Question. Did they elect judges ? 

Answer. 1 think the legislature did. 

Question. Were any of the circuit judges appointed by Governor Parsons when he 
assumed control ? 4 

Answer. I think not; I think they were all elected. That is my impression. 

Question. All elected in 1865? 7 | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I-was elected solicitor in 1865. 

Question. But by the legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by the legislature. 

Question. So that all the judges of the State you regarded at that time as competent 
and able? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Governor Patton was your governor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. The whole administration of the government, then, was in the conservative 
or democratic party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

3 oe Ai this identical time, when the Ku-Klux organization began to exist in the 
tate’ 

Answer. It was formed about that time, in view of the reconstruction measures that 
had passed. | 

Question. But they did not pass until March 2, 1867 ? 

Answer. They passed long before the Ku-Klux Klan was organized. The Klan was 
organized in 1868. 

Question. You spoke, in your direct examination, of the antagonism of the races. Do 
you really think there is any antagonism of race existing here now? | 
_ Answer. I think it does exist and always will exist, more or less, among the poorer 
white class of the community and the negroes. * I think among the more cultivated 
and wealthy classes of the whites it does not exist. The poorer classes of the whites 
apprehend that the negro will be put upon terms of social equality with them in the 
public schools, in churches, and in public conveyances. ; 

Question. In regard to the features of the constitution of which you complain; do I 
understand you to say that the degree of disfranchisement in the constitution was 
ee than the degree of disfranchisement imposed by the reconstruction acts of Con- 

TOSS 
ie Answer. Greatly. I stated that the constitution went beyond the act of Congress. 
Where Congress had simply proscribed from office, they proscribed both from office and 
from suffrage. | 

Question. Did not the reconstruction acts of Congress disfranchise from voting ? 

Answer. I think they did in the question upon the election of the convention. J 
am not certain of that, but the fourteenth amendment did not. 

Question. We are not talking of the amendments. The degree of disfranchisement 
in thé State constitution was the same as the degree embodied in the reconstruction 
acts of Congress. | 

Answer. [think not. That is not my understanding. 

Question. The same clause, I think, was transferred to the constitution, taken exactly 
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from the reconstruction acts. In the first election we had under the reconstruction acts 
in this State for convention, did: the democratic party or conservative party elect or 
nominate any candidates for the convention which framed the constitution ? | 

Answer. I think not. 

— Question. There was but one democrat or conservative in the convention, was there ? 

Answer. I do not remember any. . . 

Question. They had the opportunity of electing candidates, did they not ? 

Answer. The white people of this State regarded the government at the time as a 
legal government, and as back in the Union, and Conyress as going outside of its author- 
ity in passing these laws. . 

Question. So they abstained from all participation in framing the new: constitution ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. What was the democratic majority in this county in the election of 1868 ? 

Answer. About three hundred, I believe. I do not remember exactly. 

Question. Do you recollect how much it was in the last election ? 

Answer. It was nine hundred and seventy odd. | 
- Question. In a democratic county like this, how does-it happen that republieans, of 
whom you complain, hold seats in the legislature ? 3 

Answer. I have answered that question repeatedly. Because the democratic party of 
the State concluded to accept the terms of Congress, and while they went forward and 
registered they abstained from voting, so that a majority of the registered voters of 
the State not voting the constitution would be lost. | 

sie ae Then you might have prevented these men from taking seats, if you had 
chosen | 

Answer. We had no power to resist Congress. They had the power to do anything’ 
whatever that they saw fit to do, and they exercised it. If we had had the power 
we would have resisted. 

Question. You might have elected your candidate in this county ? | 

Answer. We thought the best plan of defeating the constitution was to stay away, and 
that plan was legalized by the act of Congress itself. We had not the slightest idea, 
although we had had such bitter experience, that Congress would dare, in the face of 
the nation, to go back upon that act. We had the same idea about it then that Mr. 
Thad. Stevens had afterward, that it was simply infamous to put that constitution 
upon us under the circumstances. He was bitterly opposed to it. 

Question. I wish to ask a few questions in regard to the riot that occurred here; did 
you ever hear that Mr. Charles Hale, of whom you spoke, was a deputy sheriff or dep- 
uty maxshal here ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear that upon that day the men whom he had with him and 
who had arms were under his direction and authority, as deputy sheriff or marshal of 
this place? | 

Answer. I know to the contrary. 

Question. Had he ever acted in that capacity here ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who had charge of the other men you saw under arms? 

Answer. I did not see them under arms. I did not see either of these parties under 
arms, but I heard from members of both parties that they went out respectively to the 
western and northern pikes to anticipate the Ku-Klux coming into town. 

Question. Did you suspect Mr. William W. Cox of being a Ku-Klux ? : 
Answer. I thought afterward in the examination that there was evidence tending to 
show that he was one. He was either one of them or in sympathy with them. He 

was indicted. | | 

Question. Do you know whether any of those with him or about him were members 
of the organization or sympathized with him ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not see him that night. 

Question. Do you think any of the white men about the streets and around the court- 
house fence, who were upon the ground who were undisguised, were members of the 
organization ? ie 

Answer. No; I have no more reason for believing that they were members of it than 
they had for believing that I was a member of it. | | 

Question. About what time did you have that conversation with General Forrest in 
regard to this organization ? : 7 

‘Answer. I think it was in the spring of 1868. Iam notcertain. I remember he was 
in my office for the purpose of inquiring of me in reference to what were the statutes 
of our State as to insurance companies. He was representing one, and after that con- 
versation he commenced talking about this Ku-Klux business up in Tennessee. 

. Question. Do you think there is any other way for the two races, being nearly equally. 

divided in this State, to live peaceably together, except upon the basis of civil and 
political equality in the eyes of the law? | ~. a 8 

_ Answer. Well, sir, I taink the negro race is a submissive race. I think it isa great 
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evil to have so large a population in the quasi condition of slaves or in a kind of ' 
peonage; but I think the negroes would be more ligely to submit to it than the 
whites, and, I think, as long as white apd black people live together in the same coun- 
try, the one will be the dominant race over the other, and I prefer that that should be 
my race. 

Giciion: Then you do think that you could live peaceably together if the negroes con- 
stituted a non-voting portion of the population ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I ‘think so. 


. By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you remember the Huntsville Democrat containing an article published, 
I think, in the year 1868, advising the people to ostracize all individuals who voted the 
republican ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not remember it. 

Question. Do you recollect any article of similar import ? 2 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have heard that charged upon the editor of the Democrat. 

Question. Was it denied ? 

Answer. I do not think it was directly denied. 

Question. Are they not practically ostracized ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not think so. I think, for instance, that Colonel Bradley, and 
Mr. Figures, and J udge Hammond, and Colonel Davis, and others are in good ‘social 
standing in the community. 

Question. They are not, all of them, natives, are they ? 

Answer. I believe so. 

Question. Did you mention Mr. Day? 

Answer. No, sir, Davis. I do not think they have as many political friends by about 
a thousand in the county, and I do not think their political relations are as agreeable 
as they would be if they were democrats. 

Question. Do they come under your classification of scalawags ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then all scalawags are not ostracized socially ? 

Answer. No, sir. I would like to say that those gentlemen, when called scalawags, 
some of them, repudiate it, and some of them admit it. Some of them say they are 
not scalawags, but there is a lower class in the republican party that are scalawags— 
* negro-phils,” [philantrophists. ] 

Question. What was the entire vote cast by both parties at the last general election 
in the State of Alabama? 

Answer. I do not remember. 

Question. Was it less than two hundred thousand ? 

Answer. I think it was. 

Question. Was it more than a hundred and fifty thousand ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir, 

Question. Can you give an approximate estimate of the vote ? 

Answer. I think there were about one hundregl and seventy thousand votes cast. 

Question. What was the democratic majority ? 

Answer. About three thousand, I believe, was the official count. 

Question. Is this one hundred and seventy thonsand supposed to be about the amount 
of registered votes of the State? 

Answer. 1 do not think it is the full nop lstored vote. Ithinkit is very far short of the 
full vote of the State. 

‘Question. What is the registered vote of the State ? 

Answer. I think it is nearly two hundred thousand. 

Question. What proportion of that is colored ? 

Answer. It is impossible to tell; that is, I have no means of knowing what is the reg- 
istered vote of the State, because at every election in this county, since this constitu- 
tion has been put upon us, great crowds of negroes come up here and register, and 
some that registered before register again. ‘They register repeatedly. 

eeoton, Your entire population at the last census was less than ‘a million, was it 
not 

Answer. It lacked exactly eight persons, I believe, of being a million. 

Question. If your entire population, then, is less than a million, would you not think 
two hundred thousand a large estimate for your registered vote? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is a big estimate. 

as Now, what proportion of the registered vote is colored, and what proportion 
white 

Answer. I think there are one hundred and fifteen or one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand white votes in the State. 

Question. And you suppose that thirty thousand of this number are disqualified un- 
der the fourteenth amendment from holding office ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have no meansof knowing, but I just calculate from this county. 
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Question. What number in this county are disqualified ? 

Answer. Well, I should say there were at least five hundred. 

Question. How many counties have you in this State? 

Answer. There are sixty odd. 

Question. Do you suppose this would be an average of the number of persons dis- 
qualified throughout the State ? 

Answer. Yes,s sir, I have thought about that; this is a large county; this is morethan 
an average county ; but it was our custom, when we got a good officer in this county 
to keep him for years and years, and so, there were not so many office-holders; but 
everybody who held any position, however humble, before the war, and participated 
in the rebellion in any way, is proscribed. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Is Mr. Sheets, of whom you spoke, the same person who was elected on the 
Grant ticket in 1868? 

‘Answer. I do not remember whether he was an elector or not, but he is the consul to 
Elsinore, in Denmark, now. His name is C. C. Sheets. 

Question. He gvas the one visited by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; soI heard him say. He said they treated him very politely, but 
lectured him very severely. 





HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 13, 1871. 
HEN RY PETERS TURNER sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness is called by the minority, I will ask General Blair 
te examine him. 


By Mr. Brialr: 


Question. State where yon live, Mr. Turner. 

Answer. I live about thirteen miles north of this, sir. 

Question. Near what place? 

Answer. Near Meridianville. 

Question. What business do you follow ? 

Answer. Farming ? 

Question. Do you know a couple of negro men by the name of Aleck Marchbanks and 
Henry Kidd? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they lived with me one year on my place. 

Question. When? 

Answer. It was in 1869, sir. 

Question. Those two men have been before the committee, and have stated in their 
testimony here, that they lived on your place at about that time, and that they were 
Ku-Kluxed. Aleck Marchbanks testified that he was taken out of his cabin and hung 
up by the neck in the night by the Ku-Klux. The other man testified that he was run 
off on the same night. 

Answer. Well, sir, it is not so, as I know of, at all. I never knew the Ku-Klux there 
but once, and then they didn’t stop. | 

Question. Did not stop at the house? 

Answer. No, sir; they just passed by. The lane runs by ine house, and they passed 
on. Nothing of the sort ever happened there. 

Question. They testified that they were compelled to leave that part of the connty by 
reason of the Ku-Klux. 

Answer. It is not so. 

Question. Did they ever communicate anything of the kind to you? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of it at all, sir. I was there all the time, pretty much, 
on the place. 

Question. How close was your house to the one which they occupied ? 

Answer. I suppose about thirty or forty yards. 

Question. Could such a thing have taken place as for a band of armed men in the 
night to come to your place, so close to where you were living? I think one of them 
testified it was about 10 o’clock at night. 

Answer. No, sir; I would have known it. . The people would have let me » know it if 
it had happened. 

Question. What is the character of these men ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I don’t think there is much confidence in them. They didn’t live 
with me but one year. They left after Christmas the following year, 1870--just before 
ér about Christmas. 

Cee: After the time for whicli they had contracted to live with you had eX- 
pired 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Did you ever see this man Aleck Marchbanks exhibit what he declared to 
ve the scars left there by the limbs of a Deaeh: tree on which he was suspended? Did 
you ever see any such marks upon his neck ? | 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. If there had been such marks on his neck, in fact, remaining so as to show 
at the present time, would you not have discovered it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw him every day. I would have known it, of course, from his 
being there on the place. They would have told me about it. There was nothing ever 
said to me about it, nor the other negroes on the place either. I had a good many living 
en the place. 

Question. If injuries had been inflicted in that way on the man’s neck so as to leave 
a scar Visible to this time, would you not have noticed it at the time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, | would have known it. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. In what year did these two men work on your place ? 
— Answer. Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, I think, sir. 
Question. You say they lived thirty or forty yards from your house? ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I think about that distance. 
Question. You say you never saw the Ku-Klux but once ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. When was that? | 
Answer. I think it was in the fall some time. 
Question. In the fall of 1869? 
Answer. I think so. 
Question. How many were jn the gang? 
Answer. Not more than five or six. 
Question. Were they disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Was this after night, or in day-time? 
Answer. It was in the early part of the night. We had not gone to bed. 
Question. Were their horses disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Riding along the public highway in front of your house ? 
eee Yes, sir; it is not a public road, but a neighborhood road—a lane in front of 
the house. 
Question. Do you know who they were ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Do you know whom they visited that night? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Did you hear of any of their operations that night ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Do you know where they came from ? 
Answer. Ido not. I don’t know anything about that. 
Question. If you did not see any band yourself, did you hear of any more that fall? 
Answer. No, sir; I don’t think I did. 
Question. Have. you heard of any since in that part of the country? ? 
Answer. No, sir; not one: 
Question. How long before that had you seen or heard of such a band ? 
Answer. I don’t remember the time. I heard of some during the spring before that,. 
probably. : 
Question. The spring of 1869? 
Answer. Yes, sir; but notin that country. J heard of them down about Huntsville 
and in this country, but not in my neighborhood. 
Question. That was the only instance in which you have ever have heard of Ku-Klux 
in your neighborhood ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Had you gone to bed when they passed by ? 
Answer. No, sir; I hadn’t gone to bed. 
Question. Dia you have any curiosity to see where they went to? 
Answer. No, sir; I didn’follow them ait all. 
Question. How far did y@# watch them down the road? 
Answer. I suppose abot b fifty or sixty yards. I could not see further than that. 
Question. Were they going in the direction of those negro cabins ? 
sade No, sir; they passed by them. The cabins are not more than thirty or forty 
ards 0 
: Question. Before they came to the house ? 
Answer. No, sir; after they went by my house they went by the cabins, too. They 
were all on a line. 


58 A 
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Question. Did you make any inquiry of your neighbors afterward as to what errand 
they were going on? 

Answer. No, sir; I eid not. 

Question. Why? Did it not excite any curiosity in you? | 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That five men should be riding about at that hour of the night, in disguise, 
on ‘disguised horses, did not create any surprise on your part? 

Answer. Ido not know. Ihad heard of them before that riding through the coun- 
try. I thought I was attending to my own business, and I would have nothing to do 
with them. 

Question. Did you ever hear of them before that doing any mischief as they rode 
through the country ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never heard of a Ku-Klux doing mischief? 

Answer. O, I have heard of it; but [ don’t know anything particular. 

(uestion. Did you ever hear of their committing any mischief in Madison County ? 

Answer. It seems to me that I did; but I could not really tell you anything certain. 

Question. When was it that this mischief should have been committed ? 

Answer. I cannot recollect. 

Question. Can you give us no idea? 

Answer. No, sir; I cannot. | 

Question. Were there any members of that Ku-Klux Klan in your part of the county ? 

Answer. I don’t know. I couldn’t tell you about that. 

Question. Do you know anything about the oath that bound that order together ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Of their by-laws? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or their pass-words or signs ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or their obligation ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Nover heard any this about that ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever see anything in the papers in relation to the origin of the 
order, their oath and obligation, and what they were organized for ? 

~ Answer. I have seen pieces in the paper; yes, sir. 

Question. Did you believe them to be true? 

Answer. I don’t know whether it was true or not ’ 

Question. You have no opinion upon the subject ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never had much curiosity about it ? 

Answer. No, sir; not a great deal. 

Question. Did you ever understand who composed this organization ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or the men who are in 1t? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Whether they were young, or nsiddle: aged, or old men? 

Answer. No, sir; I could not teil; I don’t know who they are. 

- Question. Did you ever see any one who admitted that he belonged to the order? 

Answer. No,sir; I never did 

Question. Did any one ever approach you and desire you to join it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

‘Question. Was there a den or branch of the order up in your part of the county ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. If there was, I didn’t know it. 

‘Question. You never heard it so reported ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where was it said their headquarters were ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Were you in the habit of visiting the negro-q uarters very often ? 

Answer, Well, yes, sir; I was there every day. 

Question. Did you go into the cabins ? 

Answer. I would go around then; I did not go in; I was passing kackward and for- 
ward. 

Question. It was not a common occurrence for you to go inside ? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t go inside. 

Question. Did you ever hear that the guns and pistols of the negroes were taken | away 
frpm them ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear that the Ku-Klux were in the habit of visiting their 
houses and taking away their guns? 
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Answer. Yes. sir; I heard that. 

Question. Did you believe it to be true? 

Answer. That is what they said; I didn’ t know whether it was so or not. 

Question. Who said so? 

Answer. I heard the negroes say so. 

Question. Negroes on your place ? 

Answer. No, sir; but in the neighborhood. 

Question. Who did they say took away their guns? 

Answer. They said disguised men; they didn’t know who. 

Question. In what vear was that 2 

Answer. I think it was about 1868. 

Question. How many negroes did you hear say that? 

Answer. I don’t remember ; ; 1t was just common talk through the country. 

Question. Did if seem to be a general practice in that year for the Ku-Klnux to take 
away their guns and pistols ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether it was or not; I just heard them talking about it; I 
did not pay much attention to it. 

Question. Did you ever hear about the Ku-Klux Klan appearing on the streets of 
Huntsville, in large numbers ? 

Answer. I heard of that once. 

Question. Did you believe that to be true? 

Answer. I suppose it was; I heard a good many say so; I was living out in the coun. 
try, you know; I suppose it was, though. I lived about thirteen miles from here. 

Question. May not these negroes have been w mppee upon some night when you kcew 
nothing of it, or have been taken out of the cabins? 

Answer, I don’t know, sir; I reckon I would have heard of it from them or from 
some of the others on the place. 

Question. But suppose they were afraid to tell you, you would not have heard at 

Answer. No, sir; of course not, if they were afraid to tell me. 


By Mr. Rice: 


‘Question. To what political party do you belong ? 

Answer, The democratic party. 

Question. Did you take much part in politics ? | 

Answer. No, sir; none at all. I don’t have but very little to do with politics. Iama 
farmer, and do not meddle with politics much. 

Question. Are they mostly democrats in your neighborhood ? 

Answer. No, sir; some belong to the other party. 

Question. Which is the stronger ? 

Answer. I don’t know; I Sapeee the other party is the stronger in my immediate 
neighborhood. 

Question. Were you at home ait the time-in the year 1869 ? 

Answer. No, sir; not all the time. I was away from home sometimes; J] was at home 
most of the time though. 

Question. Were you away for a week at a time? 

Answer. No, sir; never longer than one night. I sometimes staid away one night 
and came back carly i in the morning’; ; but I was at home most of the time, night and 
day. 

Question. You never staid away from home a week at a time ? 

Answer. Never longer than one night. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have never heard of any case of negroes being whipped up in your 
part of the county ? 
Answer. No, sir. 


| HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 13, 1871. 
JAMES M. MOSS sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness has been summoned by the minority, his exam: ca- 
tion will be condected by General Blair. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. About five and a half miles north of this place. 
Question. How long have you lived there ? 

Answer. I have lived in this county since September, 1866. 
Question. Are you farming ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Do you know a negro named Joe Gill ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a yellow man.° 

Question. Gray-headed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you know about him ? 

Answer. Well, he lived on my place three years, I believe; he lived there in 1866, and 
went away in 1867. I don’t know that it was but two years ; he came back in 1868, 
and whether he staid one or two years I cannot tell. 

Question. What is his charactez ? 

Answer. His character is about like all the rest of them. 

Question. How is that; is he a reliable man, of good character? 

Answer. Well, the character of the whole of the blacks is something like this: When 
I said he was about like all the rest, most of them will steal any little things, and from 
habit, or some other cause, they will sometimes tell things that are not so. 

Question. Did he ever steal anything from you? 

Answer. He stole a little cotton from us the first fall, the fall of 1866. 

Question. Did he steal a mule from you ? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What was the transaction about the mule ? 

Answer. I don’t remember of any; a mule liked to have killed him the first a 
in breaking the mule. 

Question. “Did he not cheat you out of a mule? 

Answer. No; he went off owing me a little something. 

Question. On a mule trade? 

Answer. Well, on a horse. I sold him a horse, and furnished him supplies to go on 
the next year—meat and trade at the store here, and he went off, and I did not know 
it until he had gone off. 

Question. What was the cause of his running off? 

Answer. I supposed that the cause of his running off was the story whey got out about 
him cohabiting with this girl. 

Question. Who? 

Answer. Well, with a girl who was supposed to be his own daughter. He called her 
his daughter. 

Question. Cohabited with his own daughter ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is what the negroes say. 

. ee From what you know of him and his reputation, would you believe him on 
is oat 

Answer. Well, I would not know, hardly, how to answer that question. There are 
not many of them that I would believe on their oath, unless I knew something 
myself in the matter. For instance, in a matter that would come up, and they would 
swear to it, and I didn’t know anything about it at aH, then I would not know whether 
it was so or not; do you understand me? 

Question. Yes, ‘sir ; but I want you to say whether, from his eharacter and what you 
‘know of him yourself, and his reputation among those who do know him, you would 
believe him on his oath ? 

Answer. I don’t know how to answer that any different from what I have before. If 
I had reason to believe from some other cause, from any other source, I would believe: 
him just as I would the larger majority of them. Old Joe is pretty sharp and pretty 
shrewd—shrewder than the common run of the field-hands here. He has had more ex- 
perience, I reckon. 


Question. Would you believe him in anything where he had any interest to swear 
what was false ? | 

Answer. Well, if I was on a jury, and testimony of that sort came up, I should just 
believe as much of it as I saw reason to believe, and no more. They are mistaken a 
great many times about things—don’t understand things. 

: uesnON. Did you believe the story the negroes tell about his cohabiting with his 
aughter ? 

Answer. I did rather believe it, from the fact of his daughter being big; and one of 
the hands told me he was passing the cabin and heard him talking to her about it. 
Joe was living with a woman he called his wife, and she was away, and one of the 
hands went to the cabin and heard Joe talking ; and that is what makes me believe 
that part of it. And then he ran away directly. I didn’t hear this story at all until 
after he ran away. I have another place where I lived, five and a half miles from 
Huntsville; and I have another place eleven miles from Huntsville, and that is where 
he was. 


- Question. Do you believe that was the cause of his absconding from the country ? 

answer. I think it was. 

Question. If he were to give before this committee nnoulcr reason for his absconding 
from the country, would you believe it? 

Answer. No, Ishould not; because I believe that is the reason he left. 
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Question. Now, what are your politics? 
Answer. Iam a republican. I gave the only Grant vote given in Meridianville pre- 
cinct. Two more townships in this county did not give a single one. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Are you a native of the South? 

Answer. No, sir; I was born in the State of New York, in Chautauqua County, and 
moved from there to Hlinois in 1836, and went to Iowa in 1854, and came down here in 
1866. 

“Question. You have been a republican ever since you came here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You always voted that ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but there is a heap of them dare not vote it. 

Question. Why not 2 

Answer. They thought it would not be healthy for them, I reckon. 

Question. White men? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they intimidated? , 

Answer. Well, I don’t know as you would call it intimidation; I just think they 
lacked a little back-bone. Still, I think probably with a poor man maybe it would 
have gone harder with him than with another. 

eon. What kind of influence was used to induce men to vote in a particular 
Way } 

Answer. Well, the Ku-Klux rode here in 1868. 

Question. Pretty extensively ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you bear of their visiting the negroes, and pause them? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they knocked them around some. 

Question. Did they visit your neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they visited me a good many times. 

Question. Visited you, yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they ever threaten you ? 

Answer. Yes; that didn’t amount to anything. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. O, they rode up in our neighbornood—I lived up there then—thvy 
rode there in day-time. In most places they rode in the night. 

Question. Did you understand that the organization had a political object ? 

_ Answer. That is my understanding. 

Question. Will you define what you understood its object to be? 

Answer. Well, they got one of my negroes up here and put a rope around his neck, 
and got the rope up over a limb, and told him he must vote for Seymour and Blair, and 
I suppose the negro promised to do it—I don’t know. They didn’t hang him. 

Question. What was his name? 

Answer. Job Kelty. They came around first, and took their arms away from. them. 
Some of them had some sort of old plunderbusses and some decent guns, but not much. 
Some had revolvers sometimes. They hit one old fellow overthe head. They came to 
my house. The first time they came on Friday about noon. About sixty came on the 
lower end of my place. My -place consists of two square pieces, cornering on each 
other. I lived near the extremity of the whole tract, about the center of one portion, 
and the negroes were near the corner of the other ‘portion. I was boiling sorghum 
molasses the day they came. About sixty came on the lower end of the place where 
the darkeys were, but only three came up where I was. That was about noon. They 
didn’t say anything to me particularly. They stopped when they went up and when 
they went back. When they went up they stopped and asked if any of the negroes 
bad any guns. There are two cabins further on. In the first one they did not get. any 
guns. There was one, but they did not get it. In the next one they had an old army 
musket. I don’t know what they call it; it was a great big-bored old thing. There 
were two men living there, one old man and his son-in-law. ”'The gun. belonged to the 
son-in-law, and the old man told them he hadno gun. The negro was up on the build- 
ing, fixing the roof. The old man told them he had'no gun. They found it afterward, 
and they hit him and cut him quite a gash on his head with a revolver, and they came to 
my house. I had not been to Huntsville in about six weeks. It is a pretty good day’s 
ride to come down here and do the trading I had todo. I got home abonpt 9 o’clock, 
and I fad to go down to'the sorghum-works to close up there. I was very tired, and 
I went to bed, and they came about 3 o’clock Sunday morning. I don’t think I had 
ever stirred since I struck the bed, I had slept: so sound. My wife was sick and one 
little child was sick and was in the room adjoining, and the colored woman tending on 
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my wife came and shook me, and the first shake [ didn’t wake up. The second time 
she shook me, and said, ‘‘ Wake up, Mr. Moss, the Ku-Klux is coming.” It was a 
bright moonlight night, and as I waked up I looked through the front window and saw 
them riding along the road. They turned ia to what had been an old kitchen, where 
one family lived, “and I thought as long as I had waked up I would not go to bed until 
I saw what they did. I didn’t think of their coming to me. I had not heard of their 
going to any of the white folks’ houses, but the first I knew they jumped the yard 
fence, and were coming with revolvers in their hands to the door and wanted I should 
come out. I told them F should not come out. They wanted I should open the door. 
I told them I should not open the door. They staid maybe twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes and called me a coward and threatened to hang me, and one thing or another, but 
I thought it was on the other leg, because there was twenty or thirty of them and 
ouly me and my son about sixteon years old inside. They went off. They have been 
at my house several times since then, and they always stopped and hallooed on the 
road like anybody does. I found one of their gowns, and they came and got that. 

Question. Came in their disguises and got it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I never opened the door to them. In warm weather the window 
was up. and down. They have passed there several times besides. They licked that 
‘old negro Joe Gill one night. 

Question. ‘While he was living on your place? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State the circumstances. 

Answer. I don’t know anything about it, except what I heard from him. They took 
him off to one side. 

Question. What did he tell you? 

Answer. He told me that there were three of them came and called him out. They 
called him out a little way into the timber, and he said there were considerable more 
there, but there were only three licked him. They licked him with a halter strap. 
H« said there was a ring or knot in the end of it, and be was pretty badly bunged up 
and sore. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Did you see the marks ? 

Answer. I saw the welfs where that thing struck. They were as big as a hen’s egg. 
Question. On his back ? 

Answer. All over him. They made him lie down on his belly and struck him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How long was that before he left? 

Answer. I cannot recollect now. I cannot tell without I look at my books when he 
left. I think February, 1869, was about the time he left, or else. February, 1870. I 
don’t know whether he lived one or two years there. This was along in the winter 
before, perhaps three months before he left. 

Question. What did he tell you they said they whipped ni for ? 

Answer. I don’t know what they whipped him for. I suppose—he bought an old 
wagon of a poor white man up there, and agreed to pay him $40, and paid him $20, 

and it was only worth $10, and he wanted him to throw off some, and at a blacksmith, 
shop near there they had some words about it, and I understood they whipped him for 
saucing him. You know the customs are a little different here from what they are in 
other places. ‘They are not alike all over. 

Question. Have you finished your general statement, or are there other instances you 
wish to mention ? 

Answer. There are none I wish to mention that I know of. They came to my house 
another time when a young fellow named Kennard was out there registering. I don’t 
know what election that was; I think it was 1869. They kind o’ wanted to scare 
him off. 

Question. Was he a republican ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether he was or not. He was registering the names. 

Question. You say they came for the purpose of scaring him off ? 

Answer. I suppose they did. 

Question. What did they do on that visit ? 

Answer. They wanted to know how I was going to vote, and what he was doing. 

Question. Did you tell them? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What answer did you make to them? 

Answer. I told them I was going to vote the republican ticket. 

Question. What did they say in reply to that ? 

Answer. They said we should not vote that way. 

Question. Did they make any threats ? 

Answer. Not then. 
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Question. Did they afterwards? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Had they before that? 

Answer. Well, | don’t know; I would not really call it threats. After I had voted in 
the fall of 1868, at the presidential election, I heard this; I don’t know it; I only say 
it as I heard it: A man down town said,-“ There is that old Yankee Moss that voted 
for Grant out in Meridian, and he won’t live more than six weeks.” I didn’t get mad 
about it, but Ihave lived more than six weeks since then. No, I don’t think they 
intended to do anything, only to scare off the negroes, and I advised all my hands to 
stay at-home and not get into any fusses. 

Question. Why did they wish to scare off the negroes ? 

Answer. I suppose that anybody conversant through here knows that if everybody 
would say to everybody else, “ Just go and vote as you please,” this county would go 
twelve or fifteen hundred republican majority all the time. 

Question. Did they wish, then, to drive off the republicans, as far as you could un- 
derstand it; to drive off the negroes ? 

Answer. They told them, so the negroes told me, they must either not vote at all or 
else vote for Seymour and Blair. 

Question. Were those men that visited your house at the times you have spoken of 
always disguised ? 

Answer. All of them. 

Question. Were they mounted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they armed? 

' slnswer, Yes, sir; they were armed in the day-time, and they carried their revolvers 
right out in their hands. At night, when the two men came and knocked at my door, 
I saw the revolvers, and I saw some of the revolvers in some of the others’ hands. 

Question. How many times from first to last have you seen these disguised bands? 

Answer. I have seen them six ditferent times. 

Question. Generally, how large were the bands? 

Answer. They were from three to thirty, what Isaw. I didn’t see any of the big 
bands together. 

Question. Have you any knowledge where they came from? 

Answer. No, sir; nobody can tell that; there is no use in talking. Some pretend 
that they can tell who they are, but you see some of them have a sort of mouth-piece 
with them to speak through that don’t make: a natural tone at all, and then their faces 
are covered up. What I call our home-made Ku-Klux, what I suppose are our home- 
made Ku-Klux, have ther a cheap rig on by the side of our ordinary Ku-Klux. 
This gown I found was just a loose gown with big long sleeves to it, and then they 
have a piece of the long gown thrown up over the head if they want to, but it has 
eyc-holes, and all Christendom could not tell who was inside of it by seeing the eyes. 
What I call the Tennessee Ku-Kux had a very good rig. They look pretty well, with 
a red coat trimmed off with black, and when they threw the piece up over it was lined 
with different color from the rest. They had a sort of rubber capes with fixings to 
come all over them in arain-storm. They could wear that down. The two that came 
tomy house in the first place were strangers, because they did not have their face- 
pieces. It was pretty warm. They were strangers. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux themselves tell you where they came from ? 

Answer. They never told me; J never asked them; but that Ku-Klux organization is 
all gone by the board long ago. You see this was in 1868. Now, I think the regular 
Ku-Klux organization was “organized for a political purpose, and they found they had 
failed, because it hurt them in other places more than they gained here and it degene- 
rated down into a sort of robbing. Ifa man wants to do anything of the kind now he 
puts on a disguise to do it. 

Question. Is it common still for men wanting to commit depredations on property to 
assume disguises ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And go in bands ? 

Answer. An old fellow living below me, and keeping a grocery-store, and a little 
whisky, too, I guess they robbed him three times. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. The first time they robbed him was a year ago about Christmas, and then it 
run along awhile. There were two. I was settled down where I am living now. This 
man lived on my place. I had just been. down to the quarters, and met two men in the 
road, on horseback, and the old man said I had not been gone five minutes until they 
came and robbed him of thirty or forty dollars in money and a watch; and the next 
nee they came, they were—what do you call these men that collect this government 
tax 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Revenue officers a 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said they were revenue officers, and the old man had just paid 
his license—that 1 is, the whisky tax. Don’t that go to the Government ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Well, he had just paid his tax the day before, and they said it must be he 
-had paid it to the wrong man; that they wanted to see his papers, and as quick as they 
got his door open they just drew a revolver on the old fellow and told him to shell out. 
He gave up what money he had, but the old woman ‘had some money that they did not 
get. They shot the old man that night. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Killed him ? 

Answer. No, they scared him. The next time there were five or six came.. I didn’t 
see them. I was down there about five minutes after they had gone away, they said. 

- Question. What did they do that time? 

Answer. They robbed him again. He hadn’t got much money by that time, though ; 
it was pretty much all gone. “But I didn’t count that Ku-Klux at all. 

Question. Did they call themselves Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and they had the same whistles; I found one of their whistles; it 
is a little, short whistle, not over two and a half inches long. It was made of pewter, 
and had a little ball that whipped about in the middle and made it like an old bass- 
wood whistle put in water, if you ever did that when you were a boy. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. When they whistle inghat way it sounds like a good many of them? 
Answer. They would always whistle when they went by my house at night. They 


had their headquarters up there where they get up out of the graves. They would 
always whistle to make the dogs bark. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How late was this last visit they paid to this old man on your place? 

Answer. That was along in the spring. They were about three or four months mak- 
ing the three visits. J ust about the time they thought he had a few dimes on hand 
they would come. I believe they got forty the first time, thirty the next time, but 
very littlé the next time. 

Question. Have you heard of any other depredations in that county ? 

Answer. I heard of a good many. 

Question. By disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Lately ? 

Answer. About the last I recollect now is their killing old John Markham. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. It is some time within two months. 

Question. State the circumstances as you heard them. 

Answer.. I don’t know anything about it, except what I heard. In the first place, 
Markham married a widow woman that hada good deal of property, and I guess he 
did not use her very well; and she had a son by her first’ husband named Townsend. 
He was a pretty bad fellow any way, I presume. He rode with the Ku-Klux all the 
while, and he is mixed up, too. I think heis one of them that raided that old man. 
I knew the horses the first night they raided this old man on my place. I knew the 
color of the horses, and I inquir red. about them, and found they belonged to a man away 
up at Hazle Green; and he said they were taken away frdm his stable and brought. 
back loose next morning, showing marks of hard riding. This son of this widow 
woman had threatened to. kill Markham, I understood, and I heard that two or three 
nights before he was killed three disguised men rode up to Park Townsend’s and in- 
quired for him. Both of them were named Park Townsend, this one supposed to have 
killed Markham, and another one that is older. We call the one that killed him young 
Park, and the older one I guess is a pretty niceman. One of my men, Green DePruett, 
was right there at the time Markham was shot, and they supposed the lamp had 
bursted, and come to find out Markham was dead. 

“Question. How late in the evening was this? 

Answer. I don’t know; it was supper-time; not very late; I presume just after dark. 

Question. Was that said to have been done by men in disguise ? 

Answer. Nobody knows; nobody saw them, as I heard of, but disguised men went 
aud inquired two or three nights before for him. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. They fired through the window? 
Answer. The window was up; it was warm weather. They came into the back part 
of the yard and tore up two palings. They could see where the horses were hitched. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was the case ever investigated judicially ? 

F Answer. Squire Strother went up there as coroner, I suppose. I don’t know what he 
id. 

Question. Has anybody been indicted for it ? 

Answer. It has only been a little while. 

Question. Has anybody been arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir. Two men left the neighborhood; that is, young Park Townsend 
and his brother-in-law. They left the neighborhood that night. 

Question. Did these two men call on Markham or Townsend ? 

Answer. They called on young Park Townsend, the cousin of Park Townsend. 

Question. State any other acts of violence that ‘have occurred the present year. 

Answer. Lhave got down into a little more quiet BE NOT COT, and I am not so 
much interested. 

Question. You have moved from that neighborhood ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I moved a year ago last February. Up there on the edge of this 
State and the border of Tennessee it is a kind of barren land, and there is a large class 
of a kind of poor whites living there that did pretty well; I ouess, pushwhacking dur- 
ing the war, and got used to it, and everybody got demoralized during the war. The 
people got so they didv’t think anything of killing a man, general. 

Question. So far as your knowledge extends, are the men who are committing these 
acts of violence now the same men who were originally engaged in tbe Ku-Klux Klan? 

Answer. I presume they were engaged in the regular Ku-Klux Klan;, but I don’t 
think the regular Ku-Klux Klan is a regular organization atall. Ithink it has run 
into this, as I told them it would do. Xs far as the Ku-Klux Klan is concerned no 
power on earth could put it down, because if there was a squad of soldiers on every 
eens they would have Ku- Kiux, because there is so many by-ways to go back 
and forth 

Question. I take it from what you say that the laws are not very efficiently executed 
in that part of the country ? 

Answer. They were executed about as well as they were e here. They rode right into 
Huntsville in 1868 several times. They rode right over the place I am living on just 
about noon, about forty or fifty of them. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. In 1868. I bought the place in March, but did not move down there. Some 
of them rode then, but as a general thing what I call regular Ku-Klux did not ride only 
to take the guns from the negroes. If they happened to find five cents they would not 
take it. At the time they rode over my place they took ten cents from one little negro 
and five cents from another. I thought that was getting pretty low down. 

Question. Was that by the regular ‘Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir but they did not generally rob any one, except to take euns and 
ammunition. 

Question. And sought to influence negroes to vote for the Seymour-and Blair ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir; or to stay away, either to not vote at all or vote that way. 

Question. If all persons, black and white, were allowed freedom to express their sen- 
timents at the ballot-box in Madison County, at this time, what in your opinion would 
be the republican majority ? 

Answer. From twelve to fifteen hundred. 

Question. Do you believe that the colored people at this time are intimidated fan 
voting their real sentiments ? 

Answer, I don’t doubt it at all. 


By Mr. Rice: 


Question. How far is this upper pinbs of yours from Meridianville ? 

Answer. Three miles and a half. 

Question. How far is it from Mr. Turner’s ? 

Answer. Where Mr. Turner lives is some distance. I go up and turn east from Merid- 
lanville. My house is about a mile and a half east of the Meridian road and Mr. Tur- 
ner’s nearly that much west of it and a little further this way. 

Question. You live about three miles apart ? 

Answer. Bi sir. 

Question. So that these occurrences you spoke of happening up there were in his 
neighborhood as well as yours? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. He would be as likely to hear of them as yourself? ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he would be likely to. 
Question. Did you ever hear of any negroes on his place being visited by the Ku- 
Klux? 
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Answer. No, sir. Although he did not live more-than four miles from where I live, 
at the same time he comes in a different way from what Ido to town, and I hardly 
ever see him except I happen to meet him two or three times a year. 

Question. Is he a very decided democrat ? 

daswer. I don’t know. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did your laborers take your advice when you told them it was best for 
them not to go to the polls? 

Answer Yes, sir. I met old Joe Gill. The election was on Tuesday. ‘They had a 
row here on Saturday, and that judge down here, what was his name? 


By-the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Judge Thurlow. 

Answer. He was killed here, and a darkey. I came down Monday, and I met old Joe 
this side of Meridianville. He had got about four miles from home and was coming 
down to vote, to go back next day, § so as not to be abused. Ltold him he had better 
9 back. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Did he go back? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So that none of your laborers voted ? 

Answer. No, sir, none; only I voted myself. I would not have voted, but I didn’t 
want to be blutted off. I thought if I did not go and vote they would think they had 
scared me off. 

Question. Did other negroes in your neighborhood abstain from voting ? 

Answer. O, yes ; hardly any voted. 

Question Are the negroes quite easily intimidated ? 

Answer. Yes; they have alw ays been kept under, and if a white man tells them any- 
thing they of course go by it. Imight send any hand that is at work for me now and 
tell him to go and do a certain thine two or three miles off, and if you met him and 
told him to do something he would go off and do it, and neglect what I have told him 
to do. 

Question. They are subject to fear ? 

Answer. I don’t know as it is that, it is habit, habit. 

Question. Do.not these hideous disguises act on their superstition and add to their 
intimidation in that way? 

Answer. They look pretty bad. 

Question. Did you have any reason to doubt that Joe Gill had been whipped ? 

Answer. O, no; I saw the marks. 

Question. If he should swear that he had been whipped by the Ku-Klux on a certain 
night, would you believe him? 

‘Answer. hy, I saw the marks. I heard of his being whipped, and I went down 
and examined him myself, and he was pretty badly beaten up. He told me that three 
of them hit him tifteen licks apiece with a beveled strap. 

Question. Was Joe a pretty good manager on the plantation ? 

Answer. He was a pretty good w orker. 

Question. He worked with you in 1866? 

Answer. He worked on my place, not with me. 

Question. Was it from you he took some cotton ? 

Answer. It was part of my cotton. He hid some cotton. The lint-room floor was 
only loose boards. Old Joe was putting up cotton with one ortwo more, and he slipped 
some under the floor. It was about the last of June, and he thought the room would 
be unlocked and he would get some cottonin that way. Any of them will steal a little 
thing like that. : 

Quesjion. You employed him after that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There is no use in talking, any of them that has white around 
their eyes will steal little things, and that is all. They will steal little things, but only. 
little things. 

Question. Because they are in the habit ? 

Answer. They steal from one another. 

Question. Did you ever hear that anybody was whipped on Park Tawnecnals place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they killed three in open daylight. That was the first killing the 
Ku-Klux done? 

Question. What were the circumstances ? 

Answer. Lonly know what I heard. They had a little more spite against negroes 
who had been in the Union Army than others. | 

Question. Had you not a number of negroes in this country who had been i in the 
Union Army? 

Answer, Yes, sir; a good many. 
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Question. Did not most of those guns belong to such men ? 

Answer. IT have two that have worked for me’ ever since I have been here that were 
inthe Union Army. One of them did not stay in a good while; he got sick. The. 
other staid until the war closed. That old man they took and hit with a revolver 
had this fellow’s gun, an old musket. 

Question. An old smooth-bore ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it had been cut off. 

@uestion. You started to tell the circumstances of the three being killed. 

Answer. These three fellows talked too much. They had been in the Army and 
thought they could do about what they pleased. They told what they could do. The 
Ku-Klux did not allow anybody to say what they could do with them. You must not 
say anything against them ; and these negroes told in a bragging sort of way what 
they would do if they encountered them. This is all hearsay. -_ 

Question. Do you deem it reliable ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, ] have heard it from a great many different sources. 

Question. Please to state it ? 

Answer. The first time they came to Park Townsend’s they came to a negro’s house 
that had been in the Union Army. They went to ransacking the house, and the negroes 
got out through a hole and went off and got an old shot-gun and fired at them, and 
scared them off, and they left a lot of traps. They brought their things down to town — 
here. I believe they took them back again; I don’t know what was done with them. 
They still kept telling what they were going to do, and the Ku-Klux came right along, 
in broad day-light, about the middle of the afternoon, and one negro stood his. ground 
pretty well, and fired off his revolver at them, but I suppose he fired it aloug ways off, 
and they came up and shot three of them ; two they killed dead, and one died in two 
or three days. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any trouble up in-New Market ? 

Answer. No, sir; Iam not in the New Market way at all; that is another road to 
Huntsville. That is the road further to one side that Turner is on. 

Question. Were those men killed by men in misgniee: ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, regular Ku-Klux. 

(Juestion. Was nobody arrested for that? 

Answer. No, sir; you could not tell anything about it. It has been a very great 
. trouble to detect parties. It is impossible, it seems impossible to put it down. Public 
opinion has got to put it down, that is the only way. If there had been in the Ku- 
Klux times a squad of soldiers on every plantation they would have gone on. The 
thing has passed on now and is quiet. It is now more old grudges than anything else. 
You see the people have lived a long time together and married in together, and you 
can’ hardly say “ booh!” to a man anywhere but you are talking to some of ‘his rela- 
tives, and of course they have a great many grudges, grudges between old residents. I 
apprehended that the organization would degenerate into just such a thing. I went 
to some of the leading men of Meridianville, Sunday morning after they had been to 
my house; that was the only rough time. As to the other tinie I cared nothing about 
it, because they came along the road just like anybody ; but that time, jumping the 
fence and calling me a mean man and coward, and every such thing, when they were 
. armed and outside and I inside—I was armed, ‘it is true; I had a good rifle and a dou- 
ble-barreled shot-gun, and 4 revolver, and Spencer carbine, with nine loads, and I cal- 
culated to give them the best I had—— 

Question. What did you tell these people ?. 

Answer. I told them I was free-born, of lawful age, and had been well recommended, 
and was not going to be run away. When I told a man to come into my house he 
could cOme in, and when I told people they must stay out, why they must stay out ; 
and if they attempted to come in some of them would have to be carried off on a 
shingle. 

Question. You purchased there in 1866 ? 

Answer. In February, 1866. In one sense the Ku-Klux are to blame for these little 
petty depredations that are going on now, and in another sense the Ku-Klux are not. 

Question. You think public sentiment is better than it had been ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they say now that they were wrong. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did they everin their visits to your house throw it up to you that you 
were a Yankee and a radical ? 

Answer. No, I don’t know that they did; but they used my hands worse than those 
on the adjoining plantations. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Quéstion. Did they try to break you up and drive off your hands? 
Answer. Well, they kept working at my hands and beating them about a good deal. 
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By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Because they were working for you ? 
Answer. I suppose it was for that. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


— Question. You never attempted to hold any office ? 

Answer. No, sir; Iam no politician. I doén’t want any office; but I calculate to go 
to hell my own road, and vote just whatever ticket I have a mind to. 

Question. Do you think men who have come down here and kept aloof from politics, 
and parereced property, and attempted to live here are proscribed by public senti- 
ment ? 

Answer. I know of one man from Ohio, up sight on the Meridian road. He is a sort 
of weak-kneed, long-legged Buckeye. He has never voted, and yet they have bothered 
himsome. | 

Question. Is he a republican ? 

Answer. I don’t know what he is; he takes the New York Tribune; I guess he isa 
republican. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How long has he lived there and not voted ? 
Answer. He lived there three years. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY 


Question. You say he has had trouble also? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they pestered him some this summer. He is a carpenter and a 
joiner ; has a fir st-rate, good family, and quiet, and don’t want to say anything to hurt 
anybody. He just attends to his own business. 

Question. What have they done to him this summer ? 

Answer. Well, they have hanged around his house some; they didn’t hurt him any. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Disguised men? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they went there disguised. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. That is not very agreeable to a man and his family? 

Answer. No, sir, it is not; it is rough. The rough time they.came on me, my wife 
was sick, and one of the little girls. My wife was pretty badly seared. She was in 
the room to herself, but she took cold from that, and that has cost me quite a doctor’s 
bill. The time there were sixty of them, they rode plumb through my cotton spread 
out to scare the negroes. They knocked it over the ground. That was not called tor 
at all, because they could have scared them well enough without doing that. My 
hands laid out, and did not sleep in their houses for three or four months ; ; they didn’t 
know what was coming. 

Question. Do you not find it difficult to carry on a plantation ? | 

Answer. I cannot doit at all. You could not hire a hand from Huntsville to come out 
and stay all night. You could not have got one for ten dollars a day. 

Question. Were they afraid ? 

Answer. Afraid. 

eee Is not this riding over the country very injurious to the interests of the 
country | 

Answer. O, I tell you they have quit it; but in former times, of course, it hurt the 
country, hurt it all over. In that year that they rode, 1868, the crop I made I never 
got picked out until March. 

Question. You could not hire men ? 

Answer. I could not get hands; you could not get them out there to save your 
soul. 

Question. Cotton was valuable, was it not, that year? 

Answer. It is valuable every year; it costs a heap of work. 

Question. Have any gin-houses up there been burned or disturbed ? 

Answer. No, sir; no houses burnt that I know of. 

Question. Any public schools in your part of the county, for white or colored ? 

Answer. I believe there is a colored sehool upin Meridianville now, but I don’t know 
for certain. Schools are pretty searce ; the people are scattered so bad. 

cnet Have you ever heard of any being broken up or interrupted, or teachers 
ruu o 

Answer. No, sir. A young fellow over at Limestone that has worked for me here a month 
or,six weeks ago, said that the darkeys had got up aschool for a school-house, and on 
Saturday it took fire and burnt down. He said they were to have had school Monday 
morning. 
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By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Where was that? 

Answer. In Limestone County. 

Question. Was that a late occurrence ? 

Answer. That was about six weeks ago, laying-by time. 

Question. Arc the people of this country in favor of free schools ? 

Answer. I guess they are. 

Question. Are they in favor of colored schools? 

Answer. As far as I know; I have not heard anything eae them up our way. 

Question. Have you heard anything said against the; negro voting? 

Answer. I don’t think myself—I won’t say blacks at all, either; but I will say, I don’t 
think myself that any persons are fit to vote until they can read and write a little and 
sign their own name. 

Question. Is that the general opinion in this part of the State, so far as you know ? 

Answer. The opinion is different from that; they think the negroes ought not to vote, 
any way; but, you sce, I include the whole. We havea class of poor whites that don’t 
know more than the negroes. 


By Mr. BuCKLEY: 
Question. On that plan you would disfranchise 30,000 voters in this State ? 
Answer. I expect a long ways more than that. 
Question. Did not the census of 1860 give 30,000 adults who could not read or write ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; whites. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. It would include all the negroes ? 

Answer. No, not all; some of them can read ; some of them learn pretty well ; and some 
of them are quick ; ; just teach them two or three letters, and they will begin to ha-ha, 
and they know the whole thing. I have two little negroes, one twenty and the other 
erie or seventeen ; learn them anything, let some one say something to make them 

laugh, and they cannot tell what it was. Just get a good solid ha-ha, and they canuot 
tell what it was. You see, the blacks out in the country are very different from what 
they are in this town. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. So far as you have heard an expression of opinion, do you think the people 

of the State of Alabama would be disposed to take away negro suffrage if they had 
‘the power of doing it? 

Answer. 1 don’t “hardly know whether they would or not; I believe they would not 
if they voted the democratic ticket. 

Question. Do you think they would be willing to allow them the suffrage ? 

Answer. I believe they would, if they voted with the democratic party. I know 
some of them do vote the democratic ticket. If Iwas a pretty strong democrat—l 
never made a practice of telling a man how he shall vote, and never have since I came 
in the State, black or white. They have asked me many a time; I woald say, “I am 
going to vote so and so, and you vote as you please.” I vote as I think is right. On 
the other hand, if I-was a pretty strong democrat, and anxious to make votes, and had 
hands on my place, and told them, like most of them have told them, that they must 
vote the democratic ticket or get ‘out of this, I think they would be apt to vote that. 


way. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY 


Question. You think that has been said to them in this part of the State? 
Answer. Iam pretty sure about that, 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. If the negroes were left to their own free choice, have you any idea that 
any of them would vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer I think about one io a million would—just about. They have got a good 
deal of sense, and still they have not got good sense either. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY 

Question. They all feel that the republican party, in its policy and measures, has been 
friendly to them? 

Answer. They, all of them, think of Lincoln as a great man. 

Question. They entertain about the same opinion of Grant, do they not? 

Answer. They run back to Lincoln more than they do to Grant. 

Question. [hat is natural, is it not, situated as they were ? 

Answer. Yes. 
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By the CuAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you find yourself in any way slighted by the native population of 
Alabama on account of being a northern man ? 

Answer. They did slight us a good deal; I didn’t feel it so much, because I was 
around all the while ; but the women folks did. The first settlement wo settled in 
was not a good neighborhood. We have got into a very good neighborhood now, and 
I don’t know but that we areused as well as anybody. 

Question. What did the women complain of ? 

Answer. Nobody would come to see them ; nobody at all. 

Question. Because they were from the North ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. BuckLry: 

Question. That social proscription has passed away, you think ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; [think the last year has made a great deal of difference. don’t know 
‘as they are much to blame for it. You see they have always lived right here. Their 
leading men had gone off, and were weil versed in all sections of the country, perhaps 
better than any of the leading men we hadin the North. I guess they had more money 
and more time to spend, and T think they understood things first rate. But the great 
mass of the planters that owned the land staid at home all the time; they just visited 
their kinfolks and neighbors, and were not used to seeing men. I have lived in Ili- 
nois and Iowa. Sometimes I would meet what we call a Yankee there, coming from 
Eastern States. When he came out to tis his ways were altogether different from west- 
ern people’s ways. They are more like southern people than what we ealled Yankees 
in the six Eastern States. These people here had lived here so long together, and not 
had any emigration, that when a stranger came among them it was to them like going 
to the circus. When I first came here 1 drove my own team. I thought I could drive 
it as well as any negro, and sometimes I would have two or three negroes in the wagon. 
behind; but I should have been on a horse riding before or beside and had the negroes 
drivin os that would have been the style. So when T would drive my team in this way, 
the people would turn around as they passed and gawk at me lik¢é I was circus. Now 
they are all driving phe own teams themselves. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
JOHN H. WAGER sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Please to state your residence and occupation. 

Answer. Huntsville, Alabama; agent and disbursing ofificer of the Freedmen’s Bn- 
reat. | 

Question. When did you come to Alabama ? 

Answer. I came to Alabama in September, 1865. 

Question. In what capacity ? 

Answer. As a private citizen. 

Question. How long after that did you become connected with the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau ? 

Answer. I entered the Freedmen’s Bureau as a clerk for Colonel Edwin Beecher in 
May, 1867. 

Question. Have you been connected with the Bureau ever since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At what point have you been stationed ? 

Answer. I was stationed at Montgomery until about the last of September, and then 
I was erdered up to Athens, Alabama. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. September of what vear ? 

Answer. September, 1868; and in February, 1869, I was ordered here, and have been 
here ever since. [ came here the 1st of February, 1869. 

Question. Did you marry South ? 

Answer. I married a lady of Elmore County, Alabama. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you ever had any experience with the Ku-Klux Klan? 

Answer. No personal experience since 1868. They never interfered with me person- 
ally. When I was on a visit to my father-in-law, in Elmore County, Alabama, one 
Sunday night, they took my horse out and disfigured tt very muck. They slit his ears, 
cut a piece > of the ear off and then doubled it up yand shit it down so as to make it stand 
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in the shape of a V, and they cut all the hair off of his tail and mane, and, I suppose, 
evidently intended to cut the horse’s throat, for there was a deep gash on the right side of 
the neck, as if they had cut it and the horse had flinched, so that instead of striking 
the jugular vein, it slipped over on the muscles of the neck. I never got any word— 
never, of course, saw any of the people there who did it. They sent word to me that 
if they canght me in that section of the country again they would do the same thing 
to me, and I left. That was about the 20th of September, 1868, just before I came 
here; at all events, it was in the latter part of September. 

Question. What reason have you for supposing that this was done by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Well, they were very much opposed to my wife receiving my attentions. | 

Question. That was before you were married ? 

Answer. No, sir; this was after I was married; and when I came up here to North 
Alabama ‘whenever her father would leave home, some of these men dressed in Ku-Klux 
disguises would come to the window and tap on the window and stick up their heads. 
They did that three or four times while I was away. 

Question. What did they say ? 

Answer. They would not say anything. It was just, I suppose, to devil them. 

Question. They showed their heads with their disguises on? : 

Answer. Yes, Sir. | 

Question. Did they ever send you any notice beside. the one you speak of ? | 

zinswer. No, sir, but that rumor; that was what was told me by persons livive 
in that neighborhood. That was the current rumor there. My wife told me after 
wards that persons came to see her and said that was the rumor through the country, 
that if 1 ever-came back there they would treat me in the way they had treated my 
horse; but I had been visiting here quite a while before that, and they never inter- 
fered with me. In fact, I never saw any of the citizens or men of the country. 
~ Question. Is this the only personal experience with the Ku-Klux you have had? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is all. | 

Question. State whether, as agent of the Freedmen’s Burean, you have collected any 
facts relative to the outrages committed upon colored people by the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. About the time that I came to Athens the functions of the Bureau as a pro- 
tection to the colored people had ceased in the State. While at Athens they used ty 
come to me—those that had been whipped and annoyed by these men—but I have no 
record of anything that wasdone there. I alwaysreterred them to the civil authorities. 

Question. How numerous were the complaints made to you? 

Answer. They were very frequent. Sometimes I would have as many as two or three 
a week, where they were whipped for this thing and another ; they did not know what. 
Several outrages were committed in that county, but the whipping and cutting of the 
boy Blair, and several others, I furnished statements of to General Crawford after 
they occurred. 

Question. Have you kept a memorandum of the outrages committed since you have 
come to this place—Huntsville ? : 

Answer. Thave kept a kind of a memorandum when anybody came tome. I thought 
the best way to do, where the outrages were of a very serious nature, was to write 
their statements out and have them sworn te, either before Judge Douglass, probate 
judge, or the clerk of the circuit court, and some copies of these I kept and gave to 
Mr. Lakin, and some copies I forwarded to General Crawford. Most of the valuable 
testimony I had I transferred to General Crawford’s hands, in the shape of affidavits. 
In 1869 a woman was whipped in Lauderdale County, and very badly abused by some 
men. That was the only case I know of where the civil authorities took hold and 
arrested, until lately; until Jast summer; but they drove her out of the county by 
some means or other, and she is now in Huntsville, and of course she was not able to 
appear before the parties as’a witness. They were arrested by the sheriff and bound 
over, I think, for appearance before the grand jury. Tliat is the usual mode of doing 
here; they bind them over for the action of the grand jury. 

Question. You may give the committee a statement of such cases as you have made 
memoranda of, refreshing your memory by your memoranda. | 

Answer, [consulting memorandum.] I have a list of men that reported the doings 
‘of these so-called Ku-Klux to them. A great many of them were made, by threats, to 
give'up their guns. I made a memorandum of them. 7 

Question. Go on and give the statement of them. 

Answer. Marshall Strong states that in October, 1869, some men in disguise came ts 
his house at night, and demanded a Springfield rifle, which he gave to them. They 
used threats—threatening to whip him if he did not deliver it up. Timone Bell re- 
ports the same fact in the fall of 1868. 


_ By.Mr. Buck Ley: 

Question. Do you recollect where these parties lived ? 7 

Answer. Some of them I have seen since the committee have been here. I did not 
know but they might need their presence, and I got their residence. Marshall Strong I 
saw, and he told me his residence was at Theo. Mayhew’s. 
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Question. I only asked for the county ? 

Answer. Well, Madison County, These cases are all in Madison County. Caleb 
Beasley was beaten over the head bya men in disguise, and his wife very badly whipped. 
Both in the fall of 1868. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was his offense ? 
Answer. Well, he said he did not know what it was for. Sometimes they told enon 
it was for “ sassing” the white folks, and for this and that thing. 


By Mr. BLarr: 


Question. Where did Caleb Beasley live? 
Answer. He told me he lived at Kelley’s Springs. I made a brief memorandum of 
it, and as near as I can get it it is Kelley’s Springs. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Go on with your statement. | 

Answer. James Rice; men, by threats of whipping, made him give up his gun. 

Ben Hammond; men in disguise, i in the fall of 1868, took his gun. They said if he 
would vote for Seymour and Blair they would give it back to him. He said he would 
not. They said, “If we catch you coming from the election you had better be in hell!” 

Henry Stewart ; ; in September, 1868, by threats was made to give up his gun by men 
in disguise. 

Charles Garner was compelled to give up his gun. 

Randall Hayden and 

Heury Dawins—I do not know how to spell that last name; I think that is the negro 
way of pronouncing some other name. He complained of their taking his gun. They 
came to him again and threatened to whip him for complaining. 

Question. By ‘* they ” do you mean Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; men in disguise. 

Question. Did they come in parties ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; sometimes a dozen, sometimes only four or five. 

James Locket; in the fall of 1868; : they came and made him give up his gun; and 

Jerry Garner, too. 

Question. What was the case of J erry Garner ? 

Answer. They threatened him and demanded his gun, and he gave it up to them. 

Also Wesley Adkins. 

Question. What was his case? 

Answer. Men in disguise, my memorandum i is, threatened him and made him give up 
his gun. Of course, I just made this memorandum from what I had. It states by | 
threats that they would whip them if they did not do it. 

Monroe Ford had to give up his gun in the fall of 1868. 

William Ford was whipped by them, and 

“Washington Ford. 

Question. Was he whipped? 

Answer. No, sir, they took his gun from him ; ; 

Also Roland F ord; by threats he was made to give up his guns. 

William Peyton; he reported that men in disguise took his gun and beat bim be- 
cause he had been asoldier. I donot remember anybody in this section of the country 
named Peyton, and I think the name must be Patton. They came there after him sev- 
eral times. 

Question. Had he been in the Union Army? 

Answer. He said he had been a soldier in the Union Army. 

Mat Hammond; in the fall of 1568 men in disguise demanded and took his gun. 

George Lawler; in 1868 men in disguise demanded and took his gun. 

William Vincent; in the fall of 1868 was taken out of his house and whipped by 
men in disguise. 

Thomas Regney was taken out of his house and whipped by men in disguise in the 
fall of 1868. 

Question. Does that exhaust the list of 18682: 

Answer. Except some cases which I stated occurred; I believe Mr. Lakin had some 
of the cases, and also General Crawford has some. 

Question. Those are cases that you have not given an account of ? 

Answer. I do not think I have given an account of them. 

Question. aS tae in all cases, colored men whose guns were taken from them? 

Answer. Yes, 

Question. And ho were whipped ? 

Anse er. Yes, sir. 

Question. These instances all occurred i in Madison County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Proceed with the cases occurring in 1869. 
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Answer. John Clarke; in the fail of 1869 men in disguise, by throats, took his gun 
from him. There was a white man, as it was reported to me, by the name of Dough- 
erty, was hung in the north part of the county in the fall of 1869; a Union man. 

Question. Was he killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; hung until be was dead. That was the rumor all through that 
section of countr y. 

Question. Was it reported that he was hung by men in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, by men in disguise. 

Question. Did you understand what offense was imputed to him ? : 

Answer. I did not. John Leslie, at Doctor Beasley’s, where he was living, was shot 
at by men in disguise in September, 1869, and told that if he ever reported they would 
kill him. That wasin the night. Me had to leave his home and remained in town 
the balance of the year. 

Question. Was he a colored man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Proceed with your statement. 

Answer. Edmund Miller; in the fall of -1869 men in disguise took his gun. 

Peter McCrary; men in disguise took his gun in the fall of 1869. 

Hensley Miller; men in disguise took his gun from him in the fall of 1869, 

Thomas Sledge; men in disguise took his gun from him. 

; Woodward Leslie ; ; in the spring of 1869 men in disguise took his gun and pistol 
rom him. 

Dan Vicks stated that men in disguise came to his house, hunting for him, they said, 
to kil him. They wanted his gun; and he told me that fora long time he had to 
stay out in the woods. He was afraid to sleep in the house at night. 

Question. When dia that occur ? | 
| Answer. That was in the summer of 1369 

Frank Robinson says that in the fall of 1860, one Saturday night, men in disguise 
came to his house and made him give up iis gun. They came four times in one week 7 
after him. He had to sleep out. “of doors and was afraid to stay in his house for a 
month. 

Joe Locket was whipped by men in disguise, ten or fifteen { in number, he stated. 
They tied him and whipped him and took his gun. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was in March, 1869, as he reported if to me. 

Anthony Bone; they took a gun away from him in 1869, and another in February, 
1870. They beat him over the head with a pistol because he did not give up his gun 
when they first demanded it. That was the reasou. He told me he gave up his gun 
the last time. 

_ Question. Was this done by men in disguise ? : | 

Answer. Yes, sir. As I stated, ail these facts were meponee to have been done by 
men in disenise. 

George Tillinseworth, i in the fall of 1279, was visited by men in disguise who dc- 
manded and took his gun. 

King Barrett; in January, 1670, men in disenise demanded and took his gun. 

Peter Acklyn; men in disguise ‘demanded and took his gun and put & rope aronnd 
his neck and hung him; I think he said because he was a ‘soldier. My memorandum 
says, “Was a soldier. ‘es 

Nathan Carter states that in J anuary, 1870, men in disguise took his gun. 

Timone Bell reported that in January, 187 0, they took ‘another gun from bim 

George Old; men in disguise demanded and took his gun. 

Peter Horton ; men in disguise demanded and took his gun from him. 

William Miller; ; in January, 1870, they demanded and took his gun. | 

Isaac Crutcher; in September, 1870, men in disguise demanded and took his gun and 
told him if he did not vote for the democrats they would hang him. It was reported 
to me—not by the woman herself—of a woman named 

Maria Terry ; that men in disguise demanded and took a gun from her.’ 

Randall Hayden reported that the Ku-Klux were at Mr. Pickens’s about August, 1870. 
They came there riding. 

Question. What did they do? 

Answer, They just rode around among them to let them know that they were still in 
existence. 

Question. Go on with your statement. 

Answer. John and Daniel McMahan, who nad been suldiers— 

Question. White or colored men ? : 

Answer. Colored men. 

Question. What did they report to yon? 

Answer. That in May, 1870, the Ku-Klux got after them about going to the ratifica- 
ion of the fifteenth amendment that was held at Huntsville, and then demanded their 
zuns, and Dan shot at them, and I understood from him ‘that they wounded one of 
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them. He had to be carried away, and they ran off and left them. Before that ther 
had, I suppose, a little fusilade there. They shot at and drove off a negro named Corey 
Luney, who was there at the place. 

Joseph Manning; in January, 1870, men in disguise came and broke down the door 
of his house. He} got out of the window, and they shot at him. He had to leave there,. 
and lost all his crop and work for 1870. There was a report made to me at the time— 
in June, 1870, I think it was—of a colored boy being hung, up in the north part of the 
county. The way I understood it was, he was taken by disguised men as he was com- 
ing from church on Sunday night, and the next morning he was found hanging to 
tree. | 

Question. Did you understand what he was hung for ? 

Answer, There were all kinds of rumors in regard to it, but I never could find out 
definitely what it was for. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. What was his name ? 
Answer. 1 do not remember his name. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was there any doubt about the fact of his being hung? 
Answer. There was no doubt about that fact. 

Question. And by disguised men ? 

Answer. That was the understanding at the time. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 
Question. Did you ever hear it contradicted ? 
Answer. No, sir; I do not think that I did. These papers here, I think, never pub- 
lished any notice of it. They very rarely put anything of the kind in the paper. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Are you speaking of the democratic paper ? 

Answer. Weill, all of them. They rarely refer to these things; they rarely refer to 
these outrages. | 

Wiley Strong reported to me in December, 1870, that two men came to his house. I 
think I sent a statement of the facts in his case to General Crawford. | 

Question. What were the particulars of his case ? 

Answer. He reported to me that the Ku-Klux came there—some two men—and broke 
into the house. They were having a dance, and he was shot, and they drove the bal- 
ance of the men out and ravished two women. I have seen the women, and conversed 
with them. They also killed aman. That was supposed to be done by two men by 
the name of Vickers and Hill. 

Question. When did it occur ? 

Answer. I think it was the 3d of December, 1870. That is my memorandum. 

. Question. In what part of the county is that ? 

Answer. That is wp near New Market. I have seen these two women and the widow 
of the man that was shot—Henry Clung, I think. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Who was it supposed to have been done by ? 
Answer. The rumor was that it was done by two men—Vickers and Hill. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were they in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were in disguise. 

Question. You say you have conversed with the women ? 

zinswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they verify the fact that they had been ravished ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; both of them stated that fact to me; that they had been ravished 
by these men. 

Question What was Clung killed or shot for ? 

Answer. Ido not know, sir. The negroes were having a little dance at the house, 
they told me, and these men rushed in on them. Some of the men, I understood, re- 
sisted them, and they drove them out, and then ravished these two women. ‘The 
women stated that fact to me. 

Frank Bett@lives at Mr. Mastin’s. In April, 1870, men in disguise took three guns 
from him. 

John Clark, in the spring of 1870, was taken out of his house and whipped by men 
in disguise. 

William Stecle; his mother reported the fact to me that men in disguise took him 
out and hung him by the neck for quite atime. They did not kill him—put a rope 
around his neck and strung him up, and kept him there for some time. 
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Question. What was his offense ? 

Answer. He said he did not know what it was for. 

Question. How many men were concerned in that outrage ® 

Anewer. I do not remember, sir, the number. I do not know that he told me. 

Elijah Townsend ; men in disguise took his. gun in the summer of 1870, and William 
Jones at the same time was whipped by these men in disguise. 

Gilbert Acklyn, in the fall of 1870, was visited by men in disguise, who took his. gun 
from him; also Philip Acklyn. Men in disguise demanded and took their guns from 
them. | 

Matt. Hammond reports that last spring, 1870, he received a letter sent to him by the 
Ku-Klux ordering him to leave his home, and stating that he should not live within 
twenty miles or he should be hung. It was reported to me that a colored man named 

John Kemp, in the fall of 1870, in coming to town with his team, with some cotton, 
was taken in the day-time and beaten by men in disguise. 

William Jones; in February, 1870, the Ku-Klux, as he called them, made him give 
up his gun, and caught 

John Jones at the same time and whipped him. He reports that his wife was lying 
sick in bed, on her death-bed, and these men, to scare her and make her tell where 
Jones was, shot their pistols off over her as shexwas Jying in bed. The brother of Wil- 
liam Gravit reported to me that in March, 1870, 

William Gravit, when he was sick in bed, was taken out by the Ku-Klux and chased 
through the wet. He said they canght him and were going to whip him. This brother 
that reported the fact, and some of his friends, followed them. They saw them coming 
and left the boy. He has since died; he died a month or two after that. I do not. 
know whether the chasing and the taking of him out of bed was the cause of his death 
or not. I asked that question, and the boy said he did not know. He got up after his 
sick spell, but was taken sick again and died. | 

Calvin Walker, in the spring of 1870, was taken out and whipped by men in disguise. 

John Bone, Jim Bone, and Benjamin Derrick reported that. men in disguise demanded 
aud took their guns from each of them in the fall of 1870, and at the same time they 
whipped Wesley Tucker. 

Jesse Miller reported that men in disguise took his gun in February, 1870. It was 
reported to me by the wife of ; 

Charles Burns, that men in disguise hunted for Aaron Tate in July, 1870, and Aaron. 
escaped, and they shot her husband in the back and arm. 

Edward Leslie reported to me that men in disguise took his gun in August, and it 
was reported to me that three colored men were whipped at Jackson Steel’s place, and 
one of them shot. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. In August of this year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; August, 1871. 

Question. Were they whipped by men in disguise? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Besides these, there are two or three cases of notoriety that were 
reported to me. I did not make any memorandum here. This negro, William Hen- 
derson, reported to me the facts of his case; also Mr. Weir’s case, in Limestone County, 
was reported to me, and a man named William Bryant, that was whipped down in 
Walker County, was reported. I believe the district attorney had these cases in hand. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 

Question. The other cases you have been giving heretofcre, I understand, eccurred in 
Madison County ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; ail of them. There has been considerable disturbance in Morgan 
County. 

en Have you any memorandum of them ? 

Answer. I have some few memorandums of Morgan County. 

Question. Give us the cases? 

Answer. I furnished General Crawford some of the cases, or rather the governor of 
Alabama—then Governor Smith—of some outrages that were committed there, and he 
employed an attorney to look after them ; but I do not think anything was done. I do 
not know. whether the grand jury ever found bills. 

Ruth Chapman reported to me that men in disguise whipped her and struck her 
over the head with a pistol. She has the scar. -I do not remember now which side of 
the face or head. That was in the spring of 1870. 

Simon Bush and Keziah Bush, two men, reported to me that they were whipped in 
the. spring of 1870. There was a colored man at the same time who was killed, I 
think, on the next plantation, by the name of Williams, and they shot another man. 
I saw Simon and Keziah. This other man was shot in the arm. I disremember his 
name now. I think it was.in Apri. 

Question. In what year was that? 

Answer. In 1870. A colored man calling himself George Washington Holliday; men 
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yn disguise came to his mother’s house, where he was; got into the house and took him 
@ prisoner, but he knocked them down and escaped. They left word with his mothor 
for him to leave there by teu o’cleck Monday morning. This was in April, 1871. Ho 
had been a soldier, and reinained North after the war; returned in February, 1871, to 
see his mother and sisters. General Crawford has a statement from him, I think. I 
took his affidavit and sent him down to Mr. Day to try to havo them prosccuted, but I 
do not know what Mr. Day did; I never have heard from Mr. Day the result of if. I 
know the man staid here a week or ten days, waiting to see if they could do anything, 
and got tired and went back North. I think he was ving in cither Wisconsin or 
Michigan. | 

Question. Was he a white man? 

Answer. No, sir; acolored man. He had been a soldier. They afterward, I under- 
stood, whipped his sister, and abused her very much. In Jackson County, at Steven- 
son, there isa community (I suppose that Mr. Lakin roperted that fact) of some society 
from Pittsburgh that bought some ground there and put some negroes upon it; that | 
it sold them the lots, and they were to pay for them by installments. I think the 
Treedmev’s Bureau built a schooi-house and donated some money. That was, burnt, I 
think, in the summer of 1868, They have. been continually the mark for these dis- 
guised men to annoy and worry. | 

Question. You mean that colony? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; that colony. The ladies that were teaching the school there have 
‘several times written to me letters, asking military protection. I thmk General Craw- 
ford has the letters. I always forwarded them to him. Lewis Jackson and others, 
jast spring, in March, were arrested, I think, on suspicion of firing into some house. 
‘Lhey arrested these ien there, and at night the Ku-Klux came and took them out of 
a stockade they had been putin, and were just about to hang them. Their friends 
telegraphed up here to General Crawford, and he at once sent down some soldiers, and 
that, I have no doubt, saved their lives. At the same time there was a man named 
Samuel Lawler, who was shot by the Ku-Klux. The people from Jackson came up 
here by car- loads two or threo days. Isuppose there were one hundred of them. 
They fled and left ever ything v, 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. About March, 1870. Eight or ten of them are still in town, and have not 
vet gone back. Some had pigs and cows, and horses, &c., and just left them there. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you know them? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I have seen Lawler and Jackson and Sir Daniel. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How far is that from Huntsville? 


Answer. It is the terminus cf the ene and Charioston Railroad, and of the 
Chattanooga road. 


By Mr. Buckiry: 


Question. It is the point of union of the two roads—Stevenson, Alabama? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was reported to me that disguised men shot and killed Ned 
‘Larkin in December, 1870, and shot his son, but did not kill him. This occurred at 
Larkinsville, Jackson County, Alabama. That was Teported to me by Mr. Latham, 
the collector of the United States revenue. 

Question. An account of that Larkin case was pubbened in the Democrat, was it 
“mot? 

Answer. I think so. I see the Jackson County papers. I have seen a dozen accounts 
ef outrages there until it got to be an old thing, and there seemed to be no way of 
doing anything with them, and I quit trying to do anything there. The widow of 
Eliott Fearn reported to me that, in October, 1869, her husband was taken from his 
house, and the next morning he was found riddled with bullets. 


By Mr. Brain: 

Question. What is hor name? | 

Answer. 1 forget her name. His namewas Elliott Fearon. It is just at the edge of 
‘Marshall County. She was co excited that, even two or three months afterward when 
£ saw her, she could not tell whether the men were in disguise or not, or how many 
here were. Isent her up to Marshall to have the county prosecuted under the Ku-Klux 
daw. The solivitor of the county promised to attend to the matter. I do not know 
whether he has ever done anything or not. In Lawrence County it was reported to 

26 (and Lreferred the matter to General Crawford) that some men threatened Wash-~ 
ington McDaniel’s house, and he got some of his friends to go there. The Ku-Klux in 
disguise attacked them. It was reported to me by a man they sent up witha letter 
0 me, to ask for troops for protection. They had killed one man and wounded another. 
.« referred the matter to General Crawford, and also called Governor Smith’s attention 
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to it when he was down trying that Patona matter. Idonct know what was done, 
or whether anything was ever done about it. That is the extent of my memorandum. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 

Question. State whether you had reasonato believe, at the time these cases were 
reported to you, that the parties told the truth. oer 

Answer. I think they did, sir. I firmly believe that they told the truth. 

Question. How did these men in disguise vary in numbers at the commission of these 
outrages? State the maximum and minimum. 

Answer. Sometimes there would be two or three; sometimes a dozen. Ihave heard 
cf twenty-five, thirty, and forty, and J have heard of one or two occasions where there 
have been hundreds, but I always looked upon that as the story of troops who were 
excited. | 

Question. You think they were exaggerated ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; like this thread-bare subject of Judge Thurlow’s death here. 
Everybody said there were five hundred at that time. lsaw them here, and I feel 
confident that there were over one hundred, for I counted the files of several—enough 
to show me that there were over one hundred, but Iknewthat there were nothing like five 
hundred. In Athens, when the officers began to take their positions under the State: 
constitution, Judge Thurlow told me he made ademand upon the probate judge of — 
that county, and they refused to give him up the office; and when Congress passed a 
law saying those who did not should be fined, they sent for him to come up there. He 
went there and made his demand, and they refused to give it to him, and the night 
they expected him back they expected him to come with troops, and. everybody told 
me there were at least five hundred Ku-Klux there, and when the train arrived from 
Decatur they rushed down to it, as.was supposed to make an attack on Thurlow and 
whoever was there to protect him; but he was not there. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 

Question. How many Ku-Klux were there? 

Answer. Everybody said there were five hundred. I think the gentleman on the 
opposite side of the question said that as a scare, and the other side said it from excite- 
ment and fright. I suppose there were about two hundred. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q@uestion. In what year was that? 

Answer. That was in 1868, just before the cliice was given up to his possession. They 
came after him once after that, but did not get hnm. He was sleeping at a neighbor's 
house. | : 

Question. Did he live at Athens? 

Answer. No, sir; he was running a plantation down near Mooresville, and boarded in 
Athens. They said there were some two or three hundred of them there; they called 
at the house where he staid,-but he got a “notice,” as the saying is; he told me that 
some one asked him where he was living, and he told them; and they made the 
remark, “ You had better change your abode,” and he went over and staid at another 
house that night, and they did not find him. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you ever see any disguised men in Athens while you were there ? 

Answer. Well, I was there from the Ist of October, 1868, until the Ist of February, 
1869. I saw twelve men, on the 24th of October, ride into town about 10 o’clock; there 
were twelve of them, my memorandum states. 

By Mr. Rice: 

Question. Do you mean 10 o’clock in the day-time ? 

Answer. In the day-time. They had a flag, or rather a loug white streamer on @ 
pole, trimmed with red. They were dressed in a very fancy costume. When I first 
saw them, I thought they were in advance of some circus company, but an old negro, 
who was living in the country, very much excited, came up into my office, and said that 
was the Ku-Kiux. I went down to look at them. Isaw their masks on their faces. 
They appeared to be hail fellow well met with the citizens, and staid there, my mem- 
orandunm says, over two hours. 

Question. Did you see them on any other occasion ? 

Answer. I saw them on the day of the presidential election. 

Question. What did they do then ? 

Answer, Lieutenant Lynch, the officer in command of the troops, came into my office 
very much excited. I asked what was the matter. He said, “ Those infernal scoundrels 
had the’audacity to come into town, and asked me what my instructions were.” He 

said that he had told them he would not hold any intercourse with them, and for them 
to leave; and he asked me to go down. He asked me to go down stairs with him. He 
told me, going down, that one of them asked him if he would bold intercourse with 
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them through the mayor, and his remark was, “I will have nothing to do with you 
one way or the cther.” That is it as nearasIcan remember. This fellow in disguiso 
then went off and saw the mayor, and they conversed some time. We got down, and 
then they came back and rode up to where Lynch and I were standing. I supposed ho 
wanted to talk, and I drew to one side and went back to my office. Lieutenant Lynch 
told me the fellow said, ‘‘We found out from the mayor that you are here for protec- 
tion, and we won’t stay here. It is allright; good-bye,” or something of that kind, and 
rode in the town, around the court-house. The court-house is situated in the center of 
the town of Athens, just as it isin this place. They were from the northeast corner. 
When I saw them they were there in the northeast corner, on the railroad. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 

Question. How strong were they in numbers? 

Answer. Six or eight, I think; I know there were more tuan itive. 

Question. Were they mounted and armed ? 7 | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did not see that they had arms with them at that time; if they 
had, they were concealed about their persons ; I saw them once afterward, but I do not 
remember what date it was ; they were in the town, some five or six of them; I think that 
was some of the boys who slipped out cf town in the afternoon, and put on the dis- 
guises and came in; but they used to be riding through Athens constantly at night; I 
never saw them, for I had no occasion to go out at night; [did not know whether 1 
was safe, and kept at home in my boarding-house. 7 

Question. You have given the committee a great many instances of outrages in Madi- 
son, Jackson, Morgan, and Limestone Counties. I wish you to state to the committee 
how many men, if any, have been punished for these outrages. 

Answer. Well, sir, 1 do not know that any one has been punished in this region of 
country ; [have had parties up; I have brought them in town; sent for them espe- 
cially before the grand juries of this county, and before the United States grand juries, 
and I have yet to hear of the first one being punished. I also sent men to Jackson, 
Morgan, and Limestone Counties, and to Lauderdale and Lawrence. Of course, after 
the parties complaining went into the grand jury, that is the end of my information. 
The negroes would come to me very frequently, and I would say to them this: “ You 
understand that you have no right to tell me what takes place in the grand jury room, 
or anybody else;” and I have not heard of the case of these parties being arrested, ex- 
cept in two cases that were arrested upon indictment of the United States grand jury 
for the maltreatment of this boy, William Blair, and for the beating of a negro preacher 
named Dean Reynolds, over in Morgan County. 

Question. What is the reason that the law has not been enforced against these men? 

Answer. Well, sir, I cannot tell you; I have been at the sheriff of this county time 
and again to exerc’se his authority, and he would say this to me: “I have nobody to 
protect’ me.” | 

By Mr. BUucKLey : 

Question. Is it not very diffcnit to detect the criminals who commit these offenses in 
disguise ? 

Answer. It is hard, of course. The negroes are so frightened they cannot tell in many 
instances, but in these two cases that I speak of, parties were identified ; these.are the 
only two instances that I know of in which the parties were arrested. . Some time 
back, but lately in the United States court, through the energy of Judge Minnis, 
some parties have been arrested and taken up. 

By the CHAIRMAN : 

Question. Has there at any time been an earnest effort on the part of the community 

to bring these men to justice? 

Answer. I haven’t ever seen it. 

Question. Suppose the community had set their faces against these crimes, and mado 
an earnest and united effort to prevent them, and punish them wherever they oecurred, 
could they have been prevented ? 

Answer. They could. I forgot to mention one fact. When this man Burns was shot, 
- some gentlemen, Mr. Pickett and others, down at ‘Trianna Station, did make an effort, 
and, I believe, had the parties arrested for that; that was in this county; that is tho 
only successful effort that I know of that has been made. They made a gteat fuss 
about arresting these men, Vickers and Hill, but it never amounted to anything. I 
could hear of the men being every day right where these parties pretended to be hunt- 
ing forthem. The negroesthey abused came to me several times, and wanted to know 
if they had the right to take these men up, but they said they were afraid, after they 
book them, to bring them to Huntsville, but if they could get white men there, they 
would take them and deliver them over to them; but they were afraid themselves to 
risk bringing them the distance from where they would take them to this place. 
When I was in Atheus, I had occasion to see one of the influential men there, Mr. Tan- 
ner, and I plead and begged him to set his face against these outrages and come ous 
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against them. I told him, “If you'and men like you will de this, ié will all step at 
once ;” but he would neither say aye nor nothing; he just shook his head. I know 
very well that if the leading men in this town would set their faces against it, it would 

stop; butthey are do- -nothings ; they say nothing as far as I know. I have never heard 
of any bill being found against these parties, except these men, Vickers an tl Hill, but 
T have sent a great many before it. 

Question. You mean before the grand jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I sent men over in Morgan county, and Mr. Brickle, the lawyer, 
said he would see that the men got before the grand jury, but I have understood that 
there was no indictment found by the grand jury at that term of court. Afterward, 
or just before, a bill was found in the United States court against the men, and, i 
think, the marshal told me he had had them arrested and bound over, but they have 
never had a trial. 

Question. What have the leading, influential men in the community been in the habit 
of saying in respect to these outrages? 

Answer. I have had but very little intercourse with the influential men, here, my 
business not being in that line; personally, I have no intercourse with them, and I have 
never heard them say anything. — 

Question. Mr. Wager, it has been said by witnesses here that this Ku-Klux organiza- 
tion was dissolved in the fallof 1868. Other witnesses say in the summer of 1869. I 
will ask you to state to the committee your opinion as to whether that organization 
has ever, to this day, been disbanded ? 

Answer. My idea of the disbandment is this: That the original men that were first 
led into the Ku-Klux organization have withdrawn, but the ‘same organization, or the 
same mode of treatment, has been continued by these men in. disguise. 

Question. Do you mean to say it has been continued down to the present time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think that the action of the Government in regard to the North 
Carolina Ku-Klux affairs there, and the anticipation of this committee coming down 
here, has stopped any demonstration in. this county. It has been my experience that 
the Ku-Klux always remain quiet during what is called the planting season—that is, 
the time of putting the crop in the ground—and. remain so until the time they call 
‘laying by the crop,” and then they would commence again, and so on, until the time 
to put the crop in the ground again, or make preparations for it. 

Question. Then these outrages are rather periodical ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; periodical. Long through the summer I would hear of some out- 
rages, but my idea was that they wanted to. get the crop in the ground, and anything 
to punish these men they would reserve until after that was done, and then, after the 
crop was laid by, they would commence again. 

Question. They would reserve the punishment so as to not interfere with the labor of 
the negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. If any dispute occurred on the plantation, between the white men 
and the negroes, they would let it go by for two or three weeks, saying nothing about 
it except, perhaps, “ You will catch the devil some time,” or some such expression. 
Then some men would come in, and either drive the negroes away or whip them, but 
did it in such away that the’ man at whose place it was would appear not to be. 
mixed up in doing it. That is what I drew from their statements. 

Question. You have related a good many cases where negroes’ houses were visited 
and their guns taken away from them ; what was done with those guns and pistols? 

Answer. I can’t tell you what was done with them. I have heard from two or three 
negroes, but I did not find that out until since you gentlemen have been here; I made 
that inquiry. It seems that along in 1868, they would go to a house and ask a negro 
where his gun was; they knew he had one. They would take the gun and ammuni- 

tion away from the negroes. They would ask the negro for his gun. The negroes 

generally said they had none. They would say, “ You have got one. We will give 
you until such a day to take it to Markham’s mill, and deposit it there.” Several told 
me they had taken them there. One old man went to the mill, and he said he saw a 
thousand stored there. Very often they would take the guns from the negroes and break 
them, and they would afterward find them all broken and battered’ up; in a few 
instances that has been reported to me, but not many. 

Question. What seemed to be the object i in taking the guns from the negroes ? 

Answer. To keep the negroes from having arms about them. They would take the 
guns, generally, at one visit, and then if they did not succeed in getting tem, the next 
time they would come they ‘would whip them. They would come until they got their 
guns. I suppose that the object was to keep the negroes down. They pment they. 
had no right to have guns. ‘Thatis what they say to “them 

Question. Did you understand from these negroes, who ‘reported to you, that the 
men who visited them attempted to coerce them in their political action? 

Answer. Before these laws of Congress were passed, they made direct threats and 
everything else of the kind. to them; so the negroes reported to:me ; but after these 
acts of Congress were passed, they would do it in an indirect way. 
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Quesiion. Do you refer to the civil rights bill? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the enforcement act of 1870, and the Ku-Klux bill of 1871. 

Question. Do you know whether the negroes were to any considerable extent intimi- 
dated and prevented from voting in accordance with their sentiments? = 
— Answer. Well, sir, 1 think there is to this day considerable intimidation among them. 
In fact, they have stated it to me in the region around Newmarket. I have conversed with 
two or three men about the election; we are just about having one now, and taking an 
interest init. I have seen a good many men inthe last month. Ihave had statementa 
from them that they are afraid to vote at this place. They are not afraid to vote at 
the dhy of election, but they are afraid of the consequences thereafter to them for 
voting. This is what they state to me, and it has been generally so reported to me. 
The practice at the polls has been where the negroes go to vote that by some means or 
other their tickets would be democratic tickets. Men would ask to see their tickets, 
and they not being able to read their tickets, they could not tell what was on the ticket, 
and it could be changed, and the result would show ademocratic vote; but the negroes 
have, as a general thing,.all voted in Huntsville, just because they were afraid to vote 
at the other precincts. At Madison Station and Trianna some voted, but the general 
body of them always come to Huntsville. | | 

Question. How largely do you think the negro vote would be. increased if they were 
relieved of all apprehension of trouble in case they voted ? 

Answer. I can hardly tell. I have always contended that we have a negro majority 
in this county. That is my conviction; but the other side always said that they never 
turn out thoroughly and voted, and if they did they would beat the negro vote by two 
or three hundred votes. There seemed to be a good many white men in this region that 
did not want to vote the democratic ticket, and were afraid to vote the republican 
ticket, and did not vote at all. I have met several negroes in this last week who told 
me that they had not voted; that they wanted to vote, but were afraid to. 

Question. We heard, yesterday, from a witness, that two democratic negro clubs had 
been formed in this county, of considerable strength in numbers. Have you any idea 
that the negroes in this county ever vote the democratic ticket, except under duress— 
under apprehension ? 

Answer. Well, sir; there may be some four or five men in and around Huntsville, and 
there may be a few scattered in the precincts, that vote that ticket willingly; but I 
think, take the general body of them, if they vote that ticket at all, they vote it either 
because they dowt know they are voting the democratic ticket or by compulsion; if 
not direct, indirect threats. , 

Question. What is the state of feeling here in regard to white men coming frum the 
North and settling in Alabama ? 

Answer. My understanding of the matter is, that they do not want anybody down 
here. If aman does come down here with plenty of money, and is a democrat and 
votes the democratic ticket, he is a good fellow. That is about the amount of it. But 
those that have not plenty of money, and do not vote the democratic ticket, I don’t 
think they have much use for them. 

Question. Are they under par here ? 

Answer. Well, I should judge so, sir, from my experience. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question! Did you ever witness any attenipt to mark citizeus who voted the republi- 
can ticket and keep a list of their names? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have the honor to belong to the black-list that was published in 
Montgomery, that voted for the constitutional convention in 1867. 

Question. Did you ever know any other attempt made by any one to keep a list of 
republicans as they voted at the polls? | 
Answer. At the presidential election in 1868, when I was at Athens, I had not been 

there sufficient time to entitle me to a vote, and did not vote; but I was around the 
polls considerably, and I saw Mr. Daniel Coleman standing at the polls with a pencil 
and paper in his hand, and I understood that he was taking the names of those who 
voted for General Grant. I went in to the election-box, and called the attention of the 
sheriff to the fact, and asked him whether Mr. Coleman was not within thirty feet of 
the polls, but he did not pay any attention to it. 

Question. Do you know a gentleman in this county by the name of Moss? 

Answer. I don’t know whether I have been introduced to him or not. 

Question. Is he a man of means? 

Answer. He is said to be 4 man of means. He was recommended by gentlemen, an&é 
is.one of the candidates as county commissioner upon our ticket—the republican 
ticket. 

Question. Has he been in the county for some time ? | | 

Answer. He has been here—I can’t tell you how long—but two or three years. He. 
may have been here when I came here, in 1&69. 
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Question. Do you know whether he has purchased a couple of plantations in this 
county ? : 

Answer. Tonly know it by rnmor. He lives out in the country. I have seen him 
frequently at Mr. Vandeventer’s hardware store, or the store that used to be Mr. Van- 
deventer’s. J have understood that be purchased two plantations here. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. What is the feeling here toward native white men of the South who vote 
the republican ticket ? 

Answer. They look upon them worse than they do upon carpet-baggers—they used to, 
I know; that is, taking the public prints as guides. 

Question. What is the feeling of native whites in regard to universal suffrage ? 

Answer. I have not heard them say much about it. This has been one trouble here. 
They want the negro to vote, provided he don’t bother them. That is the idea—to put 
the negro off somewhere by himself, and let him have all the rights he wants there. 
That is my opinion of their notion of the matter. They do not want to go to the polls 
and vote with the negro here. They look upon him as not in a conditicn to vote. 

Question. Are they generally in favor of negro schools? 

Answer. It was not so at first, but they begin to see the advantage it isto them. The 
negroes rather prefer to work when their children can go to school. Ithink that has 
changed the sentiment. I have met a great many persons in the county that take an 
interest in the matter. After I had been here awhile there was a change made in the 
educational part of the Bureau, and I was appointed a kind of superintendent of edu- 
cation, and I saw a good many persons through the county. At that time they wanted 
to get money appropriated by the Bureau to assist in paying schools on their places, 
but it was only here and there. 

Question. Did I understand you that, until quite lately, the democratic newspapers 
teok no notice whatever, and published no account of these murders and whippings 
and other outrages that you have described ? 

Answer. They used to publish them now and then, but there were a great many that 
cccurred that they never took any notice of, and whenever they saw anything pub- 
lished in the North in regard to these outrages, they always denounced them as lies and 
everything of the kind. 

_ eee You mean outrages described in the northern papers as having occurred 
ere | : 

Answer. Yes, sir; in Alabama and other States. They denounced them as false. 
They called them radical lies and everything else of the kind. | 

Question. Did they attempt to cover un ahd conceal the offenses which were being 
committed here ? ; 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think they did. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. When were you informed that your testimony would be taken? 

Answer. Last night they told me to appear this morning.. 

Question. Were you not notified previously ? 

Answer. No, sir; .I do not think I was. I was notified or sent for yesterday morning 
to come; but yesterday evening I was notified to come this morning. 

Question. Do you live in this town? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ; . 

Question. Have you been here since the committee came? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you becn in the city ail the time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

~ Question. Did you have any conversation with any member of the committee? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When ? 

Answer, At the rooms of the committees. 

Question. I asked you when it was. 

Answer. The night I heard Mr. Buckley was here. 

Question. The first night? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long since? 

Answer. I think it was Thursday or Friday night of last week. 

Question. Did you recite to him any or all of these facts that you have stated? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Did you tell him what you could prove generally ? | 

Answer. No, sir. He asked me if I had anything to state, and I told him a number 
of facts that I knew, that I had already furnished to General Crawford; and_ that I 
had given Mr. Lakin some statements, and that I didn’t think I had many additioral 
facts to state beyond those they had. I asked him what period of time the committee 
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would cover. He said he did not know, but he thought the committes would only. 
cover the facts of 1870. I said that if I met with any additional facts to what I had 
already, I would send them ; and as parties would come in to me, hearing that the Ku- 
Klux committee was here, I would send them up here to be examined from my office. 
Mr. Buckley told me yesterday—I think it was yesterday—that they wanted me to 
opp They sent for me. Then he asked me to appear this morning, and I made 
my list out. | : 

‘Ousilion. Was there any intimation at the first interview you had with him that 
you would be a witness ? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not sointimate tome. He said if I had any facts he would 
like to have them. I said if any cases came under my notice, and I knew of any par- 
ties, I would send the parties to him to be examined, or to the committee. 

Mr. Biarr: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an opportunity of cross-examining 
this witness at the session this evening. He has been called to prove so many facts 
that I cannot rebut his evidence in the limited time allowed me, and the committee 
proposes to leave here this evening. It is, to say the least, a very remarkable thing 
that a witness of this kind should be called at such a late period, when the committee 
has been in session here for so many days, and this witness, who was at hand all the 
time, has not been examined until this the last day. I hope, therefore, that the 
further examination of the witness will be postponed until this evening, that I may 
have the opportunity of testing his knowledge and information by consultation with 
persons here. I think it is a very unreasonable thing that this witness should be pre- 
duced at this time, after the determination of the committee has been arrived at ‘to 
adjourn from Huntsville this evening. It leaves me no time whatever to procure :re- 
butting evidence. The character of his testimony was known to the committee from 
the first day of our sojourn, and he might have been called at that time. I ask that 
his further examination be adjourned until this evening. | 

Mr. BUCKLEY: I would like to ask the witness a question. 

The CHAIRMAN: You may proceed to ask if. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Please state to the committee whether or not you were notified by the ser- 
geant-at-arms yesterday morning, at nine o’clock, that you were wanted here? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I was. 

Question. Did you appear some time in the forenoon ? 

Answer. I came in the forenoon. At the time the sergeant-at-arms came, I was at 
breakfast, and I wanted to make some change in my apparel before coming up. ‘I 
went into my room to do that, and my wife was going out to spend the day, and I got 
Mr. Vandeventer’s buggy, took her up to Mr. Vandeventer’s as quick as I could, and 
then came right here and reported; but there was another witness before me, and I 
came here in the afternoon. | 

Question. When you came in the forenoon, you found a witness who had been sum- 
moned by the minority already on the stand ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; they told me that Mr. Lowe was on the stand. 

Question. And so you could not give your testimony ? - 

Answer. J could not. I came up again after dinner, and then I told Mr. Green to re- 
port to the marshal that I was going over to the land-office, and if they wanted me -I 
would be there. As I came back, I sent word to the marshal that I was going home, 
and would remain there at their service; and I remained all day at the service of tho 
committee. 

By Mr. Rice: 

Question. Were you not told by members of the committee heretofore that if General 
Crawford came here and furnished the information he had your testimony would not 
be wanted ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Prior to yesterday morning that was the understanding; that 
was what I was told—that if General Crawford came here, my testimony would not be 
wanted. 

Question. General Crawford bas not come, has he? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BuCKLEY: J would like to state that I was informed by General Crawiord’s as- 
sistant adjutant general—Captain Gallagher, of this place—that General Crawford 
yesterday morning was still in Louisville, Kentucky, and-.probably could not reach 
here this week, and probably not rntil after the committee had left this place. Up to 
that time, so far as I am aware, no determination was bad on the part of the committee 
to summon Mr. Wager before it. Captain Gallagher reported to me about nine o’clock © 
njght before last that that was the case. He had just received the dispatch then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The minority have the same means of cross-examining Mr. Wager 
that the majority have had in cross-examining Mr. Day, Captain Richardson, and 
Solonel Lowe, who testified at very considerable length. I do not, for myself, see that 
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any ground is laid why the cross-examination of Mr. Wager should not proceed, as has 
been the uniform custom of proceeding. } 
Mr. Buarr. Well, sir, I decline to cross-examine him on the part of the minority. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, Ccteder 14, 14671. 
JOHN A. LILE sworn and examined, 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness is called by the minority, I will ask General Blair to 
examine him. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. State your residence. 

Answer. Trinity Station, on the Memphis road. in Morgan County. 

Question. Is it this side of Decatur ? 

Answer. It is beyond Decatur, six miles. 

Question. How long have you been employed upon that road ? 

Answer. For about five or six years. 

Question. Have you been superintendent at that station? 

Answer. No, sir, I have been merely freight agent. 

Question. State, if you please, whether there was a democratic club of negroes at that 
station about three years ago. | 

Answer. It was not a democratic club of negroes ; it was mixed, white and black. 

Question. Was Jesse Brown a member of that club? 

Answer. Yes, sir, Jesse was a member of it. 

Question. Do you recollect Henry Hamlin ? 

Answer. I do not remember him. 

Question. Do you recollect that about three years ago Jesse Brown and other negroes 
were whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I recollect it very well. 

Question. By disguised men ? 

Answer, They said they were disguised men, and that they were whipped. Isaw tho 
marks of the whipping. I live within a few miles of the station, and that is my placo 
of business. 

Question. Why was this attack made on the negroes ? 

Answer. At home. 

Question. Why ? 

Answer. I don’t know why it was. I talked with the negroes. They all came to me 
as soon as I went down. There were different reasons ; some said that I had got them 
into trouble by forming that democratic club. I was president of the club myself. 
Others said that they thought they had recognized some of the men. One boy, in par- 
ticular, that was whipped, said that he thought he recognized a man that was going 
to see a mulatto girl that he was going to see, and he thought that was the reason he 
was whipped. But my opinion about it was, and it is the general idea in the neigh- 
borhood, that it was against our club. 

Question. It was the intention to break up your democratic club? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And by intimidation prevent these men from remaining in the cinb? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was about a week after we formed the cinb, and I had over a 
hundred colored members. 

Question. Is that your impression about tie matter—your belief? 

Answer. That is my belief about it. 

Question. What is this belief founded upon ? 

Answer. My belief is just founded upon this: It never had happened beture, and we 
had just formed our club, and I could tell no other reason why, unless it was cur club; 
and the negroes never would come back to the club any more. 

Question. Then the negroes were of the same impression, were they ? 

Answer. They were of the same impression. Now, aside from the railroad hands, a 
great many hands were ou the farms adjacent, and one man, in particular, he is the 
leader of the negroes in the neighborhood, and the most influential man, had a good 
many under his control, and be hired a good many to work, and he told me that that 
was the impression that they had formed, or the idea—that it was done against them 
because they bad joined the democratic club. That was his statement. 

Question. Who do you suppose did it? What persons, and where were they from? 

Answer. Well, sir, we thought they were from the mountain country, the line of 
mountains south of us,and I felt so much interest for the negroes that I got on my 
horse, and got several other men to go with me, to follow the tracks and see where they 
came from, and we followed them several miles out in that mountainous country and 
came back; we did not make any discoveries. After several months there was a man 
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hung on the mountain there at night. Those parties were discovered. Some of them 
were arrested and put in jail, and the citizens around the jail-were called on to guard 
them while in jail, to prevent their being released, and then they were sent over to 
Athens, in Limestone County, and they were released out of that jail. Those men 
were, I think, the same parties that visited our place and visited these negroes. 

Question. Who were they ; were they radicals or republicans ? | 

Answer. There were some radicals and some democrats too. Their politics I don’t 
know. I know they are a most trifling class of men. I don’t know so much about 
their politics. 

Question. They were from the mountains? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. Did the people in that immediate neighborhood sympathize with the 
negroes ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; certainly they did. 

@uestion. The people in the neighborhoed were what in politics? 

Answer. They were all democrats. We live in the valley there; we have the negroes 
to work our farms, and we consider it our duty to protect them, and we have always 
felt that sympathy for them that they were entitled to. 

Question. Brown testified here that when he was being whipped he tried to raise his 
head up, and was struck by a man with a spur on his foot, a heavy spur, that broke 
his skull. 

Answer. I recollect, he told me about that. Te did have ascar on the temple; he 
showed me where Le said he was spurred on the temple. 

Question. Was it a very serious injury ? 

Answer. It did not look so that morning. He had a handkerchief tied around his 
head. I pulled the handkerchief to one side and examined it. He seemed to have 
been cut through the skin. 

Question. What did he think he was whipped for? 

Answer. He said he did not know what for. 

(Question. He was a member of your democratic club ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Jesse was a member of our democratic club. 

Question. Was it well known in the neighborhood that these men were members of 
the democratic club? : | 

Answer. In the neighborhood I suppose the idea was that all the negroes were join- 
ing the club, They were coming in every day. I knew the negroes in the neighbor- 
hood better than anybody else, particularly the railroad negroes. 

Question. The existence of that club was well known in that neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was well-known in that neighborhood. It was increasing Very 
yapidly. Nearly everybody came in, white and black, and joined the elub., 

Question. This had the efiect cf breaking it np? 

Answer. Most effectually. 

Question. It broke it up? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. What year was that? 

Answer. I think it was in 1868. 

Question. How long before the presidential election ? 

Answer. Just 2a short time before. 

Question. This was in Morgan County, I understand? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And all white settlers in that region voted the democratic ticket, I under- 
stand you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the valley. — 

Question. Were there a good many negroes there ? 

Answer. A great many. 

Question. And they were all democrats ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think they had all joined the club, not the negroes. They 
had been in the habit of all voting all one way, but I being a democrat, 1 wanted them 
to go my way, and I formed this club and respectfully stated the case, that I would 
like for the negroes to go my way and let us all go together and not be at enmity. 

Question. How many negroes did you have in your service or employment, one way 
and another ? , | 

Answer. I don’t know that Ihad any one. I had someliving on my land. I had 
rented my land to them. 

Question. How many negro renters had you? 

Answer. I think I had about fourteen families. 

Question. Did your democratic neighbors have renters likewise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. Were all the negroes that joined your club the tenants of democratic land- 
hoeiders ? 
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Answer. No, sit; some of them were railroad hands. 

Question. Mainly tenants of democratic land-holders ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. What were the politics of the man or men who employed the nogroes upon 
the railroad ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I donot know, President Tate, E think, was a democrat. To 
was president of the road. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Do you mean Colonel Sam Tate? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Who, upon the raiiroad, employed tiie negroes? Waat was tho title of his 
office ? 

Answer. The oversecr, I reckon ; the overseer of those hands, 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. At that time it was Troxel. 

Question. Was he a republican or a democrat ? 

Answer. I never knew his politics; I never learned; if seems to mo FE iearned ib 
afterward. I think after he lived there I learned he was not a democrat. 

Question. Was it Troxel who hired them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so, generally. 

Question. Did he remain there until after the presidential election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he a member of your club? 

Answer, No, sir; I think not. 

Question. Were the officers of the read democrats ? 

Answer. Ido not know whether they were ornot. I know the men, but wever knew 
their politics. ._ I suppose they were; they are nice men. 

Question. What arguments did you use with the negroes to induce them to come 
into your club ? | 

Answer. Tused this argument: that they had been voting differently from the white 
people generally, and I would say, “ Boys, let us all go together and be friendly, and 
not have any more strife among us in politics or anything else about it.” They 
readily consented. I thought it was right that we should have no difficulties, 

Question. Did you use any arguments other than you have named to induce them to 
vote for the ticket of Seymour and Blair? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t remember that I did. I might have used some other 
similar arguments. 

Question. Did the negroes readily fali in with your suggestion ? 

Answer. Readily. 

Question. Had you a written constitution ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Any ceremony of initiation ? 

Answer. No, sir; none at all. 

Question. How, then, did they become members of the club? 
| Answer. In the first place we had a meeting. Mr. Woiden, from Decatur, was there. 
I being no speaker myself, invited him to come down and make a specch to us, white 
and black, and when he got through we had alist headed “ Democratic Club of Decatur,” 
and we all signed our naies. 

Question. Did the negroes put their names down ? 

Answer. They had them put down; none of them couid write, D believe. 

Question. Do you think they did it willingly ? 

Answer. Perfectly so. 

Question. Do you think they were anxious to voto for Seymour and Blair? 

Answer. At that time they seemed to be; but nore cf them did it, [ understand, 
afterward. 

Question. How large a body of mon in disguise visited the negroes at the time you 
speak of ? | 

Answer. The negroes thought there were some nine or ten. 

Question. How many negroes were disciplined by the Ku-Kivx that night! 

Answer. Were what ? | | 

Question. Were whipped ? 

Answer. Some ten; as many as that. They were not only railroad negroes, vut they 
whipped around in the neighborhood on plantations. 

Question. How many negroes had joined your democratic club ? 

Answer. I don’t remember the precise number; but I would state in round numbers 
that it was a hundred. 

Question. There was, then, only a tenth part of the democratic negroes that were 
whipped ? 
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Answer. I should suppose so. 

Question. What proportion did you say ? 

Answer. About a tenth or twelfth part. 

Question. Do you know whether the disguised men who inflicted those whippings 
were white or black ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. It never has been determined to this day. 

Answer. The general belief is that they were white men. 

Question. And the men who were subsequently arrested and put in the jail at Athexs 
were supposed to be a part of that gang ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You said that pares were democrats and bane appabhcans 2 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can you give the names of the republicans who were supposed to be im- 
plicated in that gang ? 

Answer. There is one man by the name of West; I think he was a republican; ke 
always passed as such in our country. 

Question. Who else ? 

Answer. A man named Tucker. . 

Question. Any one else? 

Answer. I don’t remember the names of others. 

Question. It was a mere matter of supposition, was it? 

Answer. Of course. 

Question. That these were a part of the gang who whipped the negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Some time after that there was a negro who lived in that neigk- 
pdorhood, who ‘was rather a bad man, came up to our little station, on one occasion, and 
fell out with these two men I have just mentioned, West. and Tucker. They had a 
difficulty about something, I don’t know what, and ‘he ran home to get his gun and 
come back there; and these other men went off and armed themselves; and “they all 
left the place ; and I don’t know what became of them. Some. week or. two after that 

there was a raid of disguised men, I suppose disguised, went to that negro’s house and 
surrounded it, and inflicted punishment upon him ; and I thought that was done on 
account of the difficulty that occurred at my place. 


By Mr. Buckley : 


Question. You think that was a personal matter ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I think that was a personal matter. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Who was this man that. was hanged ? 

Answer. Sapp 

Question. A colored man ? 

Answer. No, sir; a white man. 

Question. What. was he hung for? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir. , 

Question. Are those the only instances of visitations by the Ku-Klux, so called, that 
you know of? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What other instances have fallen under your observation ? 

Answer. I have mentioned two cases, I believe? 

_ Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. There was a case of an old man who lived on my plantation, who was taken 
out and murdered, killed, one Saturday night, and I suppose it was done by disguised 
men. I talked with his children about it next day and they said they had something 
over their faces. There were five men only in that crowd. 

Question. When did that occur? 

Answer. That occurred about three years ago. 

Question. Do you know the cause for which he was lung ? 

Answer. I never could ascertain. 

Question. He was a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The old man had made nine bales of cotton that year, and had 
brought it up to my little place of business that day ; and he was around about the 
store helping me move freight and one thing and another during the day; and my 
supposition was that they believed that he had sold me his cotton that day and had 
the money, and that they thought they would get the money. 

Question. Do any other instances occur to you? 

Answer. That is all I know of. 

Question. Did you hear of outrages, in other parts of the country by the Ku-Kinx 
Klan that year? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; all over the country. 

Question. Were they very numerous ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What. was the character of the outrages they committed? 

Answer. Mostly robbery. 

Question, Any whipping ? 

Answer. Yes, frequent. whipping. 

Question. Any assassination ? 

Answer. Yes, of course. About three years ago I could hear of assassinations fre 
quently, all over the country. 

Question. Have you heard of any late disturbances in that part of the country ? 

Answer. None at all, sit. We have been quiet for two years. 


By Mr. Rice: 


Question. How long had this club been organized before this whipping took place? 

Answer, Just about a week. 

Question. How far from this neighborhood were these men living who were sup- 
posed to have done it? 

Answer. If our suppositions were right they lived seven or eight miles. 

Question. Out in the mountains? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Was there some idea on the part of the colored men, owing to the number 
of outrages that were being committed, that it would be safer for them to be in a 
democratic club than not to be in it? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t think that that was their idea. 

Question. Was there no apprehension of danger to those who were acting with the 
republicans ? 

Answer. No, sir, I think not. I think that they just joined the club through friend- 
ship for me. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Do you recollect the name of this old colored man who was killed on your 
lace ? 
: Answer. Yes, sir; Isaac Gibson. 

Question. What was his character ; was he an industrious old man? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; an industrious old man ; I had heard that. he was disposed to be 
insolent, but I never thought so. 

Question. He had made a good crop, had he ? 

Answer. He had made a good crop. 


Question. Are the negroes in your section of country behaving very well now ? 
Answer. Very well. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You say you followed the track made by these men? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the horses’ track ; what I suppose was their track. There seemed 
to be a good many tracks. 

‘Question. You followed them as. well as you could in what direction? They went out 
South toward the mountains? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the mountains come up close to our place, within half a me of 
the railroad... 

Question. You followed them how far ? 

Answer. Two or three miles. 

Question. You were satisfied that that was the track made by that party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I was satisfied of that, there being so many horses’ tracks from 
there, and together. 

Question. In the mountain region, right adjacent to you, the population were mostly 
republicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did that circumstance influence your opinion as to who the marauders 
were ? 

Answer. O, yes. 

Question. That, together with the circumstance that these men were all in the dem- 
ocratic club who were W hipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I knew very well it was none of our own people there. The peo- 
ple in our neighborhood get along well with the negroes. The negroes are not troub- 
lesome to us, ‘and we are not troublesome to the negroes. We benefit each other; 
rautual benetit. 

Question. You were satisfied that that was the disposition in the immediate neighbor- 
hood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I am well satisfied of that fact. 

Question. And it has always been so ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that has always been the case. 

Question. Do you know that the persons living in the direction that you have men- 
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tioned which these men took that night after they left, and some of whom were subse- 
quently arrested for the murder of Sapp, had any animosity toward those negroes other 
than that they were in a democratic club? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there is aclass of men, well known to southern people, who always 
hated the negro before the war, and they hate him yet. They never owned slaves 
themselves, and they never knew how to sympathise with or to take care of a negro. 
Now, my negroes on my plantation I owned before the war. I take care of them yet. 
They cultivate my land. Irent my lands to them. They get me to transact all their 
business. I still have a feeling of regard for them that other men do not have. 

Question. What class of men is this of whom you spoke? 

Answer. The ignorant, poor white men. 

Question. Men “who aro renters of land, or owners of land ? 

Answer. If they work at all they rent. 

Question. Where do they live generally ? 

Answer. They generally live out in these barrens. 

Question. In the mountains ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are those men now democrats, generally ? 

Answer. It is mixed up; some are radicals, some democrats. 

Question. They all alike have this prejudice against the negroes? 

Answer. That is my idea, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. About what is the proportion of those men living in the mountains whom 
yon have described in their political divisions ; are there more democrats or republicans ? 

Answer. I expect they are pretty well divided. 

Question. Did you trace their tracks up to their houses ? 

Answer. No, sir. If I could have done that I could have taken some steps to have 
had them prosecuted. 

Question. You do not know, then, but what they may have como by that route from 
some considerable distance ? 

Answer. No; that is so. 

Question. Did they tell the negroes what they were whipping them for? 

Answer. I don’t remember, sir. It has been along time, and never being expected to 
be called on about it again I have forgotten it. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
ARCHIBALD JACKSON STEELE sworn and examined. | 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Please to state your age, place of residence, and occupation. 

Answer. Lam a preacher, or have been when I was able to preach; Iam not pow 
able to. Ilive in this county, twenty-two miles due north of this. Iam now in my 
seventy-second year. 

Question. How long have you lived in Madison County ? 

Answer. Since the. year 1853. 

Question. Do you live in a village, or in the country ? 

Answer. In the country. 

question. Do you manage a plantation? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you employ any colored men upon it? 

Answer. .Yes, sir. 

Question. I will ask you to state if you have ever been visited by any bands of men 
in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many times? 

Answer. Well, I reckon, some five or six times. 

Question. You may begin with the first time and state to the committee when that 
Was. 

Answer. I do not believe I can do that, it has been so long back. My memory is very 
treacherous now-a-days. I have been long affected with chronic diarrhoea, and tt has 
affected my memory mightily. I cannot tell how long back, but since the war; but I 
cannot identify the year. 

Question. When they visited you at the times of which you speak, what did they 
announce was their object or motive in the visit ? 

Answer, They declared themselves friends to the white men and black men both ; : 
did not interfere with anything or anybody. They just came in the yard and rode 
around the house and rode off. All their first visits were of that character. : 
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Question. Were those visits in the day-time or at night ? 

Answer. At night. : 

Question. Did they make any inquiries in relation to your negroes ? 

Answer. Not at those visits. | 

Question. Did they ever take away any guns from your negroes? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. State if within the last month there has been any visit of disguised men 
to your plantation ? , 

Answer. In August last, on the 23d of August, 1871, there was a visit of disguised 
men there. 

Question. What was their object ? . 

Answer. From what they did, their object seemed to be to abuse the darkeys that 
lived with me. , 

Question. What did they do ? 

Answer. They arrested the darkeys in the cabins where they were peaceably and 
quietly asleep, took them prisoners, took them to the woods and beat them unmerci- 
fully, and then made them start and run off from them and shot at them, and shot one 
of them. They shot at three of them, and the other one they did not take to the 
woods. There were four boys, or four men. They shot one in the left arm near the > 
shoulder. I have got the bullet here that the doctor took out of it. [The witness 
Bee and exhibits a bullet.] Ithought maybe it was right to bring the bullet 
along. 

Question. The doctor took that out of the colored man’s arm ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. | 

Question. Was this visit you have described in the night-time, this last one ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. At about what hour of the night ? 

Answer. I could not tell, for I was asleep. It was after midnight when I was notified 
about it. They took them to the woods and abused them very much. They were not 
able to work for a -week. 

Question. What was the offense of the negroes? 

Answer. Well, there was a white stranger came into the neighborhood, and an old 
maid had a vacant house, and he got leave to go into that house and stay a few days, 
he said, to look around, so she says—I know nothing about this now—that he might 
find a home somewhere in the community. I saw him pass my house, but I see so 
many strangers I pay no attention to them. He came among my darkeys, and one 
young negro, that did not belong to my negroes, had a banjo; he was a visitor. He 
got him to go over to the house where he was and play the banjo for ‘his wife, and 
also that the boys should go along and dance, as she had never heard a banjo nor seen 
a dance. The boys, without thinking any harm, walked a quarter of a mile over to 
the cabin and had a banjo-playing and a dance, but did not stay long. When they 
started back a man met them and knew them very well, and told them it was a good 
thing they left, because a company was making up to beat them and maybe would 
kill some of them. That wason Saturday night, and on Wednesday night this thing 
occurred. Now, if you want.the character of these boys I can tell you, if this is the 

lace. 
Question. I will come to that directly. Did these disguised men tell these boys at 
the time, that they were whipping them for having violated this white man’s house 
and for having played the banjo and danced ? 

Answer. I cannot say as for that. I do not know that I have heard the boys say. I 
do not know that I have heard them say what they said they were abusing them for. 
Yes, I did hear them say this: that they told them it was for associating with white 
people. But if they were, they were invited to the association. | 

Question. How many disguised men were there in this gang? 

Answer. Five, so they said. Now I am talking on hearsay. 

Question. Did they come on foot or on horseback ? | 

Answer. It seemed some were riding and some walking, as far as I have learned. 

Question. Now you can go on and give the character of the colored men who were 
whipped. Give their names in the first place. | 

Answer. Henry Johnson has lived with me these four years, and is a young man, 
married, in his house; he lived with me, and we have never had cause to give him a 
cross word, and there has never been a cross word passed to him in the four years 
together. He has been as punctual to the article of writing as any man could be. He 
has never derogated to any extent at all, in any way. He is peaceable and quiet, and 
never steals from anybody, and is not saucy. I have aright to know. It bas been 
going on four years that he has sustained as good a character as any man I know witb 
me and my family and the neighborhood. As far as I know he has never been charged 
with anything. Peyton Lipscomb is another. He has been living with me this is the 
third year. I have never had a cross word with him, nor my boys. He don’t go out 
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in the neighborhood on rows, attends to his own business, stays at home, steals nothing 
from anybody, that I know of, and behaves himself like a gentleman. 

Question. You say he is an old man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Give the names of the other two. 

Answer. Washington Strong. Wash has been living with me this year only. He is 
avery good boy. “We have had no disturbance with him; never give him a cross 
word; got along easily with him. It is only necessary to tell him what to do, and he 
goes and does it ; pleasantly. 

Question. Was he the one who played the banjo ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was a different negro; one out of the neighborhood; a visitor. 

Question. Was there not one named Anthony Steele? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Anthony was a boy 1 owned before the war some years, and is 
still with me; a good boy. He behaves himself prudently; he don’t get drunk 
or have fusses with anybody, black or white people, and all that is necessary is to tell 
Anthony what to do and he does it cheerfully and pleasantly. 

Question. Have any of these disguised men that inflicted this whipping been pun- 
ished ? 

Answer. Not that I know of, sir. 

Question. Which one of these men was it that was shot ? 

Answer. Peyton Lipscomb. 


By Mr. Ric: 
Question. The old man? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you know why he was shot ? 

Answer. I do not, except that I think it was because he went over there along with 
the crowd tothe house where they were invited. 

Question. Did you hear of this gang or any other committing any other mischief on 
the following night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I will tell you about that. 

Question. Very well; go on. 

Answer. They visited a hegro, a neighbor woman, a white woman’s house before that, 
and that night too, but before ‘that, ‘and tore. up her house and broke all her things, 
her looking-glass, &c. The same night five men were there and attempted entering 
her house, but they defeated it. 

Question. The same night your boys were whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and that same night they attempted to enter a poor white man’s 
house; but he met them at the door with an ax and told them the first man that put 
his foot i in he would split bis head, and he stopped them. The day after this occurred 
IT went down, hearing from the darkeys that they had been at the widow woman’s 
house and this other house, to see what they did, and if they could identify any of 
them, and they were excited very much, they talked as though they could ; but since 
I have been subpenaed I theught I would go and see, and now they say they cannot 
tell; they think they know, but they cannot identify them. 

Question. How many did they say wero in the crowd ? 

Answer. Five. 

Question. You suppose it was the same men who visited your negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we all believed that, but who they are we cannot tell. 

Question. What complaint had they against the widow ? 

Answer. I did not learn that. 

Question. Did you learn what their complaint was against the poor white man ? 

Answer. No. sir; I didnot. Ithink they were drunk, and just wanted to have sport 
out of the misery of others. 

Question. Was his name Johnson? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything of a man named Johnson having been abused by 
the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. None but this black boy, Anthony Johnson. As this is going on—may I talk 
a little and tell you how this has been going on back for a time? 

Question. Yes, sir, you may do so. 

Answer. It has been going on about twenty months. During the war we had complete 
peace and quietude except when both armies were on us, as a matter of course; but the 
neighborhood was quiet and the darkeys faithful and true as men or women could 
be; but now about twenty months this woman I speak of, who had this house, she 
owned a little piece of poor land—I do not know of any other cause—they commenced 
on her in disguise and drove her from her house. 

Question. What was her name ? 
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Answer. Campbell. Ithink they intended to drive her from her house and land and 
take possession of it. They continued on, and after a while they assailed some people 
in the barrens of.their own stock. They are quite a poor, low-down, uncultivated 
people, living in poor country, and they whipped two of them up there in a raid around. 
I don’t know why, but they did it. They continued now troubling this woman, coming 
in disguise and throwing rocks on her house, and came into her house and to her bed 
where she was lying. I am the only man living there that sympathized with her. She 
would come to me and tell what they did. I would tell her, “ Miss Becky, they will 
not hurt you.” She thought they would kill her. Iwould say, “They are just deviling 
and plaguing you; don’t get scared.” She is a mighty brave woman, but I found she 
was getting scared the way they were treating her. It went on until a young man came 
there in disguise—he is here in jail in town—and he struck her on the head with a 
double-barreled shot-gun and liked to have killed her; and still it has been going on, as 
you see, until the present time, and we that are civil and belong to civil society and want 
to be white people have become afraid, to tell you the truth. We don’t know what 
night we are to be invited out and whipped. 7 


By Mr. Bua: 


Question. What was the name of that young man that struck her with a gun and who 
is living here in town? 

Answer. He is in jail here. 

Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. Yarbrough. - 

Question. Is he here on the accusation of striking this woman? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in disguise. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. How large was the party that struck this woman ? 

Answer. Just two of them, but only one that came into the house ; the one that struck 
her. 

Question. Did you ever hear of a Mrs. Lindsay who had been whipped for marrying a 
Union man ? 

Answer, That is the name of this widow woman that I could not tell you who they 
were that went to the door of her house and broke her glass. 

(uestion. She is a different woman from Mrs. Campbell ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell us the particulars of what they did to Mrs. Lindsay ? 

Answer. They went in and tore up her locking-glass and house and dresses. Sheisa 
mighty poor woman. 

Question. What did they do this for ? 

Answer. I don’t know; I never asked her. 

Question. Had she married a Union man? 

Answer. Not that I know of. O, no,sir,she isa widow. It is strange the way this 
all has occurred. We are all Union. These bad fellows up there and me, we got 
through the war like brothers; we are Union men. I cannot sec anything they abused 
these negroes for except to drive them off of my place so as to get to cultivate it. Ihave 
a pretty large farm. My doctrine is that a man that never worked is going to make 
nothing for anybody else. 1 tried one of them. I rented him forty acres of land and 
he brorght me nine barrels of corn. JI have been always used to negroes, was raised 
with them, and I prefer to have the colored people cultivate my land. J have more con- 
fidence in them than I have in a white man that has never made anything for himself. 

Question. You do not know who it was, in point of fact, that did whip your negroes? 

Answer. No, six. 

Question. This is just a matter of suspicion of yours ? 

Answer. That is all. 

Question. Nobody has been arrested for this outrage upon your negroes ? 

Answer. No, sir; because it would be guess-work pretty much, you know, and that 
would not do. 

Question. Do you know of any like disturbance occurring at New Market, six or seven 
miles from you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you stated now all the outrages that have come to your knowledge-- 
all that you can remember ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. You stated that you were a minister of the Gospel, I believe? 

Answer. Yes, six. 

Question. In connection with what church ? 

Answer. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
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By Mr. BLair: 


Question. You stated that you were a Union man during the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir; born and raised one. 

Question. And all your neighbors up there? 

Answer. That is, just about my place. 

Question. Those men whom you suspect of this transaction ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I am surprised at them, for I have sustained them. I will tell 
you how I was raised. I was raised in South Carolina by my old father, and was 
taught, first, to reverence my God; second, the Bible; third, the Constitution; and 
fourth, the Union—to regard all these things as sacred; and I commenced the war, 
gentlemen, in that way, and I came through that way, and I am at it to-day. My old 
father smelt gunpowder in 1776 through that war; and when we were talking about 
fighting here, I begged our men let us keep the flag of our fathers and set our foot 
upon the staff, and if we have to fight, fight for our rights in the Constitution and 
under our old flag; never give up the flag of our fathers, and never give up the Union, 
die by it; and I told one of them, if you will do that, Iam old and worn out, but as 
my father fought for that flag, I am willing to go as far as life and strength will last to 
fight under it while I may live, but I will never turn my back on it, I will die first. 

Question. All of your neighbors sympathize with you in your Union sentiments ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that I speak of. 

Question. You think these outrages were committed by people in your own immediate 
neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that stock, too; not political things, not a bit of that in this, just 
bad fellows. I think they wanted to drive the negroes from my land and get it. They 
got drunk and did this to these poor white people, to devil them and have some fun, 
but if they could be found I think they ought to be punished pretty badly for it. 

Question! Is this man Yarbrough a neighbor of yours ? 

Answer. No; he lives some two or three miles, or his father does, from me. 

Question. Was he of the same sentiments ? 

Answer. His father was. He is a young fellow, a green young fellow, raised, poor 
fellow, not as good as the most of our southern negroes. He never was taken to church, 
had no moral education nor no legal education. | 

Question. Among that class of people in the South, were they not, and are they not, 
hostile to the negroes generally ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; and to their masters, too, generally, that is so. 

Question. There has been existing, from all time, a feud between that class of white 
people and the negro, before the war and since? 

Answer. Yes; that is my impression. 

Question. Did they consider themselves aggrieved that the negro lived upon the best 
land of the country, and took it up from them ? 

Answer. That is what I think; and there have been several attempts made, not of this 
desperate character, though, to get the darkeys off of our land where If live. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do these poor white men that abused the negroes and whipped them in 
this manner, vote the democratic ticket ? 
Answer: No,no; I hate that, but I must tell the truth. 


By Mr. RICE: 


Question. What is your politics ? 

Answer. Tam a Union man. 

Question. Are you a republican or a democrat ? 

Answer. Iam a democrat; for the Union and the Constitution; the old flag, let me 
see it flutter. I think of my old father then. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do I understand you to say that you vote the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. No, sir; but Iam a democrat in principle. Iwill not deny my principles, 
gentlemen. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
ANTHONY STEELE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where you do live? 

Answer. Up here above New Market. 

Question. On the plantation of the Rev. A. J. Steele? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Have you been visited lately by men in disguise and whipped ? 
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Paani I have been visited, but I have not been whipped. I happened to get out of 
© way. | 

Question. When was this? 

Answer. It was in July, I believe, as far as my recollection goes. 

Question. How many men were there came after you? 

Answer. Five. . 

Question. How were they disguised ? 

Answer. They had on white. 

Question. White what ? 

Answer. White cloth. 

Question. Did it cover their bodies ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they have any covering upon their heads? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they had things hanging over their heads ‘ike mule’s ears. 

Question. So you could not see their faces? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were they on foot ? 

Answer. Horseback. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one or two of them were. 

Question. Did you know any of the horses ? 

Answer. No, sir; I couldn’t see them ; it was dark. 

Question. How late at night was it? 

Answer. Between midnight and day. 

Question.. You may state the circumstances of their visit to you and what they did. 

Answer. And what for? 

Question. Yes, and what for. | 

Answer. Well, there was a gentleman there in the neighborhood, and one of the boys 
in our house was a banjo-picker, and the old gentleman came by. our house on a Sat- 
urday evening and heard the banjo. One of them there was playing and the other one 
was playing marbles. He stopped a few minutes and listened to the banjo, and then 
he hired this fellow to go over and pick the banjo so that his wife could hear it. Then 
when he went over to this gentleman’s, a parcel of us boys went with him for com- 
pany, about three-quarters of a mile from our house. When we'started back from 
there, we met a man, and he says, ‘“ Boys, where have you been?” We told him we 
had been over to this gentleman’s hotse that was camped over there. He was only 
acamper ; he had been traveling, moving. He says, “‘ Boys, don’t you know that was 
wrong?” We told him no, sir, we didn’t know it was wrong to go and see fun ; it was 
the first time I ever knew fun was wrong; I didn’t know it. He says, “ Yes, you did; 
you know the laws of this country don’t allow black and white to mix.” I says, ‘‘ We 
didn’t mix; we only went over there to see some fun.” 

Question. What was the name of the man who told you this? 

Answer. Campbell. 

Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. Two or three hundred yards from where we were picking the banjo. 

Question. What does he follow ? | 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. A renter? 

Answer. No, sir; he owns a little piece of land out in the barrens. 

Question. Does he work or employ colored men? 

Answer. No, sir. - 

Question. Go on with your story. 

Answer. I told him we hadn’t been mixing with them, only wert out for a little fun ; 
that the man hired him to come and pick the banjo, and we went for company; we 
didn’t know we had done any harm. He says, ‘‘ Well, you have, and if you hadn’t left 
pretty soon we were just coming on you to whip and kill out the last damned one of 

ou.” | 
: Question. Was Campbell a democrat or a republican ? 

Answer. I don’t know what he is. | 

Question. Had he been in the army during the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he had been a little. He staid in a month or two, k think. 


By Mr. Ricr: 

Question. Which army? 

Answer. He had been in the southern side. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. He was in the confederate army then? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Had he deserted, or what was the cause of his leaving? 
Answer. He got scared and ran home. 
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Question. Did he make any threats as to what would be done to you colored people 
for visiting that house? 

Answer. ‘No, sir; only if we hadn’t left as soon as we did, they were just coming on us 
to whip and kill out the last one of us; that was all the threat that was made. 

Question. Was this in the day-time or at night? 

Answer. Saturday night. 

Question. What followed after that? | 

Answer. On Wednesday night the disguised men came on us and took us out; took 
out three and whipped them, and shot at all three of them, and shot one of them, and 
I run. I went out by the floor—I had only a puncheon floor—and went out through 
the house, and run off, and run against a little crib I had, and pretty near bursted my 
head open. 

Question. So you escaped? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When you came back, how did you find that the other boys had been treated ? 

Answer. I found that they had been whipped pretty badly. 

Question. How long were they laid up? 

Answer. Peyton was laid up a month, and the other boys only three or four days. 

Question. Did you see the men? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they catched me. After I run against the crib and knocked myself 
down, I couldn’t raise to get away any more before they come on me and caught me. 
Then I swore I was not there. I swore a solemn oath. 


By Mr. Ricr: 


Question. That you were not at the house where the banjo was played ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I did it to keep from being punished. They made me hold up my 
hand and swear. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You took the oath wey administered to you? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. But you did not swear the truth? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You did not consider yourself under obligation to tell the truth under those 
circumstances ? 

Answer. No, sir; not that night I didn’t. 

Question. What was the name of this man that was shot? 

Answer. Peyton Lipscomb. 

Question. What was he. shot for ? 

Answer. I cannot tell.you. 

Question. Did they whip him also? 

Answer. They whipped him, and gave them all three ten steps to run, and then they 
shot. 

Question. How many pistols were fired off? 

Answer. Three. 

Question. And he was the only one wounded? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The other boys, Wash Strong and Henry Johnson, when they got 
their ten steps, and they told them to run, they run right out in the bushes ; but the 
other one was an old man, and he couldn’t run fast, and they put it to him; he just 
kept running right on up the road. 

Question. Have you any idea who these disguised men were? 

Answer. No, sir; because it was in the night, and they had on things I never had 
seen before. "There never was any at my house; they were the first I had ever seen. 
I cannot have any idea who they were. 

Question. Did they tell you where they came from ? 

Answer. No, sir; they never told me where they came from. 

Question. Have you ever seen any disguised men except them ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw any except them. 

Question. This happened in Madison County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And last summer? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this fall. It was in August, I think; about the middle of August, 
as far as my recollection goes. 


By Mr. Rice: 


Question. How long have you been living upon that place ? 
Answer. Two years Christmas. 

Question. The coming Christmas ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. You were not down where they were whipped ? 
Answer. No, sir; they left me at the house. They swore me to stay there until day- 
ey and if they catched me away from there that my house would be roused with 
re. 
Question. Did you see the horses ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; but they were talking to me so that I could not look at the horses. 
They kept me busy talking. 
Question. You did not recognize the voices of any of them ? 
Answer. No, sir. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
PEYTON LIPSCOMB (colored).sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you ever been visited by men in disguise? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have. 

Question. More than once ? , 

Answer. Not more than once since I have been living in Alabama. 

Question. Before you came to Alabama, were you? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Where ? 

Answer. In Tennessee. 

‘Question. In what county in Tennessee ? 

Answer. About five miles this side of Salem. 

Question. In what year was that ? 

Answer. It was the second year I came home; I was out in the Army. 

Question. Were you in the Union Army during the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they, do to you? 

Answer. They abused me very bad; they whipped me. 

Question. How large was the company ? 

Answer. There were four of them together. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all of them were disguised men. 

Question. Did they tell you what they were whipping you for? 

Answer. Well, they whipped me for voting, for one thing. 

Question. Did they tell you how you had voted—on which side you had voted ? 

Answer. Yes, Sit. 

Question. Which side was that ? 

Answer. They said I had voted on the North side. 

Question. They whipped you for that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they tell you you must vote after that? 

Answer. They said, if I could not vote on the other side, I must not vote at all. 

Question. Did you see any of the Ku-Klux after that ? ; 

Answer. Yes, sir; since I have been living in Alabama, which has been about a month, 
I reckon, they came and visited me again. 

Question. What did they tell you this time ? 

Answer. Well, they whipped me and took me out. They didn’t say anything more 
against me, only about a man that came in—moved in—a new comer. We boys were 
there in the evening, picking a banjo. Hecame along, and asked us to come down there 
to his place in the evening and pick the banjo, in connection of his wife hearing of it; 
that she never heard one, and she would like to hearit. Weagreed to come after so long 
atime. Hetold us there was no harm in it, and we didn’t think there was any, and 
we went down there, and as we passed by a certain house they hailed us, and asked us 
where we were going, and we told them a gentleman had asked us to go over and pick 
the banjo, and his wife wanted to hear it, and they made a mighty ’miration [admira- 
tion] that we was going. 

Question. Who was this gentleman ? 

Answer. Mr. Campbell. 

Question. Had he been in the war? 

Answer. He might, as far as I know. 

Question. Did he own a plantation near there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he lived on a plantation not far from where we went up to pick the 
banjo that night. 

Question. This was Wednesday night, was it ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was Saturday night. 

Question. What occurred on the Wednesday night following ? 

Answer. Wednesday night? | 
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Question. IT mean the night when you men were whipped ? 
Answer. O, he shot me that night, after whipping me. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Who shot you ? 
Answer. One of the men whipped me, and then shot me too, in this arm; my left 
arm. | 


By Mr. BuCKLEY: 


Question. What time of night was it? 

Answer. I reckon it was near about radu oles or not that late. 
Question. Where were you when they found you ? 

Answer. I was in my house, and they took me out of my house. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Did they break in ? 

Answer. No; when I discovered them being there, I heard the whistles, and they were 
surrounding the house, and there was a man poking his pistol in the window, at each 
window ; there were two windows to the house; and they told me to come out or they 
would shoot in the house, and I went out. When I went out, he catched hold of me 
and walked me out in the road, and the other man in there he did the same way; they 
ordered him to come out. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What was his name? 
Answer. Washington. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Washington Strong ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did they tell yqu they wanted to do with you? | 

Answer. They didn’t say what they were going to do with me at all. I told them I 
hadn’t done anything. They told me to come on, he lad something to do with me. 


By Mr. Buckley: 


Question. Go on, and tell what they did with you. 

Answer. After they took me out, they took me up the road, I reckon it was about a 
quarter, and there they halted and stood about awhile, and then got hickories and 
whipped me. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. How many licks did they give you ? 

Answer. I couldn’t count how many; they gave me a good many. 

Question. Did you have your coat on? 

Answer. No, sir; they took everything off. 

Question. How many whipped you ? 

Answer. There didn’t but one man whip me. He made me get down on the ground, 
and he whipped me there; as well as I could tell, fifteen minutes, as hard as he could; 
-and then another one came up and whipped me again. 

Question. Were the other colored people also whipped, who were there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they whipped the other two men that were there with me. 

Question. Did they tell you there what they were whipping you for ? 

Answer. They said it was for picking the banjo for that man. They said the laws 
of the country didn’t allow black and white to mix together. 

Question. When was it they shot you ? 

Answer. They shot me on that Saturday night. 

Question. You mean on this Wednesday night? 

Answer. Wednesday night ? 

Question. After they whipped you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; after they whipped me they shot me. 

Question. Did they tell you to run ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they started me off to run. I reckon I hadn’t got as far as from 
here to that window when they fired. | 

Question. And they fired upon you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you been living upon that place since ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have been living there since. 

Question. Have you ever been tr oubled by them since that time ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw any of them. 

Question. Has anybody ever been punished for this violence upon you ? 
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Answer. No, sir; not as I heard of. 
Question. Has nobody been arrested ? 
Answer. No, sir. 


By My. Rice: 


Question. Do you vote every year ? 

Answer. I have not voted since that year. 

Question. The first year you were whipped in Tennessee? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Why did you not vote? 

Answer. Well, I was afraid to vote. 

Question. Which way would you have voted if you were not afraid to vote ? 
Answer. Well, I should vote on the same side as I voted before. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. And that was the republican ticket, as I understand you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that the way all the colored people feel and talk? 

Answer. I don’t know whether that is the way they all feel, but all that is interested, 
as I was, would do the same way. | 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. Do you know which way this man Campbell votes ? 
Answer. No, sir; I was not where he votes. | 
Question. Do any of the colored men on your place there vote ? 
Ae eau Not any that I know of. None of them has voted since I have been living 
there. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
HENRY JOHNSON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you live on Mr. Steele’s plantation ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. | 
- Question. Did you ever see any Ku-Klux, or men in disguise? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have seen men in disguise. 

Question. Did you ever see them more than once ? 

Answer. Five or six times. 

Question. Where first ? : 

Answer. At the widow Walker’s, right there close to Mr. Steele’s. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. That was year before last. 

Question. What were they doing ? 

Answer. They never did nothing; they said they just came to look that night. 

Question. How many were there? 

Answer. Ten or twelve; I don’t know how many. 

Question. Were they on horseback ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you see them next? 

Answer. I saw them about a month ago now, I think. 

Question. Where ? 

Answer. At Mr. Steele’s. 

Question. Was that the time you were whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Go on and tell us all about it. 

Answer. Do you want me to tell every bit? 

Question. Yes. . 

Answer. I will tell you the whole obligation of it now. I went, we boys went, out to 
aman that had been living in a house—he rented the house—and one of the boys, 
Wash Strong, was picking the banjo; and he hired Wash to pick the banjo, and we 
went. He kept at us to go with him, and we went out with him and staid there aright 
smart while, and broke up and started on home. We didn’t sauce or pester anybody, 
or say nothing out of the way; and we met a man as we started home, and he said he 
started there to tell us to leave there, that it would be better for us. He said he was 
just. going there to whip us all out. 

Question. What for? 

Answer. Just because we went there with that man. 

Question. Was this Campbell? 
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Answer. Yes, sir, Aleck Campbell. He justi as good as told us if we hadn’t got away 
as soon as we did, we all would have got whipped; but we had started. 

Question. This Was Saturday night ? 2” 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell us what took place on the Wednesday night after that. 

Answer. Well, I call them Ku-Klux; they came there; they cameto my door. There 
is two doors to the house; they came on that side. I wasintheroom. I have a fash- 
ion always to set a chair against my door. I didn’t think of them. They just run in 
and pushed my door, and I had to go and kindle up a light. They had their pistols on 
me. While I was kindling up the ight, Anthony, that was in here just now, got out— 
Anthony Steele—and they run in, and I couldn’tdo nothing. My wife was in the family 
way. I couldn’t do nothing, and I just stood and took it. I couldn’t help myself no 
way. 

@uestion. What did they do to you in your house ? 

Answer. They didn’t do nothing in the house except to take me out; and they took 
me off and whipped me. 

Question. How many licks did they give you? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir; I reckon about twenty, to my knowledge. 

Question. Did they make you lie down? 

Answer. Yes, sir, on my back; they made me and Wash Strong both lay on our backs, 
and while they were whipping us they put their pistols right here to the forehead, and 
had them cocked on us both. 

Question. Did they tell you what they were whipping you for? 

Answer. They said, “The next time you want a dancing frolic, you come to my hotise.” 
We never said nothing, but just*stood there. When they got through whipping, they 
told us to get up and put on our clothes, and we did so; and they told us first to jump. 
I reckon I run as far as from here to the back side of the house over there ; and one of 
them said, “Shoot ;” and when he said that, I run out of the road, up in the woods. 

Question. Did they shoot? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they shot. 

Question. How many shots did you hear? 

Answer. I heard them shoot. three times. 

Question. You were not hit ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not hit with any ball. 

Question. You have told the committee of two occasions that you saw the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You may tell of any other occasion that you saw them. 

Answer. No, sir, I never saw them any more. 

Question. I thought you said you had seen them five or six times. 

Answer. I just meant twice. I always try to tell the truth, as far as I know. 

Question. How long have you been living with Mr. Steele? 

Answer. Going on four years, I think. 

Question. Where did you live before that? 

Answer. At Jimmy Johnson's. 

Question. Was that in Madison County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They troubled me there at his house. 


By Mr. Rice: 


Question. Were those men disguised who whipped you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were those men that you saw before that disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the disguises these last ones had similar to those on the other party 
you had seen before? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were disguised. 

Question. But were they disguised i in the same way? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had they the same kind of hats? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the same thing over the faces? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the horses disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. All of them? 

Answer. One I don’t think was; to my knowledge I don’t think it was. They 
would not allow me to look at them. 

question. You did not know any of them ? 

Answer, No, sir; I cannot swear that I knew any of them. 

Question. Have you ever voted ? 

Answer. I never have voted but once. 
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Question. When was that? 

Answer. It has been about two years ago. 

Question. Why do you not vote? 

Answer. We are just afraid. We are just afraid; that is the reason. 

Question. Of what? 

Answer. Afraid we all will be killed right in our own houses, 

Question. What, by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are the colored men around there generally afraid ? 

inswer. Some of them are and some of them ain’t. If they slip in there and vote, 
that is all the way to vote. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Do you mean slip in here to Huntsville and vote? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Do the democrats ever threaten the negroes if they vote ? 
Answer. J never heard any of them; but the negroes are just afraid. Several of 
them have been whipped about there, and they are just afraid. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. They think they will be safer if they do not vote ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they think they will be safer not to vote; they think they won’t 
be killed or beat up. 


By Mr. Buair: 

Question. You did not know any of these men? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did they live in the neighborhood ? 

Answer. I think they lived in the neighborhood. 

Question. Did they talk as if they knew all about you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they knew me. They called me just as plain as any of these men 
that came with me. | 

Question. Then they must have been from tke neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they called my name as good as Wash, yonder, could call it. 

Question. You, from that circumstance, took it that they were some persons who 
lived in the immediate neighborhood and knew you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they seem to know about the localities in the neighborhood ? 

Answer. Well, sir, they were whipping us, and the white man when he got me—he 
got me first before he got the balance, and carried me down, and he said, “We give 
that white man a light brushing,” and he started. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. What white man; the one that you had played the banjo for? 
_ Answer. Yes, sir. 
By Mr RIcE: — 
Question. Did he live in the neighborhood? 
Answer. No, sir; he just moved in lately, and rented a house and asked us to go over. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Is he there still? 
Answer. No, sir; he started the Sunday morning after that night. 
By Mr. Rice: 
Question. The morning after the whipping? 
Answer. No; the morning after we picked the banjo. 
By the CHAIRMAN : | 
Question. Did they scare him off? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he had gone. 
By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Was Campbell one of the men that whipped you ? 
Answer. I don’t know; I can’t say it was him; I am not positive to say it was him. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Did you hear of anybody else in the neighborhood being whipped; Mrs. 
Lindsay, for example, or Mrs. Campbell ? 
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Answer. I heard of Mrs. Campbell being whipped. I don’t know how true itis. I 
have heard the people talking about it. I never saw it. 


By Mr. BLarr: 


Question. What was she whipped for ? 

Answer. I don’t know; I can’t tell that. 

Question. You say she was whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear what she was whipped for? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard what she was whipped for. 

Question. What sort of a person is she? What sort of a house does she keep? 

Answer. Well, I don’t know. I don’t go tothe house. I don’t hardly ever go to white 
people’s houses out that way. They are sort of poor people, and don’t allow black 
people to visit them. 

Question. What do they say about her? | 

Answer. Well, some of them say she isa mean woman. I don’t know whether she 
is or not. 

Question. What sort of a woman? 

Answer. A mean woman; but I never saw her out of the way myself. I cannot say 
she is. I just heard people say it. I never saw it myself. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1671. 
WASHINGTON STRONG (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You work on the Rev. A. J. Steele’s place, do you not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever see disguised bodies of men more than once? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When was that? » 

Answer. It was the 23d night in August. 

Question. Go on and tell the committee what you saw then. 

Answer. I was in my house asleep, and they came and took me out and carried me 
off, and they were disguised; and they carried me‘out in the woods and whipped me, 
and shot at all three and hit one. 

Question. Did they give you a fair chance to run? 

Answer. No, sir; after they got done whipping me, they said, “Now run,” and by the 
time I got started they shot. 

Question. How many licks did they hit you? 

Answer. I don’t know; they hit me right smart. 

Question. Were you standing or lying down ? 

Answer. Lying down flat on the ground. 

Question. Did one or two whip you? 

Answer. Two whipped me. 

Question. With what ? 

Answer. With switches, or anything they could get their hands.on. 

Question. How many minutes did they whip you? ? 

Answer. I don’t know; I reckon three or four, just as hard as they could lay the 
blows on. They cut the blood out of me and they hurt; this left arm was soI couldn’t 
pull fodder, and they bursted one finger, and here is one scar on my arm, [exhibiting 
it.] My arm was swelled up so I had to spht my shirt-sleeves it hurt so, and the other one 
was hurt too, and here is the scars. I had my hand here [illustrating ;] they struck 
across. 

Question. Were you lying on your back or on your side ? 

ee On my side, like this ; and I held my hand here, [illustrating ;] and they cut 
my ban 

Question. Did you notice the disguise ? — 

Answer. Two of them had on white-like domestic, and one had on black and red. 

Question. Black, with red binding ? 

' Answer. Yes, sir; and something white on the head, and something away up on the 
ead. 


By Mr. Rice: 
Question. A tall hat. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question, And a device for the face? 
Answer. Something with mouth and eyes, 
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By Mr. RIcr: 


Question. Horns on the hat? | 
Answer. No, sir; I didn’t see; but I cannot say, I was so bad scared. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did they tell you who they were ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or where they came from? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did they threaten you that they would come back again ? 
: Answer. No, sir; they did not say, but just when I picked the banjo, to come to their 

ouse. 

Question. Did you know any of them? 

Answer. I think I knew one, but I am not certain whether I knew him or not. 

Question. By the voice or size? 

Answer. Just by his size. 

Question. Did you see their horses? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they disguised too ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. About how late at night was this? 

Answer. It was a little after midnight, I think. 

Question. You had no notice at all that they were coming ? 

Answer. No, sir; not a bit. The reason I know it wasa little after midnight it was 
not very long until day. 

Question. How old are you? 
; Answer. Going on twenty-two ; if I live until the 3d day of August, I will be twenty- 

wo. 

Question. Have you ever voted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. - 

Question. Do the colored people, up there in that part of the county, go to the voting 
places and vote ? 

Answer. Some of them do and some don’t. 

Question. Why do they not all go? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. You never heard them say ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are they afraid to vote ? 

Answer. LT reckon they is; I was never old enough, they said—the reason I didn’t go. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You say you were not old enough to vote? 
ik I was not at the time he said of, when the others were to vote, my mother 
said. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1872. 
HOWELL ECHOLS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you live in this place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you lived here? 

Answer. I have lived bere about twenty-two years. I came here at Polk’s election, 
that fall. I was raised in six miles of here. 

Question. What is your occupation ? 

Answer. I am a traveling elder of the Methodist Church ; that is, presiding elder. 

oe Are you familiar with the history of the Methodist Church here in this 
ace % 
7 Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you go on and state to the committee in reference to the formation of 
the colored Methodist church here in this town as briefly as you can? In the first 
place, how did you obtain the ground upon which the building was placed ? 

Answer, Soon after I joined the church, or just at the time, Mr. William Moore, who 
lives on the outside of this town here, a lawyer, promised to give us a piece of ground 
if we would build a house on it. We then had a church in the grave-yard down here. 
Mr. Billy Brandam promised to build the church, he being a member of the church. 
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Mr. Moore promised to give the ground if we would put a church on it, and Mr. Bran- 
dam promised that if we would build the church, he would build it for us. 

Question. Was he a carpenter? _ . 

Answer. He was a bricklayer, and he would give in so much for the work. That 
was a mutual agreement with the colored people and those two gentlemen ; they were 
all members of the same church. We went forward then, and levied collections and 
sent out subseriptions among the white people and black, and with those subscriptions 
and collections paid for the house. The colored people did it, and the deed is down in 
the court-house. The deed given by Mr. Moore was in the hands of the Tennessee con- 
ference, and provides that it shall be for the worship of the colored people so long as it 
remained in that church and for that purpose, but that whenever occupied for twelve 
months for any other purpose, if reverted back to the original owner. When Generai 
Mitchell came in here, gentlemen came here named Merrill and Burnside, and they 
opened a day-school. The first Yankees went in there and cooked there for several 
‘weeks. After they quit, they kept the school there until Mitchell’s evacuation. 

Question. Do you refer to General Mitchell, of the Federal Army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; after he evacuated. The next that came in was Wilder, and he 
staid there awhile, and those two companies occupied the house about twelve months, 
and then it reverted back*to Mr. Moore. We worshipped there al the time the school 
was there. Mr. Merrill preached for us. Presiding Elder Stokes opened the door of the 
church ; and just about the time General Mitchell went away he, the preacher in charge, 
Washington Duncan, a colored preacher, preached under the white preacher ; and the 
elders of the church and the local preachers, and the stewards and the class-leaders, 
met, and it was passed by a majority that I should take charge. The white preacher 
had run off to Nashville in the time of the excitement. Mr. Plummer, the presiding 
elder, preached for us oceasionlly. After Mr. Merrill commenced preaching, Mr. Plum- 
mer quit. We felt it our duty to see him, and we went and asked him to come and 
preach for aus to-morrow evening, (that was Sunday,) and he said, “ Get the Yankees, as 
you usually have done.” We replied that we didn’t do it; that we couldn’t help our- 
selves; that they came there and preached, and we heard them. We thought it was 
necessary to see the presiding elder. Wesaid no more to our preacher here. After 
Hood’s raid, I went to Stevenson, and then I came back and took my same position and 
oceupation and went to preaching in the church, and Mr. Stokes came back and 
preached several months, and beld quarterly meeting and preaching; and when he 
left, he gave me papers that I have now, and in a few days Mr. Lakin came down and 
inquired for the colored local preacher in charge, and I was introduced to him right at 
this corner up here. He asked if I was the preacher. I told him Iwas. He asked if 
Mr. Stokes had the organization. I told him. He asked if I had a list of all the names. 
I told him I had of all the names in the country. That was about the first word that 
passed between Mr. Lakin and myself. Then he inquired after this man William 
Moore, that gave us the church. | 

Question. The man that gave you the ground? 

Answer. The ground. He said he learned there was a trouble about the church. I told 
him, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” I told him where Mr. Moore lived; his office was right on the corner. 
Provably it 18 there now; it was his own building. They got together and they 
talked. I was not there, and I do not know what the conversation was. Mr. Moore 
stated to me yesterday that if there was any other witnesses needed, he would be glad 
to come in and sustain mein my statement. He went straight to Mr. Moore. A few 
days after that, I got two or more of my. brethren stewards to go to Mr. Moore, and 
I said, “Mr. Moore, I come to see you to ask in what relation do we stand in regard te 
that church.” He says, “Well, Howell, you know I gave you all the ground. Mr. 
Billy Brandam built the house, and promised to give so much in the house. You 
colored people robbed from your night’s sleep, and raised so much money to build the 
house, and it is yours; but the land is mine.” I said, ‘‘ Will you please sell me a little 
piece of ground around the church to make it larger? You gave us the ground, but it 
is scarcely more than five feet around, and I want it larger to tramp around.” He 
says, “‘ I will do so if I can conveniently, without getting into a fuss with my brethren. 
You know the property is in the hands of the Tennessee conference, and it will not do 
for me to tell you I could give it to you until I saw them ; but if it makes no difference 
to them, I will give it to you, but there is a little trouble here as long as we have a 
part of the congregation in that house; with you being joined in the Cincinnati con- 
ference, he will turn you out. Have you got all the names?” I says, “Yes, every 
Methodist in the town and country.” He says, “ Well, the house follows the church,” 
and, said he, “I will let you know in a few days whether I can sell you any ground 
around the house;” but he said I was welcome to the house. The deed was violated. 
I says, ‘‘ According to your statement, as soon as it was used for twelve months for 
any other purpose, it will not be in the hands of that conference, but in your hands.” 
He says, “ Howell, I wish to go and see them. I belong to the same church, and I 
will have to be careful.” I says, “ That is right; when you get it straight, let me 
know ;” and he promised me he would. A few days after that I received a note 
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brought te my house by some colored person—a white man gave it to him—demanding 
me to give up the property belonging to the Southern Church. After I received that 
note, 1 did not know what to do. I wrote down to General Swayne, that I thought 
was in office, to know what to do. IJ received word, in four or five days, to remain in 
the house. I preached on about two weeks, and the sheriff brought me another note. 
John Coaltar was sheriff, or deputy sheriff, at the time. I got it read; he would not 
read it tome; J asked him, and he would not. And it read like this: that I was re- 
quested to come before the court, and give an account for violating the orders of the 
justice of the peace, in not giving the property up the first time. Well, I came up to 
the squire’s office. I sent a young man up to see what they were doing in the house. 
They wanted me to come in; I wouldn’t go in; but he went in, and they kept him in 
there before Mr. Gordon and Mr. Wilson. JI staid around here with some other old 
brother. I sent another, David McCauley, a local preacher, and they kept him. I 
went home, or started, and sent them word that I felt feeble. I had been having chills, 
and I went back home. Straightway I appointed a leaders’ mecting. I felt it my 
duty, as preacher in charge, to get my leaders together, to know what to do; and we 
agreed to give the house up, and have no more fuss about it, for fear we might be in 
danger. 

Question. What did you do then ? 

Answer. Then I sent for Mr. Burrows, the presiding elder of the Southern Church, and 
Professor Wilson, that kept the college up here, and Mr. Cherry, the preacher in charge. 
They all met me in this leaders’ meeting, and J walked up to Mr. Burrows’s and handed 
him the first note I received, not the one I got by the sheriff, and he told me he didn’t 
want that note; that he didn’t require it; that the last one was the one he was after. : 
He wanted me to answer to the last one. I told him J drd not regard the last one; that 
I had not violated the first one. He asked me if I hadn’t had preaching in the church 
since I was ordered out. I told him I hadn’t, but the stewards had, which I was not 
accountable for, for I was sick; and the stewards had a right, and they met in the 
preacher’s absence. He said, “ Didn’t I order it?” I told him, “No; but as soon as [ 
got up, I brought you the note.” He said, “You have got to go before the lawyer, 
lawyer Davis, and if he will let yon off, all right.” We came out of the church, and 
went straight up to this corner house, and Mr. Davis came there, and Mr. Gordon, and 
Mr. Davis addressed me this: “Echols, I have wanted to see you betore. I thought 
you had better sense than to attempt to keep property belonging to another church, 
when you have left the Church and joined a new organization.” I told him I did not 
know [ had joined a new organization. I always belonged to the old Methodist Church, 
and I did not know any better yet until this fuss, but now you say there is a Church 
North and a Church South. He says, “ Yes, there is.” I says, “I didn’t know it, and 
that proves that I didn’t organize under Mr. Stokes, because L had a respect to persons ; 
but since it has been explained to me that I have joined another organization, the Cin- 
cinnati conference, I give the church up freely. I don’t want to occupy anything that 
doi’t belong to me; but we built the church, and it is ours.” 

Question. Did you occupy the church after that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; be says, “ Do you agree to give it up?” I said, “ Yes,” to Mr. Bur- 
rows, and Mr. Burrows said, “Are you going to turn out three persons in the street 
that Mr. Cherry took in?” Says I, ‘He took in three persons, and we have three hun- 
dred persons, and [ am called before the justice of the peace to give up the house, and 
I have about three hundred persons in my congregation that worship there, and he 
has three.” “ Bunt,” he says, “ the house belongs to us and the stewards, and we belong 
to the Tennessee conference, and if you want to worship there, leave that organization 
and come over.” I replied to him, “No, sir; I do not believe in moving so often. As 
you say, I have moved once; I will not move any more; I do not object to joining you, 
but I will not move again.” He says, ‘“‘ Will you give up the church?” I said, “ Yes; 
but I believe it is my house; it is our house; for we built it.” He says, “I can’t de- 
cide that; but you give it up?” I-said, “Yes, I give it up, for I cannot help it; but 
you have got my house.” He says, “ You can worship there until we want the church.” 
Mr. Burrows says this, and I says, ‘Thank you.” ‘ And probably,” he says, ‘“by that 
time you can get a house.” Then I thanked him for the privilege of worshipping there, 
and we all went home. Then I worshipped there three or four weeks, and he met me cnce 
on Saturday evening, and says, ‘ Echols, | want to preach in the church to-morrow or to- 
morrow night.” I says, ‘‘ You can preach there.” He thanked me politely, and went on. 
Sunday evening he preached, and after preaching he said he would hold meeting there 
every Sunday, either by a white man or a colored man, and, he says, “I invite you all to 
come to the church ; the church-door will be open to receive members; you have left 
our organization, and joined the Cincinnati conference.” He says, ‘ You were wrong 
for it, and should come back to your own Church; there will be service every Sunday.” 
Then he went out. I says, “I will preach for you to-night.” He says, ‘‘ Well, you can 
preach to-night, and then I will take possession.” -I went to him atthe door, and said, 
“YT would have spoken about this in the house; but I hate to raise a confusion; but I 
hate to hear you invite them to come and hear you, and that in my own house to talk 
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that way; you know I was ordained by the same man that ordained you.” He says, 
“You may come, too.” I says, ‘ This invitation, out of doors, I don’t care about; you 
ought to have invited the congregation and the minister.” I says, ‘‘I shall leave, and 
take my congregation with me.” He objected to that, and invited us to come there. 
I says, ‘No, sir; I will take them out, and preach wherever I can.” | 

Question. Did you get.a new place of worship then? 

Answer. Yes, sir, this same place down here in about three weeks. 

Question. Do you still continue to worship there? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the new place. We then bought this house from a gentleman 
here in town and rolled it on the ground. 

Question. Did you ever know a man here by the name of Hammer, who had charge of 
a church in this town? 

Answer. I know a man by the name of Hammer, but I never knew him to have 
charge of a church. He preached one sermon in this court-house up here last spring or 
some time the latter part of the winter. 

Question. How long did he live here in this place? 

_ Answer. He never had been here since I have lived here, in twenty years. 

Question. He never has had charge of a church in this place? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Did you ever hear that he was run off from this place by Mr. Lakin ? 

Answer. No, sir. Hammer came here last winter and preached in this court-house. 
eee Did you ever hear that he had a colored church here and that it was broken 
up? | 

veo No, sir; he never had one. I know every minister on the place, Baptist and 
Methodist, and every one. I ate at-Brother Hammer’s in going to my quarterly meet- 
ing last year. He lived near Vienna. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. In what county is that ? | | 
Answer. Jackson. He just moved here last year. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You never heard or knew of his church being broken up here ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never knew that he was driven off ? 

Answer. No, sir, I never knew him to preach here, except in that court-house. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. If it had occurred would you have known it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, [have been here twenty-odd years. I have been in charge here 
until last year. } 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
RICHARD W. WALKER sworn and examined. 


The Cuarrman. As Judge Walker was summoned at the request of the minority of 
the committee, General Blair may examine him. . 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Where do you reside, judge? 

Answer. Huntsville, Alabama. 

Question. What public positions have you held in this State ? 

Answer. Before the war ? 

Question. Before and after. | | 

Answer, I was at one time solicitor of one of the judicial circuits ; was twice a mem- 
ber of the legislature; was speaker of the house at one session; afterward judge of the 
supreme court. During the war I held positions; is it proper to name them? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. During the war I-was a member of the provisional congress, and the last 
two years of the war I was a member of the confederate senate. Oo 

Question. Have you held any public position since the war ? 

Answer. I have held no office since the war. 

Question. Were you not at one time a judge of the supreme court ? 

Answer. I have so stated. 

Question. Was it prior to the war ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir, that was before the war. 

Question. You are practicing the law now ? 

Answer. Practicing the law. 
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Question. What is the circuit you practice in? 

Answer. I practice in this, the fifth circuit, and in the adjoining circuit, the fourth. 

Question. Comprising how many counties ? | 

Answer. I cannot tell you at this moment—about ten or twelve counties, I guess, 
combined. 

Question. Do you attend regularly most of those courts? 

Answer. I attend regularly the courts of this county, Madison, of Limestone, Law- 
rence, Lauderdale, and Colbert ; I do not attend the other counties. | 

Question. The object in asking you these questions was to ascertain your means of 
knowledge of the present and past condition of this country in which you reside, and 
where you practice law. I will ask you now whether the laws are executed, and 
whether peace and good order are maintained in this portion of the State. , 

Answer. As a general rule, in the counties I have mentioned and of which I am most 
familiar, the laws are obeyed, and peace and good order prevail. In Limestone County 
there have been of late some pretty serious disorders, but, with the exception of that 
county, I think the laws are in the main well observed in the counties with which I 
am familiar. | 

Question. State, if you please, the character of the disturbances in Limestone County, 
and how thev originated, if you know. | 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge of the origin of the disturbances. I only 
know what I have heard from others, who I am satisfied are well informed on the sub- 
ject, and, according to the information derived from them, I am convinced that there 
has been nothing political in the origin of these disorders, but they have grown out of 
private matters. 

Question. Feuds between individuals ? 

Answer. Yes; feuds between individuals. I have been so informed by gentlemen 
who are prosecuting the persons supposed to be guilty of the disorders. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


bees Do you refer to Captain Coleman? 

nswer. Captain Coleman only mentioned the fact in my presence. I refer more 
particularly now to Mr. Luke Pryor, a member of the bar of Athens, from whom I 
derived most of my information in reference to these disorders. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. State the nature of the disorders you refer to. 

Answer. I do not know that I can do that in any detail at all. He has just mentioned 
to me that outrages have been committed by disguised individuals there, but if he told 
me the particular facts, and I do not doubt that he did, they have passed from my 
memory. 

Question. Do you know of the existence of any political organizations at this. time, 
or heretofore, since the war ? 

Answer. I have no knowledge of any such organizations, and never had any knewl- 
edge of any such organizations, except what I derived from public rumor. 1 am satis- 
fied that at one time in this State there was an organization known as the Union 
League, which I believe was secret, and at one time what has been ealled the Ku-Klux 
organization—may have had somewhat of a political character, but I have ne knowl- 
edge on that subject, none whatever. So far as my knowledge goes, it would lead me 
to the coutrary opinion; but some persons entertain the opinion that there was an 
organization of that name, somewhat political in its character. I am satisfied that if 
there was such an organization at all political in its eharacter, it was a very short- 
lived one. 

Question. What is the popular belief as to the purpose and objects of that order ? 

Answer. Well, the general, almost the universal conviction, so far as } am acquainted 
with public opinion on the subject, is, that its original object was mainly for the pur- 
pose of a sort of police organization, for the prevention and punishment of men sup- 
posed to be guilty of crimes, who, it was believed, would not be pnnished in the 
regular course of the law. 

Question. Was there anything in the condition of the country that seemed to demand 
or to give a pretext to such an organization ? 

Answer. There was very much in the condition of the country which, to some persons, 
seemed to furnish a pretext for such an organization. ‘I never thought myself that 
there was any justification or could be any justification for it. 

Question.. What was that condition upon which those that justified this organization 
based that opinion ? 

Answer. Well, shortly after the war, acts of lawlessness were very frequent in all por-. 
tions of the State, much more frequent in some parts of the State than in others. 
They proceeded, to a very great extent, from the demoralizatiou which always results 
fromalong war. Then the negroes of the State had just been emancipated. They felt 
few of the restraints of citizenship, and they were disposed, very much disposed, to im-. 
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agine that liberty meant license. I think that the commission of offenses against the 
law py them was much more frequent than it has been since they became eceusvomed 
to liberty. 

Question. In that condition of things was property insecure? 

Answer. O, yes, sir, property was very insecure, exceedingly so; for some little time 
after the war, certain descriptions of property particularly SO, such as stock upon farms, 
and ever ything of that kind. 

Question. Did the impoverished condition of the people make them feel very restive 
under these continual depredations upon their property ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there was a great deal of that feeling. 

Question. Was there any alarm felt as to the security of their families, and especially. 
the woman? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there was a great deal of that kind of apprehension, more, perhaps, 
than was justified by the facts; and yet there was a great deal of jusification. . The. 
negroes were in the habit of assembling, and they were very fond of public meetings. 
They were in the habit of assembling at public gatherings very often in the night, and 
frequently the most inflammatory harangues were made to them. Sometimes it was 
net very easy to control them. 

Question. Added to the feeling that existed, did the organization of the negroes by 
por vical louder into these Leagues very much increase the alarm of the people of the 
country ! . 

Answer. I think that it did, because the purposes of that League were not understood 
by those who are not members of it, and I have no doubt that objects were, in the public 
mind, attributed to the League which were never entertained by those who had control 
of it 

Question. What was the popular belief as to the intent and purpose of this organi- 
zation ? 

Answer. Which organization ? 

Question. The League. 

Answer. So far as my knowledge extends, it was believed to be a political organiza- 
tion for the purpose of consolidating the negro vote in support of those who were con- 
trolling the organization. That was the main purpose. . 

Question. In respect to the final organization of the State government under the 

reconstruction acts, I believe it has been in testimony before us that the constitu- 
tion was submitted to the people at the same time that a full set of officers were 
named and voted for by one party, and that the conservative or democratic party 
abstained entirely from voting, and thereby defeated the constitution in the manner 
pointed out by the act of Congress, by abstaining from voting, it not having received 
@ majority of the registered vote. When, notwithstanding these facts, that constitu- 
tion was declared adopted by the Congress of the United States, and those officers 
inducted into their places, did this condition of things add greatly to the irritation 
-of the people of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, if I were asked my opinion as to what fact or cause contributed beyond 
any other to the popular dissatisfaction in this State, it would be the manner in which 
eur present constitution was foisted upon the people, and the manner in which our 
present officers were installed into office, with the character of the instrument itself— 
the:constitution itself. 

Question. And the character of the officials ? 

Answer. Yes, and the character of the officials. 

Question. Now, I desire you to state briefly to the committee what was the character 
of the administration of justice, and of the finances of the State and the different 
counties, under those officials? 

Answer. There were some exceptions to the contrary of what I shall state to have 
been the general fact, but in the main the judicial officers, who went into office after 
the organization of our present State government, were considered by the bar and the 
people of the State incompetent for the positions in which they were placed, and very 
often they were men of very equivocal reputation for integrity. That, of course, served 
to impair anything like confidence in the administration of the laws. Well, the same 
was true to a very great extent of the members of the legislative department of the 
State government. I will state here, in reference to the eleations which took place for 
officers under the constitution—you have already implied in your question that the 
democrats or conservatives did not vote in that election. They did not, and in conse- 
quence of the adoption of the non-voting policy by the conservative ’ people of the 
State, the selection of all the officers in all the counties of the State, of every kind and 
character, was left mainly to the most extreme element of what was caHed the radical: 
party of this State. I think the elections in the counties generally were exceedingly 
distasteful, so far as my knowledge goes, to what is known as the native element of the 
republican. party in this State. In that way a class of men were elected to office who 
were by the great mass of the white people of the State considered wholly unfit for 
their positions. There were some exceptions to the contrary. 
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Question. In the administration, especially of the financial affairs of the State and of 
the counties, were the apprehensions of the white people of the State justified in their 
belief as to the incompetency of these officers ? 

Answer. Well, I think they were. I cannot now state particular facts beyond those 
which resulted from an investigation which I made here last fall—in the fall of 1870— 
pending the canvass for the last governor’s election. I had occasion more particularly 
to examine the comparative burden of taxation in this county in the years just before 
the war and the two years immediately succeeding the establishment of our present 
State government; that is, the years 1859 and 1860, as compared with 1869 and 1870— 
the State and county taxation on the people of the county; and I made a mem- 
orandum of the result of my examinations in reference to those years, which I have 
here, [producing a paper.] Before the war, in the years 1859 and 1860, there were in 
this county something over thirteen thousand slaves, and the average value of those 
slaves, according to what was. the price of slaves at about that time, I suppose, 
was about six hundred dollars a head, or a little over that. My estimate, I think, 
was a modest estimate, for I remember comparing opinions on the subject with 
quite a number of gentlemen in this town, and I came to the conclusion that the 
value of the slaves in this county was, in round numbers, about eight million 
dollars before the war, in the years 1859 and 1860. That was equal to, perhaps, more 
than the total taxable property in this county at this time, or in the years 1869 and 
1870. I find, by reference to the assessment books of this county for those years, 
that the entire taxable property in thig county in 1870 was about $7,995,000. Of 
course all of this slave-property which I have mentioned was destroyed by the war. 
In 1859 the State tax on real estate in this county was $7,596 15; on personal estate in 
this county, $17,037 56; making the total State tax on property in this county 
$24,633 71. To this is to be added the tax collected from licenses, the precise amount 
of which I was not able to ascertain, and have not been able to ascertain, but I am in- 
formed by Mr. Daniel Johnson, county treasurer for this county, who has been our 
treasurer for many years, that he is satisfied that $2,000 would considerably exceed the 
amount collected for licenses in this county for 1859 and 1860, State tax. I have put it 
down here at $2,000, which, he says, is in excess of the amount raised. That makes the 
total State tax on the people of this county in the year 1859, $26,633 71. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
| id In that taxation were slaves taxed as property or were they taxed per 
capita } 
Answer. There were specified taxes levied on slaves according to the age. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Is the tax on slaves included in that estimate? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the tax on slaves is included in this estimate. Under our system 
the commissioners court of each county levy, in“the course of a year, a certain 
percentage on the State tax for county purposes. In 1859 the county levy in 
this county was 50 per cent. on the State tax, making the total county tax 
for that year of 1859, $13,316 85, aggregating, in the State and county tax, 
$39,950 56. But in the year 1860 the State tax on real estate was $7,800, and 
on personal property was $17,692 42, making the tax on property, including 
slaves, $25,492 42. Add to this the taxes on licenses, $2,000, makes a total of State 
taxes for 1860 of $27,492 42. In the year 1860 the county levy was 40 per cent. on the 
State tax, making $10,996 68,’the total ainount of State and county taxes of 1868 being 
$38,489 10. In 1869 the State tax on real estate in this county was $51,445 30; on per- 
sonal property it was $8,471 75; the tax derived from licenses $5,493 80; making a 
total of State taxes, $65,410 85. The county levy in 1869 was 100 per cent. on the State 
tax, making a total State and county tax for 1869 for this county of $130,821 70. In 
1870 the State tax on real estate was $49,942 11; on personal property it was $9,737 55; 
the tax derived from licenses, $7,065 87; making $66,745 53, the county 'evy on which 
was 85 per cent., which was $56,733 70; making a total of $123,479 23, to which is to 
be added a State tax upon that portion of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad lying 
in this county, $2,786, making in the aggregate State and county taxes for 1870, 
$125,265 23. The general result being that, notwithstanding the destruction of property 
in slaves equal to the present taxable property of the county of all sorts, the aggregate 
taxes paid in those years, 1869 and 1870, by the people of this county, were nearly four 
times what the taxes were in 1859 and 1860, before the war. 

Question. Do the negroes pay any part of those taxes? | 

Answer. It would not be literally correct to say that they paid no part of it, but 
what they do pay is so insignificant that it amounts to but very little. 

Question. Is there an exemption law ? 

Answer. O, yes; there is an exemption of property which “lets out,” as the phrase 
is, nearly every negro in the county. There are some colored men here, though, who 
do pay taxes, prosperous men, who have considerable property; but then they are 
very few, very few. 
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Question. Then the same class of persons who paid taxes in 1859 and 1860 pay nearly 
the entire tax now ? | | 

Answer. O, yes, sir; most of these colored men who pay taxes now were free men 
before the war. I can recall several in town here now who were free men before the 
war; who were men of some property, some means; and most of the colored men of 
this county who pay taxes now paid taxes before the war. There may be some few 
who were emancipated by the war who pay taxes now, but they are very few indeed. 

Question. Is there in the levy you have spoken of, for State and county purposes, the 
school tax included ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How is the school fund distributed ; 

: Answer. I really, sir, would not venture to give the details of the legislation on the 
subject of schools. I have informed myself on the subject, but I have not looked at it 
for some time, and I would not like to testify on a point on which my recollection is so 
indistinct. | 

Question. Generally does it include the education of all children ? 

Answer. O, yes. 

Question. And the application of the funds to the education of the negroes as well 
as white children? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know that much about the system. 

Question. Is there any general cause for this increase of taxation that you know of ? 

Answer. Well, I suppose the rate of taxes would necessarily be increased. The rate 
of taxation on the remaining property would necessarily be increased to some extent ; 
but I do not think there has been any justification for the amount of increase over 
those former years. 

Question. The rate of taxation on the remaining property would necessarily and 
properly be raised to account for the slave property that no longer exists? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But that would not increase the amount of the entire tax ? 

‘Answer. O, no; there would be no necessity for any such difference as exists if the 
expenses of the State government were brought back to the point at which they were 
before the war—the legitimate expenses of the State government. 

Question. And the expenses of the county government ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any improvements made in the county roads, or anything 
of that kind, which have called for so much taxation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there have been considerable improvements made in this county 
within the last two or three years, in the way of building bridges, involving consider- 
able expense. 

Question. Has there been any exhibit of the expenditures of this county during the 
last two years? 

Answer. Well, sir, I am really not able to answer that question. If there has been, 
I do not remember to have seen it, though I will not at all undertake to say there has 
not been. 

Question. Why is it that you consider this assessment and collection of taxes in your 
county excessive ? 

Answer. I cannot conceive that, so far as the State tax is concerned, the legitimate 
expenses of conducting the State government can have increased so much as to justify 
the collection out of the people of this county, whe1: the property of the county has 
been reduced in value more than one-half, of an amount which is nearly four times the 
sum collected from them in the shape of taxes before the war. 

Question. Is the same thing true in respect to the county tax? 

Answer. I think it is measurably true in respect to the county, but not to the same 
extent. I have no doubt that the condition of the county in reference to bridges was 
such asto justify some increase of expenditure over what it was before the war, though 
the difference, you see, is very great. I do not think that the necessities of the county 
could possibly have justified such a difference. . 

Question. To what do you attribute this excessive taxation ? 

Answer. Well, sir, that is a question not very easy to answer. In various ways the 
expenses of conducting the State government have been materially increased, and ap- 
propriations of public moneys have been made for many new objects, and I suppose 
that in that way the demands upon the treasury have been greatly multiplied. | 

Question. Does this burden of taxation give rise to discontent ? 

Answer. It has given rise to great, very great, discontent. 

Question. And the fact that itis and has been levied by men who were not chosen 
by the people of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, that has intensified the dissatisfaction very much, particularly the fact 
that the very great majority of the men who imposed these taxes were not tax-payers 
themselves—believed, and I can safely say known, not to be tax-payers themselves— 
and that very many of them were strangers here, without any settled home among 
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us—I forget the number who were negroes, generally without property. It very much 
increases the dissatisfaction that these burdens were imposed by this class of men. 

Question. Do you attribute much of the dissatisfaction and discontent and the dis- 
turbances which have taken place in your section of the State to the fact that these 
excessive taxes are levied, and levied by officers such as you have described them to 
be, and elected as you have described ? 

Answer. I cannot say that I believe that the burden of taxation has been the proxi- 
mate cause of any disturbance against the public peace or any outrages upon individ- 
uals, but it has greatly exasperated the people. 

Question. Inspired a want of confidence in the officers of the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There was not much confidence to begin with, and it has served to 
confirm the want of confidence. | 

Question. Is it believed that these officials have made away with the revenues of the 
State to their own benefit? 

Answer. Well, such charges have been made; but, as to saying that I have any such 
pee nee on the subject as would justify me in making that imputation, I cannot 
say that. 

Question. Is it believed by the people of the State generally that such is the case? 

Answer. Yes; itis universally believed by the people of the State that laws have 
been passed by the legislature imposing further burdens on the people by corrupt ap- 
pliances. That much I can say with confidence. 

Question. And for individual gain ? | 

Answer. And for individual gain. As to the whole class of laws known as the ‘rail- 
road laws, the laws granting aid to railroads, in the session before last of our legis- 
lature, I believe there is a conviction among the people, that may be almost said to be 
universal, that those laws were obtained by corrupt appliances. 

Question. In reference to the election laws of your State, are they considered efficient 
for the protection and purity of the ballot ? 

Answer. No, sir; there has been very grave objection made to our election laws, upon 
the ground that they facilitated illegal voting. There is a system of registration in 
this State, and all voters under our election laws may vote at any precinct in the 
county without regard to residence, and the election law in terms prohibits anything 
like a challenge of voters. The universal impression of our people—and I think that 
has been the general opinion of the bar, though I have heard the question somewhat 
controverted of late—has been that a man has no right, under any circumstances, to 
challenge a voter. 

Question. To challenge a man who offers to vote? 

Answer. Yes, to challenge a man who offers to vote. The popular construction of 
the law is, that one who challenges a person offering to vote is guilty of an offense 
against the laws of the State. 7 

Question. Are challengers allowed to go within thirty feet of the polling-places ? 

Answer. No, sir; I forget the exact distance, but I know some distance is prescribed, 
and I have never seen or heard of a challenge in this State since that law. I never 
have heard of a man’s vote being challenged. 

Question. Does not the law prescribe that no person save the one offering his vote 
shall approach within more than thirty feet of the poll? 

Answer. That is my recollection. 

Question. How is it possible for a man standing thirty feet off to challenge ? 

Answer. It would be perhaps not impossible, but it would be quite a difficult under- 
taking. | 

Gucalione This, taken in connection with the provision of the statute prohibiting a 
challenge, has made the custom universal in this State not to challenge? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is universal; and the universal impression is that a man would be 
guilty of an offense against the law if he attempted to challenge a voter who he knew. 
was not a legal voter. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Is that your interpretation of the law ? 

Answer. Have you got the law before you? | 

Question. No; but there was a diversity of opinion in regard to it. I ask for your 
own. 

Answer. I never knew that that question had been raised until within the last day 
or so. I never considered the question myself. I took it for granted that the plain 
letter of the law made it a penal offense for one to challenge a person offering to 
vote. 

Question. Whom he knew to be disqualified ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; though I do not give that as my professional opinion now, because 
I really have not a formal one on that point. I never heard the contrary suggestion 
made until within the last few days. — 
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By the CHAIRMAN : | 7 


Question. Does not the law in terms apply to to a qualified voter, saying that he shall 
not be challenged ? 
Answer. I really do not remember about that. 


By Mr. Brarr: 


Question. It does not use the language “ qualified voter,” I believe ? 

Answer. I intended to look at that. I understood that Judge Pettus, of this State, 
had expressed the idea that it did not apply to a qualified voter. It was a new idea to 
me. I know that the universal opinion of the people, and generally of the bar, was 
that it was illegal to challenge a man who offered to vote, no matter who he was. 

Question. Have you ever heard of a judge of election refusing to allow a chaflenge ? 

Answer. No, sir; never.. I never heard of a challenge being made. 

Question. And the belief is universal and acted upon? 

Answer. O, yes; Iam thoroughly persuaded of that. In the last election, during 
the part of the day that I was in the court-house yard, when the voting was going on, 
and the voters would come in long files, I heard individuals point out persons offering 
to vote, and calling public attention to the fact, “There goes a bov of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age,” and to all appearance they seemed to be boys. I did not know anything 
about their age except as shown by their appearance, vet nobody pretended to chal- 
lenge them, because of the impression that the law forbade it. 

Question. This provision of the law, taken in connection with the fact that a man can 
vote in any precinct in the county, is not calculated, you think, to guard the purity of 
the ballot ? 7 

Answer. No, sir; I think so far from its being calculated to protect the purity of the 
ballot-box, it.facilitates fraud to a degree unknown in this State heretofore. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Still that has always been the law in this State, or at least for a great many 
years, that a citizen could vote at any precinct in the county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; it always was, so far as I know. 


By Mr. Buarr : 


Question. Has the general tranquillity of the State improved since the election, by the 
‘people, of a governor of their own choice ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think there has been a steady improvement going on ever since 
the close of the war; or if not ever since the close of the war, for the last three years 
a steady improvement has been going on in public order. | : 

Question. Is it understood and believed that the so-called Ku-Klux, of whom you 
have spoken, have disbanded and now no longer exist as an organization ? 

Answer. O, I think so; long since, sir. 7 | 

Question. Do you hear of any outbreaks recently, or disturbances, violations of law ? 

Answer. The most recent ones { have heard of have been thoseI have spoken ofover 
in Limestone County, and they have been in the last two or three mouths. 

- Question. Not originating in political causes ? 

Answer. Not at all, according to the information which I have, which I am satisfied 

is correct. 


By Mr. RIce: 


Question. When you say there were no disturbances in the counties you have named, 
and in which you practice, do you mean that there have been no serious ones except 
in Limestone County, or that there are none of recent date ? 

Answer. I spoke of disturbances by disguised individuals. 

Question. I refer to them. 

Answer. None that I heard of that were of recent date. 

Question. You do not intend to extend it back? 

Answer. No, sir. There was a period when there were disturbances in these other 
counties. I expect that was true, though at this time I cannot recollect any. 

Question. Have there at no time been any disturbances in this county by disguised 
men ? 

Answer. O, yes; there have been in this county. 

Question. At what period were they worst? 

Answer. Well, sir, my memory of dates isso bad that, answering off-hand, I should 
say three or four years ago. 

Question. Eighteen hundred and sixty-eight ? 

Answer. Perhaps before that; 1867 and along there; though there have been some 
outrages committed by disguised men of much more recent date than that. I can re- 
member one now of which I have some knowledge, having previously been counsel for 
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the man who was killed, which occurred, I suppose, within the last eighteen months. 
The man was named Thompson, and it occurred in this county. 

Question. Was he killed by disguised men ? 

Answer. Killed by disguised men. He had killed a man by the name of Douglass in 
this county, and had been indicted for murder and bailed. He had cither been indicted 
or been tried before acommitting magistrate and held to bail; I have forgotten whether: 
he had been indicted or not. While he was on bail a number of disguised men came 
to his house at night and killed him; but his political opinions and connections, and 
those of his family and friends, all showed that there was nothing politieal in that 
affair at all. He was a democrat and all his friends were demoerats. . It was a well- 
known democratic family, and so was the man who was killed a democrat, and all the 
family of that man. | 

Question. Since the close of the war, or just after the close of the war, you spoke of 
a good many depredations by the colored people. Were there any grave or many grave 
offenses committed by them? 

‘Answer. Well, I think there were. I cannot say there were very many, but there 
were grave offenses. I cannot recall particular cases at this time. 

Question. During the years 1865 and 1866, up to the time the reconstruction acts 
passed, was there any trouble in arresting and bringing to punishment negrocs who 
cominitted offenses? | 7 

Answer. I cannot say that-I have any personal knowledge of any such trouble. 

Question. What is your impression as to the ability, on the part of the Government, 
to execute the laws as against them very easily during the years I have named? 

Answer. Which years did you mention ? » 

Question. Eighteen hundred and sixty-five and 1866, and the early part of 1867, be- 
fore the reconstruction measures were passed. I confine my question to the time be- 
tween the close of the war and the time when the reconstruction acts were passed. 

Answer. Well, there was a time here when the military interfered very extensively 
with attempts to execute the laws, and their interference was very frequent in the case 
of attempts to administer the laws against negroes. 

Question. Was that prior to the reconstruction acts? 

Answer. It was prior to the establishment of our present State government. 

Question. That was several months after the reeonstruction acts were passed, but 
during the time that General Parsons was governor, and Governor Patton was in office, 
there was no military interference with the execution of the laws, was there? 

— Answer. Iam not sure; I cannot recollect about that. 

Question. Do you know of their committing any other offenses aside from, petit lar- 
ceny or something of that kind? Do you recollect any cases occurring in this section 
of country ? 

Answer. I do not remember specific cases, but I have no doubt that much greater 
offenses than those were committed. ; 

Question. As a class, were they not, during that period, peaceable and well-disposed? 

Answer. Well, sir, they were more peaceable than it was generally believed they 
would be. I know that the white people.of this State were rather agreeably disap- 
pointed by the conduct of the negroes, though crimes were quite frequent among them, 
much more so than among the white people. 

Question. But were their crimes not of a very petty character ? 

Answer. Well, they were crimes of all grades; they were mostly cases of larceny, but 
there were crimes of much higher degree. I think rapes were sometimes committed, 
which gave rise to a great deal of excitement and feeling. 

Question. Do you recollect any ? 

Answer. No, sir; I cannot recall any specific case within the time you refer to. 

Question. Was there during that pericd such a condition of affairs as to make any 
apparent necessity, on account of the action of the negroes, for the organization of the 
Ku-Klux order ? 

Answer. If you ask my opinion, I do not think there can ever be a necessity, appar- 
ent or real, for any such organization as that; but that there was felt among persons 
who did not have a very great horror of secret organizations for police purposes that 
there was such a necessity for them JI do not doubt at all. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. That was felt by them ? | 
Answer. Yes, sir; it was felt by them, I have no doubt. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. Were the class of persons that you supposed were in the Ku-Klux order a 
class of men who had such regard for good order in society as to cause them, on that 
account, to organize themselves ? 

Answer. I think at the outset of that organization, though it was very short-lived, 
as I said before, as a regular organization, and my knowledge of the whole subject of 
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this Ku-Klux organization is exceedingly limited, as I never saw a man in my life 
whom I knew to be a member of the organization—I think it was short-lived; but so 
long as it had any regular organization at all I think, from what I have heard, that 
some very excellent men were in it, some good people; some men whose sole purpose 
‘was to preserve order and inflict punishment in cases where they believed the punish- 
ment would not be inflicted by the law. 

-- Question. Had the conditjon of affairs grown worse or better from the close of the 
war down to the early part 'of 1867? 

Answer. Well, sir, my belief is that the material improvement in the matter of pub- 
lic order began about 1867. 

Question. What, in your opinion, was the original leading cause for the organization 
of that Ku-Klux order ? 

Answer. I can only state the impression made on my mind by what I heard at the 
time. 

Question. State it. | 

Answer. I believe the main object was for the repression of disorders, and there might 
have been a political element in it to some extent, but I do not know about that. 

Question. About what time was it your understanding that it was organized in this 
part of the State ? 

Answer. I could not give you the date to save my life. 

Question. Do you recollect whether it was 1867 or 1868? . 

Answer. No, I do not; I cannot connect it with any facts which would refresh my 
recollection. 

Question. In your opinion, has it had any effect upon negro voters in regard to caus- 
ing them to stay away from elections? . 

_ Answer. Well, sir, so far as my knowledge goes, it has not. But I do not pretend to 
say it has not. I think in this section of the State it has had no perceptible effect. 

Question. You think no negro has been afraid of the Ku-Klux and thereby been 
restrained from attending the election? 

Answer. I will not say no negro, because that is stating it too strongly; but asa 
rule in our elections, since the organization of the Ku-Klux in this portion of the State, 
the negro vote has been much more full than the white vote; the negroes have voted 
more fully than the whites. 

Question. Have they not very generally come to this town to do their voting ? 

Answer. They have very generally. I think they have come to this town to do their 
voting not because they would not be allowed to vote at the various precincts, but be- 
cause inducements were held out to them to come here. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. What inducements ? 7 | 

Answer. I do not know what inducements were held out, but the supposed object of 
bringing, or getting them to come to town, was to consolidate their vote ; to get them 
to vote en masse, all together, all one way. 


By Mr. RICE: 


Question. Is not that their disposition generally ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

. Question. You said in your direct examination that one of the main causes, you 
thought, of complaint on the part of the people, was the manner in which the consti- 
tution. was foisted upon the State ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Did you mean that that was one of the causes which called into existence 
the Ku-Klux order? 

Answer. Not at all. I think that cause had nothing in the world to do with the 
formation of the Ku-Klux organization. I said that was one of the causes of the pop- 
ular dissatisfaction. | 

_ Question. There was a complaint about the officers that were elected at the same 
time, you say ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; avery great complaint. , 

Question. How was it possible to have elected other officers than they did if the dem- 
ocratic party wholly withdrew from the contest ? | 

Answer. Well, our people, relying upon the terms of the act of Congress submitting 
this constitution to the popular vote, believed that they could most certainly defeat 
it by abstaining from the polls. It was provided by the act of Congress that the con- 
stitution should not be considered as ratified unless a majority of the registered voters 
voted on the question of ratification or rejection. Well, the matter was very much 
considered and discussed among the opponents of the constitution as to what was the 
best meaus of defeating it. It was known that there were a great many of our people 
who were opposed to the constitution, who were exceedingly reluctant to vote at all ; 
a great many would not be induced to vote at all on the question, although those very 
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men were the men most violently opposed to the constitution ; and after a great deal 
of consideration it was determined that the best means of defeating the constitution 
was to abstain from the polls. We thought we could get a larger number of opponents 
of the constitution to stay away from the polls than we could get to go to the polls. _ 

Question. Believing that, you took the chances of these officers being elected ? 

Answer. No, sir. We knew that if we defeated the constitution, if that defeat was 
recognized, there could be no election of officers. 

Question. But if the constitution was adopted, you took the chances of that, and 
then the officers would have come in, as a matter of course? 

Answer. Yes, sir; then the officers would have come in. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was it not competent to have voted for officers under the constitution, and 
at the same time have abstained from voting on the question of the adoption or rejec- 
tion of the constitution ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it certainly would have been competent for our people to have 
voted for or against the officers in that election. That matter was very much consid- 
ered also, but those who favored the non-voting policy, of whom I was not one, for I 
was in favor of voting and taking the chances, thou ght the best plan was to advise our 
people not to vote at all; that we could not get the people to understand the differ- 
ence; that if they went ’to the polls at all they would vote on both questions, and we 
would lose the benefit of the policy we had adopted. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. In your opinion, had you all taken part in the first movement at the outset, 
under the reconstruction laws, could you not have got possession of the convention 
and made a constitution that would. have suited you, and adopted it and elected your 
own officers; were you not strong enough at that time to have done it? 

Answer. No, sir; I imagine not; that was not the opinion. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Large numbers were disfranchised ? 
Answer. Yes. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. But there would not have been two sides to the case if you had all joined 
in reconstructing, would there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were two sides to begin with. You see the negroes, by this 
act of Congress, were authorized to vote, and they.voted, under influences which then 
controlled them, in one solid body. A very large number of the white men of the 
State were disfranchised and could not vote at all. Those elections were held under 
military orders. 

Question. But they voted solid because there was but one side to vote on? 

Answer. Well, the negro population of the State, sir, was at that time under the 
control of influences which would have made any eftorts on the part of the white men 
of the State vain in the way of controlling them. 

Question. You speak of county taxes here as being about $39,900, in 1859 and 1860, and 
being some $130,000 in 1869 and 1870 in this county. Is there any pretense that, SO 
far as this county is concerned, the money has not been properly appropriated ? 

Answer. Do you mean the county levy ? 

Question. Yes, sir; for county purposes. : 

Answer. For the years I have spoken of, 1869 and 1870, I know of none whatever. 
On the contrary, so far as my knowledge goes, I think the affairs of the county have 
been pretty well managed. 

Question. I will ask you to account for the difference in the amount of taxation, 
whether the population of the State that is governed by law, and over whom the laws 
have to be administered, has not nearly doubled by the addition of the negro popes: 
tion as citizens between 1860 and 1870? 

Answer. The entire population was governed by law before the war. 

Question. But the slave population was mainly governed by their masters at no 
expense to the State, and now they are governed, and. just as expensively governed as 
the white population, by the State, and the expenses of courts are correspondingly 
increased. It was not common to have a trial of slaves before the war? 

Answer. No; not for petty misdemeanors. 

Question. Is not the cost of the judiciary correspondingly increased by the addition 
of the negro population as citizens? 

Answer. Well, sir, I would have to take some little time to reflect about that. 

Mr. Buarr. These courts are not paid by the county but by the State. 

Mr. RicE. Some by the county and some by the State. It goes in to make this 
aggregate of which the witness speaks, of county and State tax. | 
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The WitTNESsS. Well, sir, the most material increase would be in the matter of wit- 
nesses’ expenses who attend these trials; that is, the trials of prisoners Who formerly 
were slaves, but now are free, for offenses ‘which were generally, if committed by them, 
not punished by the courts before the war. That would not begin to account for the 
difference. 

Question. But that would account for some of it ? 

Answer. But it would be a very small portion of it, I think. 


By Mr. Buiarr: 


Question. Are not all these witness fees paid by the State ? 
Answer. No, sir; they come out of fines and forfeitures from the county treasury. I 
do not see that they would affect the taxation materially at all. 


By Mr. RICE: 


Question. Do you not believe that the increase of population in the State increases 
the expenses of running the State? 

Answer. The increase of population does; there is no doubt about it; and the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, Ihave no doubt, did to some extent, but not to any very great ex- 
vent, I think, exceptin the matter of public education. 

Question. Tam coming to that directly. 

Answer. Upon reflection, I am not sure that I am not mistaken as to the school-tax. I 
do not believe that is included in these items that I have furnished. I believe that is 
a special tax. 

Quéstion. I will ask if the ordinary expenses of individuals have not increased nearly 
100 per cent. between 1860 and 1870? 

Answer. There has been a very considerable increase. 

Question. I will ask if, under the present law, there has not been an increase of sala- 
ries, and all the expenses attending the State government, corresponding with that 
increase in the daily expenses of the individual? 

Answer. I think there has been an increase of salaries, and, to some extent, an in- 
crease in the ordinary expenses of conducting the State government. I do not think 
it at all corresponds with the increase which has taken place in private expenditures. 

Question. Not as much as that? 

Answer. Nothing like it. 

Question. I will ask you if, in all improvements that have been made in this county 
eae the cost has not been double as great as the cost of similar improvements in 
1859 ? 

Answer. I do not know that they have been as much as double. I am inclined to 
think not; but they have been considerably more, I have no doubt. 

Question. Has there not been a greatér amount of improvement here in 1869 and 1870 
than in the same number of corresponding years previously, or in 1859 and 1860 ? 

Answer. Well, sir, [did not reside in this county before the war, and I cannot answer 
that question from ‘personal knowledge. 

Question. There has been considerable improvement in this county ? 

Answer. Considerable in the way of building bridges, in some cases of bridges de- 
stroyed during the war, and, in other cases, bridges have been built where there were 
no bridges before ; but before the war a part of the county taxes in this county was for 
railroad purposes, I think. I know it was so in one of those years to which I refer— 
the county tax of this county to pay the county subscriptidn in aid of the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad, which runs through this county. 

Question. Are the people taxed in any way for the building of school-houses? 

Answer. I think that comes under the general school-tax. 

Question. You are not certain whether that is included in your estimate? 

Answer. I think itis not, though I am not sure about that, really. 

Question. Do you know the amount of school-tax, the amount raised % ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not. 

Question. Was there any common-school system in this State prior to the war? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Was there a school fund ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Is that fund still in existence ? 

Answer. I say there was a school fund. 

Question. A school-tax ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

— Question. Butthere was a school fund that was accumulating interest each year for 
purposes of education ? 

Answer. The school fund, if I recollect aright, had been lost by the State long before 
she war, and the State held itself as a trustee and paid annually, for school purposes, 
the interest on the fund which was lost, and the matter so stands to this day. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Was not part of that school fund lost during the war? 
Answer. That may have been so, but I am not aware of it: I think not; I think it 
was all lost before the war. 


By Mr. Rice: 

Question. The school-tax is much greater now than prior to the war, under this sys- 
tem ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; very much greater. 

Question. Does this aim to be a free-school system ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And includes white and colored ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That would increase the number of children to nearly double, I suppose ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I believe you say you cannot state that you know of any squandering of 
the money on the part of the State officials? 

Answer. I have no personal knowledge of that. 

Question, Are the new objects of taxation, that you speak of, meritorious or other- 
wise? You say that, under the present system of affairs, there ‘has been taxation for 
new purposes. 

Answer. I said that the public fund had been appropriated for some new purposes. 

Question. Well, new purposes; were they meritorious ? 

Answer. Those appropriations I had mainly in my mind at the time I spoke were the 
appropriations in aid of certain railroads in this State. 

Question. Has the State paid anything on account of those roads ? 

Answer. Whether the State has actually paid any money I am not able to say. I ex- 
pect it has, though. I expect that the State has paid one installment of the interest 
for the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad, but I am now stating only an impression. 

Question. That railroad was built by a: loan by the State of its bonds to the amount 
of $16,000 a mile? 

— Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the road has been built, has it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Under that law does not the State become the owner of the road in case the 
company fails to pay its interest ? 

Answer. The State, by the law, retains a lien on that portion of the road in the State ; 
but the fact that after diligent efforts, now for some four or five months, to obtain the 
undisputed control of the road, the State has not yet succeeded, is pretty good proof 
that the sceurity offered was not effectual. 

Question. That is not a very long time, is it, four or five ‘months, to get its rights es- 
tablished through the courts? 

Answer. I think it is quite a long time. 

Question. You have very speedy justice here, if that is regarded as a long time in 
such a litigation. 

Answer. It is. 


By Mr. Briarr: | 

Question. How did it propose to protect itself? Was it under the law by which the 
road could be sold ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Has the sale taken place? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What difficulty is encountered in making the sale; has there been default? 

Answer. The company failed to pay the interest on the ponds which the State in- 
dorsed, and the State therefore became entitled to the rights which it reserved in the 
act granting the aid to this road, and it has been making efforts ever since the default 
occurred to put itself in such a position that it could release the securities. 


By Mr. RIcE: 

Question. Under the law are nyt the rights of the State applied so that it can in 
course of time enforce its remedy 

Answer. Well, sir, I cannot answer that question, because so many impediments 
seem to be thrown in the way now of the assertion of the rights of the State, and on 
accounts which I did not fully understand, that I am satisfied that if the State ever 
does obtain its rights it will be after very considerable delay and long and great ex- 
pense‘in the way of litigation. 


By Mr. Buair: 


ae ead What obstruction is interposed ; do you know the character of the obstruc- 
tion | 
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Answer. Ido not; the matter has been carried into various courts, before various 
judges, State courts and United States courts. It has been before the chancery courts 
in Tennessee and chancery courts in Georgia; before the United States circuit judge in 
Montgomery, and now before the United States district judge in East Tennessee. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. Have not all the decisions so far been in favor of the State? 
Answer. I have not kept up with the controversy so as to be able to tell you. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Within the last few days have not the decisions put the road in possession 
of the State of Alabama exclusively ? | 

Answer. If they have [ have not seen them ; it may beso. I haveseen nothing within 
the last week on the subject. | 

Question. Judge Walker, in speaking of the constitution you spoke about some objec- 
Hone the instrument itself. To what particular points did you refer as objection- 
able ? 7 

Answer. Have you got the constitution before you ? 

Question. I have not; but no doubt you remember them. 

Answer. Yes; [remember one particularly. Doubtless if I had the instrument be- 
fore me I could point to others. Very great objection is made to the oath required of 
voters. 

Question. Was there any other point that you heard of objected to especially ? 

Answer. Yes; there was a provision made in the constitution, as it was believed, for 
an unnecessary multiplication of offices. 

Question. There was only one additional office made, was there ? 

Answer. I think there was more than one. I remember a “commissioner of indus- 
trial resources,” I believe it was. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Did it add to the county officers? 
Answer. I do not know whether the constitution did or not, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was there any other complaint against the constitution which you remem- 
ber? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was very great objection to the board of education, and 
especially to the legislative powers conferred upon that board. 

Question. Because of its independent legislative character ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; its independent legislative character, and it was believed that it 
was an unnecessary addition to the public expense ;‘ and I believe that opinion was not 
then and is not now confined to the democratic party in this State. 

Question. I have a copy of the election law which bears on challenging. It is section 
34 of the act of 1868. 1 would like to have you read it, Judge Walker, because I would 
like to have your opinion upon it. [Submitting to the witness section 34 of the act of 
1868, which provides as follows: 

‘‘That there shall be no challenging of electors offering to vote at any election here- 
after held in this State, and any registered voter offering to vote at any election in this 
State shall be allowed to do so without question, challenge, or objection by any person ; 
and any person who questions, challenges, or objects, or who unlatvfully hinders or 
delays any person offering to vote, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
shall be fined five hundred dollars, and on failure to pay the same shall be imprisoned 
in the county jail for six months.” ] 

Now I will ask you if you do not think it would be necessary, in order to make a 
valid indictment under that statute, to allege that the person who was challenged was © 
a qualified voter? | 

Answer. It is a question which I never had occasion to consider before at all, and I 
cannot say that I can express a positive opinion upon the subject on so short notice. — 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you an idea that a man could be convicted im court for challenging 
the vote of a minor ? | | 


By Mr. Buarr: | | a 
Question. Would it not depend on the instructions of the court before whom the tria 
wax held? | | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Please to answer my question first. | . 
- Answer. I believe myself that the better construction of that act would be that.a 
person ought not to be held guilty of a misdemeanor for challenging a person who was 
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not a legal voter. But with such judicial officers as we have had in this State since. 
the war, a contrary decision would not occasion in my mind the least surprise. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Suppose he should challenge thinking that he was challenging a party who 
was not a qualified voter, and it should turn out that he was a qualified voter, could 
he not then be convicted of a misdemeanor, although ignorant that he was challenging 
a qualified voter? Suppose he should make a mistake himself as to the qualification 
of the voter ? 

Answer. Well, I do not believe in that case that such a man ought to be held guilty 
of a violation of the law if the law is properly construed. 


By Mr. Rice: 


Question. He would lack the criminal intent. It would have to be shown that he did 
it intentionally. 
Answer. Yes, sir; he would lack the intent. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Does not the law then really contemplate the protection of the purity of 
the ballot-box by requiring the registration of voters, as is contemplated in the fourth 
section of the act which you have before you there in the laws of 1868? [Submitting 
the Laws of Alabama for 1868.] 

Answer. I do not know that I understand your question. 

Question. Taking the two sections, the thirty-fourth section of the act of 1868 in con- 
nection with that act which you hold in your hand, do you not think that the law 
really intends to protect the purity of the ballot-box in this State ? 

Answer. No; I have no such idea. I believe that the law was intended to prevent 
any challenging of votes. The terms are probably such that in the hands of upright 
judges a man could not be punished under it for challenging a person not qualified to 
vote, though it is not at all certain, as our courts are now constituted in this State, that 
such an attempt would not be punished. I want to embody this language in my 
answer: ‘any person who questions, challenges, or objects, or who unlawfully hinders 
or delays any person offering to vote, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor;” and I can 
readily understand how it might be with our present courts that a person challenging 
anybody would be held guilty of a misdemeanor. Iam satisfied that the universal, 
popular impression has been that no challenge could be made without a violation of 
law. | 7 | 

Question. But does not the law say there shall be no challenge of electors? 

Answer. In one clause of the section the language is “there shall be no challenging 
of electors offering to vote,” and “ any registered voter offering to vote at any election 
in this State shall be allowed to do so without question,” &c. The succeeding clause 
of the section is in the language I have quoted above. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


hall There is a penalty, I believe, for registering without the proper qualifica- 
tions : 

Answer. I think there is, sir; but, Mr. Pratt, I really do not know that; I say there 
is, supposing that there ought to be. 3 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Is it net in the fourth section of the act for the registration of electors, that 
you hold in your hand? 

Answer. No, sir; the requirement of registration is in this. There is a penalty for 
false swearing in taking the oath required in section four. I find that here. | 

Question. Section four of the constitution ? : 

Answer. No, sir; section four of the act. [Examining the section referred to. ] Yes, sir; 
that is the oath prescribed by the act; there is a penalty for false swearing. I do not 
think there is any other penalty provided for registering when not qualified, and the 
general election law, if I recollect aright, provides no penalty whatever for illegal 
voting. 

Ouesivis Judge Walker, you spoke of the judges of our State. I would like to ask 
you a few questions in regard to them. You are acquainted with Judge Peck, the chief 
justice of the State, are you not? 

Answer. Very well, sir. | 

Question. Is he not regarded as an able judge and a very pure man? _ 

Answer. Judge Peck is an excellent lawyer. I do not like to be expressing my 
Opinion about gentlemen with whom I am well acquainted and with whom I bold 
bleasant social intercourse. I am willing to answer any question, but in regard to 
individuals I think I should be excused. 

Question. I will ask in regard to the supreme court of this State, generally, is it not 
considered an able court ? 
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Answer. I do not think it is. | 

Question. Or in regard to the circuit court of this judicial circuit here? 

Answer. I do not think, Mr. Buckley, that I ought to be asked such questions as that. 
I am an attorney at this bar. 

Question. I simply wanted to get at the fact. 

Answer. I have no hesitation in answering any proper or fair question, but any one 
can see, I think, that it is not exactly fair to ask me my opinion of a judge before whom 
I am under the ‘necessity of practicing. 

Question. I want to get at the fact, whether the courts of the State administer the 
laws of the State in sach a way as to inspire confidence among the people. You have 
just referred to them in your preceding remarks. 

Answer. I think there has been an improvement in that respect, but, asa general 
fact, I do not think they have been administered in a manner which has inspired 
public confidence. I think the reverse is the fact. 

Question. That you apply, then, to the courts generally throughout the State! ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I said in the outset that there were some exceptions, and I make 
that exception again. 

Question. Do you know, judge, whether the income from taxation in this State during 
the years subsequent to the war has been sufficient to meet the public expenditures 
year by year? 

Answer. Well, I suppose, sir, without very definite knowledge upon the subject, that 
for a year or so ‘after the war the income from taxation could not have been sufficient. 

Question. Are you aware that the income during the year 1870 only was sufficient, 
of all those years, to meet the expenditures of the State 

Answer. No, sir; I was not aware of that. 

Question. Is not that the fact that the receipts from taxation during 1870 met the 
expenditures of the State, and that that was the first year in which this had occurred 
for ten years? 

Answer. Well, sir, if the income for 1869 was not sufficient, it i is certainly a matter of 
great surprise to me. 

Question. But the assessments are levied a year in advance of collection? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then the assessments were levied in 1868 which were collected in 1869? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then those assessments must have been levied by the legislature elected at 

‘the same time that Governor Patton was elected ? | 

Answer. When did the present State government commence ? 

Question. July, 1868. They of course could not interfere with the assessments of 
that year, which were made by the legislature of 1867-68? 

Answer. I cannot state now when the revenue system devised by the legislature © 
which went into office in July, 1866, went into operation. 

Question. But the assessment had already been made previous to July, 1868, had it 
not ? 

Answer. I suppose it must have been, sir. 

Question. Then, whatever increase of taxation was found necessary in 1869, must 
have been provided for by the democratic legislature which met in the fall of 1867 and 
spring of 1868 ? 

Answer. No, sir; the taxes referred to in the tables I have given were taxes assessed 
under the Jaw of 1868, by the legislature which went into office after the establishment 
of the present State government. 

Question. You referred to two years ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the asseSsment of 1869 and 1870. 

Question. And think that assessment met the expenditures of the State government? 

Answer. Well, I have not examined with a view to that, but I have presumed that 
they ought to have largely exceeded the expenses of the State government. 

Question. Do you know how much the legislature last winter cut down the taxation 
upon real estate? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much ? 

Answer. They brought it down from 75 cents on the hundred dollars to 50 cents on 
the hundred dollars’ worth of property. 

Question. Are you aware that the State treasury, is empty and that warrants are being 
sold on the State treasury in the city of Montgomery at present ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of it before. I remember that a reduction of the rate 
of taxation was recommended by the governor of this State, Governor Smith, but his 
cecommendation was not complied with by the legislature. 


By Mr. Rice: 
Question. I will ask you if the legislature, under the government that went into 
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operation in 1868, did not have te provide for the expenses of reconstruction in addition 
to the o:dinary expenses of the government ? 

Answer. I-cannot state positively how the fact is, but my impression is that those 
expenses had been provided for by the previous legislature. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. The expenses of the constitutional convention, at least, were not provided 
for by any previous legislature ? 

Answer. 1 am not sure about how that is. 

Question. It was not known until after the reconstruction acts were passed that there 
would be a convention ? 

-Answer. No; but the legislature, you know, continued in office, the provisional govern- 
ment continued in force, until July, 1868. The convention met in 1867, did it not? 

Question. November, 1867. 

Answer. November, 1867 ; and the expenses of holding that convention were ascer- 
tained before the pr ovisional government went out of existence. 

Question. But the tax was not levied? 

Answer. No, sir; but whether the expenses of that convention were provided for by 
the provisional government or left to be provided for by the government established 
under the constitution I do not remember. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have stated that immediately after the war there were a great many 
onven of law by colored people. What was the character of those violations of 

aw 

Answer. Well, I think they were generally misdemeanors, sometimes graver offenses. 

Question. Was there not great destitution among the people of this State, white and 
colored, for two or three years after the war, and did you not have two or three bad 
crops after the war ? 

Answer. There was considerable destitution, much greater in some localities in the 
State than others, of course. 

Question. Where, as you say, stock on the farms was killed by the negroes, was it not 
on account of their destitution and in order to relieve their hunger? 

Answer. Well, sir, I do not think that at any time there was much destitution among 
negroes who were willing to work. There never was a time when a laborer could not 
get pretty fair wages for his labor; and these depredations that were committed were 
generally committed by idle negroes, not disposed to work. 

Question. Was there not, measurably, a failure of the cotton crop for two years in 
succession after the war? 

Answer. I think there was. 

Question. What means had they, then, of relieving their wants ? 

Answer. Although there was measurably a failure of the cotton crop, cotton com- 
manded pretty good prices, and they were generally paid their wages. 

Question. You have spoken of the organization of Loyal Leagues after the war. Was 
it understood that those Leagues embraced principally colored men ? 

‘ eis Principally colored men, though there were some white men who were mem- 
ers of it. 

Question. Their number was infinitesimal, was it not? 

Answer. I suppose it was, though my knowledge as to the number of white men who 
joined them is very limited. 

Question. You have said that the purpose of the Loyal League was not understood. 
Allow me to inquire whether there was any difficulty in worming from the simple- 
hearted negro all the particulars of that organization, what its objects were, what it 
contemplated, and what it was doing? 

Answer. I cannot answer that question, never having made any such effort.. 

Question. Did you understand that ang acts of violence, any violations of law, were 
ever countenanced or approved by this organization, or inspired by it? 

Answer. I do not know that I did. My knowledge of the Loyal League is, as I stated 
before, exceedingly limited, only going to the extent of the fact that there was such an 
organization, that they met frequently at night, that inflammatory harangues were 
made to the negroes; and that in that way, and through the appeals which were made 
to them at these gatherings, the antagonism of race was very greatly excited, and thus 
violations or disturbances of the peace were made more likely. 

Question. Did you ever hear any of these inflammatory appeals yourself? 

Answer. Not in the Loyal League. I never was at any of their meetings. 

Question. Outside of the Loyal League did you ever hear any irfammatory appeals 
addressed to the negroes; did you ever hear any one counseling them to acts of violence 
in any public address ? 

Answer. I have very rarely attended public meetings of négroes since the war. Only 
on one or two occasions was I present, and then only for a few minutes. I did hear, I 
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think, on two occasions, a negro man of this place, named George Williams, making 
speeches to negroes, and parts of the speeches which I heard I thought were well cal- 
culated to at least stimulate a hostility to the white people, and put the negroes in 
a state of mind making them ready for difficulties with white men. 

Question. You may state the points which he made to his colored friends from wich 
you drew that inference. 

Answer. I cannot undertake to do that at this day. I only heard him for a few min- 
utes in passing. I simply stopped and heard his speech. I recollect he alluded to the 
wrongs of the negro in days of slavery, and the fact that all the wealth of the white 
man had been made by negro labor, and that the negroes. were entitled to their fair 
share of all these accumulations ; and the general tendency of what I heard him say 
was that the white man was the enemy of the negro; that he had been and was still 
his enemy. 

Question. Did he argue agrarianism to his colored hearers, or agrarian doctrines 3 ? 

Answer. I thought the tendency of what little I heard was in that direction. 

Question. Did you ever hear of the democratic executive committee of this county 
importing two democratic colored speakers, one from Tennessee and another from some 
Northern State, to address the colored people here? 

Answer. I know that, although not here at the time. I heard that a colored demo- 
cratic speaker from Tennessee came here to speak. 

Question. The point is whether these colored speakers were imported here by the 
authority of the democratic party of this county ? 

Answer. I was about to answer that part of the question.. Ihave no knowledge in 
the world on the subject. I was not here when the man came, and do not know “how 
he was brought here. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that good, respectable men of Madison County 
were understood to have joined this Ku-Klux organization, and to have adopted and 
worn the absurd and grotesque disguises of that order? 

Answer. As I stated before, I do not know any man who was ever in that organiza- 
tion ; but about the time when it was first understood that there was such an organi- 
zation, I heard and believe that some very good men were init. I never heard any 
names mentioned; but that was the character of men I heard it suggested were in the 

anization. 

v Oueslibe. And rode about at night in these fantastic disguises with their horses dis- 
guised? Do you think that could be true of good, respectable citizens ? | 

Answer. I have no doubt it was to some extent. I suppose that was more true of the 
young men than the men of more mature years. 

Question. I wish to ask, in addition to what my associates have inquired of you 
already, a few questions in relation to the taxes of this State. In the first place, let. 
me inquire how often the property, personal and real, of citizens of this State .is 
appraised for taxable purposes ? 

Answer. Every year. 

Question. 1 understood you to say that the whole taxable wealth of this county in the 
years 1869 and 1870 was in the neighborhood of $8,000,000 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, what was the rate of taxation for the year 1869 upon every $100 
worth of taxable property ? 

Answer. Seventy-five cents on each $100 worth. 

Question. For State purposes ? 

Answer. State purposes. 

Question. And the same amount for county purposes ? 

Answer, The same amount for county purposes. 

Question. So that a man owning $100 worth of property, personal or real, would pay 
for all purposes $1 50 of taxes for that year? 

Answer. For every State and county purpose. 

enn For what other purpose did you levy taxes besides State and county pur- 

oses 
: Answer. Well, in towns and cities like this there are corporation taxes. 

Question. Iam not asking in relation to corporation taxes, but in relation to taxes 
outside of cities? 

Answer. No other purpose ; no other purpose of taxes on property. 

Question. The city taxes would of course be regulated by the common council ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question.. A large city would judge for itself of the objects of expenditure and the 
amount that should be raised ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Now, before the war what was the rate of taxation for State and what for 
sounty purposes ? 

Answer. Before the war the tax on real estate was oe? of one per cent. i cents 
on each $100 worth of. property.. 
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Question. Did that include slaves? 

Answer. No, sir; I said on real estate. The tax on slaves was a specific tax regulated 
by the age of the "slaves, and the taxes on personal property generally: were specific 
taxes—no regular ad valorem tax on personal property. 

Question. How is your property valued for the purposes of taxation generally? At 
about its fair cash value or below that? 

Answer. Well, in this county, for the last three years, I think it has been valued at 
full cash value. That is the prevailing impression; and my impression is that it has 
been the purpose of the present commissioners to value it at the real cash value. 

Question. Under your system of State taxes before the war, had your State drifted 
into debt? 

Answer. The State debt before the war was not large in comparison with the resources 
of the State. 

Question. About how large was that debt before the war? 

Answer. My recollection about amounts is so imperfect that I dislike to state amounts; 
but I think that between four and five millions was the extent of the bonded debt of 
the State. 

Question. Had you any county debt before the war ? 

Answer. As I stated before, I did not reside in this county until after the war. 

Question. I did not know but that your examination of the records in preparing the. 
tables you have presented here had enabled you to answer that question ? 

Answer. No, sir3 but I believe there was a bonded debt of the county. 

Question. Has that debt been reduced since ? 

Answer. I do not know how that is. I presume they have simply paid the interest.. 

Question. How do you know but what some of the amounts levied and collected for 
county purposes for 1869 and 1870 were applied to liquidate the principal of the county 
debt 7? 

Answer. I do not know that.. It may have been the case; I do not know. 

Question. I would inquire of you whether this connty has not since the war purchased 
a poor-farm of several hundred acres in the neighborhood of your city? 

Answer. Yes, sir; purchased it and has since sold it. 

Question. Do you know how much was paid for the poor-farm ? 

Answer. No; I have really forgotten, sir; but I_have the impression that the county 
perhaps in the subsequent sale kept itself whole ; that it lost nothing by the transaction 
but I am not sure about that. JI know it was bought and sold. 

Question. Does your county levy taxes to build and improve highways?’ 

Answer. No, sit; not for the purpose of improving the public roads; it does for: the. 
purpose of puilding bridges. 

Question. Have you any iron bridges in this county ? 

Answer. J think none. | 

Question. You say the bridges existing before the war were some of them destroyed 
during the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think that is the case. I am pretty confident it was, though I 
cannot speak fr om personal knowledge on that subject. 

Question. Will you please enumerate the items of county expenditure? I wish to 
learn for what purpose your county taxes are expended. Please give the different 
heads of. expenditures. 

Answer. Well, the county has charge of all public buildings; the erection and re- 
pair of public buildings, such as jails and court-houses; the erection and repair of 
bridges across streams. Some portion of the expense of the administration of public 
justice is paid by counties; criminal cases mainly out of funds which pass into the 
county treasury from fines and forfeitures in criminal causes. 

Question. Does your county support the poor ? 

An swer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not that usually a very large item of expenditure ? 

Answer. I do not think it is, sir, though I have never examined the figures.on that 
subject. From my impression as to the number of the destitute ix this county I should 
not think it would be very large. — 

Question. Does your county pay the expenses of capturing, keeping, and maintaining 
criminals until trial ? 

Answer. No, sir; that is paid by the State. 

Question. Does your county pay the expenses of bailiffs and officers of the court? 

Answer. I think that most of those expenses are paid by the State. 

Question. Does your county pay the expenses of criminal prosecutions where the 
accused 1s acquitted or where the fine and costs in cases of conviction cannot be ecl- 
lected from him ? 

Answer. I used to be very familiar with all our legislation on those subjects, but it 
has been a long time since. Where the parties are convicted in criminal causes and 
are unable to pay the costs, prove to be insolvent, I think that the witnesses’ certifi- 
cates are receivable at the county treasury in payment of fines and forfeitures, 
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Question. In payment of fines and forfeitures against that witness ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; against the defendants in criminal causes where the defendants are 
convicted and fined, or where defendants are recognized for their appearance and fail 
to appear and default is taken against them; or forfeitures of witnesses. 

Question. Do you mean that witnesses are paid out of that fund ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. Suppose that fund is insufficient ? 

Answer. Then I do not think they are paid at all, sir. 

elas Are your county officers paid out of the fund produced by the county 
taxes ? 

Answer. Well, the tax assessor and tax collector are paid out of the taxes. They get 
a certain percentage on the taxes. 

Question. After they are collected and paid into the treasury ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are deducted from the taxes collected; they get a certain com- 
mission. | 

Question. I wish to understand that 4 little more. Here, for example, in 1870 you 
report $56,733 70 collected of county taxes. Is that exclusive of the amount paid to 
the assessor and collector, or inclusive ? 

Answer. No, sir; that isthe entire amount. These statements are taken from the 
assessment books and show the entire amount. 

Question. This does not show the amount actually collected, then ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. What is generally, one year after another, the amount of delinquencies ? 

Answer. Very small, sir, very small—not more than $2,000 or $2,500 a year. 

Question. Assuming the assessment to be this sum which you have given, the fees of 
the assessor and collector must be taken out of the sum assessed ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. | 

Question. What other officers have you in the county that are paid out of this fund 
for their services? | 

Answer. Well, the county treasurer, I believe, is. 

Question. He is paid, I suppose, a certain per cent. on the amount of collection ? 

Answer. I think he is. 

Question. Have you a county auditor ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What officer stands in place of county auditor? 

Answer. Well, the court of county commissioners; and they are paid a certain per 
diem for their services. 

Question. Are they paid out of this county fund? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. They have quarterly meetings. They have three or four county 
comunissioners besides the judge of probate, who is ex officio member of the board of 

county commissioners and presiding officer of that court. 

Question. Is he paid out of this fund ? 

Answer. I think only as a member of the commissioners. His ordinary compensation 
is derived from his fees in his office. | 

Question. Is anything paid to the sheriff from this fund ? 

Answer. I think not. | 

eter How does he derive his compensation for services which he renders for the 
county | 

Answer. Well, now, perhaps I am mistaken in saying the sheriff gets nothing. He 
does get, I think, on reflection, an annual allowance for his general services. I am not 

sure whether that is paid by the State or county, but it is for his services in attending 
prisoners and carrying them to the penitentiary, and feeding prisoners. 

Question. And for summoning grand and petit jurors ? 

Answer. He gets no compensation from the county for that. He gets an annual com- 
pensation. Ido not remember whether it is paid by the State or county, but it is for 
his ordinary services outside of what he gets as fees, such as attending prisoners. He 
is, by virtue of his office, jailer for the county, although he often does employ others 
to keep the jail. He gets the fees, and he presents his account for fees for services 
of that description to the legislature at each session. If his accounts are approved 
by the circuit judge and found to be correct, the legislature is in the habit of passing 
acts appropriating a sum sufficient to pay off his account. 

Question. Did I understand you to say there had been any. new county offices created 
under the new constitution ? 

Answer. No, sir; I said nothing about county officers that I recollect. I donot think 
there have been. 
eat Has there been a general increase in the fees of officers, witnesses, and 
jurors 
Answer. I have not paid special attention to the question, and Iam not able to an- 
swer it. , 
Question. Finally, do you think that a tax of $56,000 or $57,000, for county purposes, 
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upon Madison County, which has a taxable wealth to the amount of near $8,000,000, is 
un excessive tax, or a burdensome tax ? 
Answer. I think that the State and county taxes combined—— 
Question. I am not asking now in relation to State taxes at all. My question has 
direct and specific relation to county taxes. 
Answer. Will you repeat it ? 
Question. Do you think a tax of $56,000 or $57,000, for county purposes, an exces- 
ga, 000. oe tax upon Madison County, which has a taxable wealth of near 
$,000,0 
Answer, As compared with the county taxes to which we were subject before the 
war, it is an excessive tax. 
Question. But I understand you to say that you are not prepared to assert that this 
expenditure has been unwise or uncalled for? 
Answer. No; I have no such knowledge of the expenditure which has been made of 
the sums raised in this county for county purposes as would justify me in assailing it 
as unwise or improper. Aljl that I say is, that the sum raised is greatly out of pro- 
portion to what our people were accustomed before the war to pay for the same objects, 
or the same class of objects. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. When they had a much larger amount of property ? 
Answer. A much latger amount of property. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


ee They had no burnt or destroyed bridges to provide for before the war, had 
they 

Answer. I do not know of any, though I was not familiar with this county, not very 
familiar with it, not being a citizen of it. I presume, however, that it was not at all 
common to have to rebuild burned bridges. 

Question. Have you a State auditor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does your law provide for an annual pulilication by the auditor of state of 
the oe received under your State taxes, and of the manner of their disburse- 
ment 

Answer. Such annual publications are made, and I presume they are required by 
the law, though I do not remember to have examined it with a specific view to that 

oint. 
: Question. Any person can, therefore, at any time, inform himself for what purpose 
every dollar paid into the State treasury has been disbursed ? 

Answer. Well, I cannot say that he could. It would require a kind of investigation 
to which not very mauy of our people are well fitted. I have looked at some of these 
auditor’s reports myself. 

Question. Have you any difficulty in understanding them? 

Answer. I cannot say that I have any difficulty in understanding them, but I would 
have, perhaps, an insuperable difficulty in ascertaining from them exactly how all the 
public moneys have been appropriated. 

Question. Did you take time to refer to the laws under which the moneys were ap- 
propriated or paid out? 

Answer. No; I have made no such investigation as I might have made if I were bent 
upon ascertaining how the public moneys had been expended. 

Question. Does “not your law require that an annual exhibit shall be made by your 
county officers of the amount of money collected for county purposes, and how the sum 
has been disbursed; and is not that exhibit regularly made every year, so that every 
citizen may know just where the taxes have been applied? 

Answer. I think that such exhibits are made—at least an exhibit showing the collec- 
tions and disbursements—and I presume that they are required by law. 

Question. I neglected, in the proper connection, to inquire of you whether all matters 
relating to the furnishing of your public buildings, and fuel, and lights, and stationery 
for the ‘offices, are not paid for out of the county fund ? 

Answer. The repairs of public buildings are paid for out of the county fund. 

Question. How is the furniture paid for? 

Answer. And the furniture, to some extent, if not entirely ; but I do not know about 
that. 1 believe that the stationery is. 

Question. I suppose your court-house and your public offices are warmed and lighted 
at the county expense ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think they are. 

Question. I desire to learn your opinion as to the number of men in Madison County 
who are disqualified from holding office at this time under the fourteenth amendment? 
Answer. Well, sir, it would be a mere conjecture if I should answer that question. 

Question. I want your opinion. 
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Answer. My answer to that, of course, would depend to some extent on how far the 
disqualification effected by that amendment would go. If that amendment is held as 
disqualifying from office all the citizens of this county who held any office under the 
State government, including such officers as justices of the peace, constables, and mem- 
bers of the commissioners’ court, clerks and registrars of courts, as well as officers of a 
higher grade, and as also including persons who had held offices under municipal cor 
porations, such as the mayor and aldermen of a city or town, I should say that the 
number of persons disqualified by the amendment in this county would probably reach 
500; it might be more; it might be less. It is a hasty conjecture made without time 
for inquiry or reflection. | 

Question. Did your old constitution, or the laws in force previous to the rebellion, 
require that such officers as you have named, constables, a'dermen, &c., should take an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States before being inducted into office ? 

Answer, Well, I will not undertake to say positively, but my best impression is, that 
under the old constitution and laws as they stood before the war, all public officers, 
provided for either by our constitution or State laws, were required to take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States: 

Question. You think there are that number of wen who have taken that oath and 
have violated it by entering into the rebellion voluntarily, do you ? 

Answer. No, I do not. I think there are that number of men in this county who had 
taken that oath, and who had engaged in the rebellion. | 

Question. The distinction you mean to draw, I understand, is that they did not neces- 
sarily violate their oaths in entering the rebellion? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then you do not regard such persons as had taken that oath, and had vol- 
untarily gone into the rebellion, as having levied war against the United States ? 

Answer. Well, according to the view which I bold—and on this point I speak only my 
own View, not answering for that of others, though I believe it was the prevailing 
opinion in this State—our citizens were absolved from their obligations of allegiance to 
the United States by the act of the State in withdrawing the powers which it had 
granted to the United States. | 

Question. It followed then, as a consequence, of course, that they ceased to be citi- 
zens 2 the United States from the time when the act of secession was adopted, I sup- 

ose ? 
Answer. In the view which prevailed with the great majority of the people of this 
State, I suppose that would have been the consequence. 

Question. Not to pursue that matter any further, I wish to inquire of you whether 
any one of these men who were banded together in greater or less numbers and dis- 
guised, and who, under cover of night, committed outrages upon person and property, 
trom first to last, has been convicted in the courts of Madison County ? 

Answer. I cannot recall any such conviction, nor can I recall any case in which the 
perpetrators of such outrages became known to those whose duty it was to prosecute 
them. I know, in some instances, very great efforts were made to ascertain who the 
perpetrators were. | 

Question. Until recently, was there any concerted, united, hearty action upon the part 
of the leading men of the community to detect and bring to juscice these criminals ? 

Answer. Latterly, in this community, there has been no necessity for any such con- 
certed action, and I do not believe that at any time has there been among the body of 
the people a disposition not to prosecute those offenders. . 

Question. My question is whether an earnest, determined effort was made, upon the 
part of the citizens, to ferret out and discover who these offenders were, and to take 
active and energetic measures to secure them and bring them to punishment? 

Answer. Well, I think that efforts were made. 

Question. Will you state by whom, and when, and in what manner such efforts were 
made ? } 

Answer. Well, in the case which is. freshest in my recollection, the case of this man 
Thompson, to whom I referred just now, I know that bis relatives and friends made 
very considerable exertion to ascertain who the offenders were, and I think there was 
avery general desire in the community to prosecute that inquiry. 

Question. He had influential friends ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he had. 

Question. But in the case of an obscure, helpless negro, who had no friends to take 
his part when a gross outrage was committed upon him, if he were cruelly . whipped 
or shot, but not killed, or hung, or any other outrage committed upon him, was there 
such a hearty, earnest effort upon the part of the citizens of this county to find our 
and punish the violators of the law? 

Answer. Well, sir, I know of no such instance as you have described in this county 
I cannot recall any, though I do not pretend tosay that such cases did not occur. 

Question. Would the public heart have been moved to any considerable extent i 
such a fact had been generally known ? 
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Answer. I think there would have been a general disposition to prosecute and punish 
the offender. Of course the character of public indignation, the amount of public 
indignation, always depends, in these cases, upon the character of the person who has 
been injured or slain, and in the case of a very obscure man, or a person of worthless 
character, there would not be the same amount of interest f.lt or manifested by the 
people as in the case of a valuable and well-known citizen; but I do not think there 
has ever been a time in this county, at least not for the last three or four years, when 
an injured negro would not have found efficient friends among the white men of the | 
county, especial!y among those who, in the days of slavery, were masters of slaves. 

Question. Has there been, so far as your knowledge extends, any effort upon the part 
of the press in this county, or any portions of it, or on the part of its leading citizens, 
to hush up or conceal, or to excuse or mitigate these offenses, where they have been 
committed ? 

Answer. I know of no such effort. 

Question. Where accounts have appeared in northern papers, furnished by corre- 
spondents, of outrages here and there in the State of Alabama, has not the democratic 
press made studious effort to deny the existence of these outrages, or if not to deny 
them, to insist that they have been greatly exaggerated ? 

Answer. Well, so far as I know or believe, there has been no effort on the part of the 
democratic press of this State to deny any outrage which has been actually commit- 
ted, but there has been a disposition to deny imputed outrages falsely reported by cor- 
respondents of northern papers. 

coe Does not the democratic press generally attempt to discredit all such state- 
ments 

Answer. J think the democratic press of the State has attempted to discredit the 
numerous false statements on these subjects which have appeared in the northern pa- 
pers. 

Question. How do you know they were false? You assume that they were false. 
What means have you of knowing that fact ? 

Answer. From a general recollection of the character of such communications which 
came under my own eye. In some instances they stated offonses which had been, in 
point of fact, committed, and I do not remember ever to have seen any such state- 
ments assailed by the democratic papers, though I do not pretend to say that. that may 
not have been done. 


By Mr. RIcE: 


Question. I believe you stated that there was a general belief that there had been a 
misappropriation of the funds of the State by officers of the State ? 

Answer. I do not know that I stated it in those terms. | 

Question. State it in the terms in which you wish to expressit. I simply wish to ask 
another question based upon that statement. 

Answer. J stated that there was a general belief among our people that the public 
moneys had heen very wastefully expended. 

Question. I will ask you now if the lower house of the last legislature was not dem- 
ocratic ? 

Answer. In the last legislature the lower house was democratic. 

Question. Was there anything to prevent them from ascertaining, through a com- 
mittee of investigation, exactly how the moneys had been expended, if there was any 
real ground for the belief that they had been wastefully appropriated ? 

Answer. Well, many of the appropriations were in public lands, which exhibit on 
their face the character of the appropriations. | | 

Question. Then you do not mean to say that the officers themselves have appropriated 
money contrary to the authority of law ? | 

Answer. 1 do not mean to express an opinion upon that subject, one way or another, 
having no such personal knowledge as would justify me. 

Question. If the legislature had such an opinion, the lower house could have investi- 
gated that subject? : 

Answer. And possibly did. In the case of the former superintendent of public edu- 
cation, there was a wide-spread belief, which I do not think was confined to the dem- 
ocratic party, that that officer had been guilty of misappropriation of the public funds 
in his hands. 

Question. Was that investigated ? 

Answer. I think it was. I do not know whether it was by the last legislature or the 
preceding one. I believe it was, perhaps, by both. 

Question. Then the republicans do not attempt to cover up and shield the men who 
commit these frauds, where any are known to have been committed ? 

Answer. Well, I have no amount of personal knowledge on that subject which makes 
me williig to express a very decided opinion on the question one way or the other. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. In your testimony you alluded to the antagonism of races. Do you think 
it exists to any considerable extent at the present time in this State? 
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Answer. I think that feeling is gradually dying ont, and would have been much less 
at this time but for the persistent efforts of interested politicians to stimulate it. 

Question. Do you think there is any other way for the two races in Alabama, being 
nearly equally divided, to live peaceably together, except upon the basis of civil and 
political equality before the law ? 

Answer. I think that the right of suffrage having been bestowed upon the negroes, 
any attempt now to withdraw it from them would be attended with very great danger 
to the public peace. 





HUNTSVILLLE, ALABAMA, Oc“ober 14, 1871. 
LEWIS JACKSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By the CHAIRMAN : 
Question. Where do you live ? 


Answer. I live in town here. I had to move away from Stevenson. They tried to 


get after me in the night once and couldn’t get me, and then they tried it in the day- 
time. 


Question. Who came after you ? 

Answer. The Kn-Klux disguised, in the day-time. I went off on the public works at 
work, and they came and took me off in the day-time, and carried me and put me in the 
old block-house in Stevenson. It was cold, and they liked to have frozen me to death. 
They wouldn’t allow me any fire. Some one on Sunday night shot into Marion Mack’s 
house ; he keeps store there. They came up and allowed they could make me tell 
something about it, and put me in the block-house. Mr. Van Horn found they 
wouldn’t have any trial ; they allowed to take me out about two o’clock. The trial, 
they put it off until night, and Mr, Van Horn saw they were putting it off until night 
for some devilment, and he sent for some soldiers, and they came about six o’clock at 
night, just as these men got me out of the block- house. Mr. Burns, the squire of the 
town, put me in there. He wouldn’t give them the key to get me out. They came with 
an ax. 

Question. The Ku-Klux did ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and broke the staple off the door and took me out; and about the 
time they got me out the soldiers came up, and Marion Mack went up and told them 
the soldiers was coming, and they all disbanded and run off. 

Question. How many “Ku-Klux were there ? 

Answer. I reckon there was pretty nigh a hundred of them. 

Question. Did they have disguises on? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and after they got the door open and came in to me, (I was stand- 
ing at the time,) he says, ‘‘ Tell me something about this shooting.” I told him I didn’t 
know anything about that; on Sunday night I was at home. He says, “ If you don’t 
tell me I will blow your brains out.” I says, ‘ Kill me; I have but one time to die, and 
I will die before I will tell a lie. You can shoot me down.” He had his pistol cocked 
in my face. He didn’t have any hat on, but his mask over his face. I was not any 
more scared than nothing. If he had killed me it would have been my time to go, I 
reckon, but they couldn’t scare me. 

Question. About that time the soldiers came ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they run up on the train. They tied me then, and the rope they 
had to hang me with they tied me with, and carried me down to the soldiers, and gave 
me up to the soldiers and carried me to Mr. Van Horn’s hotel, and they asked, “‘ What 
does this mean ; you have this man tied?” They said “ We took him up on suspicion ; 
we don’t know that he did anything, but we wanted to know.” He says, ‘“That’s a 
pretty way to do.” They gave me up to the soldiers, and they went off. That was 
done by the citizens of the town. The Ku-Klux had run off with the disguises on, 
and were gone. | 

Question. Did you stay there after that ? 

Answer. They sent down to Bellefonte and got Snodgrass—he is what you call a law- 
yer—and he pretended it would not do to have a trial, and they sent down here and 
got the officer—a Yankee officer—and tlte Yankee officer came, and they wouldn’t have 
any trial. When they went to go before Mr. Rice, they said, ‘‘ You had better drop it ; 
we don’t know anything he has done.” I said, ‘No; #f you can prove anything on me, 
do it. You took me up, and put,me in the block-house and nearly froze me, and now 
the officer has come, proveit. If the law can make anything off of me, doit.” Then this 
Mr. Burus said, “ Lewis, you had better drop it ; they are willing to drop it.” I says, “I 
am not willing to drop it; carry it out.” 

Question. How long did you stay there after that? 

Answer. The soldiers came in that night, and I came away that night; I came away 
with them. 

Question Have you been there since ? 
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Answer. I went up there two weeks ago on the section, loading iron. 

Question. Were you a Union soldier? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. In the Federal Army ? 

Answer. I belonged to the Fortieth U. 8. Tennessee. 

Question. What did the Ku-Klux say to you about your having been a Union soldier? 

Answer. They said when I was in the field packing my gun they didn’t: think it 
would be their time next, but it was their time now. 

Question. Did they call you a radical, or accuse you of being a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : | 

Question. Did they tell you who they wanted you to vote for ? 

Answer. They tried hard to get me to vote for Seymour and Blair, but never could 
get me to doit. They had that against me at Stevenson. 

Question. How many were there in this Ku-Klux Klan when they came to see you ? 

Answer. Only three. They came on horses with the horses wrapped up in sheets or 
something of the sort. They were wrapped up all in white, and they came to my gate. 
I was sitting down. I had just come off the road and was eating supper, and some one 
holloed very rapid, ‘‘ Hillo!” I said to my wife, “ Who is that holloing at me; no- 
body has no business with me at home.” I went to the door and peeked through a hole, 
and saw it was a Ku-Klux. He had on a high hat sitting on the horse. I said, “ Sally, 
it’s Ku-Klux.” He says, “Come out here. We want totalk with you.” I said, ‘‘I am 
not coming out there. I have no business with you.” He says, “Vl shoot you,” and 
he jumped down off his horse. I said, ‘If you come into my house you will not go out,” 
and Ihustled about as though I was getting something, and herode off, and shot when 
he got off a piece. As he rode off I shot at him. 

Question. How long was it before they came again ? 

Answer. This was on Friday, and the next time they fixed up Saturday evening. 

Question. How many came ? 

Answer. About twenty-five. They came bellowing just like bulls. I ran out and 
heard them coming and bellowing around the fence. I says, “ Sally, yonder comes the 
Ku-Klux, about twenty-five of them,” and I ran in the house and bolted the door, and 
had my pistol all loaded six times, and I had a hole to shoot at them, and my wife 
says, ‘‘ Jackson, don’t shoot them; they are too many ; they’ll overpower you and kill 
you,” and I wouldn’t shoot. I saw that .if I staid in the house théy would get me 
anyhow. I had a window at the back part of my house, and jumped out and started, 
and as I started over the fence, he says, ‘Where are you going?” I says, “I am going 
about my business. I can’t stay at home.” He says, ‘You have got to come down 
with us in the woods.” I says, ‘‘ What do you want of me there? I have done noth- 
ing.” He says, ‘‘ We want to talk to you; we are not going to hurt you; we want 
to give you good advice.” Ihad my gate locked, and they couldn’t get in my yard. 
It was paled in, and this man got in the yard pulling off a paling. He says, “ Go and 
unlock that gate, and come on with us.” I was sidling along.as though I was going to that 
gate, and I got to the garden gate and jumped through, and took off through the garden 
as hard asIcouldrun. My wife is pretty brave. She says, “Iam going down to 
Stevenson, now, to see how many is out of Stevenson; going around to every place,” 
and as soon as she said that, they all broke off and run over toward Stevenson, and I was 
running too, at the same time, the other way. I thought they were after me, and you 
never saw any one in your life go for it like I did when they were leaving. 

Question. Were they on horseback? | 

Answer. No, sir; they were walking every one of them. I reckon they were. I was 
scared nearly to death. I went off and went clear to Chattanooga; I walked all the 
way. . . 

Giesioi How far is it from Stevenson to Huntsville ? 

Answer. I walked to Chattanooga. 

Question. You were living at Stevenson ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far is Stevenson from here? 

Answer. I have no idea. 

Question. What county is that in? 

Answer. Jackson County, Alabama. I believe it is called seventy-five miles. 

- Question. Have the Ku-Klux ever disturbed you since ? 

Answer. Not since I came away from there. I have been getting along very well. 

Question. Did you ever vote up there ? 

Answer. I voted for Grant. I never has voted no other ticket since I has been free 
but the radical ticket. I never expect to vote for a democrat while [ live. I can’t 
help what they do. If they kill me, Inever expect to vote any other way. 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
ENOCH ALLDR EDGE sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness is called by the minority, I will request General 
Blair to conduct his examination. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Where do you live ? 

Answer. In Blount County, in this State. 

Question. In what portion of the county? 

Answer. It is six miles beyond Summit; it is four to Brookesville, and two beyond 
that. 

Question. How long have yon lived there ? 

Answer. J have lived in the vicinity and near Brookesville until last year for thirty 
years. I have lived in the county, with the exception of eight months, ever since De- 
éeember, 1816. I was quite a child when I came in. 

Question. Have you ever held any public position ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have held some little public offices in my time. 

Question. What were they? 

Answer. Various little things. 

Question. Member of the legislature ? 

- Answer. Yes, sir; I have been a representative in the legislature at different times. 

Question. For how many years ? 

Answer. I have held a seat in the legislature, or occupied a seat there, twenty-two 
times in my life, and I have held other little offices under that. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of Shapard ? 

Answer. I know aman by the name of William Shapard. He is called Shepherd. 
I do-not know how he spells his name. 

Question. The same man who has been testifying before this committee here ? 

Answer. I suppose so; Ido not know any other man in the county by that name. 
The man I know isan old-like, tallish man, grayer than I am, but perhaps not older. 

Question. What is his character ? 

Answer. Well, his character is, as a general thing in the country—we have not lived 
far apart a great deal of our timo, and do not now ; it is only five or six or seven miles 
—is not reliable for veracity or fairness at all. I do not think that he is charged with 
stealing things, but he is charged with being a meddlesome, vindictive, mischief-mak- 
ing kind of a man, and pretty artful in it, too. 
rf Question. From all you know of him and his reputation, would you believe him on 
his oath? 

Answer. I could not, sir; I regret to have it to say. 

Question. Is that his reputation in the country ? 

Answer. I reckon, sir, that that could be proved by many a one. That statement 
‘would be made here, if ‘they were ordered. It is generally understood that Shaphard 
was a very unreliable man, and one that men would not trust in a court of justice as a 
witness. 

Question. Do you know a man by the name of Horton t ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; several of that name. 

Question. Samuel Horton; an old man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his character ? 

Answer. His character is not as good as the other man’s, scarcely. He is thought to 
be as unreliable as to veracity on oath, or otherwise, as the other could be, and then 
he stands implicated as meddling with other people’s property, slightly. 

Question. How? 

Answer. Well, stealing hogs. I do not charge the eld man with it. I know nothing 
about it myself. 

Question. That is his reputation? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but in a legal sense, personally, I cannot tell you anything about 
that. I never saw the old man do anything wrong; but he is a very unreliable man, 
I know. : 

Question. Did you ever hen anything in regard to a certain child of young Horton’s, 
that was said to have been exposed at a camp ground, at Gum Grove? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard it said there were men there who were supposed to be dis- 
guised, who fired off guhs that night, and frightened the congrégation to some extent, 
and there was a lady there that when her child was born it was very deformed, and had 
long ears, and a hood, and things like a Ku-Klux dress; something in that form. The 
child was born, and there was a good deal of neighborhood talk about that. I heard 
two ladies speaking about it, a Mrs. Stewart and ‘a Mrs. Hall. They said they went to 
see the lady herself, and particularly to see the child, and they said it was all a lie; 
that it was a proper child. That is hearsay again; I know nothing about that child. 
I really do not know whether it is dead or alive, but I think it is dead. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where did they say they saw the child ? 
Answer. At Horton’s. They went there on purpose, directly after it was born. As to 
the truth of what they said, I know nothing about that. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Are they reputable people ? 


Answer. Yes, sir; they stand fair, I believe, as ladies generally do that behave them- 
Selves, in our country. 


By Mr. Rick: 


Question. Did you hear any one state that it was deformed ? 

Answer. No, sir; only the neighborhood rumor. I did not hear any one say they had 
seen it, if if was really deformed. I heard these ladies say they did see it, and it was 
a proper child. That was the very language they used. 


By Mr. Biair: 


Question. Do you know anything, or have you heard anything, of any Ku-Klux over 
in that country? 

Answer. Last winter was a year, can state in a legal sense, may be, I saw a squad of 
men that were disguised; one I know was; I invited him down; they called at my 
gate; my son and me were living together; it was a moonshiny night; it was early 
in the night; we had not gone to bed; and one of them said he would get down and 
come in, and he did get down and talk foolishness awbile, and the others staid out 
and did not get off of their horses; they assembled under a large tree that had no 
leaves on, but the top dimmed the moonlight, and I could not see them very distinctly ; 
but I then thought, and think still, that they were disguised men. As to hearing of 
men of that sort doing anything in the country, or committing anything like a raid or 
anything of the kind, I have not heard anything of that for some time, not perhaps 
within this year ; may be, the first part of the year there may have been something of 
the kind that I heard of; I think, may be, there was one little one that was charged as 
being men who were playing off upon Ku-Klux, but that I know nothing about more 
than I heard the rumor in the country. 

Question. Is there any difficulty in executing the law in your county ? 

Answer. No, sir; not any that I know of; I have been at all of the courts. 

Question. Is there peace and good order, generally, among your people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; peace and good order, and more industry and energy and enterprise 
being used there than ever before, and my opinion is, and I get it from exchanging 
opinions with gentlemen all over the country, withont distinetion, that all good men 
want law and order, aud they are determined to have it if they can get the adminis- 
trators of law to discharge their duties, and I think they are faithful in their offices. 

Question. Is it true that Horton was driven out of the county? | 

Answer. No, sir; it was true—but that isa matter of public record—that he engaged 
in one of these anti-Ku-Klux raids, and was presented and indicted, and he ran away. 

Question. An anti-Ku-Klux raid ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was about that. 

Question. What did he do? 

Answer. He went around to as good men as there are in the county—I suppose from 
what I heard, for I did not see the raid, there were some twenty-five or thirty of 
them—and gave these men their time to leave, or that they would hang them. They 
did not go. Well, Horton was one among others who were identified and indicted 
by the grand jury; he gave bail to the amount of $200, aud put property in the hands 
of his securities, and run away, and they have paid it out, I reckon, and the case is 
thrown out of court and he has come back again. 7 

Question. Do you know Isaac M. Berry ? 

Answer. I know nothing derogatory to his private character as a gentleman. 

Question. Was he on that raid with Horton ? 

Answer. I think not; I do not think he was charged with that. 

Question. He said here, in his testimony, that the others in his neighborhood deter- 
mined to go around, and did gather up a band of men, and went around to the houses 
of parties that he suspected of being Ku-Klux, and who were threatening him and 
others. One person he mentioned by the name of Judge Charlton. He said that the 
Ku-Klux had threatened Charlton, and had threatened him, and he and a number of 
other parties went around and notified these suspected parties that they would be 
dealt se if they did not stop these raids. Was that the anti-Ku-Klux raid you 
refer to { 

Answer. T do not know as to Berry being in that raid; as to going around at any 
other time, I never beard of it; he might have been in it-for all I know. 

Question. Were they disguised ? | . 

Answer. I do not know whether they were or not ; not with robes, I understood, or 
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anything of the kind, but with the worst clothes they could get; different suits from 
what they usually wore. 

Question. Did they cover their faces? 

Answer. I do not know as to that. 

Question. You say there. was no other raid ? 

Answer. No other anti-Ku-Klux raid made in that section that I ever heard of except 
that one, and if he went around at all it was with them. 

Question. He said that they notified these persons that they must stop Ku- Kluxing. 
You say that they notified persons in that country that they must quit the country ? 2° 

Answer. Quit the country or they would hang them. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How do you know that they did that? 


Answer. Only by hearsay. I heard different men that got the notification say. so— 
three or four of them. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. And this was the affair for which Horton was indicted } ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He would not have run away if he had simply, in this anti-Ku-Klux raid, 
notified these parties that they must behave themselves ? 

Answer. J would not think I would run away for that. 

Question. That would not be an offense for which a man could be indicted ? 

Answer. No, sir; but he was identified as one of the party by these gentlemen who 
were notified. I heard three or four of them say, at different times, that they were 
notified to leave the country or these men would hang them. Whether they told the | 
truth or not I cannot say. 

Question. Who were these parties who told you? 

Answer. A man named Stewart, and aman named‘Estes, and a man named Barnett. 
Estes slipped out of a back door and laid out all night. The old lady told me they 
ordered them to step out and see their force; that they were going to overawe every- 
body. 

Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. I suppose twenty-five or thirty. 

Question. Has that been the character of the disturbances i in that region of country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so far as I know. 

Question. Feuds between individuals ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And bodies of men of that kind ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do not think that good men on either side of parties would coin- 
cide: in such doings; there may heve been some such men; I do not know; I can say, 
for one, that I was always a law-abiding man; if I do not like the laws as well as I 
could wish to like them, I always seek a peaceable remedy and try to have them 
changed the first chance I get; I believe that is the prevailing feeling of the best men 
in our country there. 

Question. Do you think that feeling prevails with a large majority of your people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I think so of both parties ; they want tne law carried out to 
the letter. 

Question. Is there any disposition on the part of any karge portion of the people, of 
either party, to interrupt or disturb the others? 

Answer. No, sir; in my opinion, there is not. 

Question. On account of their political belief ? 

Answer. Not at all. 

@uestion. Did these disturbances arise out of political feeling or conflicts? 

Answer. If they ever have I do not know it; the most that the Ku-Klux have been 
complained of in that country, first and last, has been for ridding the neighborhood of 
notorious thieves. If there has been, anybody interfered with in consequence of 
political opinion, I have not heard of it. 

Question. What is the political faith of this man Horton and this Shapard ? 

Answer. They are both republicans, I believe, sir. 

Question. Is Horton’s son also a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of Horton’s son being Ku-Kluxed and whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard of that. 

Question. Why was he whipped ? 

Answer. That was on the road from here to Blountsville; he lived upon it, and, I 
suppose, it was close there somewhere. It is five miles this side of Blountsville, six 
miles, or something like that, beyond Summit; I suppose that some gentlemen in ‘this 
Se know something about it, but you g gentlemen do not; it is on the road leading to 
Tuscaloosa. 
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Question. Why was he Ku-Kluxed or whipped ? 

Answer. He had married a widow, and he treated the children mighty badly; that 

was the cause alleged; that is what he told me; that the Ku-Klux told him that it was 
in consequence of the treatment of these step- -children. ‘If a man whipped his wife he 
was mighty apt to be hauled over the coals about it, and I do not remember of hearing 
but one instance of that, and that was a rumor. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where a man was whipped by the Ku-Klux for having whipped his wife? 

Answer. Where a man whipped his wife these men were apt to deal with him. 

Question. Do you recollect an instance of that kind? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and but one; and I do not remember who he was, but I think there 
was such a case. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Did you know James Horton, another son? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. .Is he living or dead ? 

Answer. He is dead, I think, sir. 

Question. Did he live near you 3 ? 

an nier Yes, sir; he lived within six or seven miles. 

Question. Was he whipped ? 

Answer. If he was I never heard it; it escaped my memory if I didhearit. I donot 
remember about it. I believe his name was James that died. There were two of the 
poe maybe it was him that was whipped about that child; it was, I think, or said 
to be 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


“Question. You think James was the one who is now said to be dead ? 
Answer. Yes, Sir. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Question. What is the other Horton’s name ? 
Answer. Basil ;. they call him Bass; I reckon his name must be Basil. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 
Question. Did you ever hear that he was whipped ? 
Answer. No, sir; I do not think I did. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. There must have been a Ku-Klux order before an anti-Ku-Klux order could 
have sprung up there? 

Answer. There is this about that: I cannot tell you anything more about seeing Ku- 
Klux except that one time, but it is‘a fact notorious that no man that has any self- 
respect would deny that the strong probability was that there was such an order some- 
where. 

Question. Known as the Ku-Klux Klan ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I suppose that is true, but I cannot state of my own knowledge. 

Question. I am asking for your information. At what time did this anti-Ku-Klux or- 
ganization spring up? 

Axswer. That raid was made this fall was a year ago, I think; somewhere there. 

Question. You understood it was got up to counteract this other organization ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did from what they said, and the first trip they made was the 
oue I alluded to, and the last one I have ever heard of. 

Question. Did you hear that the anti-Ku-Klux order embraced men of both political 
parties, or merely of one political party ? 

Answer. Well, they did not make a political thing of it over there, or if they did, 
rumor was wrong, for they dealt more with bad democrats than anybody else. 

Question. The anti-Ku-Klux did ? 

Answer. No, sir; the Ku-Klux did. As to this little raid of the anti-Ku-Klux, I FG: 
not know any thing more of their object except from these men I heard speak ‘of it, 
whom they gave their orders to leave. They were democrats. 

Question. Did you ever hear of a republican belonging to the Ku-Klux order ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not know that I ever heard of any man in particular belong- 
ing to it, for I do not know any of them, democrats nor anybody else, as te whether 
they were radicals or democrats, one side or the other. 

Question. Were they reputed at one time to be riding over the country frequntly ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Visiting people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Last year and some years before I think they did. 
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Question. What was the character of the acts of violence that they were said to 
have committed ? 

Answer. They did not commit anything more than I have been telling you. A man 
that whipped his wife, ‘they didn’t care who he was, they dressed him up some, it was 
said; and if a man was a notorious thief and did not let his neighbors’ property alone 
they were after him. 

Question. How many instances did you hear, from first to last, where the Ku- Klux 
had undertaken to vindicate the law? 

Answer. I could not tell you that. 

Question. A dozen, fifteen, or twenty? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think that many ; they frequently rode about there; I could 
hear of them, but nothing was said or done to anybody disrespectful. Sometimes I 
would hear that they had done some violence to some person. 

Question. When did you hear ot the first? 

Answer. Well, sir, it was in the winter season of 1869—1868 or 1869. 

Question. Did you hear of them before the presidential election in 1868? 

Answer. I am not certain that I did. 

Question. You think it was after that ? 

Answer. After that, if there was such a thing in our ceuntry. We heard of their 
being such a thing exhibiting itself in other countries through the newspapers, but 
there I don’t think they did. 

Question. You belong to the democratic party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have been repeatedly trusted by that party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Sent by that party to the aCe ature for twenty-two years ? 

Answer. For twenty-two SESSIONS. 

Question. You have been elected by that party to other offices ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has party feeling in your county been pretty strong since the wax ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you any scalawags up there ? 

Answer. No, sir ; nobody that we call a scalawag. 

Question. All the white men up there vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir; the calculation is now that there are two hundred and the rise 
of what they call there radical votes in the county. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. White men ? 
Answer. White men; good citizens, some of them; some of them are my neighbors; ; 
one was at my house yesterday. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Any of them from the North ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think any northern people have settled there. I do not re- 
member any. 

Question. Is there any prejudice felt against the white men who vote the republican 
ticket ? 

Answer. Not that I know of; there is not at my box, Brooksville. We meet and vote 
our sentiments, and are all friends. We help one another in our neighborhood transac- 
tions in the back country, raising houses, &e. 

Question. Are there many colored people there? 

Answer. No, sir ; very few. 

Question. Is that a hilly or mountainous country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you raise much.cotton ? 

Answer. They raise right smart of cotton. They have some good valleys, and the 
mountain land beats anything you ever saw for poor land if it is manured. In the 
adjoining beat there are a cood many negroes; that is away from there, 

Question. You never heard stealing alleged against Shaphard ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. 

Question. Has he the reputation of being an honest man as to that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as to laying his hands on other men’s property, be is not charged 
with that. 

Question. But he is thought to be unscrupulous as to matters affecting his party organ- 
ization ? 

eduswer. I do not know as to that. 

Question. Has he not been something of a politician ? 

ae He would make you and me believe that thing, but he has never held an 
office 
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Question. Has he not talked politics? 

Answer. He talks a great deal. 

Question. Has he not made himself offensive to his neighbors by that}? 

Answer. I do not know that he did, but he is an awful mischief-maker, annoying 
people. That man has done more to get up strife and tried to keep it up than any 
other man in the county. 

Question. If he were swearing upon a matter where he had no interest one way or 
the other, or where he had as much motive for telling the truth as for telling a false- 
hood, would you believe him ? 

Answer. Heé might accidentally tell the truth if he wanted, but if he didn’t want to 
he wouldn’t. I say that, because I heard him swear a mighty bad falsehood one day, 
and a whole crowd heard him. 

Question. In court ? 

A nswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he ever swear against you? 

Answer. No, sir; we are en good terms. 

Question. You never had any trouble? 

nswer. No, sir; no unkind feelings. 

Question. Did you know you were sent for to come down here to impeach old man 
Sh aphard ! ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have also been on friendly ‘sans with Mr. Horton ? 

Annee. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you heard him testify in a court of justice? ? 

Answer. I have heard him do the same thing the same day; him and Shapard both 
swore false. 

Question. Did they have a lawsuit? 

Answer. Shapard had sued Horton and Horton had offsets. 

Question. Were you a juror ? 

Answer. No, sir, 

Question. A witnéss? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say both swore a lie ? 

Answer. The crowd knew that. 

Question. How did the crowd know that? 

Answer. The justice of the peace cross-examined them until the thing showed itself. 

Question. Were they indicted for perjury ? 

Answer. No, sir; that is the difficulty in our county ; crime is let go too loose. 

Question. How long ago was that trouble between them ? 

Answer. That was last year, I think, some time. 

Question. That was the time you became satisfied that neither of them was to be | 
believed under oath ? 

Answer. I had had no confidence in them before that as gentlemen of veracity. 

Question. Is there anything alleged against Basil Horton? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Is he a decent young man? 

Answer. So far as I know, he is an unsophisticated man, almost a child in regard to 
acquirements. 

Question. You would not hesitate to believe him if he testified 9 

Answer. I would not impeach him. 

Question. You have not heard anything against his honesty or truth ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ihave not. Ido not know anything about that. 

Question. You are pretty well informed about matters in your county orin your 
neighborhood ? 

Answer. I used to think I was. 

Question. Are you now ? - 

Answer. I think I am. 

Question. Are you in the habit of attending the county courts and circuit courts? 

Answer. Yes, sir; circuit court all the time, as a general thing. 

Question. Are you frequently upon juries 2 

Answer. I have not been upon a jury since the surrender. 

Question. Do you go there as a witness, or a looker-on? 

Answer. Asa witness, sometimes, and a looker-on. 

Question. You like the excitement, of course ? 

Answer. No, sir; but I think this: I have been treated mighty kindly by these peo- 
ple. . Il have retired now from all these effective scenes of public life and I like to meet 
my old friends. 

Question. So you go up on court-day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I used to be mighty friendly, as candidates always were, aud they 
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would laugh at me, and say it would not be so if I was not a candidate, and now I 
meet them more friendly than ever. 

Question. You go to shake hands with them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and pass a social minute or two. 

Question. Do you’know whether any of these men that were said to be Ku-Klux, or 
engaged in that organization and in its depredations, have been brought to justice in 
Blount County? 

Answer. No, sir; if there was ever one indicted I have not heard of it, but if there 
was any effort to ferret it out, as a matter of course, I would not know of that, for I 
have not been on the grand jury. 

Question. This Captain Berry was a man of good repute, was he not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have known him from a child. 

Question. A man that attends to his own business ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did his: duty as a soldier in the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir, until he quit. He quit like some of us. He was badly treated, and 
killed a man about it. I didn’t much blame him for that. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Which side was he on? 

Answer. Berry went out on the confederate side and deserted, and Jaid in the woods a 
good deal, and they caught him a time or two, and this fellow ‘had control of him and 
treated him mighty rough, and he got away, and he did do it. 

Question. When did he kill him? 

Answer. During the war, Idon’t remember what year. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. He joined the Union Army afterward, did he not ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he did or not. He crossed the line—the Tennessee 
River ;' we call that the line; I understood he did. I never heard him say so. 

Question. He is a man whose word you would not dispute ? 

Answer. If Marion Berry was to come up and put his hand on the Bible, I would not 
impeach him. I might, if I thought it was pretty strong, say I would not say it. 
Question. From his general character, is he a man of veracity ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You would not doubt his truthfulness ? 

Answer. No, sir. His course and profession I do not appreciate. 

Question. That is to say, as a politician ? 

Answer. No, sir, not entirely as such. There was a time when he was mighty violent 
and vindictive : he appeared to be revengeful on that question, which I did not appre- 
ciate in any way of either party. 

Question. On the political question ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I never heard of Berry being charged with anvthing. 

Question. You have been regarded as one of the bright lights of the democratic party 
there, and an expounder of its principles ? 

Answer. I don’t know as to that. | 

Question. You have been looked up to as a leading democrat ? 

Answer. Ihave always had friends enough to send me to the legislature when I 
wanted to go. 

Question. “Have not your democratic neighbors been in the habit of taking their opin- 
ions from you a good deal ? | 

Answer. Possibly they have; Ido not know. I always thought it was bad sense for 
them to look on me as a leader. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You say Berry first joined the confederate service ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, volunteered into it, and was very forward in it, and abused men 
that did not volunteer as readily as he did. After awhile he quit with them. 

Question. Got tired and quit? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not know whether he joined the other army or not, then ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear? 

Answer. Yes, sir, lL heard he did, and I heard that he did act us a scout on that side 
of the river some, but whether that. is true or not, I donot know. He came back fre- 
yuently after he came over here during the war. He came across the river to this 
mountain country, and laid up from a little below where I crossed clear on to where he 
lives, or did live then. He was well acquainted with the woods, and he could go home 
without seeing a man, without he accidently staggered on one in the woods. I am not 
certain as to whether 1 heard him say he was a scout or not. I think, however, maybe 
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I did, but I will not say that positively, about his having belonged to the Federal Army 
after he belonged to the confederate army or not, or his being across the line back 
again, as a spy or a scout, for I do not remember distinctly ; I at first thought I did, but 
my mind recurred back to a different man. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. After the war was there a great deal of bitter feeling between those who 
had served in the Federal Army and those who had served in the confederate army ? 

Answer. I will give you the true state of feeling in my county on both sides; there 
was a time, directly after the surrender, when these gentlemen who differed with the 
South with reference to our position, and had most generally themselves taken sides 
with the confederates and deserted, undertook to run over and brow-beat and cut up a 
good deal, and that created a difficulty. Isaw that with my own eyes twice, and I 
went among them and advised them, the best I could, to not do that way; that there 
was no necessity for it; that the war was over, and if we did differ once, we ought not 
to always differ about it. I talked to them in that way, but it did not do any good 
until there was some difficulty. The opposite party—the confederate soldiers—resented 
it, and they would have resented it to the death, if they had not quit; but there was 
no harm done at all. They did quit it, and they all became friendly and clever fellows 
together, and lived together in peace. | 

Question. Did Governor Patton once or twice send some soldiers up in your county ? 

Answer. No, sir, not intv ours, I think. I know he did not. 

Question. Do you recollect of a man being taken out of jail in Blountsville? 

Answer. Yes, sit. | 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer. James Ketchum. 

Question. Was he ever ‘tried ? 

Answer. O, no. I don’t know who did that, but I do not remember of its being 
charged as Ku-Klux. He was taken out. He had murdered a man in very cold blood, 
and was put in jail, and was taken out a few nights afterward and shot. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. By disguised men ? | 
Answer. I never heard that it was Ku-Klux or charged on Ku-Klux. 
Question. Did you ever hear that he was taken out by disguised men ? 
Answer. No, sir, Ido not know that I did. I know that the impression was on my 
mind that yp was some of that sort of men, but Inever heard anybody say so that I 
recollect of. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. He never had any trial ? 

Answer. O, no. 

Question. Did they break open the jail ? 

Answer. Seems to me that they made the jailor give up the key. They may have 
been disguised, and probably were, but Ido not remember of hearing it charged on 
them at all. They were men that were not known to the jailor. 

Question. Do you know a man over there named Thomas Nation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he a man of good standing ? 

Answer. No, sir, I don’t think there is a corrupter man on earth. 

Question. Did you ever hear of his being whipped or injured ? 

Answer. No, sit, I do not think I heard of his being whipped, but treated worse than 
that. They made him—I only understood now ; he told it himself, but I did not hear 
him tell it—they made him straddle a female black across his neck and carry ber 
awhile, and then made her get down and him kiss the other end, but I don’t know how 
true it was myself. 

By Mr. Bia: 

Question. What was this for? 7 

Answer. He is the most violent man in his politics you ever saw, and he never quits. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. He is a radical? | 

Answer. The worst in the world. The radicals ought to be ashamed of such a mau. 
To my mind he is immoderate. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Were these disguised men who treated him in that way? 
Answer. I understood they were. 

By Mr. Bialr: 
Question. What was the offense he was charged with having committev: 
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Answer. Nothing but his social equality and the like. He was all over that way, 

They ought to have let him alone about it, but they did not do it, I suppose. 
By Mr. RIcE: 

Question. Was there a good deal of crime—stealing, &c.—going on in Blount Coanty 
in 1868 and 1869? 

Answer. There was some more than usual, perhaps. I speak of before the war. 

Question. Was there any trouble in executing the law on those who committed crime ? 

Answer. Not except by the deficiency of our jail; itis a bad one, We had to send 
some here sometimes. 7 

Question. Was there any difficulty in making arrests ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What necessity was there for organizing the Ku-Klux ? 

dnswer. None, sir, that I know of. 

Question. No necessity for punishing offenders in that way? 

Answer. There was more than there had been. 

Question. But they could have been reached by the law? 

Answer. I always thought that if a man ought to be punished, we ought to be able to 
prove the crime against him; but there was some thieving and plundering, and some 
horse-stealing going on, and other things that were worse than it was before the war. 
But now, for the last year and this year, I do not see but what we are about as honest 
a people as we used to be. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Did you ever hear of a radical sheriff by the name of Murphy who was shot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he shot because of his politics ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether he was or not. I was in Summit the very morning he 
was killed, and left, coming here, and he was shot that day. 

Question. Has the man been punished who shot him ? 

Answer. No, sir; he fled justice, and went to parts unknown. 

Question. Was he indicted ? | 

Answer. He was, I understood. 

Question. Were any efforts made to secure him? 

Answer. Nothing more than the governor’s proclamation. I think he offered areward 
for him, but I do not know that anybody pursued him. 

Question You rather resented the idea that these democrats were Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. No, sir; I rather wanted to leave the impression on the mind of the commit- 
tee that I did not know about that. I do not know, for I do not know a man charged 
with being a Ku-Klux. | 

Question. Was it generally charged by the radicals that they were all democrats? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Question. Did the democrats deny it? | 

Answer. I have heard them all deny being Ku-Klux that were ever charged with ft. 
I have heart of men being charged with it that I was satisfied were innocent, and men 
that probably might have been guilty, but I do not know anything about that. 


By Mr. Ricr: 


Question. Was the order supposed to be composed of good men over there ? 
Answer. I do not know anything about that. I have no opinion to express about that. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Was any effort made by the democrats to put down that order while it was 
in existence? 

Answer. We held meetings in three or four different places. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. In 1869, I think. 

Question. What did you do at those meetings ? 

Answer. We passed a resolution disapproving of these organizations. 

Question. Were these meetings of the people, or of the democratic party ? 

Answer. Of the whole people. This Mr. Berry was in one of them. 

Question. Was that after the anti-Ku-Klux had been organized ? 

Answer. I do not remember. I think it was before, perhaps. It was in the fall, and 
that was later. | 

Question. Still, the Ku-Klux did not disperse, and it was found necessary to organize 
a counter organization in order to stop their depredations ? 

Answer. That might have been their motive; I can’t tell. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. What was the reason alleged for this killing of Murphy ? 
Answer. The reason alleged was that Murphy indicated him as being a Ku-Klux, and 
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from that ill-feeling got up, and they said Murphy began the affray by knocking the 
other man down with his fist. He was a very stout man and the other one very feeble, 
and while he was under him, he got his pistol out and shot him. 

Question. That was in the testimony ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN} 


Question. Did you hear the evidence? 
Answer. No, sir. That is like a great many other things I have said. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Did you ever hear that state of facts contradicted ? 

Answer. No, sir. I heard the man tell it that took him off of Murphy after he had 
shot Murphy. He is living there yet. 

Question. That is received as the true account of it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the true account of it if this man told me the truth. He is 
aman named George. He is the first man that laid hands on Sheriff Murphy after he 
was shot. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What did the man run off for? Why was he indicted for murder if he was 
justifiable ? | | 

Answer. I do not know. That is the true state of the thing. 

Question. But he was indicted for murder and fled, and has never been arrested ? 

Answer. He fled immediately.. 

Question. Was he indicted for murder ? 

Answer. They indicted him. I do not know the language of the indictment. I un- 
derstood there was an indictment against him for it. 

Question. Did you ever hear it named whether it was for murder or what? 

Answer. I never heard what the character of the indictment was, but I understood 
the grand jury found a bill. 7 

Question. The man that killed Murphy was a democrat ? 

Answer. I suppose he was. He was a stranger to me. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Why do you suppose so? | 
Answer. Because he and Murphy would not have fallen out about Ku-Kluxing, I 
reckon, if he hadn’t been. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, October 14, 1871. 
SIR DANIEL (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. I live in this place at this time. 

Question. Where did you come here from? | 

Answer. I came from Stevenson, Alabama, in the same State and in the adjoining 
county to this. 

Gestion. In Jackson County ? 

Answer. In Jackson County, sixty miles from here. 

Question. When did you leave Stevenson ? 

Answer. The 3d of March, 1870. 

Question. Have you been living here ever since? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was your reason for leaving there ? 

Answer. I will tell you my reason, and I will begin at the first. About the last of 
January, 1869, these disguised men came to my house. My wife—— 

Question. Was it in 1869 or 1870? | 

Answer. Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. JI heard them after another colored.man 
just above me, that lived in a little village we called Avery, about three-quarters of @ 
mile east of Stevenson. I heard them after this colored man, telling him to “Come 
out, come out.” I got up and stepped to the door and looked out, and I saw three men, 
all in white, and the horses all in white, and I heard this colored man speak. His name 
was Lewis Jackson. I heard him say, “What do you want with me?” They said, 
“Come out here; we want:to talk to you.” I suppose he must have called to them 
through the crack of the house. He told them he would not come out. The men said, 
“Tf you come out it will be better for you.’ At-this time I began to see. I had heard 
of Ku-Klux, but I never saw any before, and I whispered to my wife that the Ku-Klux 
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was up yonder after Lewis Jackson. In afew minutes I heard them firing and telling 
him to come out. They fired, I think it was twice, two rounds, into his house, three 
or four apiece, and they told him to come out, and he would not, and then they came 
riding on to my house. I had fastened the door by this time. My wife was lying-in 
with a young baby two days old. She was greatly excited, and says, “‘ What are you 
going todo?” I says, “I don’t know what to do.” She says, “For the Lord’s sake 
don’t go out, or ’ll die.” They rode right up to my house, not a hundred yards off, and 
says, ‘ Hilloa.” I says, “Yes, sir.” He says, ‘Come to the door.” I says, “Who's 
there?” He says, “Come out here and see who it is.” I says, ‘Gentlemen, I already 
see who it is, and I don’t want to come.” He says, “It will be better for you to come 
out; we want to talk to you; we want to tell you all about it.” Isays, ‘I don’t want 
to come out ;” and I says to my wife, ‘“‘Shall I go out?” She cried, and said, “I would 
rather fight them than go out. I would rather if Iwas aman.” I says, ‘Gentlemen, 
every man in this community knows I am an inoffensive man, and don’t steal or trou- 
ble anybody or interfere with anybody, and everybody knows me to be strictly honest, 
or if I am not they don’t know it.” I says, “Gentlemen, I will tell you the truth now. 
When I tell you men anything, I mean whatI say. I say I won’t come out, and if you 
want me, you will have to come and take me at your own risk. You will have to kill 
me; but if you will not interfere with me I will not interfere with you ;” and I heard 
one say, “ Let’s go off and let him alone,” aud they rode off; and as they rode around 
the lower part of my fence, Lewis Jackson came out of his house and fired on these 
three men. Now, they had fired into his house first and then came by my house, and 
after they left my house he fired into these three men. They went off across the field. 
They had all been, before that, about a mile and a quarter or two miles up the railroad 
above where I lived, and had whipped a younger brother of mine. They had whipped 
him, and came on from where he lived to where I lived in this little village. Then 
they went off in the same direction again after they had come by us. From that time 
on, from about the last of January, in 1869, until I was broken up there, we never 
saw any peace at all. They would not let us be for a space of three weeks without 
coming to see us. 

Question. How often were you visited by disguised men ?— 

Answer. I couldn’t tell how often; it was so often, and they had got so bold, I 
couldn’t keep count; but they came once in the day-time. Two of them rode through 
our little village, but didn’t interfere with anybody. They stopped and talked with me 
awhile; asked for my account of a colored man, a very brave man, named Miles 
Prior. I told them I thought he was an inoffensive man, but a very brave man; 
that I thought he would undertake to defend himself in the face of a hundred men; I 
thought he would undertake that. They said, ‘That man can’t live here much longer ; 
he had better go away from here.” I couldn’t tell who they were, for they were dis- 
guised. Now, that was in the day-time. 

Question. How many of them were there ? 

Answer. Only two. 

Question. Were they on horseback ? 

Answer. No, sir; walking. At another time they came out to the village after that, 
and came to burn our little place. I was in Stevenson when they were going to burn 
it, and I went ahead to let the people know they were coming to burn it. I was there 
when seven Ku-Klux came. They came on an engine, and they all got out. They 
came by way of Bridgeport. They went down, and went into several stores and gro- 
ceries and got coal-oil. They were going to burn that little town of Avery. I heard 
it whispered. I hated to have everything burned up, and to have everybody else 
burned out, and so I went and told the people so they might move out. This man Miles 
Prior was there, a very brave man. He is living at Chattanooga now, and is as brave 
amanasleversaw. When they came out there, seven of them came, and I reckon 
they were three hours coming there. They came crawling and slipping along, and 
came every way they could come; they would get down crawling and come along. 

Question. How many were there ? 

Answer. Only seven. | 

Question. Had they disguises on ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; seven disguised men. 

Question. Were they on foot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; coming across the field from Stevenson out to our little village. This 
Miles Prior says, “Let them come.” They wanted to burn the school-house. He 
says, ‘Fifty men couldn’t burn the school-house and let me live.” When they got 
within about two hundred yards, Miles Prior he pulled off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves, and began to laugh, and his wife began to ery, and told him to try to get 
away, that they were coming. He said he didn’t care; let’em come. They said there 
were five hundred of them. He said he wasn’t afraid of them; the more that come 
the more he could kill. There was only four besides him that would stand with him. 
It was day-time, and they thought there were so many coming they would not stay. 

Question. How many families were there in that village ? 
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Answer. About seventy people in the village, big and little, young and old, and 
they almost broke it up. It was twenty acres of land there that we bought. 

Question. Go on with your statement. 

Answer. They came and got right about the line, and there was a fence on our line, 
and a white man then—— 

Question. No matter about these little particulars. 

Answer. They came right on that fence, and he says, “ Don’t any man fire until they 
put their foot over the fence.” They came right up to the fence, and they said, “ You 
high man, come over here; we want to see you.” 

Question. Who did they refer to—Prior ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was a very tall, stout man, and avery brave man. Prior told 
them to come over and see him; he wanted to see them. They staid there some time; 
anyhow, it was about 2 o’clock in the evening when they left and went back to Steven- 
son, and didn’t burn the place. 

Question. Do you mean 2 o’clock in the night ? 

Answer. No, sir; in the afternoon. They went back to Stevenson without burning 
the place. They failed to burn it. They would come out then other nights. They 
would come between midnight and day some nights, and they would just fire on the 
place, and have everything, you know, excited. Sometimes there would be thirty or 
torty around this man’s house, according to the reports given, firing in the house. 

Question. Do you mean into Prior’s house ? 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Could you see the balls the next day? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and even where they shot clear through the house. It was a 
weather-boarded house, shanty fashion. They shot into his water-bucket, and the water 
would run out; they shot the posts of his chairs; they tried to shoot him through the 
house, and fired one time, and scalped his leg just across the skin, but didn’t hurt him; 
and he began to holler for the boys to come on, as if he had a big crowd, and then they 
all jumped up and went out, and these men all took out through the bushes and made 
their escape. 

Question. Were they mounted or on foot ? 

Answer. They must have been on foot; we couldn’t see any horse-tracks, 

Question. Could you see how many there were ? 

Answer. No, sir. They said, “‘ Boys, come back, we can whip them ; there is thirty of us; 
we can whip them; we can take them out and whip them.” They said that. I don't 
know whether there were that many, but the report of the guns sounded like it. The 
same night they shot an old colored man there. 

Q@uestion. Where; at this village? 

Answer. Yes, sir; at Avery. 

Question. Did they shoot him in his house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they shot through his house, and shot him, and the bullet struck 
his wife about there, [illustrating, ] on the left shoulder. | 

Question. Did it kill him ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is living here now. They all came here; or what didn’t come 
here went somewhere else. Miles Prior lives at Chattanooga now. 7 

Question. Go on with your statement. 

Answer. It went on that way up to the last of February of last year. 

Question. °70? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1870. 

Question. More than a year after it first begun ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, over a yearafter it begun. Somebody, on a Sunday night, goes and 
shoots into two citizens’ houses in this little village of Stevenson. They shot into the 
houses, and they supposed, you know, Miles Prior being such a brave man, that he 
was at the head of this thing, because he was such a brave man and shot into these 
citizens’ houses ; that was Sunday night, and Monday morning this man, Miles Prior, 
went iato Stevenson, and while he was in Stevenson I suppose the civil authorities got 
up a squad of men to go after Miles Prior and surround him, and undertake to take 
him, and he ran away down into Crow Creek Valley, in the bottom, in the water. When 
the water was about up to his breast, he says that he began to chill, and it appeared 
to be chilling his heart so he could not swim, and they told him to surrender and give 
up his arms. He had a pistol, and his pistol got wet—or the ammunition did. As he 
came back—he tells this himself, and others do; I was not there—as he came back, 
they told him to surrender and give up his arms, but he still come out and tried to 
shoot all these men—all these men who were standing on the water-side—and he 
busted the caps as he came out, and they shot at him, and he turned around and 
threw his pistol back in the water; he wouldn’t give his pistolup. They then took him 
and carried him on and put him in prison. It wasvery cold. He bad his wet. clothing 
on, and they went on up the road and got this Jackson, a railroad man, and then they 
came and got me, and put me inthere as a prisoner. They said, “ You consider your- 
self our prisoner.” I said, ‘Very well; I will goin; you need not lock the door on 
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me; I will go in there and stay there all night,” but they turned the lock on me. Two 
men had taken me out, and they asked me if I didn’t know anything about that shoot- 
ing. I said, “Gentlemen, lam going to be honest with you. Now, I am a man, and 
I like to defend my own cause, but I would be a nice man to think, when I was a man 
born and brought up in a gospel land, that I would shoot into houses where women 
and children were. Iam as far from that as any man in the world, gentlemen, and I 
would not participate with any man that could do so, and if I had known Miles Prior, 

as you say he did it, was going to do such a thing, I would not have let him do that if 
it was in my power. He might fight you, but not go and shoot into a house with 
innocent women and children.” They said I must tell a better tale than that, or my 
penalty would be the same as his, Miles Prior’s, and, says he, “ That will be death: 
that will be death; and not only that, but we are going to stop this radical business 
among you all.” I says, “ Gentlemen, you all know me. I work for my living, and 
don’t talk politics, but Iam an honest man in all my ways and doings, but as far as 
that is concerned, you can. never stop that thing in the world; it’s impossible.” He 
says, ‘“ We are going to stop it with you niggers, and all you Grant niggers will have 
to leave here or else they will all be killed. You may just understand that; you must 
leave here.” 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. What was the name of the man that said that to you? 

Answer. Many a one said that to me. 

Question. Who are they; give their names. 

Answer. I will give you the names of two of the men that talked to me when they 
had me out. One was Henry Bunn—he was one of the men that took me—Ran Hatfield. 
They imprisoned me. I had a good deal of property, and all of that was destroyed. 
I had to get right away from there at once, and this man jumped on it, and said it was 
his, and another says it was his, and I owed him $70, and so I lost. it. I don’t know 
exactly how many cattle I had, because I left my wife to take care of.the cattle, and 
my sister was down here and said there was one little heifer that was grown to be 
almost a cow grown. I don’t know how many I had, but ten or twelve head, shone? 
I had three milk cows I know. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Did these men release you ? 

Answer. No; they put me back in the prison. Then the sun was about an hour high. 
I was very cold. It was right on the ground; it was a bad underground. place—one 
of these stockades. Some of them come up around there, and I seut word to my wife 
to bring bed-clothes, and she brought a blanket, and they wouldn’t let me have the 
blanket ; in, and so we had to lay ¢ on the ground until I got chilled through. It 
seemed to me I was chilled clear through, and I have had a pain in my left side ever 
since that time. 

Question. When were you released from prison ? 

Answer. I was released—they came about 9 o’clock, and they whined around the 
door. They had all the place illuminated with candles; we could seethem. We could 
only see disguised men through the port-holes, and they began to carry on like dogs, 
whining and growling and doing everything of the kind, ‘and rapping at the door. 
That was between 9 and 10 o’clock. I will tell the truth any where about that. I got 
down on my knees. I was done talking, for I thought the time was almost out, and I 
began to pray; and I prayed to such an excess that, I reckon, they got sorry for me, 
for they went off and left me; but they came back again. I was still praying, for I 
thought that was the last night I had; and then, when they came the third time, they 
said ‘they were going to hang us. I will not say it exactly as they said it, but they 
said they would hang every one of us that night. They said they would hang the last 
one of us; I will not. use the words they said. 

Question. There were three of you in jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Lewis Jackson, Miles Prior, aad Sir Daniel were.in prison at that 
time. Then they began with axes; they first unlocked the door; they began to pull 
at the door, and Miles Prior then asked me if I would fight. Isaid, ¢ No, I have nothing 
to do but trust Daniel’s God.” He said, “I am no Christian man; T can trust Daniel's 
God; I must fight.” I said, “How can you fight? they are all coming in, and they 
have all the time between now and daylight to hang us.” He says, “ “Ten men can’t 
hold me, and _a regiment can’t shoot me.” Then he catched right hold of the door as 
they had hold of it. These other men were trying to pull it open, and Prior catched 
hold of it, and called to us to help him pull, and r says, ‘‘ 1 have no time to hold the 
door now; I have to pray.” He turned around partly, to keep them from shooting 
him through the port-holes, and he was pulling, with his left hand holding the door. 
I could see the others, and they had a rope there fastened to the door, and were pulling 
at if; every man was pulling. And he held on to that door, and held it against all of 
them for a quarter of an hour, I suppose, until we could hear the 11 o'clock train. 
coming up from Huntsville to Stevenson. He held on to the door against them until 
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the train whistled, and just after the train whistled he got tired, I reckon, holding the 
door against so many men, and he suddenly let loose, and all these men that were pull- 
ing so hard fell backward over one another, and as they did that he lunged out of the 
door and ran over two or three of them, and I reckon a hundred guns and pistols were 
fired at him, but he made his escape, for he was a very brave man. Just as he went 
out—it was a dark night—every light they had—and they had twenty lights, I reckon, 
lit—everything was swallowed in darkness that quick, [illustrating by slapping his 
hand.] It was as quick as that. He got off about two hundred yards, and came to a 
colored man, and asked him if he had‘a double-barreled shot-gun, and said to let him 
have it, and he would go back and fight the hundred and fifty men for fifteeen minutes 
himself, and would rescue us two. This other colored man was afraid to let him have 
the gun. In the meantime, just as he went out, they lighted up another candle, and 
run back, and a great tall fellow, that looked like a horse—he was disguised that way— 
came in where I was in prison. We was like Paul and Silas. I determined not to run. 
He came in with his pistol cocked. He says, “I want the truth now, and nothing but 
the truth.” I says, “You can get the truth out of me, if I knowit; I will not tell a 
lie when I am asked for the truth.” He says, “ You have to tell the truth, or I will 
blow your brains out; you know about that firing, and you have to tell it;” and he 
held the pistol to me, and says, ‘‘ Didn’t that damned rascal”—excuse me gentlemen; I 
say it just like he said it—* fire into that house last Sunday night?” 1 says, “If te 
did, I don’t know it;” and he wheeled right off from me right straight. I looked at 
him then, and I felt as if my brains were going to fly out when I denied that, but I felt 
that I would rather die with the truth in my mouth. He wheeled right out. They 
had my right hand tied with a rope. He asked me if I would be tied. I told him yes, 
I would submit to it, but I would be honest, and tell the truth. They tied my right 
hand. In ashort time the train ran up, the disguised men disappeared, and everything 
was’ gone as quick as that, [illustrating by snapping his finger.] I never.saw them 
any more. They kept me there about two days, as I thought, for a trial. Everybody 
said there was to be a trial at some hour, and I would go at the time, but they never 
would have any trial, because the time had come, and I spoke it just like I tell it here 
to them; I talk one way everywhere. They saw I wanted justice, and so they would 
not have any trial. After a while they asked me if I would let it be, and I said, “‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I don’t want any harm; during all this war I didn’t trouble any man; I am 
an inoffensive man; I am an honest man;” and I just dropped it then, and went right 
off. But they sent me off, and I was entirely naked, for I had nothing. 

Question. How long after that did you come to Huntsville? 

Answer. I arrived in this place on the 3d day of March. 

Question. ’70? 

Answer. Kighteen hundred and seventy. 

Question. Have you ever been back since? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When ? 

Answer. Last fall. | 

Question. Were you maltreated then ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Did you ever see the Ku-Klux at any other time? 

Answer.: Any other time since then ? 

Question. Yes. : 

Answer. No, sir; because I have been living here since then. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. What made the disguised men run away when the train came up? 3 
Answer. There were soldiers on the train. Somebody had dispatched for soldiers, 
and they came on up on the 11 o’clock train. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What has become of Prior? 
Answer. He went to Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Question. Is he living there now? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was a few weeks ago. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 17, 1873. 
GEORGE W. HOUSTON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Where are you living now? 
Answer. I am staying here in Montgomery, around about. 
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Question. Where did you formerly live ? 

Answer. I was bred and born in the State of Alabama, and lived in Sumter County 
since I was seventeen until I was shot and driven away. 

Question. Were you ever a member of the legislature ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. In what year? 

Answer. In the first election for the legislature after emancipation ; [ forget exactly 
the year. I was register of the county at the first registration. I recollect coming here 
the first Monday in July at the first session. 

Question. July, 1868 ? 

Answer. July, 1868; I came here at the first session. 

Question. Did you attend any subsequent session of the legislature ? 

Answer. I attended two sessions before I was shot, two or three times; I think we 
met three times—anyhow I attended the summer and winter sessions. I know that. 

Question. What county did you represent ? 

Answer. Sumter County. 

Question. Were you the only representative from that county ? 

Answer. No, sir; there were three of us. Mr. Benjamin Inge, now dead; Mr. Hulan— 
but he never did attend—and myself. On the last session that I did attend, Mr. 
Richard Burke attended with me, who has been shot dead by the Ku-Klux since that 
time. 

Question. As a member from that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to fill the place of Mr. Hulan. He was shot dead directly after he 
went home. | 

Question. State the circumstances of his assassination. 

Answer. I was not there at the time. All I can tell is by a letter. 

Question. From whom did you receive that letter? 

Answer. From the circuit clerk of the county. 

Question. Do you regard the information contained in that letter as reliable? 

Answer. I do, sir. He was shot dead. 

Question. What does the letter state ? . 

Answer. It states his house was broken into just like mine, and he was shot; five balls 
were shot through him. Mr. Hulan was a white man, and Mr. Burke took his place, 
filling the vacancy. He never came, and Mr. Burke filled his place. 

Question. You say he was shot soon after returning from the session of the legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he bid me good-bye right up bere on Market street. I had then 
been shot, and was wearing the same ball] that I am wearing now. 

Question. State the circumstances of your own Case. | 

Answer. I attended the session and went home. There were numbers of men in my 
own county who were killed. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Colored men ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; some of them were leading men of the county, but not members ot 
the legislature, nor officers at all. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Private citizens ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But leading, influential men among the colored people ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir, politically. They were, politically, men who went through the 
county doing the best they could, keeping the party up. First myself, and Mr. Price, 
the circuit clerk, the only white man in the county that took a real interest in the 
party, as I thought ought to have been done. These colored men were killed, two or 
three of them anyhow. I can’t call their names; one was shot dead, and the other shot 
three times, and didn’t die. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. What were the names? 

Answer. The first one—the one I talked with—was named Enoch Sledge. He was the 
one of the three men that lived. The other two were killed dead. His brother Frank 
was shot dead that Saturday evening just before sundvwn, in aswamp. You remember 
Mr. Charles Hays, our Congressman. These men came and joined the convention in 
my county, that was called the county convention, which was held in every county to 
elect delegates to go to the Alabama convention. It was what was called the third 
district convention. We met in Marion to nominate our Congressman. 

Question. Fourth district ? 

Answer. I thought it belonged to the third; excuse me for the mistake. These men 
went over to attend that convention on a Saturday evening. On their return home 
Frank was shot dead. 
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By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. What was his full name? 

Answer. Frank Sledge. The next man that was shot—it was given to me by the 
sheriff, and everybody else—I can’t call his name. It was Travis something, but I 
can’t call to mind the other name; he was the man that was shot next to Frank, and 
the next man to me was Frank’s brother, Enoch. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were those men all members of that convention ? 

Answer. No, sir; they were men that attended the county convention. They every 
one came that Saturday to attend the convention. | 

Question. Were they shot on their return home ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; within seven miles of Livingston, in Sumter County. They were 
shot on the Sucarnochee River, close to Horn’s Bridge. Enoch was shot three times. 
He was Frank’s brother; he was the third man shot. 

Question. Were these men shot before sundown ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Enoch told me so himself. I talked with one of the men; the 
other two were buried. 

Question. Do you know the circumstances under which they were shot ? 

Answer, I tell you what he told me; that is all I can tell you. 

Question. What did he say about it ? | 

Answer. They were returning from this convention home, when three white men 
rode up to them. Oneof them was young Mr. Sledge and one was Mr. Renfro. Enoch 
knew him. The other two he didn’t know at all. Mr. Sledge stopped back and they 
rode ahead of them, and when they came to them again they were walking. They 
had got far enough to get down and hitch their horses, and one of them asked Frank, 
“You'll report me, will you?” with an oath; Iam not certain what the word was, but 
an oath. I think he said, “ You'll report me, God dainn you,” and he raised a double- 
barreled gun and shot Frank, who was a young preacher, right off of his horse. 

Question. Were these men disguised ? | 

Answer. No, sir; this was in the day-time. This was what Enoch told me himself. 

Question. Were these three who shot them white men? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there were two white men who did it. One of the white men 
stopped back. That was young Mr. Sledge, and the other two white men interfered 
with them. 

Question. When was this ? 

Answer. It was the same year I was shot, but it was before 1 was shot. 

Question. When was that? 

oe In 1869, I believe; yes, it was 1869, because I lived here last year, and this 
is 1871. | 

Question. In what part of the year was it? 

Answer. Tam not right certain now what part, but it was between spring and the 
first of the summer that this took place—probably in the first month in summer. I 
can’t swear to the day or the month, because IJ didn’t take account of it. 

Question. Go on and tell your own case, if you have got through with that. 

Answer. I am not through with it exactly. If you want to know where Enoch’s 
wounds are, I can put that to an inch, for I put my finger on all of them. One ball 
was right between the shoulders in his back; the other was right through his wrist— 
that was the second one; I don’t know which wrist now. The other one cut on his 
forehead right here, [illustrating,] up through the center through the hair. I put 

‘my hands on all of the wounds. That is all I know about that: Now, if you are 
through with that, I will state my own case. 

Question. Go on and state your own case. 

Answer. Men came on in August, after the election of our Congressman, Mr. Charles 
Hays. 

Question. In what year? | 

Answer. In 1869, as well as I can recollect, on the morning of the 13th, between 1 
and 2 o’clock in the morning, before day, at Dr. Chouteau’s house. A few minutes 
before I was shot there was some shooting took place at his house, two hundred yards 
from my house. We both lived on the outer edge of town. 

Question. What was the shooting about at Dr. Chouteau’s? 

Answer. I don’t know any more than I think they were trying to kill him out like 
me. 

Question. Did you hear the shooting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it Wakened me, and I got up and went to my window and opened 
it and looked out, and a minute after hearing that I shut my window and laid down 
in my bed, and I didn’t get still in my bed before they were rapping on my door and 
calling me to come to the door. JI got up and started to the door. My wife hailed and 
told me I had better mind where I was going; that I didn’t know who was calling 
me. I stopped immediately. My son got up and opened his door—we were living in 
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a double house. He looked out and then put his hand on my shoulder, and says, “ Pa, 
that’s a white man with a gun in his hand.” He said the white man had his gun right 
up to shoot my head off if I opened the door, just so, Lillustrating.] I then sent him 
back to his door, and stove the ax under my door and stepped back to my bed, and 
got my own gun, and stood still in the floor, and never spoke another word. They said, 
“ Houston, ain’t you coming?” J never made no answer. They said, “Now if you 
ain’t coming, God damn you, we are going to burn your God-damned house down on 
top of you, and your wife and children.” I never said a word yet. I heard one of them 
outside say, “Let us break down his God-damned door,” and they commenced bursting 
the door, and hit ten or twenty licks, and the door fell in. 

Question. What took place then ? | 

Answer. This boy of mine, as that door fell right beside his bed, opened the window 
and jumped out. As he went out, I saw a gun leveled down this way, [illustrating.] 
I saw a foot or a foot and a half of it, for it was a starlight night, and the men fired 
and shot my child plumb through the leg with buckshot. As my child went out, his 
head went down and his heels went up, for he was frightened and the buckshot went 
clean through his leg. I saw one of the men walking off from the door. He was 
wrapped up in domestic or something, and I shot him right square in the back at about 
twelve steps. | 

Question. Did you kill him? | | 

Answer. I don’t know anything about that, for I didn’t stay there. I don’t know 
whether I did or not. He looked like he was wrapped up in some old white cloth, do- 
mestic or something. : 

Question. Could you see his face ? 

Answer. No, sir. He had his baek to me; as the door fell he turned. This man shot 
at my son one second, and I shot right across his gui as this man went from the door. 
— Question. What did you do then ? 

Answer... I wheeled back to my other room—I had the next barrel in the same gun— 
and I opened the window, and as I opened it I saw the crowd, and one said, “ Shut 
that window,” and he fired at the same time and hit me. The ball is right here in my 
thigh ; I can show the place now. It went in in front, and there is no sign of where it 
came out behind. As he said, “Shut the window,” I turned the window loose and 
cocked the other barrel, and shot at his head at fifteen steps, but it was only squirrel 
shot. My wife jumped and fastened the window. Then they shot the window full of 
holes and the side of the house beside that. As she shut the window the balls came 
in the house and on the house like rain. They shot over the whole side of the house, 
and balls fell inside of the house all along. I was lying paticnt. The next day the 
people came in and picked the balls where they had fallen inside of the house through 
the plank. 

Question. How many were there in the crowd that attacked your house ? 

Answer. I can’t tell. It looked like a great many men. It was starlight and before 
day. There was a good deal cursing after they shot and broke down my door. The 
reason they were afraid to come in was, I think, beeause that shot was fired. They 
didn’t come back. 

Question. Did you notice whether they were disguised ? 

Answer. Only the one that I shot at. He looked like he was wrapped up in some 
white cloth; it looked so by starlight. That is all I could see. 

Question. Did this man who demanded admission tell you what he wanted you to 
come out there for ? | 

Answer. He said he just wanted a word or two with me; that is all he said. He 
ordered me to be quick, because he was in a terrible hurry. I didn’t speak to him but 
ence, and that was when he called me, ‘‘ Houston, Houston.” I said, “Sir.” He said, 
‘Come here for a minute.” I started, and before] got to the door it seemed God him- 
self made my wife stop me, and my son came and told me he saw the man at the door. 
That was the boy that got shot. 

Question. Was this shortly after you came home from the legislature ? 

Answer. Not very shortly ; I forget what time in June, 1869, that was. This took 
place in August; not very shortly. | 

Question. Had you had any trouble with your neighbors? 

Answer. Nothing more than some talk that I didn’t like from some wealthy men of 
the county. One of them had come to me, and told me if I turned against them they 
would turn against me. They looked upon me as being the prominent negro-of the 
county. I know the men that told me that thing very well. It was in a dry-goods 
store in that town. : 

Question. What did they want you to do? 

Answer. They wanted me to deny what was called the Union League. They had 
understood I belonged to it. The reason they took a great fancy to me was, I was a 
tailor in that place. My master had learned me this trade on account of my health 
and crippleness when I was a slave. I had run ashop for sixteen years there. They 
came ta me, and said I made my living off of them and not off of the damned niggers, 
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and if I turned against them they would turn against me. I said my belonging to the 
Union League didn’t do them any harm. They said, “Yes, it does.” I said, “It’s only 
to teach our ignorant colored men.” This was our talk privately, and this was only a 
few months before I was shot. That is all I could assign for the cause of it, and taking 
the fact that the other colored men were shot down just before, and I was a represent- 
ative of that county. There was a public meeting ; we had made some public speeches, 
some white and some black men, and J told them I was opposed to this. | 

Question. Opposed to what? 

Answer. Opposed to colored men being shot down like dogs, when I knew that the 
officers of the county could stop it. I told the sheriff that to his face. If they took 
exceptions to me on that account, that is all I can tell, for I was raised there, and they 
never could put a scratch of a pen against me before, and nothing else could they have 
taken it from except that I tried to hold up the men that had been shot down by vio- 
lence; some at night, some by daylight; some were found in the stock-pools with 
their guts cut out. All this came to my ears and the other men’s ears. | 

Question. How many colored men were assassinated in that county ? 

Answer. I think eight or nine, before I was shot, were killed dead, according to the 
accounts of the white men and black men I got through the county. I stop at eight 
or nine, but I really think there were a few more. 

Question. How long did you stay there after you were shot? 

Answer. Five days, guarded there night and day by colored men. 

Question. Where did you go then? | 

Answer. I started from there one evening by the request of my friends who supported 
me. They brought a buggy tomy door and wrapped me in a quilt in the rain, and took 
me off, and I laid all night in the rain in Sucarnoochee swamp. I laid there bleeding 
all night. I got the railroad at Bennett’s Station, seven miles from the court-house, 
and never stopped until I got here. My brother got four other men to guard me that 
night, and put me on the train at sunrise next morning. I have not been there since. 

Question. You have never been there since ? : 

Answer. No, sir. My wife had to sacrifice my property. The circuit clerk wrote me 
letters, and I have others also, that it would not be safe for me there. 

Saas Have you heard of other violence to colored people in that county since 

ou left 
Answer. Yes, sir, I have. I understood by a letter that fourteen white men went 
to a colored man’s house and broke it open, and be jumped out of the window and 
got away. I take back fourteen men; it was fourteen shots were fired at that colored 
man. 

Question. That is what you learned from this writer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; from the circuit clerk of the county, by letter. I was thinking of 
the shots when I said men. There were fourteen shots fired at one man, a boy raised 
on the plantation. adjoining to my master’s plantation, and he jumped out of the back 
window aud got away. That was written to me by the circuit clerk of the county. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. What was the name of that colored man who was shot? 
Answer. Alfred Jolly. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Which is the most numerous in Sumter County, the white or colored popu- 
lation ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether I understand that word or not. Which is the largest 
population ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. The colored is all ways the largest. The colored population is heavy there, 
very strong indeed. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Do you know any of the parties who were shooting at you? 

Answer. No, sir; my suspicions would not do. Isuspect them any way. If a sus- 
picion would do, I could put my finger on them satisfactorily to my own heart to do, 
if I had to have some of them put up on a rope; but that will not do before you. I 
have got some of them suspected very strongly. 

Question. What is your suspicion ? 

Answer. They are men I can’t swear to before you. I could not do it. 

Question. Did you hit the man whose head you shot at—the second man you shot at? 

Answer. I understood from a white man here in Montgomery that one of them suf- 
fered a great deal in his thigh, and another was buried six weeks after I shot him. 
That is all I can tell you. I tell you that asI got it. I didn’t stay there. I shot him 
deliberately to kill him. I would have done it if I could, as sure as he shot to kill me. 

Question. Who was this man that was buried? 
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Answer. I can’t tell you now; if I did, Icouldn’t prove it. It is all hearsay. I don’t 
tell one thing I can’t come up to. I could tell exactly who I heard it was. 

Question. Who did you hear was buried six weeks after that ? 

Answer. I heard that Dudley Hart was. He left Marengo County to come to my 
county to kill me. I am noways backward to tell you names. I will tell you anything 
I know, but I hate to tell anything I can’t swear to. The probate judge of the county 
told me that—Mr. James Abrahams; six weeks after that he was buried; he told me 
here in Montgomery that he understood that Dudley Hart was buried. I will give 
you the man’s house where he was carried to and lodged on the night I shot him. 

Question. That is what I want to know. 

Answer. I am not ashamed to tell you what I know of these things. 

Question. I do not say youare. The probate judge told you Dudley Hart was buried? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I believe he was the man I shot. 

Question. Whose house was he buried from ? 

Answer. If you want the circuit clerk’s name right beside that man’s name, I can give 
you that. This Mr. Daniel Price told me the same night out of his own mouth here in 
Montgomery. I have that from two white men’s mouths. 

Question. At whose house was he buried ? 

Answer. He was carried to I. Jim Lee’s house, four miles from the court-house—from 
Livingston down the Moscow road, if it is necessary to put down the whole thing. I 
know every oneof them. I have worked for every one of them. He was carried there 
and kept until he died. He was.taken away in the night and buried. That was Dudley 
Hart. This man I shot was said to be shot in the face. I don’t know anything about 
hin at all. I could not keep up with him. 

Question. These friends of yours could not find out about him ? 

Answer. No, sir; not as close as they could with Dudley Hart. The doctors had to 
attend him so close that they found out. Mr. Price told me about that. They hid 
this other case up so they could not find out, but Dudley Hart’s case got out. If you 
want what Mr. Abrahams told me, I can give you something else. 

Question. We want that. 

Answer. Mr. Abrahams told me he heard from the daughter of a man that was 
attending on these same men, or staying there; his daughter told some other young 
lady—mind you, that’s the way it come out; but I don’t know as there is any need for 
that in at all. It slipped out from two young white ladies, but I don’t know that it 
was necessary to say anything about it here. The daughter of one of the men waiting 
on this man that was shot (Hart) told another lady, and so Mr. Abrahams got it. I 
tell you that, so that if you get hold of it at any time you need not be bothered at all. 
Mr. Abrahams said he has it from the young lady, who said Hart was in the house. 
She told her father; that is, the young lady that told her father told it, and so it went 
on. Mr. Abrahams told me that at the Exchange on the corner, and I will swear it 
before the God that made us all. This was a few months after the whole thing hap- 
pened. | | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was there anybody prosecuted for shooting your son or yourself? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was anybody ever prosecuted for the shooting of Richard Burke? 

Answer. No, sir. If there were I don’t know it. It all happened since I left, if any- 
thing of the kind was done. 

Question. Was anybody ever prosecutéd for shooting this man in the swamp? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You spoke about eight or nine men that were killed before you were shot ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; dead before I was shot. 

Question. Was anybody ever prosecuted in your county for shooting them ? 

Answer. Jerry Clark, if you want me to give him now—— 

Question. I want you to answer that question. Was anybody ever prosecuted and 
convicted for shooting these men ? 

Answer. I want to tell you. Jerry Clark was the first man shot, after the session, by 
a young man named Prater. Prater was put in jail, and kept there several months. 

Question. Was Prater a white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He shot Jerry Clark going from his tan-yard one evening, where 
he had been grinding bark. Heshot him three times from his mule. He fell dead. 
That isthe evidence of a woman in court. Prater was put in jail and kept there for 
several months, and one night a mob came and took Prater out, when I was in Mont- 

omer 
. Gussioi: Prater was released ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he has gone. 

Question. Was he never brought back ? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. Were these eight or nine men, who you say were shot, all colored men ?. 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What were the offenses alleged against these men ? 

Answer. I never heard one single thing against them. That man Jerry was one in 
the first class. 

Question.. Did he vote the republican ticket? 

Answer. He did, and told these men so that shot him that evening. The man asked 
him, “Are you a damned radical?” He replied, “Yes. I am not adamned radical, but 
Iam a radical, and expect to die that;” and the man says, “I am going to kill you 
damned radicals,” and shot him three times. That is the evidence of the woman. 

Question. Were these other colored men, who were shot as you have described, re- 
publicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I can swear to four of them voting the republican ticket. What 
was called Yankee Ben, was shot, 

Question. Had any of these colored men been in the Union Army during the war ? 

Answer. I think Yankee Ben had;. only him. The others were hard-working men in 
the country. One of them was shot. They killed him on his mule. 

Question. Has anybody been punished for this shooting? 

Answer. Not when I was there. 

Question. Have you ever heard since of any one being prosecuted ? 

Answer. No, sir; because the sheriff came here to see Governor Smith and Mr. Dil- 
ler. The sheriff resigned his office, and went right away to Texas. That is the man 
I had the quarrel with. Icame this way, and he went yon. That was to keep from 
prosecuting big friends in the county. 

Question. Was he a democrat ? 

Answer. He claimed to be a Union man, and got the appointment of an office. He 
was not elected at all. He got an appointment from the governor. As soon as this 
developed, he put off to Texas. He resigned and left. 

Question. Did he affiliate with the democrats in that county ? 

Answer. I was told by some men he did. Doctor Moore got the appointment directly 
he left. I have talked with Doctor Moore here since then. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Who is Doctor Moore? 

Answer. I can’t tell you. . I never saw him until I saw him in Montgomery, since I 
was wounded. 

Question. Is he a radical? . 

Answer. He claims so, just like the other men—just to get a position. I tell you 
there are many of them claim it, that will not do to depend on. I ama man that 
speaks square. | 

Question. Where did he come from ? | 

Answer. I think he is a western man. I never knew him until he came here to bring 
sone prisoners to the penitentiary this spring a year ago. 

Question. You have not much confidence in these men who come down here claiming 
to be republicans ? 

Answer. I have not much in many of them—mighty little in any of them. 

Question. They just come down here for office, you think? 

Answer. I don’t say northern men. 

Question. You think they are good men, all of them? 

Answer. No, I don’t trust all of them. I pick them, wherever I try them, and see 
that they are right, and then J am there. If it is a southern man, and he is right, I 
am there. That’s my doctrine. I stick to the man I see proves himself. 

Question. You think the most of these fellows are just after office ?- 

Answer. There is a great many, I think, in both places, just after office. They come 
around colored men, talking about just getting up an organization to themselves, and 
not trusting any of the white men. Now, if they do that, they are a heap bigger fools 
thanI am. I decided that point right away. Iam not one who takes that view. I 
say the man that helps me, I help him, let him come from the south or the north. If 
he sticks to what he promises to do, I am his man; but to stick to a man that tries to 
make a traitor of himself with me, and tries to get me to be used as a tool, why, he 
will find my edge is going to break off; and if it breaks off once, he never can grind 
it any more. I will show you all, now, if you have a curiosity, where I was shot 
at. It is no harm, [baring his leg and exhibiting ascar.] There’s where the bullet 
went in, and it didn’t come out behind. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Is the bullet there now in the leg? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and it will stay there until God Almighty takes it out. I had a 
doctor fifteen minutes probing to get that out. The ball went through my child’s 
flesh, too. My child had to go fifteen miles to his grandfather, and I had to suffer and 
go off. I had to sacrifice my property. I had to fly here, and yet I am a republican, 
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and I will die one. I say the republican party freed me, and I will die-on top of it. I 
don’t care who is pleased. I vote every time. I was register of my county, and my 
master sent in and lent me his pistols to carry around my waist when I was register, 
to protect myself against my enemies. I am a republican to-day, and if the republican 
party can’t do me any good, I will never turn against it. I can work in the cotton- 
patch and work at my trade, and get along without any benefit from my party, and 
so I will stick to the republican party and die in it. 


| MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 17, 1871. 
SMITH WATLEY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. State to the committee where you are living at this time. 

Answer. I stay here at Montgomery. I have been here about four months, but go to 
my family back and forth, and for my crop. | 

Question. Where did you formerly live? 

Answer. I lived in Coosa County, twenty miles above Wetumpka, at the twentieth 
mile-post. : 

Guisstion: How long had you lived there before the 6th of June last? 

Answer. About two years; part of the time twelve miles above the place I am living 
now, above Allen Thomas’s place, two miles this side of Nixburg, on the old plank 
road. 

Question. What business were you employed in on the 6th of June last, in Coosa 
County ? | 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. On whose land ? 

Answer. Allen Thomas’s. I reygted from Allen Thomas. 

Question. Proceed and state to the committee what violence was done to your person 
on or about the 6th of June last. 

Answer. Well, I went to Nixburg that evening, after it got done raining. It was 
Friday, in the evening, I went to Nixburg. My wife told me to go and get a good pair 
of shoes. I went: by Alex. Smith’s, about a mile from my house, and he asked me what 
did I give Allen Thomas for that mule I was riding, and I said, ‘‘One hundred and fifty 
dollars, Christmas.” He said, ‘Smith, that’s a good trade you made, this time.” He 
says, “ Who carried that wagon away from your house, this evening?” I told him one | 
of Mr. Thomas’s black men, that I wanted to buy the wagon of; I wanted to buy it, 
but the black man bought the wagon. Alex. Smith asked me about it. The next 
thing he says, “ You know a man in the day-time, but at night you don’t know him.” 
It was about sundown, and I went on to Nixburg. I said to my wife, “ Caroline, what 
do you reckon all them men are gathering at Nixburg for?” She says, “I don’t know; I 
expect they are up to some meanness. You had better take my son and lay out to- 
night.” I said, “I won’t do it;” just so. That is the answer I gave her. 

Question. Did you notice many men gather at Nixburg ? 

Answer. I told her about it. I said, ‘‘ What do you reckon Mr. Bowen looked at me 
so under his hat—so ugly for?” She says, ‘‘ There’s some rascally trick after you by 
the white folks, and you take my son and lay out to-night.” Isays, “ You have got a 
good pair of shoes, and don’t want me to sleep with you to-night.” I said that just for 
devilment. She looked at the shoes and put them on. She was going to her daugh- 
ter’s, and that night she said, ‘‘ You had better go out to-night.” I said, “No.” She 
laid down before I did, and in about two hours, or three hours, as near as I could tell 
to-day, they came in. % 

Question. Who did ? 

Answer. The Ku-Klux. They struck my dogs, and she jumped, and said, “ La, Smith, 
here’s the school teacher, Olliver; here is the Ku-Klux.” I said, “Hush.” Olliver is 
the school teacher: I says, ‘‘ Hush, he’ll kill you. I know who it is, too. If they get 
in here, they will kill you.” -She gets up and puts on her clothes, and walks across the 
house, and takes me by the left hand and pulls me out of bed. I was slow getting out. 
I went to the window and I saw twelve men in the yard. I says, “ I can’t whip all these 
men.” She says, ‘ Don’t open the door.” They were hauling at the door. I went to 
the door; she kept hold of it, and says, ‘‘ Don’t open it; don’t open it.” I says, “I 
must open it. Don’t you hear them?” He says, “Open in there; I don’t walk; all 
my men flew from hell; I am bound to see you to-night.” I said, ‘I had better open 
the door.” She says, “ No, don’t open it.” I says to her, “ Open it.” He says, “ Open 
it, or we will break it down and kill you.” . I says, ““I must open it.” She says, “ No, 
don’t open it.” He says, ‘‘ We come here ; we didn’t ride ; we didn’t walk ; cur men flew 
from hell, and are bound to see you to-night.” She hung to me, and I threw her away, 
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and opened the door, and Olliver gathered me on the right arm, and Doctor McCler- 
nand on this other arm, and Joe Leonard catched me in the breast, and the next man, 
I don’t know who he was; and after he turned me loose, Joe Leonard had arock and 
struck me onthe head, but he didn’t knock me down; they were holding me up. They 
took me out. They made me strip off my shirt, and led me outside of the door. Then 
they set in and whipped me. These all went to whipping me right off, all six at once. 
I took notice and counted the men. Then, after Olliver was done whipping, Joe 
Leonard took the whip out of his hand and whipped me, and that made seven ‘men. 
Then my wife went to the horses, to see who they were as well as she could, and she 
saw two colored men, She said one was Pomp Moore, and the other was Aleck Tem- 
ples. - They were not disguised, she said. I couldn’t get there. She said Joe Thomas 
blowed a whistle, and made them stop whipping me at “the time they were whipping me. 

Question, What happened after that ? 

Answer. After that she says, and her son says the same thing, and swears, and her 
daughter-in-law swears she saw them. I didn’t see them, because, at the same time 
they whipped me, they had my br other-in-law, and laid him right down by me. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. Jesse Watson. 

Question. Was he staying in your house that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sit; Le was not in my bouse, but in a room between him and me. 

Question. Did you see him whipped? 

Answer. No; they just stripped him right beside me. 

Question. What did they do to him? 

Answer, Nothing but just stripped him.- They made him strip. This Foster Ander- 
son was one of the men that went to help me hunt for my wife, and instead of that she 
was around the horses, and I couldn’t find her. There was so many around me [ 
couldn’t find her. She run off to see about the horses, and see where they was. Jack, 
my step-son, says Mr. Bowen was one of the men. 

Question. Did you count the men that came to your house that night? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I counted sixteen men in my yard. Jalmost knowed the beight of 
the men when they went from me. J knew them all almost. 

Question. Had they any disguises on ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Describe to the committee the kind of disguise they wore. 

Answer. As near as I could get at them, they had crowns going up from their heads 
like a crown, and they had gowns going down like a cloak or a sheet. They were not 
sheets, but gowns; they had sleeves and cuffs to them, and ail. IJ noticed them. 

Question. Did they have anything before their faces? 

Answer, Olliver’s came off. They had the crowns coming down over, and the mouth 
painted, and noses and eyes, and at the time he was whipping me his came loose, and 
Joe had to take his place. 

Question. So you could see Olliver’s face ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and so I could swear to him so hard. It came loose. 

Question. Did they come there on horseback ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I went to where they tied the horses next morning. 

Question. Were the horses in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they had white sheets. She said that; I didn’t see them. She 
went close enough to see what they had on, but she was afraid to go closer. John No- 
lan said the horses was covered with sheets. 

Question. How many licks did they hit you? 

Answer. I can’t tell; they whipped me so long, and so many whipped me, I can’t. tell. 
They laid me down right outside of the steps at my door and whipped me; and they 
took me and my brother-in-law outside on the grass there, and whipped me some out 
there, but they didn’t hit him a lick. 

Question. How long were they there? 

Answer. It was an hour before day when they left my house, as near as I could tell, 
pecan ee. [ never laid down any more, because they abused my back. They took my 
shirt 0 

Question, What did they say they whipped you for? 

Answer. They said it was because I had said the Ku-Klux ought to be dead; but I 
said, a man that burned up a church ought to be dead, or avy one that took a man out 
of his house and whipped him ought to be dead. 

Question. When did you say that? 

Answer. I was a blacksmith, and was talking to some colored men and white men, 
but I can’t tell who told it. 

Question. How long before that time did you say it? 

Answer. It was about a week or two weeks before that I was talking. Then I 
tracked the horses clear to Aleck Smith’s house. 

Question. What did these men tell you they were whipping you for ? 

Answer. They said they were whipping me because I said the Ku-Klux ought to be 
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dead, or men that would burn up achurch, or whip aman. Then I got a man to go 
with me and see the horses’ tracks where they were, and started and went along. It 
was Till Hardy. | 

Question. What church did you refer to when you spoke to those men about men who 
would whip a man or burn a church? | 

Answer. It was a Baptist church they burned up, in a settlement up above me. Mr. 
Joe Thomas was present and heard it. 

Question. Heard you make the remark? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Allen Thomas’s son, Joe. 

Question. Tell about the burning of that church. 

Answer. That is another case. There is a man out of doors that can tell about that, 
and my son-in-law held the horse when the church was burned. He says he held the 
horses, and went with them when they were whipping some at Mr. Willis Max- 
well’s that night. Maxwell’s was where they had most of the whipping at; when 
they burned that church, he was holding the horses. 

Question. How long before you were whipped was this church burned ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether it was in January, or when. It was directly after or 
a little before Christmas. _. | 

Question. Last Christmas? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was the 6th of June when they disturbed me. I heard of it, and — 
went to Mr. Thomas, and told him the Ku-Klux would come to my house; and he said 
no Ku-Klux would come to my house; and so I made myself easy about it. 

Question. When these men were whipping you, did they tell you they would teach 
you to talk about people burning the church ? 

Answer. No, sir; they said I was the man that said the Ku-Klux ought to be dead; 
but what I said was, any man that burned a church ought to be dead. They said 
I said Ku-Klux; butI didn’t say them. They said I was the old devil that they wanted 
to whip, because I said the Ku-Klux ought to be dead; but I didn’t say the Ku-Klux. 

Question. What did they tell you they would do to you if you ever told about. this 
whipping? | | | 

Answer. They said they would put a thousand balls in my heart, and they put their 
pistols up against my breast sure enough, and made me hold up my hand and swear 
that I never would breathe it; and I did swear it. JI held up my hand before God that 
I wouldn’t breathe it. They made all my folks, my brother-in-law and all but my 
wife, swear so; they could not get hold of her; but all the balance of them swore. 

Question. Swore that you would not tell it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that we would never tell it; all but my wife; they couldn’t get 
hold of her. | 

Question. Did they accuse you at the time of being a radical and voting the radical 
ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they knowed I was a radical. 

Question. What did they say about your being a radical ? 

Answer, They didn’t say a word about it. Now I had been issuing tickets for many 
years—ever since we had been voting. I was the regular one for giving out tickets. 
They would come cown here and get them and send them to my house. 

Question. Was it generally known that you were in the habit of giving out tickets 
at the election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Had you taken an active part for the radical party in that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was one of the regular men attending to that business. 

Question. What did you do after this whipping ? 

Answer. I left there. They whipped me Friday night, and I went and told Allen 
Thomas, and he told me not to leave, but finish my crop and report them next fall, 
when I could report them and leave. I said, “No, they can’t do me any harm if I 
leave now;” and I took my mule and came on to Montgomery Saturday morning at 
9 o’clock. He took my step-son and followed me down here for the mule to Mont- 
gomery. He made my step-son follow me. 

Question. Did you leave any property behind ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all my property. It is all there now. I rented his land, standing 
rent. I had to give him eleven hundred pounds of lint cotton for twenty-eight acres. 

Question. Were you able to raise your crop ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; in every way. He plowed two or three days since I left there, or 
had it done, and charged me forty dollars for it; three days and a half. 

Question. Who is it that you say knows about the burning of this Baptist church ? 

Answer. A colored man out of doors here. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer. Henry Garrett. He saw it done; but he has not been back and forward as 
much asI have. I have been going back and forward ever since; but I have to slip 
and slide. 

Question. Was the church in Coosa County ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; near Socopatoy. 

Question. Do you know of any other men besides yourself, in Coosa County, that 
have been whipped? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many? 

Answer. Dan Sushner, or Dan Hurgin. He was whipped. 

Question. When was he whipped? 

Answer. A little before I was; a night or two before I was. 

Question. By men in disguise? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Zach Goldthwaite, he was whipped. 

Question. A short time before you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a little before I was. 

Question. By the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; by Ku-Klux. 

Question. Who else? 

Answer. Dick Martin. 

Question. When was he whipped? : 

Answer. At the same time Zack Goldthwaite was. That is all I know in Coosa, the 
settlement Ilivein. Old man Henry Garrett can tell you the balance in his settle- 
ment. 

Question. Do you know what Hurgin, Garrett, and Goldthwaite were whipped for ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have been watching so I never got there to see them,to get an 
answer what it was done for. You see I have to slip there back and forward all the 
time. 

Question. Did you know any other man in that crowd who whipped you except those 
whose names you have given ? 

Answer. No, sir; I only know them that whipped. I didn’t know anybody else but 
them. I knowed them from any of the rest, for I have known them for twenty years, 
some of them. That makes twice this Leonard has run afoul of me. | 

Question. Has anybody been punished up there for these whippings? 

Answer. No, sir; not in the settlement. 

Question. Has anybody been indicted or prosecuted for any of these acts of violence? 

Answer. No, sir; nobody in the settlement at all that I know of. This Pomp Moore 
that held the horses, they said they wanted him as a witness. He didn’t tell me he 
held the horses, but he told Henry Goldthwaite; but they won’t have that here, but 
want Henry, and Henry Goldthwaite will swear that he told him he held the horses. 

Question. You say you knew Olliver and McClernand and Joe Leonard ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and Foster Anderson. Iam certain that they are the men. 

Question. Did they live in the neighborhood ? 

Answer. McClernané lives in nine miles; Joe Leonard in a mile and a quarter; and 
this Foster Anderson lives on Allen Thomas’s place, about three-quarters of a mile 
across the plantation. 

Question. What does Olliver follow ? 

Answer. He is a school-teacher. 

Question. What is McClernand ? 

Answer. He has an office and practices. 

Question. Joe Leonard ? 

Answer. He is a doctor, and practices. 

Question. What is Foster Anderson ? 

Answer. He is a farmer, working with Mr. Thompson, the same man I worked with. 

Question. He is a renter? | 

Answer. No, sir; he is hired for standing wages. 

@uestion. Are these married or single men? 

Answer. There is just one married man in the lot; that is McClernand. All the rest 
are single men. 7 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. When did you say you came down here? 

Answer. About the 6th of June, as near as I could get at it. I then had chopped out 
my cotton the first time. 

Question. You say you did not know Olliver until he took off his mask? 

Answer. I knew his voice before I opened the door. He didn’t take it off; it came 
off when he was whipping me. | 

Question. You knew him before? 

Answer, Yes, sir; before I opened the door. I knew his voice. That’s the reason I 
opened the door. : 

Question. Who is Joe Thomas? 

Answer. Allen Thomas’s son—the man J rented of. I rent from his father. 

Question. You say he blowed a whistle to make them stop? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; my wife says so, and my step-son and my daughter-in-law says so 
but I didn’t hear it. They were whipping me so I.couldn’t tell anything about it. 

Question. Was he with them then? 

Answer. Yes, sir. My wife and them swore they knew almost all of the men that 
were there. They said there were five men at my son’s house and one up in the road. 

Question. You did not see them? | 

Answer. No. I was down at the house. I couldn’t get away from there. They said 
this Mr. Bowen was up there in the road, and they said he hollered judgment at the 
time they were whipping me. He hollered judgment all the time they were whipping 
me. 

Question. Who is John Nolan ? 

Answer. He is a white man that lives adjoining me, and he saw them when they 
passed his house going to my house. He is a poor fellow; he lives adjoining me. 

Question. Who is Aleck Smith ? 

Answer. He is dead now. Adam Freeman says he saw them that night at 10 o’clock, 
at Nixburg, when they passed there, and he says he saw Walker Walden’s horse tied 
under a tree this side of Nixburg. 

Question. You say Joe Thomas was present when they burned the church ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was present when they whipped me. There is another set did 
that, This Lock Smith was with Walker Walden when they were going to Nixburg 
that night at 10 o’clock. He said he followed them up to near about Nixburg, to see 
what they were going to do. He said they were going after him; he was going to leave 
his wagon and run off. 

Question. You say you followed the horse-tracks ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far did you follow them ? 

Answer. I followed them from my house up to Aleck Smith’s house, and went right 
to Aleck Smith’s house, and this Olliver was looking at me all the time. He was going 
to saddle his horse up, and quit saddling him, because I was following him. I followed 
near to Aleck Smith’s house. 

Question. Who is he ? 

Answer. He. is dead. He lived right in the settlement. Olliver boarded at Aleck 
Smith’s house. 

Question. You say Aleck Smith is dead ? 

Answer. Yes, sir’; he is dead now. I got this Till Hardy to go with me ‘and examine 
the horses’ tracks, and see where the tracks went to. Ithought that sure somebody would 
go with me to see where they came from. I went toa hollow log, and I thought the 
disguised clothes were there, but they were not there. I searched a chestnut log, but 
they were not there. 

Question. Did you follow further than Aleck Smith’s ? 

Answer. No, sir; only just right at the house, and I quit then, and went back, and 
got Till Hardy, and took the track from his house way down to the branch. 

Question. Did you examine the track ? 

Answer. I didn’t see but one mule-track in the crowd. 

Question. Have any of these men been arrested for this transaction ? 

Answer. No, sir; they had them fetched here, but they turned them all loose. 

Question. You had them fetched here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but they turned them all loose. Judge Minnis said he thought 
some of the men were the men I swore to; but they turned them all loose, — they 
went back home. 

Question. Who turned them loose? 

Answer. I don’t know what party turned them loose. I don’t know no more than a 
ig but I had them all brung here. J had a warrant, and had the last one brung 

ere. 

Question. You do not know before what judge they were carried ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who? 

Answer. Mr. Patrick, I think, that sits in this room. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. The United States commissioner ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What men did you have brought up here ? 


Answer. Mr. McClernand, Joe Leonard, ‘and Foster Anderson, and Olliver, and Pomp 
Moore. I had them brung’ up here. 


By Mr. BuCKLEY: 


Question. Where is Pomp Moore now ? 


Answer. He is at home—he was the day Iwasthere. I didn’t see him, but I heard he 
‘was home, 
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By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Were you present when the commissioner examined them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you swear in the case? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I swore to the men. 

Question. Did you swear to all the facts you have been swearing to here to-day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was your wife here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did she swear also ? 

Answer, She didn’t swear to all that. I wouldn’t let her swear to Pomp holding 
the horses, for fear she might be wrong, and she has never been back since. .That is 
the reason I wouldn’t let her swear, for fear she might be wrong ; but she swore to the 
case. 

Question. Were there any other witnesses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my step-daughter, and brother-in-law, and step-son. 

Question. What did the other party prove ? | 

Answer. Some said they were at Nixburg at 10 o’clock. Mr. Olliver said he was at 
Nixburg at 10 o’clock, and got drunk and went home. That is his evidence. Mr. Leon- 
ard said he went home at 11 o’clock, and laid down at 11 o’clock on the bed, and read 
his doctor-book until such a time. Mr. McClernand was at home, and the colored man 
said he staid out on the porch to let: Mr. McClernand sleep; but still he went off home 
to see his child, but he staid on the porch until McClernand got his sleep. But they 
all were out that night, and with that evidence they turned them all loose. 

Question. They all proved they were not there; was that it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they all proved it. Those witnesses came here and proved it, but 
the party was at my house—part of them men were there; but I would not put it in 
court. Isaw they wouldn’t give me no justice. I thought I would turn it loose and 
let it go, for I wouldn’t get justice. | 

Question. Is not the commissioner here a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but Isaw I had no justice nowhere. I couldn’t read or write. 
Judge Minnis said I didn’t have justice. | 

Question. Would he not give you justice because you could not read or write? | 

Answer. I just lowed that they made out I didn’t know the men that whipped me; 
but I knew them. I told them to their face. I didn’t have no mealy-mouth about it. 

Question. May you not have been mistaken ? : 

Answer. No, sir. I know the men that whipped me. I didn’t make any mistake. I. 
knew themen. I don’t make no mistake in anything I do, because I have known some 
of them twenty years. I have known Joe Leonard twenty-two years. I knew Foster 
Anderson seven or eight years. That’s the reason I know there is no mistake in it. 
My people didn’t put the evidence in, because they saw there was no justice, and there 
was no use. We didn’t get justice, and thought we would have nothing to do with it. 
But T suppose it will come up again, and we will have to stand it. 

Question. It will come up again ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I had to stay at home to get my crop. I had to go to see my crop 
gathered, and it was done on account that I would vote that ticket. I know it was 
done to get me out of the way. 

Question. How do you know ? 

Answer. Because I had been the main man, running with tickets all the time. The 
sheriff would give them out, and the solicitor would give them out. They sent them 
to me. 

Question. What sort of a man is Allen Thomas ? 

Answer. Well, me and him have been together two years, and I thought we got along 
pretty well all the time. I didn’t have any difficulty until that turned out. I don’t 
know whether he had it done, or who did it, but I have a belief. I think that some- 
body had it done, because his son was there. He rented me the land, and I was work- 
ing pretty faithfully for him. I made him a good crop the year before that—eleven 
bales of cotton, which weighed 550 pounds all around, and I got $100, and half of it 
was mine; and 500 bushels of corn; and then I bought from him. I bought a mule 
from him. Me and him never bas no difficulty at all. I say that about Mr. Thomas. 
All that is in it was, he charged me $40 for three days’ plowing. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 17, 1871. 
HENRY GILES (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Are you ever called Garrett? | 
Answer. No, sir; not now. I went by that name when I first registered. 
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Question. Where do you live now ? 

Answer. Here in Montgomery, since Christmas. I could not go back home to see my 
folks. 

Question. Where did you live before Christmas last ? 

Answer. In Nixburg beat. 

Question. In what county is that? 

Answer. Coosa. 

Question. How long did you live in that county ? 

Answer. Near about twenty years. 

Question. Were you a deacon of a colored Baptist church in Nixburg beat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Tell the committee what you know about the burning of that church— 
when and how it happened, and who did it. 

Answer. I will, as near asI can. They said we were too strong republicans. 

Question. Who said that ? | 

Answer. Jesse Thomas and all them white men in the beat; that was the word that 
they sent tome. Jerry Webb said, about two months before they burned the church, 
“T know the men that is going to burn down this church, but no man can make me 
tell.” | : 

Question. Who did he tell that to? 

Answer. To the whole crowd, on Sunday, two months before it was burned. 

Question. That be knew who was going to burn if, down ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and that nobody could make him tell. 

Question. How long had the church been built ? 

Answer. Better than a year, I think. 

Question. Who built it ? 

Answer. We all built it. 

Question. Was it a colored church ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the colored people built it. 

Question. Go on and state the particulars of its being burned down. 

Answer. Sam Maxwell, when we first began to meet there Sundays, said we should 
not have meeting there. It was dangerous, because of the threats ; they would take us 
some nights when we couldn’t tell; that the Ku-Klux would come there, and kill us all 
some of these nights, and we would have no warning of it. Then from that there was 
a general report ail the time—we might expect that these Ku-Klux would come, but 
we didn’t know when they would come. ‘“ But you, Henry Giles, we intend to give 
you more particular than the rest.” That was the understanding that come to me, be- 
cause I was head deacon of the church, that they intended to get me, and to burn me 
up.in the church. 

Question. Go on and state what took place about the burning of the church. 

Answer. They said, “We ain’t got nothing against you, only you all are too strong 
republicans ””—that is the great misfortune we have at that beat—‘“ and we intend to 
break up this arrangement of the republicans in Coosa County.” 

Question. Who said that ? 

Answer. That was general report with all the colored population whenever they get 
them. We run a mighty risk when we were going tou Nixburg to the polls to vote. 

Question. What day was that? 

Answer. The day of the election. 

Question. Last fall? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What kind of risk did you run ? 

Answer.’ Why we expected some of us to get killed on the way. 

Question. Did anybody threaten you ? 

answer. Yes, sir; all the time before the election and after the election. 

Question. What kind of threats ? 

Answer. ; Because we voted the republican ticket. 

Question. Were these threats agatnst all the colored people there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they all vote the republican ticket that went to the polls? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all voted it when I was there, but I didn’t stay long, and the crowd 
that went with me came away; they were uneasy anyhow. 

Question. .Did the white men say anything to you ? 

Answer. No, sir; the white party was for a fuss with the colored party, and we didn’t 
stay more than. half an hour after we voted. We left as quick as possible. 

Question. .Was that last fall ? 

Answer. Yes,: sir. 

Question. When was this church burned? 

Answer. The. 1st of January; it was the last Saturday. night in the Christmas; tha 
was the the 1st of January, I think, Christmas came on Sunday, and the next Satur 
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day night if was burned down, and Sunday night I came down here, and I haven’t 
been back there since. 

Question. Did you see the church burning ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far did you live from the church ? 

Answer. I reckon about five hundred yards. I saw them wher they set fire to it. 

Question. How many men did you see at the church ? 

Answer. It appeared to me like it was about sixteen. I wasclose to them, but I had 
to hide down pretty close; but I saw them. 

Question. Had they disguises on? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all of them were disguised men. 

Question. Did they go there on foot or on horseback ? 

Answer. On horses. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. No,.sir; I didn’t know any of them. 

Question. Did you know any of the horses? 

Answer. No, sir; they were dressed with white on them. 

Question. Were their horses disguised also ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the horses were disguised.. 

Question. At what time of night was that? 

Answer. About 11 o’ciock. 

Question. That was Saturday night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Ben Renshaw was shot at the church just before they burned the 
church down. 

Question. Who was he? — 

Answer. He lived on Maxwell’s place, close by the church. 

Question. Was he a colored : man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he killed ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where did they shoot him, out of doors or in his house ? 

Answer. Out of doors. 

Question. What was he doing ? 

Answer. They wanted to carry him along to the church to help set fire to it, and he 
didn’t want to go, and they shot at him. The doctors took out of him some shots. 

Question. What sort of shot ? 

Answer. Squirrel-shot. He showed me two that they took out. 

Question. You say they wanted him to go along with them and help them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he refused ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he attempted to make his escape, and they fired at him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they commit any other misehief that night ? 

Answer. Yes,.sir; they whipped Wiley Williams. 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer. Wiley Williams was a colored man. 

Question. What was he whipped for? 

Answer. Because he voted the republican ticket. 

Question. Did they tell him that? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s what he said. 

Question. How many licks did they strike him ? 

Answer. I don’t know how many. 

Question. Was he hurt much ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. And Aleck Sheely, they whipped him too. 

Question. Was that the same night ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Where was he ? 

Answer. He was over in fallapooss County. You see Tallapoosa. and Coosa joins. 

Question. Did they go to his cabin ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they call him out? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How fat was that from the church ? 

Answer. I reckon about three miles. 

Question. How far was Williams’s cabin from the church ? 

Answer. It was about three miles. They both lived in the same place. 

Qucstion. Did these men do any other mischief? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Big Maxwell, they whipped him. 

Question. Where did he live ? 
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Answer. He lived on Willis Maxwell’s place. 

Question. What was he whipped for? 

Answer. Because he voted. 

Question. Did he vote the republican ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s what he said. 

Question. Did they tell him that was what they were whipping him for? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s what they all said. 

Question. Did they whip anybody else that night? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Green Sturdeway. He went by his old master’s name. His old 
master was a preacher. They whipped him. 

Question. Did he live near Wiley Williams and Alexander Sheely ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they all lived in the same beat DEOWY much; not far apart. 

Question. What was he whipped for? 

Answer. Because he voted. 

Question. Was any other one whipped ? | 

Answer. Little Bill Maxwell. He was not whipped, but he was knowirg of Frank 
being with the Ku-Klux that night. Little Bill was knowing that Frank was with the 
Ku-Klux.. The next morning when he came in with the disguised clothes on, he took 
the gun and was going to kill Frank, when his father took it out of his hand. Charley 
Mosely said he knew four of the Ku-Klux, but he couldn’t tell without he had 
backers. 

Question. Was there anybody else whipped except those you have named ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Jerry Webb was whipped. 

Question. Where did Jerry Webb live? 

Answer. Right there at Alen Maxwell’s. 

Question. Was he whipped the same night? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was he whipped for ? 

Answer. Because he voted. 

Question. Did all of these colored men that were whipped vote the zepanees 
ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s what they said. 

oe You say they were whipped by these Ku-Klux because they voted that 
ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we all went to Nixburg and voted together. 

Question. You say they voted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I went up to the polls with them. 

Question. Were they all whipped the same night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that night was the same night that the church was burned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that, you think, was the 1st of January last ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any etbers whipped that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; some more; but I don’t know them like these witnesses do. They 
live far off; they went further on. 

Question. "You understood that. the Ku-Klux party went further up the road and 

whipped others ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But you cannot tell who they were ? 

Answer. They went on until day, I understood by good authority, but I couldn’t tell. 
the rest of them. 

Question. Did all these men you have named as being whipped live in Coosa County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right close around me. 

Question. Did they stay there, after they were whipped, or leave ? 
_ Answer. Some of them came down here and staid part of the time, and some of 
them went back. Some went back not long ago. They said the rest might go back, 
but I must not go back, because death would be my portion. 

Question. Are you afraid to return ? 

Answer. Yes; unless there is a better gran omen hy: 

Question. Did you leave any property ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and my family; my wife and seven children in the family. 

Question. And you are afraid to £0 back and live with your family, for fear rout these 
Ku-Klux will molest you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Here is a letter I have received from my wife. [Exhibiting a 
letter. | 

Question. You. say they have made threats that they would kill youif you went 
back ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s the fair understanding. 

Question. You have been working here ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; they stripped me of everything since I came here. 

Question. WLo stripped you of your property ? 

Answer. 1 couldn't tell. My wife said they just took everything. 

Quesiiun. What property did they take ? 

Answer. They took a cew and calf from me, and my corn and my meat I had there—: 
@ plece—aud all. 

Question. How wasit taken; was it generally stolen after night from the place, or in 
what way was it taken? 

Answer. She said it was taken in the day-time. She sent me word so. 

Question. Did she know who took it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they neighbors ? 

Answer. No, sir; the neighbors are not close by. 

Question. On what ground did they take them ? 

Answer. I don’t know. They had no fear, because they had run me off, and they took 
it as they pleased. I don’t know the men that took them from me. They did it be- 
cause I was too strong a republican, and they would do anything to injure me. 

Question. Did any white men ever tell you that? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You gathered that from others? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I got the report. They wouldn’t tell me themselves, but I got the 
report of what they intended to do with me, gentlemen. 

Question. Who would bring you that word; white men or colored men ? 

Answer. Charley Carter fetched that word to me the last morning—Sunday morning— 
that Jesse Thomas said he couldn’t get me on Saturday night, but intended to get me 
the coming week. He was the head of the Ku-Kiux band. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Do you know who took your cow? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who? 

Answer. Mr. Maxwell is got my cow, so I understood. He lives about a mile from 
where I live. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY ; 


Question. Did you rent land from him ? 
Answer. No, sir; I worked with Mr. Ezra Pinson. I have been working his land for 
three years. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. How do you know that Mr. Maxwell has y your cow ? 

Answer. That’s the word my wife sent me, and I have two reports that he got the 
cow. 

Question. Did you owe him anything? | 

Answer. No, sir. I couldn’t tell what terms. I couldn’t go back to fee up voteog, 
That is the word she sent me. I had to leave my business all undone, and run away to 
make my escape. I had no clothes to take. 

Question. Who is Sam Maxwell? 

Answer. A colored man living at Allen Maxwell's. 

Question. Who has your other property ? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell who got my other property. It is just scattered, so I under- 
stand. My wife had just to hide the children out, and do about some way or another 
to keep them from:perishing. 

Question. Have any of the other people got any of your property besides Mz. Max- 
well? | 

Answer. Not as I know. I couldn’t tell. I hadn’t seen her. She hasn’t been here to 
tell me the particulars, and I couldn’t tell. 

Question. What other property have you lost ? 

Answer. They took all my meat and all my corn; I didn’t have any horse. 

Question. Did she not tell you who took your meat? 

Answer. She didn’t tell me, but I understood that Dave Henley took the meat. He 
lived close by. 

Question. A colored man ? . 

Answer. No, sir; a white man; but I couldn’t tell you how it was done. The things 
are all scattered from east to west. They even took the church papers out of the trunk 
I had there, and all the wine, and all the bottles, and the tumblers, and everything. 
They took them all out. 

Question. Who did that ? 

Answer. Joe Henderson; that’s what I understood. I couldn’t go back there to see 

low it was. They were afraid to send me any word, it looked like, and everything 
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has been open so ever since Christmas. I couldn’t get back to see my little children, 
or make no arrangement no way. ; 

Question. Did these people come to your house the night the church was burned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one man came to the gate, but didn’t come in that time, but he 
came there befvre that, beforé the church was burned. That was about a month. He 
came before they began to shoot, and after they shot all the ammunition, they turned 
roe and shouted, and got on the church and pulled off the boards, and then set it 
on fire. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you say there was a firing of guns at the church ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I never heard such firing before. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. Who was that man who came to your house ? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell; he was disguised, and I made my wife and children lay down 
in the back of the orchard and hide themseives, because I understood they were com- 
ing, because Mr. Maxwell came, and let me know they were coming that night. 

Question. Is that the same man who has your cow ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did he know they were coming ? 

Answer. He didn’t tell me; he said they were coming ; Green Sturdeway came after- 
ward and told me the same thing. 

Question. That they were coming ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; and that I might just look out; but I told him I couldn't help it; 
if they came, I didn’t know what to do. 

Question. Did he tell you they were going to burn the church? 

Answer. He didn’t tell me what they were going to do, only they were coming; 
when they came, they came by Allen Maxwell’s and over to the church and burned it; 
they passed his place and run the people from his house, all around the house, and shot 
at them; that’s what they said themselves the next morning at church when they 
came there ; that’s what the crowd said that were there that night. 

Question. Was Mr. Maxwell with them that night ? 

Answer. He was at Allen Maxwell’s house that night; they gave a little party there, 
and he was there, and saw them serenading in the house there. 

Question. You didn’t know any of these people ? 

Answer. No, sir; not any of the Ku-Klux. 

Question. How many did you say there were of them ? 

Answer. There were sixteen or seventeen of them. 

Question. Did you see them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I saw them; and Sam Maxwell says, and Charley Maxwell, that 
they came out pretty much, and there was a white preacher ; he came out of the house 
and went through the gate, through the Ku-Klux, and went down, and they didn’t 
disturb him. 

Question. Who was that ? 

Answer. Frank Moss, I think, is his name—his given name. 

Question. He is a preacher? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did he preach to the colored people at that church ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Had they a colored preacher ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; we had a colored preacher. 


By Mr. Buatir: 


Question. Did this Frank Moss know who they were ? 

Answer. That was not ascertained by me; I don’t know. Hemay have known them ; 
I can’t say, because he was in the house there, and the Ku-Klux never disturbed him 
and his wife; but 1 know Adams Johnson, a colored man, had been down there, and 
he told me, and he says that Mr. Moss’s wife told him that if I went back there [would 
be sure to go up, after I put in the report here that I would certainly be killed. That’s 
ae Johnson says he will swear in court if he is called again. He put it in once be- 

ore. 7 

Question, They did not whip you? | 

Answer. No, sir. They said they were not going to whip me, but burn me up. That 
was the general report and understanding. 

Question. Did they come to you ? | | 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t come to me, buf they sent threats to me what they would 
do. They didn’t come themselves. | 
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Question. Who brought you these thieate<Suth Maxwell ? 

Answer. They were coming to me; we had a prayer-meeting there Sunday night— 
the colored people had—and these threats were coming every time we met for a “solid 
month. 

Question. Who brought you word about those threats? 

Answer. Sometimes the women-folks would fetch it. Eliza Marbury would fetch the 
word sometimes, and sometimes Charley Maxwell would fetch the word; sometimes 
Green Sturdeway would fetch the word of the threats on Sunday night, and it kept on 
nnotil I conldn’t name how many reports were coming from time to + “ime, to tell us to 
look out, and beware of these things. Well, we went on to do the best we could; we 
didn’t want to have any tuss with anybody, ‘but to attend to our business as well as 
we could, and we kept on so until the church was burned up. 

Question. Did you ever hear any of those white men make any threats ? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t hear none make any threats, myself. 

Question. Who made the threats ? 

Answer. Jesse Thomas was making threats, they said. They didn’t tell me who put 
it where I could get it. 

Question. Who is Jesse Thomas? 

Answer. He is a white man lives up there. 

Question. Is he a brother of ANen Thomas? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know as he is any kin at all. He is a poor man there. 

Question. Who clse did you hear of making these threats? 

Answer. Several of them, but I don’t know like the rest. The threats were coming 
al] the time, but I understood he was the captain of this Ku-Klux arrangement—Jesse 
Thomas was. 

Question. You didn’t know any of these Ku-Kinx? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t know them myself. They didn’t range over in our beat. I 
didn’t go about there much, anyhow; only go to church and go back home; but in all 
the rest of that beat they fetched the report to the church of what they heard these 
men said they would do. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. What was the cause of these people taking offense at your colored churéh ; 
was it so near the white settlemeut as to disturb them, or what was the matter? 

Answer. They got it into their minds, from all I heard, that we were all too strong 
republicans right there in that beat. I know the man I was living with toid me so, 
myself. 

Question. Did they complain that you sang too loud ? ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they complained a heap of times; I am confident of that. They 
said we prayed too loud. 

Question. Sang too loud and prayed too loud ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; and preached too loud. I am confident of that word. 

Question What was that church worth? How much did it cost you? 

Answer. Well, sir, I don’t know exactly. We had not finished paying for it, because 
we owed some ten or fifteen dollars for the lumber. We were to have collected that 
Sunday, when it was burned. 

Question. Suppose it had been paid for, what would the church have been worth ? 

Answer. Tour or five hundred dollars, if not more. 

Question. Had the whites helped you at all in building it? 

Answer. No, sit. 

Question. Was it built exclusively by the colored people ? ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by our own labor. 

Question. Has anybody ever been prosecuted for burning that church ? 

A newer. No, sit. 

Question. Has anybody been arrested ? 

Answer. Not as 1 know of. 

Question. You have spoken of several whippings committed on that same night when 
the church was burned. Has anybody been punished for those whippings ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think they have done a thing with anybody. Everything 
stands open just as it was. Nothing at all has been done no way. 

Question. What effect has all this had upon the colored people? Has it intimidated 
them, or made them afraid to go to the polls and vote ? 

Answer. It looks like it; it appears so, by their acts tome. They seem to not know 
what to do for the best. 

Question. Do you know any other reason, except that you were all republicans and 
voted the republican ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t; I could not say. 

Question. Do you know any thing about Smith Watley being whipped ? 

Ansiva. Yes, sir; I know, because he came. down here and let me know. He was 
whipped in June. He came here hunting me up, and found me on Sunday, and didn’t 
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know which way to go. He told me his circumstances, and I fetched him to Judge 
Minnis. 

Question. Did he tell you all the circumstanees of his being whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. That was soon after he had left there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you see the marks where he had been whipped? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where were they ? 

Answer. Here, on the back and breast and shoulders. I saw them all over there; we 
didn’t live far apart over there. 


By Mr. Biair: 


Question. What did he tell you about it? | 7 

Answer. He told me he was whipped very badly by the Ku-Klux on that night; out 
up very badly. I tbink he said seven of them whipped him, if I am not mistaken, 
and by his swearing that he would not tell, I suppose that’s the reason they didn’t kill 
him. . 

Question. What did he say they whipped him for? 

Answer. I understood it was because he was a republican. 

Question. Did he tell you that ? 

Answer. That’s what I understood him. 

Question. Anything else ? 

Answer. No, not particular, as I could recollect at this time. We all vote at the same 
poll, I know. | 

Question. You are sure he told you it was because he was a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we all voted at the same poll. 

Question. You are sure he did not tell you anything else that they whipped him for. 

Answer. No, sir; not that I recollect. They whipped him because he was a republi- 
can. That was the strongest evidence they wanted to find out. 

Question. You are sure they told you that? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you know Dan Sturgeon? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know Zack Goldwaite? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Question. Did you ever hear that Zack was whipped by the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. If he was whipped it was since I came away. 

Question. Dick Martin? 

Answer. I know him. 

Question. Did you ever hear of his being whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard it dewn here; and there’s Uncle Joe Baker, I understood 
he was whipped. 

Question. Was that in Coosa County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Question. When was he whipped ? : 

Answer. After Smith Watley, or the day before, I don’t know which. John Baker, 
too. 

Question. Was he whipped? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so I understood. There’s more than that, but{I couldn’t tell you, 
and I don’t want to tell any more than I know. There are several cases that were 
whipped since I came down here. The rest of them can tell more than I can. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 17, 1871. 
JAMES H. ALSTON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Where do you live ? 
Answer. I have been living here about sixteen months, but my place of residence is 
Tuskegee. I have been forced to live here for sixteen months, 
Question. Your former place of residence was Tuskegee ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How came you to leave there? 
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Answer. I was representative of that county, and I was caused to run away from 
see I had to leave there to keep from being shot, and to keep my wife from being 
shot. . 

Question. Go on and tell the committee all the particulars of your being shot. 

Answer. [Producing a paper.] This is about the first thing that caused it. 

Question. What is that? Your commission. 

Answer. Yes, sir, as chief of the county. 

[The witness exhibits to the committee the following paper :] 


“UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
[ Vignette. ] 
“LIBERTY, UNION, EQUALITY. 


“ To all to whom these presents shall come greeting : 


“Know ye,that we, the State Grand Council of the Union League of America, 
for the State of Alabama, do grant unto James H. Austin, J.J. Martin, and their asso- 
ciates, this charter, constituting them a council, to be known as No. U.L. 
of A., to be located in Tuskegee, county of Macon, State of Alabama: 

“Know ye, therefore, that this charter gives the above-named persons and their 
associates, who may become regular members of this League, full power to receive male 
citizens, over eighteen years of age, and initiate and instruct them in the work of the 
U.L. of A., upon such rules and terms as the constitution of the League will permit. 
Also gives them fall power to make such by-laws as they can agree upon, provided 
they do not conflict with the constitution and rules of the Grand National Council of 
the Union League of America, or with the constitution and rules of the State Grand 
Council of Alabama. Also gives them power to elect such officers as they think worthy 
and suitable for the good of the League. Also gives them full power to perform all 
duties of « Council of the Union League of America, while they conform to all the laws 
and rules of the League. : , 

“In witness whereof, we have caused this charter to be signed by the grand pres- 
ident and grand secretary of the State Grand Council of Alabama, U. L. of A., and the 
seal of the said State Grand Council to be affixed thereto, at the Grand Council Chamber, 
in Montgomery, Alabama, this third day of December, A. D. one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-seven. 

[SEAL. ] | THOS. O. GLASCOCK, 

| “Grand President. 








“ JOHN C. KEFFER, Grand Secretary.” 


Question. You say you were a representative of what county ? 

Answer. Macon County. I was elected a representative of Macon County, sir. | 

Question. Did you and Mr. Martin receive a charter from the Grand Council of the 
Union League of America, constituting you and your associates a council at Tuskegee? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you institute such a council as that? 

Answer. Yes, Six. 

Question. Did that give offense to the white people in that neighborhood ? 

Answer. It did at the first, and at the last we changed it to be a republican club, after 
the League died out, you know. 

Question. Was that club composed exclusively of colored people? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was it composed entirely of republicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said they were republicans. 

Question. You stated that that was the cause of some violence that was offered to 
you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. State what violence was offered to you, and under what circumstances, 
stating all the particulars. } 

Answer. I have been shot. I have now in me buck and ball that injures me a good 
deal, and I think it will be for life; and my wife has been injured a good deal. 

Question. Tell us first about your own case. State when you were shot. 

Answer. I was shot, I reckon, about sixteen months ago. It was somewhere about 
May or June, 1870; I think it was June. 

Question. Were you at home at the time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; sitting on the side of my bed. 

Question. Was in the day-time or night ? 

Answer. At night, about ten minutes before 1 o’clock at night, on Saturday night. 

Question. Who did it? : 

Answer. Well, sir, it was doze by a band of men, who were against my politics, as a 
republican. 
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Question. Were they disguised men? | 

Answer. Well, sir, so far as the disguisement was concerned, my shutters were closed, 
and I was in the house, and they fired through the windows; and I didn’t see the men 
at the time. 

Question. Had you a light in the house? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had you blinds to your windows? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They shot through the blinds ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And hit you in the back ? 

Answer. In the back and through the right hip. 

Question. How many shots were fired ? 

Answer. Two bundred and sixty-five shots were counted outside in the weather- 
boarding of my house the next day, and sixty, as near as we could count, passed through 
the window, and five through the head-boaid of the bed I was sitting on, and two 


through the pillow that my ‘head would have laid on, and four in the foot-roll of my 
bed, and two in my body. 


Question. Was your wife hit? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and one of my children. She was hit in her right heel, and it is 
lying in her foot now. 

Question. Was she in the bed at the time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You did not see any of the men, you say ? 

Answer. Not at the time. Isaw them before. They threatened my life before that. 

Question. Did they come to your house on horseback or on foot ? 

Answer. They came on foot, sir. 

Question. Did they demand admittance into the house? 

Answer. No, sir, they shot from the gate right through the window. 

Question. Was there a bright light in the house at tho time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it the light made by the fire? 

Answer. No, sir; I had a lamp with kerosene, pretty bright. It was struck just as I 

ot in. 
R Question. You say you had been threatened before that ? 

Answer. Many a time. 

Question. Who threatened you? 

Answer. I was threatened by a good many white persons, and that night I was 
threatened by colored persons that they had appointed. They came into my lodge; I 
was made president of the lodge, or my club. I run against several white men—I reckon 
six of them—and by trying to be as I intended to be, a republican, I was looked upon 
well by the constituents I had there, and they elected me. I had in the lodge a white 
secretary. I was offered, by Mr. Robert Johnson, $3,000 to use my influence in the 
county against my constituency. 

Question. What, in the legislature ? 

Answer. No, sir, in the county. 

Question. To use your influence where ? 

Answer. To use my influence in my own county. Iwill tell you how it happened. 
I was appointed by Governor Smith, “myself and the fellow called William Turner, at 
Wetumpka, to canvass the third district. He thought I could do some service with 
the party, I suppose. : 

Question. Governor Smith did ? 

Answer. No, sir, Mr. Johnson; he offered me $3,000 to use my influence in favor of 
the democrats. 

Question. What did you tell him ? 

Answer. I told him that Jesus Christ was betrayed for thirty pieces of silver, only 
one to the thousand to what he offered me; that he wanted me to do the like; but 
that I wouldu’t do it for $3,000 or to save my life; that I held my life more dear to me 
than anbody else, but I wouldn’t betray my people to save my life. 

Question. ‘Who was Robert Johnson? | 7 

Answer. A gentleman that stays up in Tuskegee, in my place. Misfortunately he 
happens to be my wife’s father, I believe. JI don’t know that, but I think he is. 

By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. You think that Mr. Johnson is your wife’s father ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. He wanted me to have something though; he was a democrat, and 
he thought $3, 000 would help us a little if I would change my politics. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was your occupation ? 


Answer. Iwas a shoemaker before I was a musician. At that time I was a represent- 
ative from that county. 
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Question. In the legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. When I was shot I was a epieaentatite of the State. 

Question. Did you have a good deal of influence with the colored people? 

Answer. I had them every one, just from my authority; that is true. I used the in- 
fluence ; I was threatened every day, but I rode around and I got them all, and insured 
them as constituents with my authority ; from my assurance to them that I had acted 
for them where they placed me as my constituents, I had them right with me to do 
whatever I wanted done in the county. I had that commission from the grand lodge, 
and I took a vote to that thing. I worked altogether by that, and I never varied from 
it a letter up to the time I was shot. 

Question. How much of a club did you form ? 

Answer. I reckon between three or four hundred or five hundred, I reckon. 

Question. You were about telling the committee the cause of your being shot. You 
may go on now and state what warnings you receivea and the threats that were made. 

Answer. I received a Ku-Klux letter from them once. I brought that down and gave 
it to the general in command here. 

Question. What did they write to you? 

Answer. That I had better leave—wait and let me get it together; it’s a long time 
ago—that the bloody moon and the highway murderers was seeking my blood; that 
the tombs in the grave-yard was rumbling together against each other to receive my 
body—have jou got the midnight robbers and murders down ?—and I had better leave. 
Now, sir, 1 was told by a gentleman named Harper, in Tuskegee, that there was a letter 
of that kind in the office for me, which he knew all about. Mr. Harper—I-hope you 
will take that name down, particularly—I told him I was a representative of the State 
then, and had a box, and I went for my letters every day; I didn’t think I ought to be 
taught what time to go to the office. I went there and got the letter, and Mr. Phelps 
was the postmaster at that time in Tuskegee. I wanted him to notice that I got that 
letter out of the office. : 

Question. Did you show him the letter ? 

Answer. Yes, six. 

Question. Did you open it in the office? 

Answer. No, sir. I opened it and handed it to the sheriff, and be read it, and after I 
took the letter out and handed it to the sheriff, and got Ca to read it—a gentleman by 
the name of Mr. Moore was the sheriff at that time; I don’t know the initials of his 
name, but I think it was James Moore—after the letter was taken out, Mr. Henry Fos- 
ter and Mr. Bill Dougherty, which is a republican now—hbe has changed since—met me 
on the street, and told me that they were Ku-Klux. In the day-time that was done; 
they bad no diseuises on; they had pistols though, plenty of them. One had four and 
the other had two. “They told me that they had Jesus Christ tied, and God Almighty, 
the damned old son of a bitch, chained, and they were Ku-Klux. This was in the day- 
time. They told me that they were going to kill me, but if I would join the Ku-Klux 
they would spare my life. Then they asked me if I didn’t see them leading Jesus Christ 
and God Almighty through Tuskegee as an elephant? I told them no, and if they 
were at the place I was at, in their ‘beds, at that time of night, they would not have 
seen them. They persuaded me then to burn up the Ku-Klux letter that Thad. Itold 
them no, I would hand it over to the general, which 1 did. I told them I would bring 
it down to the general and wouldn’t burn it, and I did so. 

Question. What general was that? | 

Answer. I can’t recollect now who was in command here at the time. It was the 
general that eame after this cripple-man they had down here. I could tell in the morn- 
ing which; I will make a report if you want it. 

Question, Was that the only warning you had that the Ku-Klux were coming? 

Answer. No, sir. My house is between the court-house and a church they call Zion 
church, which they posted it up on the bridge. I was compelled to cross over going 
to my house. | 

Question. What did they post up? 

Answer. That if ever I attempted. to cross the bridge, my throat should be cut, and 
that a damned nigger that was a republican should not live anywhere about them. I 
was persuaded by several of the citizens not to cross the bridge. I told them that on 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, I thouel ht I had 4 right to eross 
any place that would lead me to property I had bought and paid for, and I would go. 
I crossed the bridge several nights, and the notice was there, but I never was attacked. 

Question. Did you receive any other notice ? 

Answer. Gentlemen, there’s only three things I want to say: I want you to under. 
stand what General Battle, the gentleman I was with in the command, which bought 
me as a slave and carried me into the army, and even went near enough to send on 
the capital at Washington, General Battle—I suppose you have heard of the name—l 
want to tell you what he said to me the second or third night after I was shot. 

Question. Were you a soldier in the war ? 

Answer. Well, sir, 1 was for awhile with them, because I was a slave. 
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Question. In the confederate army? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Did you carry a musket ? 

Answer. No, sir; I always have been a musician. I fought in the Mexican army, a 
boy. Inever did anything else in my life. They forced me to enlist then. I will tell 
you what General Battle did. The sheriff of Macon, Mr. Paget, after I was shot, Sun- 
day morning, got that—that, I think, is the most particularest thing you gentlemen has 
got; that is, his action with me, a colored man. The probate judge of thé county, on 
the Sunday morning after I was shot, eame to my house. His name is Mr. Mennifee. 
He told me that I attempted to celebrate the fifteenth amendment; which I did. I 
will own that. He wanted to show me that a nigger couldn’t hold no office in that 
county no longer, and he knew that I was going to be shot; that a nigger wasn’t fit 
for nothing else than to drive oxen, and drive the carriage of white folks. I refused 
then to have any arrests made of men that had threatened my life the night before. TI 
told them I couldn’t get justice, and I didn’t want any arrests to be made. He brought 
the soldiers there, and forced me to make arrests of the men that shot me, or threat- 
ened my life, formed a counsel for me against my wishes, which was a white man that 
had lost all his property on account of the fire, and I had some property, and he wanted 
to get hold of my house and lot. They had me taken out. After two days after I was 
wounded they took me out of my house and hauled me in the wagon, in the rain, to 
the court-house, and they examined me from 8 o’clock in the morning uutil 6 in the 
evening, drawing gallowses and everything before me to keep from getting in the 
right evidence that I knowed, but it didn’t effect nothing with me. They told me 

I had made myself so conspicuous in the county, I made my way to Washington, 
which I did. I went to Washington, sir, and I came back, and they said, ‘“ We intend 
to kill you before you shall rule this county any longer.” A gentleman by the name of 
Tom Dryer, on Monday morning after I was shot, on Saturday, living on the next lot 
to my lot, my own property, had a woman that was a cook, came and told me, or sent 
word to me, that if Iam not dead, I should die; and the sheriff, Mr. Paget. on the Sun- 
day night, came there, and put a guard of twelve colored men—he took the names 
down—to guard me and my property. I was wounded at the time, and my wife was. 
He said there would’nt be any more disturbance at all; they would show me that there 
wouldn’t be‘any more. He instructed these men to stay right in my yard, and take 
care of me and my property. About ten minutes after he left. [ was fired on that night 
by thesame crowd: I will tell you exactly what I did. 

Question. How did you know it was the same crowd? | 

Answer. General Battle was the man that was appointed by Governor Smith to get 
up a posse, they call it, and said he meant to quiet the thing; and he told me after- 
ward they did. On Monday night I was shot at again. Gentlemen, I am going to tell 
you the truth. I was wounded, lying on wet clothing. 

Question. Where was the guard ? 

Answer. Lying on my floor, and all around my bed, knowing I was a man that al- 
ways did right. When they fired on me, I heard the words, ‘‘God damn you, follow 
me, and we will show you what we will do with you.” Being lying in the bed, and 
hearing the sheriff of the county taking the names’of these men that he had placed to 
guard me, to see that I should not be hurt any more after I was shot on Monday night, 
I juinped up. I had an old sword, that was made me a present by a colored man, and 
I went in the yard and commanded the men, how the sheriff had placed them in the 
yard, and told them not to go out of the gatc. I fastened the gate with this hand, and 
I held the sword in this hand, and then I kept them back. I had done made them 
ground their arms in my house two days before that, but the sheriff put them there. 
I held the gate, and said, “Don’t go out of that. Obey the orders of the officer of the 
county.” 

Question. You told the guard that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You kept them in your house ? 

Answer. No, sir, in the yard. 

Question. How long after that before you left the county ? 

Answer. It was the week afterward. 

Question. Have you ever lived there since ? 

Answer. I have been away ever since. , 

Question. Have any persons been prosecuted for shooting at you ? 

Answer. Well, the first time they took them up, they tried to prosecute them in a 
way to blind me. But they coul@’nt blind anybody, because we have no republicans 
in that county but, I think, Mr. Jake J. Martin; he is the Fifth Auditor, I believe, in 
the Treasury Department. He. left the county in my hands, as you will see in the 
paper. T begged him to put juries there. 

Question. Ilas anybody been punished for shooting at you? Please to answer. 

answer, No, sir; they were punished in this way: they were given whisky and 
cigars, and congratulated by white men that night for their bravery for attacking me, 
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and the only thing they had against them was, I was not killed. I have been 
in this place sixteen months, not allowed to go to my own property, and I am suffering. 
My horses, one of them, is killed; taken away from me and the buggy cut up. My 
house and lot is there, and I am not allowed to go near the county. Now, sir, I want to 
tell you one thing more ; I went there six months after that. I went to Governor Smith, 
the governor, which has sent tor me while he was up there, to settle this question. I 
am sorry to tell you, but from the station I took in that county I carried it republican 
every time. 1 was register and then representative. I carried it so that every black 
man, woman, and child, and everything else, was for me, and I wasoffered $3,000 to 
change the thing, and because I wouldn’t take it I was shot. I want to tell you this. 

enor That is information I have not asked for. Will you please answer my ques- 
tions ? 7 

Myr. Buarr. Tell us all about that. 

Answer. After they offered all this money, they said they would send a man that 
would do it, bragging over it; that they had a man up here that would represent to 
suit them. [am -not arepresentative now. That man has got the county so that the 
negroes are all leaving it. Now they want to use me as a Tennessee man would use 
a gray horse among mules. They would give me fifty dollars to get me to use my 
influence as a democrat in that county; but if I was shot for any crime, I want to stay 
away. Ishan’t go back there, to lead them people to the democratic party. I don’t 
belong here; Iam a South Carolinian, born and raised in Charleston, and I will not 
do it. But I will go back there when I have the authority to carry that county repub- 
lican; whenever I am protected by the thirteenth and fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ment as a man amongst men, I am willing to go back any day, if I have the authority 
to do as Mr. Colfax told me to do when I was in Washington last. I was in a conven- 
tion, sir. I was one of five men that went up to Washington City when one hundred 
white men went, and I am the only man that is living. Every one is killed or dead 
that went there to the inauguration of Grant. Mr. Abercrombie said I should not live, 
but God Almighty said I should, and I am living. 


By Mr. Bua: 


Question. Robert Abercrombie said you should not live? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 

Question. You say that all the other men who went to Washington City are dead? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; not.from Macon County, but from the State. 

Question. How many of you went? . 

Answer. Five; only five of us, and the auditor, here, Mr. Reynolds, took us around, 
and gave us introductions to the officers in Washington and Governor Smith. 

Question. Who were the other four men who went up with you? 

Answer. A fellow named Berry, from Mobile; a fellow named John Carroway, a 
member of the legislature. | 

Question. Where did he live ? 

Answer. He is dead; he lived in Mobile, and Jones and Aiston—that’s my name—and 
Gregory. 

Question. Does Judge Battle live in Tuskegee? 

Answer. I dou’t know whether he is there now or not. He got into some little 
difficulties there and left. I don’t whether he is there or not. Mr. Bowen is there. 
He is the only man I could say is a republican in the whole county. 

Question. The only white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is postmaster there now. Well, sir, Mr. Battle, after fighting. 
me on that night, or fighting those boys, came in on Tuesday morning; Monday night 
was the last time they fired on me. Tuesday morning General Battle came in. He 
felt my pulse and he felt my head, and he told me I had a very hot fever.: I told him 
Thad. Hesays to me, “Jim, Lhave found that negroes will fight. I come now to you 
to make a compromise. I want to compromise with you. The county is big enough 
for all of us to live, and if you will quiet your men, I will quiet mine.” I told him I 
had no’ men but the colored men in Macon, and the colored men in the State of 
Alabama, and the colored men in the United States was looked upon to be the only 
law-abiding and quiet men by the sense of the Congress of the United States.. That 
is what I told him. Then there was a committee sent to wait on me, to make me sign 
something, that I didn’t do. It was to show that I had got up a conspiracy in Macon 
County, and that I was willing to leave the county and go away to Georgia or some 
other State. I told them I had some money invested in Montgomery, and I was com- 
pelled to get that money before I could leave the State.. They. asked me how many: 
days then it would take me to: get this money.I had in Montgomery? I told them 
two or three days. That committee then allowed me two or three days to come down. 
here and get the money I had invested, and then I could get.away from here and go 
to Georgia or some other State. But they said if I staid any time over that two or 
three days, they had friends down here to take me up and hang me. They tried to fool 
me in that way. Of the eight men. they sent to wait on me, not one of them was an 
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officer of that county or any other county, and I thought the best way I could do to 
save my life was to acknowledge or agree to whatever they said; to do the best I could, 
and get away. They pursued me so close I had to take the woods. I run and 
jumped my fence out of my own house and run. | 

Question. Was that in Macon County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I thought that was in Tuskegee ? 

Answer. It was in Macon County; Tuskegee is the county-seat of Macon County. 

Question. You had to run? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I run and staid in the swamp ten days. 

Question. Who were the men of this committee ? 

Answer. Mr. Carlos, Mr. Johnson—— 

Question. Was it Robert Johnson ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Who were the others ? | 

Answer. Genera] Gunn, Thomas Dryer, Mr. Campbell, Mr. McMullen, Doctor Grigg. 

Question. Did you quit the county then? 

Answer. I didn’t quit right then. I was in the swamp ten days before I quit. They 
had men hunting me every day. Orders was given by Mr. Abercrombie for me not to 
be taken—but I was too sharp—wherever they found me to kill me; that the dead 
couldn’t tell tales. That’s what he has told. I staid in the swamp, and dodged him 
in it, and dodged every time I saw them coming, and I made my escape by walking 
fifty miles, all night and day, going to Montgomery. 


| MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 18, 1871. 
WM. DOUGHERTY sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. State where you reside at this time. 

Answer. At Opelika, Lee County, Alabama. 

Question. Of what State are you a native ? 

Answer. Of the State of Georgia. 

Question. Where were you living in June, 1870 ? 

Answer. In Macon County, Alabama, at Tuskegee. 

Question. What was your occupation at that time? 

Answer. Practicing attorney—lI am a little too fast, it might be said I was a practic- 
ing attorney at that time, but I was doing no business; I had got a commission as 
assistant marshal to take the census for that county. 

Question. Did you take the census for Macon County ? 

Answer. I did, sir, for a large portion of the county. 

Question. You may state to the committee whether you were ever molested or inter- 
fered with in the discharge of your duties as assistant marshal. 

Answer. Yes, sir; some time in the month of June, after I had been engaged in my 
work about a week, I received a communication from the chairman of the executive 
State committee, General Healy, requesting my attendance in Montgomery, to confer 
with certain members of the republican party in relation to the political status of 
Macon County, to see what could be done to restore confidence among the republicans 
there ; they had been disorganized by an attempt to assassinate J. H. Alston, in the 
night-time, in his house, somewhere about the first o the month of June, probably the 
first Saturday in June; I know it was on Saturday night when it was done. 

@uestion. Was this Alston the colored representative in the legislature of Alabama 
from Macon County ? 

Answer. He was, sir. 

Question. You may state the particulars of the outrage upon him, so far as you know 
or learned them from reliable sources at the time. 

Answer. All that I state now is what I learned and what was generally reported in 
the community. There had been a meeting of the republican party, or the Central 
Republican Club of the county, as I understood, at Zion church. Alston had attended 
there, and there was quite a full attendance. After the meeting, and after the congre- 
gation had dispersed, about between 12 and 1 o’clock—it might have been 1 o’clock—-a 
party of armed men fired into Alston’s house. He was about retiring to bed with his wife. 
AsI understand, he blew out the light immediately upon the discharge of the first 
gun, or about that time. Alston was wounded in one or two places. His wife was 
wounded in the ankle. She was then in a critical condition, enciente; and the head- 
board and the wall were marked with bullets, buckshot, and pistol-balls. Three or 
four freedmen were taken up, charged with this attempted assassination of Alston, aud 
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confined in jail. When the report of what had happened had gone out into the 
county, freedinen assembledithere on Sunday (the day following) from all sections of 
the county, and there were at least seven or eight hundred people in the place, and 
their object, as they said, was to take these freedmen from the jail and execute them 
summarily. The sheriff interposed, collected his posse, and held them in check for 
some time. The governor was notified, and a company of United States troops went 
up there with the governor. As I understand, the governor made them aspeech. It 
was not necessary to call out the military. The crowd dispersed at the notice of the 
government, or warning of the governor; and immediately after, or- within a few 
days afterward, those parties who had been imprisoned were bailed. They were sub- 
sequently discharged, no true bill ever having been found against any one of them for 
that offense. This shooting, and the subsequent action there of the court, had a 
tremendous effect upon the republican party in Macon County. Men said there pub- 
licly that they should not meet unless they met at the court-house, and in the day- 
time, or at such other place as they gave them permission to meet in. 

Question. Who said this ? 

Answer. Members of the democratic party; white men whom I knew belonged to 
the party. I was taunted with it frequently myself. That was the state of affairs in 
Macon County about the time I received this notice to appear here in Montgomery, to 
consult with the members of the republican party here relative to restoring confidence 
in Macon County. | 

Question. Before you pass from that, state what your information is as to the .:7> of 
the crowd that assaulted Alston and his wife, and its composition. 

Answer. Well, there could not have been less than three, and might have been as 
many as seven. That is just my idea from the bullet-marks and the number of shots 
that were fired. 

Question. Did you see the shots? | 

Answer. No,sir; I never saw the shots. I was not in Tuskegee at that time. I got 
home that night after supper. 

Question. Did you understand what was the cause of this assault upon Alston ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was charged against the parties who were committed on ac- 
count of it, that it was some misunderstanding at the meeting. 

Question. You say the parties who made the assault were never identified ? 

Answer. No, sir; members of the republican party, and good men in Macon County, 
always bad a suspicion of who did it, but they never had any positive proof. 

Question. You may proceed with your narrative, Mr. Dougherty. 

Answer. About that time there was considerable rejoicing there, and a short time 
after that, that the republican party had been scattered to the four winds and their 
leader had been shot; and I received a notice, as I said before, to appear here for 
the purpose of reorganizing the party. I came, and on my return I went back on 
the accommodation train, and got to Chehawa short time after dark. My horse 
and buggy were waiting forme. After I got my supper at the hotel, and gave the 
servant an opportunity to get his, I started for Tuskegee. Not quite half a mile, be- 
tween a quarter and a half, three-eighths of a mile, passing through a swamp, I was 
fired into rather in the rear of my left flank. The ball passed through the sleeve of 
my coat in two places—cut my coat and my shirt of the hand that I had my lines in, my 
elbow being bent. It passed into the side of my coat and linen duster, and struck a 
letter memorandum-book in my left breast pocket, which glanced the ball in, and it 
struck me in the side, and came out about an inch and a half from my umbilicus. I 
was only fired at once, but heard the party, whoever it was, endeavoring to cock his 
gun; but my impression was, from the sound, that he had got the cylinder of his 
weapon about half moved around, and it had stopped from some obstruction; that was 
the impression formed upon. my mind from what I heard. There was only one 
fire. This was in a swamp, an unfrequented place, and it was so dark that 
I could just see a little break in the timber overhead, indicating the road. 
I hurried off immediately, and got home. I stopped at Colonel Bowen’s, 
and left some things there that I had got for “him in Montgomery, and told 
him I had been shot, and he was very much alarmed, and requested me to get out as 
quickly as possible, and go home. I went over home—but I had better go back in my 
story—wheun I was first shot, this little boy was sitting on the left-hand seat; I sup- 
pose he was a lad between fourteen and sixteen; he fell down instantly in the foot of 
the buggy, and I thought he was killed. After driving half a mile, when I got out into 
the open woods, I saw him peep over the side of the buggy, and made him get up, 
and inquired if he was hurt. When I stopped at Colonel Bowen’s, I told the boy to 
take my buggy. and go down town, and get Dr. Johnson, and bring htm out home imme- 
ey I came over home, and the negro was there sitting in the buggy in the back 
yard, and the cook-woman was out there to lrelp him unharness. I asked him, ‘Isaac, 
have you been for the doctor; don’t you know I have been shot, and I sent you after 
the doctor?” As soon as I told him I had been shot, he jumped out of the buggy, and 
ran for town very much alarmed, and the cook-woman left me, and ran into a house 
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and closed the door. My mother went over to Colonel Bowen’s, and got a freedman 
from there to go down town after Dr. Johnson. The boy went out of the front gate, got 
down to the lower end of the lot, jumped over the fence, and went back home; they 
were afraid. I mention these facts to show you the state of the people about there 
with regard to these things. I never got a doctor until nextday. I may state’further 
that the plans I proposed were carried out by the republican party, in Macon County, 
successfully, and I am satisfied that this effort was an attempt to take my life, to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of anything of the kind. 

Question. Have you any knowledge or information as to who made or inspired that 
attempt? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think I know pretty well who did it; the man was named Smith, 
J.S. Smith. He was an employé at a livery-stable in Tuskegee, and had previously 
hung me in effigy, as also other members of the republican party. Ihave no positive 
evidence that it was him; but circumstantial evidence of the strongest character. 

Question. Do ybu know of any other acts of violence perpetrated in Macon County 
durivg that year ? 

Answer. I do, sir. 

Question. You may state them to the committee. 

Answer. On the night of the 3d of October last—October, 1870—Hon. J. W. Norris, 
Judge Rice, and myself, made republican speeches, in the court-house at Tuskegee, to 
a very large crowd of republicans. Nearly all those at the meeting were freedmen. 
Judge Rice was interrupted frequently, and insulted most outrageously, and was given 
the damned he in an undertone. Major Norris and myself were allowed to speak with- 
out interruption. After the speaking was over, and some other business connected with 
the meeting, Major Norris was grossly insulted and pressed upon by a party of half- 
grown boys, headed by the marshal there in Tuskegee. Major Norris staid all night 
with me, and after I had put him to bed, I went over to my neighbor’s, Colonel Bowen, 
to talk about the events of the day, and matters generally in the county—county mat- 
ters particularly. I left Colonel Bowen’s about half-past 11 o’clock, and got back to 
my room, lighted a lainp,and commenced reading. I generally kept a light burning 
in my room ail night, and would read myself to sleep. I had not more than com- 
menced reading fairly before I heard the discharge of guns of some kind.. I got up 
and went to the door. This Zion church was within probably three-fourths of a mile 
of my house. I heard firing into the church like the opening or commencement of a 
skirmish. I counted at least ten or fiftecn shots, and then they got so fast, I could not 
count them. There were two negroes killed; one was killed almost instantly, another 
died in the course of a week atterward, and five or six were wounded. This was a. 
meeting of the stewards of the church, for the purpose of attending to some church 
matters, and I ascertained afterward that the party—but before I get to that, I will 
state that Iran to the door,.and stood there until the crowd had passed. They sepa- | 
rated ; some of the crowd passed right by my house. The moon was shining so bright 
I could read print ; [ could read the paper very easily out in the mconshine. I saw the 
horses, but I did not go close enough. I did not go out in front of the house. They 
passed on by my house, and after they had got about forty or fifty yards beyond, they | 
stopped and shouted and hooted and made all kinds of. noises, and did the same when 
they got opposite Colonel Bowen’s house. 

@uestion. Is Colonel Bowen a republican ? 

Answer. He is; he is postmaster at Tuskegee. 

Question. Was this crowd disguised ? 

Answer. I could not see them. 

Question. Could you notice whether their horses were disguised. ? 

Answer. I could not see them either; the road goes around, and I saw them on the 
opposite hill; it goes down a bill, and up another one; my house is on the second hill; 
I was afraid to go into the front part of the yard.; in fact, ] had made arrangements 
for hiding, and after they passed beyond my house, I went into Major Norris’s room, 
and told him, “‘ They are here; there is no doubt about that; they have been firing up 
town and they have passed on by here.” He asked for fire-arms; I told him I did not 
have anything there but an old gun I had not shot for some time, and did not know 
whether it would shoot or not. Iwas very much alarmed. I told him, “ Hold per- 
feetly still, and not allow anybody to know youarehere.” Isaid, “I donot think they are 
going to attack you or attack the house.” I went back, and I suppose sat up about an 
hour and a half or two hours and. heard nothing more of them, and went to bed. 

Geeaen How large was that part of the crowd which passed your house that 
night? 

‘Answer. There were four or five, as near as I ean recollect or ascertain. 

Question. This was the same night of the political meeting ? 

Answer. It was. 

Question. State who Mr. Norris was; and, if he was acandidate for office, what office 
he was running for. | 

Answer. Mr. Norris was the regular nominee of the republican party of the third con- 
gressional district for Congress. -* 
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Question. And who was Judge Rice ? 

Answer. Judge Rice is a resident of the second congressional district, a republican, 
and a lawyer of some note and distinction. 

Question. Is he the same Judge Rice who was chief justice of the supreme court 
before the war? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; for several years a judge of the supreme court, and chief justice; 
he worked his way up to the pesition by resignation of other judges. 

Question. You speak of Zion churck ; was that burned that night? 

Answer. No, sir; I think it was pot burned. 

Question. Was this a colored church ? 

Answer. It was, sir; it was desecrated awfully. 

" ee The stewards of the church were holding a meeting that night in the 
uilding % 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were attending to some church matters, and they had collected 
a kind of a purse there to purchase a bell, and had the money counted out on the table 
there; they were straightening up their accounts when that happened. 

Question. This church was situated in Tuskegee, was it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the corporate limits of the town. 

Question. You say two negroes were killed outright, and one was wounded and died 
afterward ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; shot in the mouth and head. 

Question. And several others wounded? _ 

Answer. Yes, sir. There was a black mask picked up, also a note. 

Question. Where was this mask picked up? 

Answer. It was picked up about the church. 

Question. Did you see the mask ? 

Answer. I never saw it. 

Question. Did you see the note ? 

Answer. I never saw it; I could have seen it if I had desired. 

Question. Did you understand what were the contents of the note? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, What were they ? 

Answer. It was a note written by some young ladies to some young gentleman in 
Tuskegee, declining an invitation to attend them to church, or attend him to church ; 
maybe one, or maybe two. This note was picked up by the pastor there—the colored 
pastor of that church—and repeated, and strenuous efforts were made by certain gen- 
tlemen in Tuskegee to obtain possession of it; and -by my advice and counsel, the 
parties having possession of the note brought it down to this place, and delivered it to 
General Healy. My object in that was, to ascertain who they were, and have these 
parties brought before the United States court. | 2 

Question. Did you understand how large the party was that fired on the church and 
the negroes inside ? 

Answer. It was generally believed that there were about fifteen ; they separated inte 
three parties after leaving the place. | 

Question. Were they all masked ? 

Answer. I cannot tell. 

Question. You have no information upon that subject ? 

Answer. I have no information upon that subject. | 

oun What was the cause of their hostility to the church or the members of the 
church ? 

Answer. The church had been used as a place for political meetings ; the League had 
met there; I never belonged to the League, but I know the League did meet there, 
and I have met there frequently in political meetings after the League had discon- 
tinued its regular meetings. 

Question. Did it ever transpire who committed this outrage upon the church ? 

Answer. It never has. 

Question. Has there never been any judicial inquiry into the matter? 

Answer. There was a coroner’s investigation over one of the freedmen who were 
killed at the church, but if they ever did anything I am not advised of it; Ido not 
think any efforts have ever been made to ascertain who did it. . 

Question. Do you know any other instance of outrage upon colored people or Union 
men in that county ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; Ido; nearly every colored church and school-house in the county 
was burned up. 

Question. What number ? | 

Answer. The Arbor at Warrior Stand was burned ; it is an Indian name, named after 
the Big Warrior that used to be in that vicinity ; the Sweet-Gum church, on Caleebee 
Creek, also; then there was another church and school-house burned down—I am try- 
ing to think of the name; it has been so long since that time, that I had dismissed 
these matters from my mind ; but there was one other burned down, but the name I 
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cannot now call to mind. That Arbor, at Warrior Stand, I suppose, was the best prop- 
erty that was burned up; that had been used there at a camp-mecting by the white 
people, and they gave it to the colored people there after they-had discontinued their 
camp-meeting ; but the Sweet-Gum church, at Caleebee, was purchased by the freed- 
men. I canvassed Macon County during the campaign, and the freedmen would inva- 
riably request me not to hold my political meetings in their churches, or about them, 
or their school-houses ; they feared they would be burned up. 

Question. When were those churches and school-houses burned ? 

Answer. 'They were burned before the election, in the fall of 1870—of last year. 

Question. Your election took place in November, 1870? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; November, 1870. 

Question. And this burning took place during the pendency of the canvass ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the avowed purpose for burning them ? 

Answer. There was no purpose avowed at all, but it was done; 1 understood that it 
ee a spleen against the freedmen—more against the republican party than anything 
else. 

Question. What was the relative strength of the two parties in that county ? 

Answer. Well, it was about between three and four to one. 

Question. Which had the majority? 

Answer. Republicans have largely the majority. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What was their majority in the Grant election ? 

Answer. I do not recollect; the statistics will show that; I cannot call to mind, but 
I know this much: I made my self exceedingly active in the election before, and the 
election in 1869, when Mr. R. 8. Heflin was returned from that district ; there was con- 
siderable feeling i in 1870; I am told there were at least 600 republican voters in Macon 
County who did not vote at all. 

Question. What was the cause of that? 

Answer. On account of threats and actual deeds of violence that had been commit- 
ted, and because they were told they should not do it. 


By Mr. Brarr: 


Question. Do you say men were deterred from voting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know a white man, one of the most intelligent men in Macon 
County, who had been a republican, and he came up and voted an open ticket—an 
open democratic ticket out and out. He said the reason he did so was, because he was 
atraid to do otherwise. 

Question. Who was he ? 

Answer. Dr. W. J. Gautier. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question, Do you say he was a republican in principle? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he had acted with the republican party, and he came up to the 
polls and voted the democratic ticket out and out, and said the reason was he was 
afraid to vote otherwise; that the Government could not protect him against public 
opinion in this matter ; that all he had was here; he was certainly afraid of his prop- 
erty being destroyed and his life taken. I can state, furthermore, that after this Alston 
affair, no member of the republican party in Tuskegee felt safe ; Colonel Bowen, the 
present postmaster there, for several nights did not pull off his clothes; most of them 
slept with double-barreled guns and pistols about them, and Colonel Bowen slept in 
another room from the room he had been in the habit of sleeping in, and kept a lamp 
burning in a different room from the room he slept in; I changed my room at home on 
account of some female members of the family coming home, and was on the 
ground-floor. I was afraid to keep a lamp burning in my room after dark, and never 
went out of the house after dark. 

Question Do any other instances of violence occur to you now ? 

Answer. I do not know that I can particularly call to mind any now, there were so 
many occurring that I heard of; but these I give you as authentic. 

Question. You may state to the committee what prosecutions, if any, have ever been 
instituted in the courts for punishing the men who committed these offenses. 

Answer. None whatever; as I previously stated, these parties I mentioned were 
arrested. 

Question. I do not refer to the Alston affair, but the others. 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. With that exception, no attempt has been make to bring these men to 
justice ? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. After the election did things quiet down ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; I might mention two other things that occur to my mind now that 
I have some recollection of. I had been advertised to speak at certain points in the 
county in connection with a gentleman by the name of Booth, from Autauga, the solici- 
tor of that county, and Mr. Knox, of this place; they were to attend mein my circuit 
around the county. Mr. Knox never came, but Mr. Booth did, and he attended one 
meeting with me, and I am satisfied, from the demonstration there, that Mr. Booth was 
afraid to attend any other. 

Question. What was the nature of the demonstration ? 

Answer. We got down there in the morning—got there early—and Mr. Booth went over 
to astore. I went to Mr. Glass, the republican senator fron: Macon County. Iwentto 
his store and stopped there; Booth walked about, and one man insulted and cursed 
him without any provocation whatever, and they took out their shot-guns and fired 
off their squirrel-loads, and put in buck-shot. 

Question. Before the meeting? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; I could hear them calling to each other across the street to bring 
powder and buck-shot over. I regarded it merely as a piece of business to terrify me, 
or something of the sort; they went off down just off the main street, and fired off 
their guns, and came back and loaded them, and when we went down to-the place 
where the speaking was, this crowd came down there; one man brought a gun to the 
speaking, and several had their pistols buckled upon them. 

Question. Was this a day or night meeting? | 

Answer. It was in the day-time. J apprehended some difficulty down there, and had 
a gun and pistol myself, and Mr. Booth threw his cloak over my gun to hide it, and I 
pulled it off. I made my usual speech to the freedmen there, and Mr. Booth made a 
very conciliatory speech. | 

Question. Was there any interruption of the meeting? 

Answer. None at all, sir; there was not a word said that I heard ; I understoud that 
while I was speaking a man rode up on horseback, and made some demonstrations with 
a pistol, but I never saw them; that was behind my back. Mr. Booth left then, and 
we traveled to-our appointments in the night-time ; we would leave before day; we 
started at unseasonable times, and we had a purpose in doing it; that was one time 
when I thought there was an effort and intention to intimidate, to terrify during the 
canvass. At another point, at Hunnicutt Precinct, in Macon County, I got down there 
expecting to see a large audience; there ought to have been at least three hundred 
there; I found about fitty or sixty, and they were all armed, either with guns or with 

istols. 
. Question. Do you mean the freedmen ? 

Answer. The treedmen were all arméd with guns or with pistols. I drove up to 
the store, and asked what was the cause of it. The justice of the peace there, who 
was a member of the republican party, came out and told me that three men had been 
down there the Saturday previous, and had cursed him, using very profane and inde- 
cent language to him, and had dared him to do so and so, even to speak, and then went 
up to the door and tore down a notice that had been posted up there of my coming 
there to speak, and spoke of me in very harsh and rude terms, and said they would be 
there to meet the gentleman when he came. 

Question. Were they democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Leading men in that part of the country? 

Answer. I cannot say they were, but they came from very good families; they were 
young men; one of them was a married man; they tore down the advertisement, and 
this one-armed man I spoke.of, Morrison, threw some bread aud crackers he had been 
eating into the magistrate’s face, and one of the young men I think drew his pistol, 
and told him to kick him, to kiek the magistrate; that he was a coward and dared not 
resist, and notified him, ‘“ We will be down here to meet the gentlemen when they 
come ;” when J got down there and found the freedmen all armed, I felt very bad; I do 
not know that I ever felt worse on any occasion of the kind; I was afraid these par- 
ties would come; if they had come I could not have restrained the freedmen from 
killing them; they were prepared; they had their guns there, and I knew I would have 
been immolated before I could have got back to town, or to Montgomery, or anywhere 
where I could have been protected. ; 

Question. You spoke of the meeting on the 3d of October, 1870; when Mr. Norris and 
Judge Rice spoke; what was the nature of the interruptions made while Judge Rice 
was speaking ? 

Answer. They would hiss him, and say, “ You know that is not so,” and “That is a 
damned lie,” and various interruptions of that character. | 

Question. Did you know the parties who interrupted him ? 

Answey. I cannot now say that I do. 

Question. Were they armed ? | 

Answer. I do not know if they were; I saw no weapons produced at all; there were 
some weapons drawn upon Major Norris, or exposed rather, after the meeting. 
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Question. Was there any democratic paper published at Tuskegee at that time? 

Answer. There was the Tuskegee News. 

Question. Did that paper report these several outrages that you have described ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they reported them, and charged them upon republicans. 

Question. On what ground did they charge them on republicans ? 

Answer. On various grounds; they said when I was shot in the swamp at that time, 
that I was drunk and shot myself; they seut a man over there to borrow my pistol the 
next day, a particular friend of mine, and I had not a pistol; I never had one, and I 
never secured arms until after that occurrence. 

Question. What were the comments of that paper upon the shooting of Alston ? 

Answer. I cannot now recollect, sir; people seemed to have lost sight of the aggrava- 
tion of the offense, the heinousness of the offense against Alston, because the people 
were alarmed there when the negroes came in ‘in such crowds ; they thought they were 
going to burn the town or commit some other devastation, and they seemed to lose 
sight of this other offense altogether, in their anxiety for their own safety; and the 
moment this crowd dispersed at the instance of the governor, on his suggestion par- 
‘ties just stepped forward and gave bond for those freedmen charged with shooting 
them, and they bragged there they could give a million dollars bond if they wanted it. 

Question. Was it the habit of this democratic paper to make light of these outrages 
or excuse them ? , 

Answer. Yes, sir; and deny them, or say they were ordinary casualties happening 
every day, and when one would break out, a thing like the shooting of Alston or the 
firing into the church or a person firmg at a man, they would say republicans did it, 
or he did it himself. | 

Question. Did that paper discountenance these acts of violence? 

Answer. They never did so openly; they have never published it in their paper. I 
do not know any democrai in the State of Alabama who ever has, and I have repeat- 
edly told them, “If you will just hold an indignation meeting, and frown down such 
a thing as this, you can stop it; but if you do not, you never can.” 

Question. What would be their reply ? 

Answer. They would say, “It does not concern me, and I have got nothing to do with 
it.” 

Question. Is it your opinion if leading influential democrats of that county had set 
their faces against those outrages, and made a determined effort to repress them, they 
could have done so? | 

Answer. I am satisfied they could, and I am satisfied that on account of the course 
they have pursued they may be said to have connived at these things. 

Question. I understand you to say that the result of these various acts of intimida- 
tion that you have described was to reduce the republican majority of that county 
about 600 ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; to break it up entirely, and did reduce it in the last election. 

Question. That number of republican voters staid away who otherwise would have 
attended the polls and voted the republican ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BuCKLEY: 


Question. Was not your republican majority in 1869, at the congressional election,. 
about 1,100 in Macon County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was 1,160. I recollect Mr. Heflin’s majority was very near 1,160. 
I think 1,160 were polled, but some were cast out by the board of supervisors, 

Question. Do you recollect what it was last year, at the State election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was 750, all polled. The board of supervisors threw out a great 
many. I think they threw out, probably, over 300. I will not be certain, now, about 
that. | 

Question. So that the official majority was reported about 500, was it not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about that. 

Question. Do you know of any other disturbance in the counties adjoining Macon ? 

Answer. None, sir, but what I have heard of. I have heard that Mr. Hyman was run 
away from Chambers County, and Mr. Ward was mobbed there. Mr. Hyman is here, 
and will be brought before the committee. He told me he had a subpcena to attend 
here this morning; and I heard or got newspaper accounts of all these reports in 
Middle and Western Alabama. 

Question. Wave you heard of any school-houses being burned and schools broken up 
in Macon County ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have mentioned them. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was this Alston you have referred to a leading influential man among the 
colored people of Macon County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; mcre so than any other man in the State or county. I think he 
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had a stronger influence over the minds of the colored men in Macon County than ever 
I saw exerted or used by any man in any case. | 

Question. Was he, on that account, very obnoxious to the democratic party of that 
county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, very. | 

Question. Have you heard him frequently denounced ? 

Answer. Frequently. 

Question. Did you ever hear of threats made against him? 

Answer. No, sir; I heard of threats, communicated to me, that were made against 
myself. Mr. Harmount, a member of the legislature from this county, was going down 
from Tuskegee on the train, and two gentlemen were sitting immediately in front of 
him, and talking about things in Macon County, and one of them said they had run 
Alston off, and if they could getrid of Alley, the present representative, and Dougherty, 
they could manage the freedmen; and the other said, ‘“ Yes, we have got to get rid off 
them, and if we cannot get rid of them in one way, we will do it in another.” [I 
remained there for three months, and probably would never get down town but once or 
twice during the whole time. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Has Alston ever returned to that county to live? | 
Answer. No, sir. One thing I forgot to mention in connection with this shooting 
affair, many arrests were made on account of the mob or unlawful assembly. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 

Question. What unlawful assembly ? 

Answer. The meeting of the freedmen after Alston was shot, to punish these parties, 
and protect Alston also; they had a double purpose; many arrests were made, and 
they were arrests of the most prominent republican leaders in the county among the 
colored men ; those parties were kept in jail for two or three days, and then liberated 
upon condition that they would leave the county, or leave the State. Henry Cook, 
and a shoemaker there, and very prominent leader of, the republicans among the 
freedmen, a freedman himself, was told that if he would leave he might do so; if he 
did not, they would enforce the law against him. 7 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Who told him so? 

Answer. Members of the democratic party there in Tuskegee. 

Question. Who were the men that told him so? 

Answer. I do not know who they were. | 

Question. How do you know they were members of the democratic party ? 

Answer. I was told so by Cook himself. 

Question. Did he tell you who they were? 

Answer. I do not think I asked him; he is in Columbus, Georgia, now ; he can be 
brought here by the next train; he will tell you. 
~ Question. I wanted to know what he told you, and how you knew. 

Answer. He told me. 

Question. Is this man Alston a man of character and standing ? 

Answer. Among the colored men, he is. 

Question. Is he a man of truth and veracity? 

Answer. I think he is. 

Question. He stated. that you, in company with Mr. Henry Foster, that “Mr. Bill 
Dougherty, now a republican, met me in the streets, immediately after this attack was 
made upon me, and told me they were Ku-Klux, and were going to kill me;” did you 
say that ? 

Answer. Immediately after what attack ? 

Question. Upon him ? 

Answer. No, sir, I never said it. 

Question. Did you ever teil him on any occasion that you were a Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Ihave no recollection of ever doing so. 

Question. Did you, in company with Mr. Henry Foster, ever have any such conversa- 
tion with him at any time? 

Answer. I have no recollection of ever having had, sir. 

Question. Do you not recollect whether you ever told him that you were a Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I have no recollection of ever doing it; I never belonged to any such organ- 
ization. 

Question. Then he could not have told the truth; did he tell the truth? 

Answer. -I say, if I ever told him so, I was jesting ; but I have no recollection of ever 
telling him so. | 
‘ Question. Is not that a matter you would be likely to recollect, if you had ever told 

im so? . 

Answer. I have no recollection of ever telling him so. 
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Question. Would not you be likely to recollect such an occurrence ? 

Answer. I cany.ot say that I would. | 

Question. Is your memory as bad as that, that you cannot remember an important 
matter of that kind? | | 

Answer. I know Foster may have said suci a thing to him in my company, but I do 
not think I ever did; I have no recollection of it, if I ever did. Foster is one of these 
foolish, hair-brained sort of fellows, and most generally under the influence of liquor, 
and says and does a great many things that are not so. 

Question. In a matter of that kind, and with reference toa subject about which there 
was so much feeling and excitement as you have described, is it possible that you could 
have held that language and not remember it? 

Answer. I state this to you, General Blair, that I am satisfied, that after the shooting 
of Alstin in his house there, I never made at any time, under any circumstances, any 
such statement in Henry Foster’s company, or the company of anybody else. 

Question. Did Henry Foster ever make any such statement to him in your company? 

Answer. I cannot tell. : 

Question. Could not you remember, if you had been in the company of Henry Foster, 
and he should state such a thing as this, under such circumstances ? 

Answer. Well, Foster does and says so many foolish things that I do not know that 
I would pay much attention to what he would say at any time. 

Question. The statement he made was: “Mr. Henry Foster,.and Bill Dougherty, now 
a republican, met me in the street and told me they were Ku-Klux, and were going to 
kill me ;” that implies that both of you made the statement ? | 

Answer. I never made it. 

Question. “They persuaded me to burn up the letter that I had received or just taken 
out of the post-office,” giving a circumstantial account of the letter, a threatening 
letter, directed to him, which came to his hands through the post-office; and he says 
he called the attention of the postmaster to this letter at the time he received it, and 
that you and Foster persuaded him to burn it up? 

Answer. I never did. 

Question. You do not remember that? | 

Answer, I never knew that he received a letter; I have frequently received Ku- 
Klux communications. | | 

_ Question. That is not the point now. JI want you to answer the question I am ask- 
ing you. If you have anything to say about Ku-Klux communications there is ample 
time for it. You never knew that he received such a letter? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. You never persuaded him to destroy it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Then he did not tell the truth about that ? 

Answer. I do not know whether he does or not; but when he says I did that, he is 
mistaken about it. 

Question. He says he brought it down and showed it to the general in command here ; 
that he refused to be persuaded by you. You state that the majority of Macon County, 
in 1869, was 1,100, and in 1870, at the congressional election, was 500? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Ido not pretend to be strictly accurate, General, but that is my 
best recollection. . 

Question. Do not you know the fact to be that, in the testimony taken in the con- 
tested election between Mr. Norris and the sitting member, if was proven that crowds 
of negroes came over from Georgia and voted at Tuskegee, and in other election pre- 
cincts of Macon County ? 

Answer. ‘There was no such testimony with regard to Macon County; there was an 
effort made with regard to Russell County, which is separated from Georgia by Chat- 
tahoochee River; there was testimony to that effect, and testimony against that. I 
recollect the testimony distinctly, because I was representing Major Norris as his coun- 
sel at the time. I recollect the testimony upon both sides. 

Question. You say there was no such testimony as to Macon County ? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. Mr. Dougherty, were you ever indicted for a crime ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the crime for which you were indicted, and what was your 
defense ? 

Answer. I was indicted for murder. 

Question. What was your defense? 

Answer. The defense was, that at the time the deed was committed I was under the 
influence of morphine to such an extent as destroyed my reason. That was the evi- 
dence admitted by the State. 

Question. Was not the defense that you were insane ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Where were you tried ? 
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Answer. In Macon County. 

Question. When was this occurrence ? 

Answer..The occurrence was Sunday evening, in my room, the 12th day of January, 
1868, and I was tried in December of the same year. 

Question. 1869 ? 

Answer. No, sir ; December, 1868. 

Question. Who was the offense committed upon; who was the person killed? 

Answer. One Timothy Davis. 

Question. Was he a white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who charged these freedmen with the outrage upon Alston ? 

Answer. I do not remember, sir. At the time these parties were arrested, and during 
almost all the time that this disturbance was going on in Tuskegee, I was in a differ- 
ent part of the county, taking the census. 

Question: The negroes, you say, assembled from all parts of the county to execute 
the freedmen charged with the crime? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and also to protect Alston, their representative. 

Question. They had a distinct purpose, to execute these men ? 

Answer. After they got there they had so much so that the sheriff had to summon a 
posse to protect them. 

ee The parties were bailed, and subsequently discharged upon bonds given by 
whom ? 

Answer. Ido not remember. I did recollect, too. Ido not recollect now; but I had 
a certified copy of the record attached to the testimony in the Norris and Handley con- 
tested-election case, but I cannot call to mind the testimony on that point now. 

Question. You say that the charge was that there was a misunderstanding in the 
meeting of the freedmen prior to this assault upon Alston ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that by reason of this misunderstanding the.parties made this attack ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there such a misunderstanding at the meeting ? 

Answer. Not more than was ordinary among them at the meetings there. 

Question. They generally have a misunderstanding, do they ? 

Answer. There was generally a good deal of confusion and excitement at their meet- 
ings. They were organizing a club there, and there were some parties there who 
wanted the ascendency, and there was a party that wanted to get some of Alston’s in- 
fluence that were really opposed to Alston—one or two. 

Question. Upon whose affidavits were these men ar rested 2 

answer. I cannot now call to mind. JI never examined the record. I had it taken, 
and had it attached. I do not think I examined the’ affidavits; if I did, I have for- 
gotten it entirely. 

Question. They were arrested on affidavits, were they not? 

Answer. I cannot say that they were. I cannot say now whether they were arrested 
upon affidavits, or just simply taken up on suspicion by the sheriff without a 

warrant. 

Question. Was the sheriff a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; not a very zealous one, but he claimed to be in the republican 
party. He did not vote the republican ticket at the last congressional election. I did 
not consider him a republican, and would not let him have any of the tickets for dis- 
tribution. He called on me for them. 

Question. You had recently become a republican, then? 

Answer. I was a republican in 1867, but I never manifested it. I was a republican 
before my trial, in 1868, but Inever let it be known. J talked with some members of 
the republican party, intimate friends of mine. 

Question. You had not announced yourself as a republican at that time? 

Answer. I never announced myself as a republican until after my trial. 

Question. At the time that Alston says you told him you were a Ku-Klux you had not 
announced yourself then as a republican ? 

Answer. O, yes; I had. 

Question. His language is that “ Bill Dougherty, now a republican, met him, and 
told him he was a Ku-Klux.” That seems to imply that he did not know that you had 
announced yourself then as a republican ? 

Answer. Well, it must refer to some other time. If I ever did such a thing it was a 
long time before 1868. 

(Question. You think it probable, then, that you did do such a thing? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think it. I have no recollection on that subject ; if I ever 
did such athing I do not remember it. I never belonged to any such. organization. 
The Ku-Klux papers were posted on my door in 1867. I do not know whether they 
were intended for me, or a party who was right under me. 
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Question. You gave an account of an attempt to assassinate you, and stated it was 
your belief that J. 8. Smith was the party ? 
_ Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What were the circumstances that led you to that belief. ? 

Answer. Mr. Smith I had never spoken toin my life; he hung me in effigy, or Colonel 
Bowen and myself, on the court-house square, for the interest we had taken in the 
town election in Tuskegee. This was done during my absence from home. Upon my 
return I ascertained that he was the man who did it. Isaid nothing to Mr. Smith at 
all, and did not give the matter any eonsideration or care about it. The day I went 
to come down to Montgomery here—it was the 27th day of June that I came—I car- 
ried my books along—my census papers, and got down to Chehaw to take the statis- 
tics of that county close around there. I wanted to work until the train came; I was 
pushed for time. As I passed up by warehouse this man Smith was there. He came 
out and looked at me and went back; his wagon was loaded; he was hauling for Mr. 
J.L. Adams. I went down tu the hotel. When I came back—the hotel is two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty yards distant from the warehouse—Smith’s wagon was still there. 
He was sitting in the wagon with his lines and whip in his hands, and, as I passed 
around by him to get into the shadow of the house—it was a very warm day—he gave: 
me a very rude, insolent stare, so much so that it was insulting to me, and I determined 
to call him to account for it right there; but after I had got in the shadow of the 
house, I concluded not to pay any attention to him, as he had not said anything to 
me, and I might be arrested there if I raised a difficulty with him, and it might 
interfere with my trip to Montgomery. Isaid nothing to him; and, as I got out, I 
told this little boy, “Do you take my horse home now, and walk him every step of 
the way, and come back here to-morrow evening to meet the accommodation train.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did Smith hear that? 

Answer. Smith was sitting right there in his wagon, and I was as—well, he ‘had 
room to turn around but he did not; he let the boy go ahead. I told him to take the 
buggy to the shop and have it mended, some traps put on, and come back the next day 
to meet the accommodation train, and I left him. He drove right on behind the 
boy. The boy did not travel the regular road to town, but turned out to the right, 
which carried him out by my house, and Smith asked him, “Is that the way 
you go?” The boy answered, “Yes, sir.” He says, “ Why don’t you go this way?” 
The boy said, “This is the nearest way to Mr. Dougherty’s house; he always 
travels this road.” When I got back after I was shot the boy came in and told 
me this. He was a boy I hired expressly to carry my things over. He told me these 
things; he told me that when he went down next day to meet the train, he got there 
some time before the train arrived, and concluded to water the horse, and started back 
on the road to Tuskegee, a different road from the one I travel. He really went back 
to drive the horse more, and he met Smith coming in his shirt-sleeves, with a pistol 
on him, a Colt’s revolving rifle. He asked him, “ Has the accommodation train come ?” 
The boy told him “no.” Hehurried on; the boy watered his horse, and turned around 
and went right back to Che haw and did not see Smith there. He asked a freedman 
there, named Jacob Dodge,‘ Have you seen Mr. Smith? He has left his wagon that he 
has been hauling over with, and inquired of me if the accommodation train had come.” 
Jacob said, “No, I suppose Mr. Adams has turned him off.’ Adams was a very strict 
man in matters of business. Smith did not appear when the train came; he came up 
and staid all night at Higginbotham’s tavern; he was recognized there. There was 
a friend of mine, a Mr. Bryan—a personal, but not a political friend—who saw him 
there early next morning, and he said, ‘What are you doing, Smith; have you come 
from Tuskegee this morning?” He said, yes, he had. No omnibus had come in, no 
hack or wagon of any kind; it was just about sun-up ; there had been no train either 
way on the road. The track-walker said that he staid there all night, and so did 
some freedinen who were waiters at the hotel. The sheriff saw him there next morn- 
ing, and so did General Gunn, an attorney there, who lives in Opelika. The sheriff 
examined his gun, and asked him what he was doing with it. He said he brought it 
to kill game. After I had passed him at the warehouse, and gone down to the hotel, 
he walked in and says to Mr. Kennedy,the warehouse-keeper, “ ‘There is that God 
damned census-taker going along there.” Mr. Kennedy says, “If you do not trouble 
William, he will not bother you’— Kennedy has a peculiar way of talking—‘‘he will 
not trouble you unless you trouble him.” He says, ‘“ What has he done to you?’ 
Smith says, ‘ Well, he is a God-damned radical ;” and then he used other words in con- 
nection with my lameness, my infirmities. He said he hated me on that account, and 
that the first opportunity he got he intended to give me hell, or words to that effect. 
A short time afterward, when I began to get well enough to go down town, I was so 
well satisfied that he was the man, that I at once took a buggy and went an unfre- 
quented way to General Gunn’s one Sunday to have this man arrested. I went by the 
most out-of-the-way route 1 could find, and employed Gunn and Colonel R. F. Ligon 
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to prosecute him ; but he got intimation of it from some cause, I do not know what—I 
cannot tell how he did—but he left that day, and has never been back to Tuskegee 
since. He came in on the hack next morning after the shooting, and Colonel Bowen 
and others saw him on the hack. Mr. Adams, his employer, was asked why it was he 
was down there, and Adams replied that he had gone down there to see a Miss Henry, 
a young lady ; and I took occasion to inquire of the Henry family, and they said he 
never was in their house in his life. He wasastranger about there; he had very 
recently come ; 1 had no acquaintance with him whatever, but I could frequently hear 
of his making harsh remarks about me. I never paid any attention to him, because 
he was a man in a very menial occupation, and I did not care about having any diffi- 
culty with him. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You consider, then, that this attempt upon you grew out of the hostility of 
this individual ? 

Answer. Well, he could not have had any personal animosity against me, because I 
never gave him any cause. When I first saw the man there about the stable, I thought. 
then to myself, ‘There is some poor confederate soldier who is wounded, and cannot 
do any other sort of work than to clean out stalls, and I will make his acquaintance, 
and, if be is the right sort of man, I will let him know he has a friend in me.” But 
before I ever got acquainted with him, I found him cursing and abusing me. He shot 
at a man there simply because he was a republican, and for nothing else. He made 
his brags that he had taken three shots at him before he could kill him; he said he 
was the hardest man to kill he ever shot at. 

Question. Who was the man he shot at? 

Answer. J. H. Hodnett. 

Question. Who did he tell that he shot at Hodnett ? 

Answer. I heard P. R. McKinuzie—I will not be positive whether it was Mr. McKin- 
zie; but now I recollect that the circumstance was mentioned in the presence of Mr. 
McKinzie, and he said, “‘ Yes, Hodnett had complained of being shot at one night as he 
left his billiard-room. 

Question. You say McKinzie said that Hodnett had complained of being shot at after 
leaving his billiard-room, and that this man told McKinzie that he had shot at him ? 

- Answer. It was told there in the presence of several. I do not remember who were 
present. I cannot call to mind who were present. 

Question. Were you present? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was there. 

Question. Were you present when this man declared that? 

Answer. O no, sit; I was not present when he declared it; I was not present then. I 
have been trying to think who it was I heard say it. It was some man who was ac- 
quainted with him there. 

Question. Who did Smith tell that Hodnett was a hard man to kill; that he had shot 
at him three times ? 

Answer. That all came up in the same way; I got it from the same man. 

Question. You cannot remember whom ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not remember. 

Question. When did you hear that ? 

Answer. I heard that after I came down town. 

Question. After you had been shot? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and after I got well, and came down town. I was making some 
further inquiries. I presented this man Smith to the grand jury, but Ido not know 
whether they ever got a true bill against him or not; their proceedings are all secret. 
I would not be apt to know unless they should arrest him. 

Question. He said that he shot at him three times, and that he was very hard to kill, 
and that he had shot at him because he was a republican simply ? 

Answer. No; he did not state that he shot at him because he was a republican. 

Question. You said so. | 

Answer. I did not mean to be understood that the word “republican” was used in 
that connection, but that was the real cause of his shooting at him. I do not know 
that he stated the cause. | 

Question. How do you know it was the cause ? | 

Answer. For this reason: that Hodnett was rendering himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to the people there in his political course, and was doing some very improper things, as 
I thought myself. | 

Question. What were those improper things that he was doing, as you thought ? 

Answer. Well, there are some things that he did there which I thought were im- 
proper. He encouraged the freedmen to go to town after Alston was shot. I thought 
that was improper. ; 

Question. And for that reason you know that it was Smith shot at him, although Smith 
did not say that he had shot at him because he was a republican? 
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Answer. Another reason—Smith was abusing repnblicans generally, and threatening 
them generally. I could hear of these things in different ways. 

Question. And for that reason you know that he shot at him because he was a 
republican ? 

Answer. If he shot at him at all. I have only Mr. Smith’s word that he did shoot at 
him, and I would not likely believe Mr. Smith unless he was corroborated. 

Question. Did Smith tell you that he shot at him ? 

oo T never spoke to him in my life. 

uestion. Who did he tell that he shot at him? 

Answer. I do not recollect. 

Question. You stated that after a certain meeting, at which you had spoken, and also 
Major Norris had spoken, Major Norris was grossly insulted by a crowd of boys and 
men headed by the marshal. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who is the marshal ? 

Answer. His name is Avery, I believe. I know this only from what I. heard Major. 
Norris say. Iwant that so qualified. Major Norris went over everythiug that had 
transpired when he got to me. I was not with him at the time. He saw meand came 
across the street, and was very glad to meet me, and then told me about the insults 
that had been heaped upon him. there. 

Question. You spoke of a note that was picked up at the church on the occasion of the 
assault. upon it, which note you say was by a young lady; to whom was that note 
addressed ? 

Answer. As I never saw the note I can only state what I heard. If my recollection 
is correct, the note was addressed to a young man by the name of Morrison, and a 
young man by the name of Barton. 

Question. Addressed to‘two young men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. IT will not be positive about that, as I never saw the note. I did 
my best to have that note secured, and sent down here before the district court, not 
for any political purpose, but to preserve law and order up there. 

Question. Who are Messrs. Morrison and Barton ? 

Answer. Mr. Morrison I do not know, but Mr. Barton was a lad, 1 suppose, nineteen 
years old. 

Question. Did he live in Tuskegee ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; his father lives there now. I think his father was a candidate for 
sheriff—that he is 2 candidate now, or was, I do not know, but he is living there with 
his father still. He staid probably’ down on the plantation, on his father’s place, and 
superintended matters. 

Question. You do not know who Morrison was? 

Answer. I never saw Mr. Morrison—this gentleman that was spoken of; he had a 
married brother who was living there not far from Tuskegee; he had a farm in the 
country. I never saw the young man, and would not know him if I was to see him 
now. I knew the married one. He was a one- armed man, and the same man that 
threw the faggots in the magistrate’s office in Hunnicut. 

Question. Were any proceedings taken or had against these two young men? 

Answer. None at all, sir. Now, Dr. J. G. Griges, as I am informed, made repeated 
efforts to get hold of that note. Idon’t know by what authority he wanted it, but I 
advised the parties in possession of it not to let him have it, but to keep the note 
secure and pass if about among them until they had a safe opportunity to deliver it to 
the United States marshal. ‘They wanted to give it to me, but I would not have it, 
and would not even look at it. 

Question. Why would you not look at it? 

Answer. I did not want to be connected with it in any way ; I was afraid to have it 
in my possession, or to let it be known that I had it in my possession. 

Question. Did you regard it as an evidence of the guilt of those parties? 

Answer. 1 could not tell how it would be regarded, but it bore date on Sunday and it 
was found about the church there on Tuesday morning, I think—the following Tues- 
day. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. When was the church fired upon? 
Answer. On Monday night between 12 and 1 o’clock. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Why was it not put before the grand jury ? 
Answer. The note ? 
Question. Yes. 
answer. Well, I did not counsel them to put it before the grand jury, because I did 
not think the orand jary would take any notice of it. 
Question. Are the officers of the county all republicans ? 
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Answer. Well, they were elected by the republican party; the probate judge, sheriff 
and circuit clerk, but the circuit clerk was merely nominally the clerk; he got a man 
there to do the business of his office. The circuit clerk really was his deputy, who 
was not a republican; he is a very clever man; I would not have been afraid te 
have trusted the paper with him myself—with this deputy—but I did not think it 
would do any good; I really was not advised as to the proper place to leave the note 
for investigation. 

Question. Who summoned the grand jury ? 

Answer. The sheriff, the probate judge, and the circuit clerk. 

Question. These parties were all elected by the republicans ? 

Answer. The sheriff and circuit clerk were elected ; the probate judge was appointed 
by the governor—Governor Smith. : 

Question. You did not think the grand jury selected by these gentlemen would take 
any notice of it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Why ? 

Answer. Well, for this reason: that they were composed, or generally had been com- 
posed, principally of democrats there, men who were bitter in their political feelings ; 
there had been one or two republicans upon the grand jury there—white men. 

Question. Are there not always negroes upon the grand jury ? 

Answer. There never has been a negro upon any jury of any kind in Macon, except 
one; the coroner’s jury there empanelled some negroes upon one occasion when I was 
acting as coroner. | 

Question. You think, then, that a grand jury consisting of a majority of democrats 
in that county would refuse to indict a man guilty of assassination and murder? 

Answer. I do not believe it where the evidence was plain and manifest ; I do not be- 
lieve they would then. 

Question. In this particular instance, this flagrant outrage you have described, an 
assault upon inoffensive men in a church, was not put before the grand jury ? 

Answer. I do not say it was not put before the grand jury, but I say if the grand 
jury ever took any action in the matter I am not advised of it, and would not be until 
a capias had been issued to the party arrested ; there have never beeh any arrests made, 
and nobody has ever left the county, as I know of, except Smith. ' 

Question. You know, in fact, that a very important piece of evidence which was in 
the hands of republicans, to wit, the letter to which you refer, never was put before 
the grand jury ? 

_ Answer. vam satisfied in my own mind that that paper never was before the grand 
jury. , 

Question. It never was in the custody of any one except republicans ? 

Answer. It never was that I know of. Now, the preacher there, John Butler, who 
had charge of that paper, came to me, and told me he was going to deliver it to Mr. 
Paget, the sheriff, and I advised him not to do it. Says I, “Do not doit; the United 
States marshal is the proper custodian of that paper ; carry it to him.” 

Question. You were asked the question by Senator Pratt if there were any prosecu- 
tious against the parties who committed these acts. You replied that there were not, 
to your own knowledge. 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. I ask' you the question if all the officers through whom a prosecution could 
be instituted were not republicans, and all the evidence in regard to that transaction 
in the hands of republicans ? 

Answer. Well, the county officers, as I before stated, were republicans, and, with ref- 
erence to that particular act, the paper was in the hands of republicans. 

Question. And republicans only ? 

Answer. Republicans only, so far as I know. 

Question. Who, then, is responsible, if any one is responsible, for these prosecutions 
not having been instituted ? | 

Answer. Well, I might be said to be responsible for that paper not having gone be- 
fore the grand jury, because I advised a contrary course. And the reason why I ad- 
vised it was, that I was afraid that justice would not be meted out to the parties. I 
was uncertain as to the best manner of proceeding in regard to‘it; I thought future 
events might develop more facts, and I wanted the paper in a safe place. 

Question. Did Dr. W. J. Gautier tell you he was afraid to vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. He did not; we have not been on intimate terms, and at several times there 
has been a coolness existing between us. 

Question. Who did he tell? 

Answer. I got my information from Colonel W. B. Bowen. 

Question. The postmaster ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Colonel Bowen and myself were together. I recollect the occa- 
sion on which he told me; we were talking about the lamentable state of affairs in 
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the country, and the fear on the part of the people to express their true sentiments, 
and, among other things, he just mentioned that as a very sad thing in this country. 

Question. Did you know that Gautier was a republican ? 

Answer. He belonged to the League, and met frequently in republican meetings. I 
have been in republican meetings with him. I do not know what his politics are now. 
He is a man of influence, standing, and property. 

Question. How did you know he was in the League? 

ee From information; from having heard him say so; I heard him say so in a 
speech. 

Question. You have seen him in republean meetings ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Inever was in a League myself. 

Question. How long since did you see him in a republican meeting ? 

Answer. I saw him in republican meetings in the winter or spring of 1870; I know 
that I saw him in two political meetings. 

Question. That was prior to the last congressional election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; prior to the congressional election in 1869—no; let me see—not 
prior to the congressional election in 1869; it was prior to the last congressional elec- 
tion, before the month of June. 

Cueenon: You had never attended republican meetings prior to that yourself, had 
you ? 

Answer. I commenced in 1869, I think; I made myself active in the congressional 
campaign of 1869; I did all that I could honestly and conscientiously do for the success 
of the republican ticket. 

Question. You stated that the people were alarmed at the crowd collected to defend 
Alston ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. And to kill the men charged ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I understand, also, and it was a general report there, that 
Hodnett and Alston had sent out runners through the country for the freedmen to col- 
lect there, to protect Alston’s life. He was very much alarmed, and many of them 
came at his bidding. 

Question. You do not know who went on the bond of these parties ? 

Answer. Who shot at Alston? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I think I do. 

Question. Give their names, will you ? 

Answer. I think they were Jesse L. Adams and R. A. Johnson; if there were any 
others, I do not remember; there may or may not have been. 

Question. Is R. A. Johnson Robert Johnson ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Robert A. Johnson. I think he belonged to the commissioners’ 
courts of roads and revenues of the county. This is the same Adams who owned the 
livery stable, and had J. R. Smith employed. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were Adams and Johnson democrats ? 

Answer. Both of them were. | 

Question.. They were bondsmen, as you understand, upon the recognizances of the 
men who were arrested for firing upon Alston ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Your statement is, that the people were alarmed at the crowd that col- 
lected to defend Alston, and execute those charged with his attempted assassination, 
and after the dispersion of this crowd these men gave bond for these parties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you mean to infer that the bond was given because they were alarmed 
at the demonstration which the negroes made to take their lives ? 

Answer. No, sir; they held them in custody for a day or two, until it was safe to 
release them, and then they took their bond. My idea is, that they would have had 
the investigation right away, but the excitement was so great in town there, that they 
thought it prudent to detain them in custody for several days, and then have a pre- 
liminary trial, which was had, I understood, before the circuit judge and the probate 
judge, who is ex-officio county judge; and these parties were bailed; 1 donot remember 
the amount of the bond; I would say $400, anyway. 

Question. They were subsequently discharged ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do not think the grand jury ever found any bills against them. 

Question. Was there any examination? 

Answer. Before the grand jury ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. Not that I know of. In the regular course of things, these bonds ought to 
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have been returned by the circuit clerk to the grand jury, and I think they were, and 
1 think that was developed in the Norris and Handley investigation—that no bills 
were found against them. 

TE You do not know the testimony upon which the arrests were originally 
made ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. You can form no opinion as to whether there was any ground for the arrest 
ot those parties ? 

Answer. No, sir; well, yes; they say that the lie passed between Alston and John 
Adams, one of the parties, before the meeting broke up. There was some bad feeling 
between them before the meeting broke up, engendered by something that transpired 
in the meeting. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You were asked by General Blair whether you had been indicted for mur- 
der, and what your defense was; you may state whether your defense prevailed— 
whether you were acquitted. 

Answer. I was acquitted. The jury staid out about three-quarters of an hour, and 
returned a verdict of not guilty. 

Question. I will ask you to state if you ever heard a rumor that the democrats insti- 
gated the attempt upon Alston. 

Answer. O, yes; that was very common among the republicans there. 

Question. That they instigated these freedmen to attack him ? 

Answer, Well, no particular persons were instigated; among the republicans there, 
there was a general belief with every one that I had any talk with, that there were 
white men connected with the shooting at Alston, and that this man Smith was one of 
them. : 

Question. The Smith who subsequently fired upon you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that he was one of them. About that time, all these Cifficulties 
and misdemeanors that were committed there in town, were traced right there to that 
livery stable—the burning, and the hanging in effigy, and all. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Was that a misdemeanor ? 

Answer. I beg your pardon; that was not 4 misdemeanor, but a violation of the town 
ordinances there; there were other misdemeanors committed ; I think it is a misde- 
meanor under the laws of Alabama, if I-am not mistaken. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You know of no cause for your being hung in effigy, except that you werea 
prominent, active republican ? 

Answer. None atall; we carried the town at the town election. 

Question. This Smith was a violent democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. You say you have frequently received Ku-Klux letters ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, | 

Question. Will you give the purport of those letters to the committee, how they were 
signed, and how you received them ? 

Answer. I will state as to the first letter I received. Mr. Heflin notified me that he 
had secured the place of postmaster at Tuskegee for me; I made no application to Mr. 
Heflin at all, but they ran the postmaster off from there; he was afraid to remain in 
the place. | 

Question. Who ran him off? 

Answer. Well, he left there about the time of this Alston difficulty. He was a northern 
man, named Gilbert. He left there, and Mr. Heflin, I suppose, to do something for me 
for my zeal in his behalf, secured me the appointment of postmaster of Tuskegee, and, as 
soon as it was ascertained that I was postmaster, after 1 had returned my oath and. 
was preparing a bond, I received this first Ku-Klux letter. They told me that the 
vox populi was opposed to my holding that position; that they understood that I had 
made application and had received the appointment; and thatif I had not received it, 
I had better withdraw my application, and if I had received it I had better resign; and 
they would advise me to travel for my bealth. They gave me three days to pack up 
and leave the county, and stated that, if I did not, the angel of death would visit me 
in my chamber; it was signed K. K. K., and a sort of postseript stating, “A word to 
the wise is sufficient.” : 

Question. Did you receive any subsequent communications of similar purport? | 

Answer. I received a filthy, profane sort of one, threatening to kill me, but I paid no 
attention to that, and I offered:a reward for the man that wrote that. I received a let- 
ter out of the post-office at Tuskegee. When I went to the post-office, I saw a crowd 
gathering around, I suppose fifty or sixty ; I got the letter out and broke it open, and 
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stood in the door and announced publicly that I would give $500.to know the man 
who wrote it; that I would cowhide him; and nobody made me any reply at all, and 
I got in the buggy and drove off. | 

Question. What is your opinion as to the existence, in the year 1870, of a Ku-Klux | 
organization in Macon County, or of an organization similar in its objects and prac- 
tices to,that of the Ku-Klux order ? 

Answer. It could only be a matter of belief, Senator, a matter of opinion. If I ever 
saw a Ku-Klux I do not know it; I could not point him out; but I am satisfied that 
there was such an organization in-Macon County at the time of which you spoke. 

Question. In 1870? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you any idea how widely it extended—how many members it em- 
braced ? 3 

Answer. J cannot say, sir. I think it extended all over the county. Iwill state this 
much—I do not know, really, as I ought to state it—I do not believe I will, because I 
considered it confidential, and Ido not want to bring in the man who said it to me, and 
it would prove very little. 

Question. Were you active at the polls, in 1870, distributing tickets ? 

_ Answer. Yes, sir. 
— Question. Doing all you could to promote the election of the republican ticket? 

Answer. J was. J had the whole of the tickets for Macon County, and I sent them 
out and put them in safe hands. The large majority of the republicans voted at Tus- 
kegee. They were requested to vote there. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. In 1868? | 

Answer. In 1870. I received the tickets, and put them up in packages of about fifty, 
and I selected trusty freedmen, members of the republican party, and stationed them 
at the different avenues going into town, and told them to distribute these tickets, and 
as soon as they got out, to come to me and get some more; and not to give any white 
man a single ticket; that if any white man, a republican, wanted a ticket, to send him 
tome. In that way they were all given ont, and the democrats did not get hold of any | 
of our tickets until about 3 or.4 o’clock in the evening. I had repeated requests for 
tickets to make alterations. The sheriff, in fact, wanted tickets, and I asked him par- 
ticularly, “Do you want to take any name off the ticket?” Hesaid he did. I said, 
“You cannot have them.” He said he was a member of the republican party. I told 
him, “I do not know that you are; you did not pay anything for the printing of these 
tickets, and do not attend the meetings. If you will give me your word of honor that 
you will vote the ticket as it is, or give them to such men as will, you can have them.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What manifestation of feeling did you observe on the part of the demo- 
crats on account of your activity at that election ? | 

Answer. Well, men passed me there in town during the election, and would not 
speak to me. I gave a ticket to an old freedman who had formerly belonged to a Mr. 
Howard, and he told me, “ Bill, don’t you vote that man, or I will have him indicted, 
and you will be responsible for sending him to the penitentiary.” He was a man 
clearly entitled to vote, and Mr. Howard was very active on the other side, and at the 
close of the polls, when they were being counted out, and they saw the majority the 
republican ticket would get there, I passed around—we had two polling places in the 
grand jury room, lower floor—I passed around from one window to the other, to ascer- 
tain as soon as I could how the thing would run, and as I passed by a crowd of, I 
reckon, of some fifteen,one of the party—some man—said in rather an undertone, 
“ You damned scalawag.” I heard it distinctly, but concluded to pay no attention to 
it. I passed on a little further, and it was repeated in a still louder tone—perhaps just 
such a tone asI am talking now. I still paid no attention to it, and it was again re- 
peated in a loud tone. I turned around and looked at the crowd; I had not noticed 
them particularly until then ; and I saw several men in it who I knew were very bitter, 
and I knew generally went armed. Ltried to ascertain who it was that made the ob- 
servation ; it was not repeated after I turned and looked on them. The marshal was 
standing right there; the marshal and myself did not speak; we had not been upon 
speaking terms fora year. He seemed to be restraining these fellows. I passed within 
three feet of him going back. I went back by him tosee what they would do, and whether 
they intended to follow up their insults. There was a portion of a company of United 
States troops within one hundred and fifty yards, and I knew they were there for the 
purpose of. preserving peace and order, and I was not afraid of these fellows at all on 
that account. I passed back by them, but they said nothing about it; the marshal 
was talking to them. I paid no further attention to it, and went around to the other 
door, and they sent a drunken man to devil and harass me. I was told since then, by 
Mr. W. G. Brewer, the hotel-keeper of Tuskegee, while I was there attending the 
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Norris and Handley contested election case, that Avery, the marshal, told him on that 
occasion that he saved my life; that he prevented those fellows from killing me. 

Question. That was upon election day? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the day I referred to when they called me a damned scalawag. 
Avery and myself were not upon speaking terms at the time. 

Question. You may now speak of the composition of the grand and petit juries of 
Macon County— whether they were composed mostly of democrats or republicans. 

Answer. Most generally all democrats. I cannot cajlto mind but one republican that 
IT ever knew on a grand jury there; that was Colonel Bowen; but I do not pretend to 
say that there were not others. 

Question. State whether you have ever noticed any discrimination on account of color 
or political opinion in the administration of justice in your courts, in the verdicts 

which your justices render. 

Answer. Well, I do not know that I have; I recollect on one occasion of defending ¢ a 
freedman who was charged with shooting at another—assault with intent to murder. 
TI got him off with a fine of about $20, and I really thought myself that he ought to 
have been acquitted, but I do not pretend to be unbiassed in a case of that sort ; my 
feelings were enlisted in his behalf, and one of the jurors afterward was laughing at 
me; he is a good friend of mine and a clever man, but one of the strongest demoe 
crats you ever saw; he was laughing at me and complimenting me on my defense of 
this boy, and said in a laughing way, “I do not know as I was a competent man 
on that jury, for Ido not know whether I could do a negro justice under any circum- 
stances.” Whether he was in fun or in earnest, I cannot tell. 

Question. State what the condition of public sentiment in that county is on the part 
of the democrats as to the maintenance of colored schools. 

Answer. I cannot tell what it is now, but there were some few of the democrats who 
thought it was a good thing, and others were opposed to it. Some people’s prejudices 
pr evented them from espousing anything of the kind, or even tolerating it. 

Question. To what cause do you ascribe the burning of the colored churches and 
schools you have spoken of? 

Answer. I think it is doné to prostrate and disorganize the republican party as much 
as possible. Now, I do not charge the better people of Macon County with doing these 
things directly ; but I think they are to blame indirectly, because they permitted these 
things to be done by young men and reckless men, without ever censuring or mani- 
festing any displeasure at all in regard to them, because I have asked them; “and when 
we felt unsafe, when Colonel Bowen and myself and other republicans in Macon 
County felt that our lives were liable to be taken at any moment, Ihave requested him— 
I never made any such application myself—I requested him to go and see these men, 
and ask them to frown down such things as that. 

Question. I understand you to say there has been no such effort made on the part of 
the democratic party in Macon County to frown down or discountenance these parties? 

Answer. No, sir; if there ever has, I do not know it. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. You stated that you were acquitted on the trial for murder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There was no dispute about your doing the killing ? 

Answer. No, sir; they say I did it. I have no recollection of it at all. 

Question. You do not dispute the fact? 

Answer. O, no, sir. 

Question. You were acquitted on the plea you stated to the committee you put in? 

Answer. Yes, sir; we told the State we would be ready for trial if they would admit 
the fact that at the time the killing was done I had eight or nine grains of morphine 
in me, which was the fact. The druggist who had sold the morphine to me was then 
in Pennsylvania. He had moved North. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. I find by reference to the vote in the secretary of state’s office here, that — 
for Grant, in 1868, the vote was 2,327; for Seymour, 1,075 in Macon County. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I find the next year, in the election held August 8, 1869, R. 8. Heflin, the 
republican candidate, received g 043 votes; J. C. Parkinson, the democratic candi date, 
received 877 votes, which is a decrease in the majority as well as in the total vote cast 
last year. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then, in the congressional election held November 8, 1870, B. W. Norris, 
republican candidate, received 1,701 votes, and W. A. Handley 1, 240, 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To what cause do you attribute the large diminution of the republican 
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majority between the Grant election, when it was 1,352, and the election of 1869, when 
it was 1,166, and 1870, when it was only 461 majority ? 

Answer. When Mr. Heflin was elected in 1869, Major Norris was the unanimous choice 
of the republicans of Macon County for Congress. And a good many of them at—— 

Question. I mean to what cause do you attribute the great falling off in the vote of 
last year—the falling off of the majority? 

Answer. I was going to state that Major Norris was the unanimous choice of the 
people of that county, to my certain knowledge, for Congress, if he had been treated 
fairly in the convention at Opelika; and, of course, they were not as zealous in the sup- 
port of Mr. Heflin as they would have been. 

Question. That refers to 1869? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, in regard to the election of 1870. 

Answer. I think the shooting of Alston, the burning of colored school-houses, and the 
threats of discharge from employment and other intimidation practiced by democrats 
toward republicans, and the murders and lynching, prevented them from voting, and 
frightened them so they would not vote. 

Question. If it had not been for those things of which you speak, do you think the 
republican vote of Macon County would have been as large in 1870 as it was in 1868? 

Answer. I think it would, and I think Major Norris would have received a larger 
majority, because there has been a great exodus of people from this portion of the 
country to Texas, and there have been some freedmen brought in here from North Car- 
olina and Virginiaas laborers. I think it would have been larger both years. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You were Major Norris’s counsel in taking testimony ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was the theory you were endeavoring to establish in the contested 
election, that you are testifying to now ? 

Answer. I do not think that point was raised at all. 

ee Did not your proofs or attempted proofs in that case go to establish that 
theory 

Answer. I do not think that I ever mentioned, or that any witnesses ever mentioned, 
the facts I have just stated. 

Question. It seems that Major Handley’s vote was increased over two hundred 
votes; does not that account for the diminution on the other side ? 

Answer. We have never regarded that as a fair vote. I think likely Handley, in the 
county of his residence, Randolph, may have gotten more votes. 

Question. 1 am not talking about Randolph, but the statement here as read from the 
returns, if they be true, and I presume they are, shows that the vote was at least two 
hundred more than received by the democratic candidate at the preceding election. 

Answer. I attribute that to this fact: Mr. Parkinson, democratic candidate, was an 
Ohio man. He moved down here about the close of the war. 

Question. When did Norris move down here ? 

Answer. I think Major Norris was here before. The first knowledge I had of Mr. 
Norris being in the State at all, was a-short time after the surrender. I think Mr. 
Parkinson came here in 1866. The object, as I understand, in having Mr. Parkin- 
son on the ticket, was to control] the negro vote. That was the policy of the demo- 
cratic party. 

Question. Mr. Parkinson received 877 votes; Major Handley 1,240, an excess of 300 
votes; the increase of the vote on the democratic candidate being near about the same 
as the decrease of the vote of the republican candidate. There i is, therefore, no de- 
crease absolutely to be accounted for ? 

Answer. It would look so, arguing from those premises; but you will see a decrease 
of near six hundred votes from that received by General Grant. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was it not a fact that, in the Grant election, there was a freer vote cast 
than at any other time in Macon County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there is no question of it. 

Question. Less intimidation ? 

Answer. There was none at all. 

Question. Less violence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the democrats manifested no interest at all in that election, as far 
as I know; and I do not think all the republicans voted then; and Iam satisfied in 
my own mind that they never have all voted in Macon County. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. Is not that the case everywhere ? 
Answer. In some places, sometimes it is; but I think there were more here who did 
not vote than ordinary. 
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Question. You stated that the supervisors of election threw out, in your congressional 
election, three hundred votes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were the.supervisors ? 

Answer. The probate judge, sheriff, and circuit clerk. 

Question. All republicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all were republicans. 

Question. What were the votes thrown out for ? 

. Answer. I think about three hundred were thrown out. 

Question. What for ? 

Answer. Well, this fact transpired in the investigation in Macon County between 
Major Norris and Mr. Handley, that there were many names on the registration list 
that were written so badly that the board of supervisors could not identify them with 
the names written down on the poll-list. 

Question. Who were the registrars—were they republicans ? 

Answer. Mr. Allen was the registrar; he was a republican; but Mr. Brooks, his son- 
in-law, a violent democrat, did all the business. He is solicitor of Macon County. I 
will state that I do not believe Mr. Brooks did anything of the sort intentionally, but 
he writes a miserable hand. 

Question. Did he register the whole county? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not register all, only a portion of it; there were other regis- 
trars. I think Mr. Allen got the registration for the whole county and got other 
parties to do it for bim. He got a Mr. Kyle to do a portion of the registration. 

Question. What is Kyle’s first name? | 

Answer. Ponsonby Kyle. | 

Question. According to the election law here in operation, the board of supervisors 
has a right to throw out a portion of the votes if they see proper? | 

Answer. Well, theyr-have a mght to purge the ballot-box, and throw out all illegal 
votes; that is my understanding of the law. . 

Question. Now, if these 300 votes had been added to the list, the vote would have 
been about the same as it was in the Grant election, would it not? 

Answer. No, sir; it would have lacked over 600 votes. Grant’s majority was about 
1,300 and something; there were 750 votes polled, and the supervisors cast out nearly 
300, and if you add that, about 600, which was really the number in the county who 
did not vote at all, to the 750, counting in this 300 thrown out by the board, you will 
have nearly the same as General Grant got. 

Question. The vote cast for General Grant was 2,327, for Seymour 1,075 ? 

Answer. That would leave about 1,300 for Grant. 

Question. The whole vote wou'd have been 3,402, and the vote cast for Handley was 
1,240, for Norris 1,701, making 2,941; then 300 votes were thrown out by the supervisors, 
which, if added to the total, would be 3,241, leaving the excess in the Grant election 
about 160 over that of 1870—is not that correct? | 

Answer. My iupression is that you counted in the 300 thrown out twice. 

Question. No, I did not. 

Answer. The return made by the board of supervisors was returned this way; they 
returned a full statement of what they had done—the whole number of votes cast and 
the number thrown out. 

Question. We have the official statement of Macon County, as filed in the secretary 
of state’s office; that official statement gives Handley 1,240, Norris 1,701, which makes, 
added together, 2,941; the 300 votes you have testified were thrown out by the super- 
visors make 3,241; that is only an excess of 161 over the presidential election vote. 

Answer. It is in the neighborhood of two hundred, according to that calculation. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was the marshal in Tuskegee a democrat or republican ? 

Answer. He was a democrat. 

Question. A very decided, strong democrat ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think he was. He was a man who stood very well, but he was a 
bitter democrat. 

Question. I desire to inquire of you whether, under the laws of Alabama, the marshal 
is a conservator of the peace; is he in the nature of a policeman ? 

Answer. He is. Under the election law of the State, it is made the duty of the sheriff 
to detail a special police, and to have them wear badges, so that the crowd may know 
them when they see them; and the marshal on this occasion was made, I think, the 
ae of this special police, in addition to his being a conservator of the peace, marshal 
of the town. 
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Statement of official vote of Macon County, Alabama, at the presidential election held on the 
3d day of November, 1868. 


Congressional election held August 3, 1869. 


For R.S. Heflin...... Uakdmacemtawess ste utepduesemenevesaus Goeeue ees eonenss 2, 043 
For J. C. Parkinson . 


B. “ ee are SoUSe eae eeecee ted ee ped es wee edeeeew otee cu ese -1,701 


lection for representative to general assembly held November 8, 1870. 


Republicans: 
Wm. Alley Mabie Moawemeeeeedaseban cue Geeeee eee cece Ray SMe Ser cme aus een 1, 694 
i LOUTY Die Cat eee ea aca cca dees teal aeeecn ear: Sensueetaweta Rene eekees aes ecess 1, 702 
Democrats: | 
PC ATMSttONe «056 entewae Oe eesaee eases s eee ceweee sue aes wee mesesamee is 1, 242 
PS: POreusOncicekc sep ona ce vietee eek ueeceue thn em iesle eye eareee pen se antncce 1, 243 


OFFICE OF SEGRETARY OF STATE, 
Montgomery, Alabama, October 18, 1871. 
I hereby certify that the above is a correct statement of the official vote of Macon 
County, Alabama, as transcribed from the original returns on file in this office. 
[SEAL. ] J. J. PARKER, 
: | Secretary of State. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 18, 1871. 
OSCAR JUDKINS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 
Answer. In Lee County, Opelika. 
Question. How long have you lived there ? 
Answer. I was living there ever since J anuary of this year. 
Question. Where did you live before you went to Lee County ? 
Answer. Chambers County.. 
Question. How far is that from here ? 
Answer. I don’t know Cxaery how far it’s from here; it was in Chambers J lived last 
ear. 
: Question. Is Fredonia in that county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I think itis. I live between Fredonia and La Fayette. 
Question. La Fayette is also in Chambers County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Is it the county seat ? 
Answer. Yes, sit. 
Question. State what you know of a colored man being killed near Fredonia, and 
when it was, and how it happened. 
Answer. It was done last year. I don’t particularly know the day of the month, but 
I know it was done last year—that he was killed last year. 
Question. Where, at his own house ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; in his bed. 
Question. In the night-time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. By whom ? 
Answer. I don’t know; they said it was the Ku-Klux. 
Question. How many men did you understand visited him ? 
Answer. Visited of the night, or just his friends? 
Question. How many men 1 did you understand attacked him that night ? 
Answer. I didn’t understand no certain quantity of men; not how many or how 
uittle; only men went there and killed him. 
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Question. Did you understand they went there in disguise ? 

Answer. They said they were Ku-Klux. 

Question. What did they kill him for ? 

Answer. For feeding of a white lady that was teaching school, and being a republi- 
can at the same time; that is what I heard. That was the only ‘place she could get to 
board. 

Question. She was boarding at his house, was she? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where did he live, in the town or country ? 

Answer. In the country. 

Question. Has it ever been known who killed him ? 

Answer. Not as I know of, it has not. 

Question. Was anybody taken up for it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

. aU Was any effort made on the part of the citizens to find out who killed 
im? 

Answer. No, sir; not as I know of. 

Question. What was his name? 

Answer. America Tramblies. 

Question. Was this a young lady that was teaching school? 

Answer. No, sir; an old, settled lady. 

Question. Did she live in the country ? 

Answer. She moved from West Point up there to teach schvol. 

Question. What became of that school; was it broken up ? 

Answer. It was burned down. 

Question. When was that done? | : 

Answer. It was done during last year. JI don’t know exactly what time it was done. 

Question. How long was it after Tramblies was killed ? 

Answer. I don’t know exactly how long, but it was afterwards. 

Question. Had the colored people built this school-house ? 

Answer. I don’t know how the school-house got up, but they claimed it. 

Question. Was it ever found out who burned the school-house ? 

Answer. Not as I know of. 

Question. Did you understand that the men were disguised who burned it? 

Answer. I don’t kuow if they ever found that any men in disguise went there, only 
they found the house a-fire and all the things; that is all I know about it. 

Question. Has there been any attempt made on the part of the people to find out who 

burned the school-house ? 

Answer. Not as I know of. I have not heard anything about it. 

Question. What, if anything, do you know of acolored man being killed at La Layette, 
the county seat-of Chambers County ? 

Answer. That was in the time of the meeting. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was last year, before the election. 

Question. What was his name? 

Answer. I don’t know his name; I never heard his name called ; I know he waskilled, 
that was all. They got up a meeting there. 

Question. What kind of a meeting, a political meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; speaking. 

Question. Was he in the meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he killed while he was in the meeting, or going home? 

Answer. He was killed while he was in the meeting. 

Question. Who-was addressing the meeting ? 

Answer. I don’t know the colored man, but it was a colored man; I don’t know his 
name. 

Question. Where was the meeting held? 

Answer. It was held out on—I don’t know how La Fayette sits from here—but it was 
held out on a little pine grove, a piece from town. 

Question. Not in a building ? 

Answer. No, sir, in a grove; they had a little stand. 

Question. Was it in the day-time or night ? 

Answer. Day-time. 

Question. Were you where he was killed ? 

Answer. No, sir; not right where he was killed. 

Question. Were. you at the meeting ? 

Answet. I was at the meeting when he was killed, but I never saw him after he was 
killed, nor before. 

Question. Go on and state the particulars just as you heard them at that time. 
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Answer. He was killed, and at the same time after he was killed I saw several others 
arrested and going to jail. 

Question. What were they arrested for—for killing this colored man? 

Answer. No, sir, it was a white man. killed the colored man; they did not arrest 
him; the man that killed the colored man did not get arrested, but these other parties 
got arrested, and were putin jail. I know that much. That was before the election 
came 0 

Question. If I understand you, a white man killed the colored person, whose name 
you cannot remember, and several colored men who were attending this political meet- 
ing were arrested by the white men and taken to jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know on what account they were arrested—what was charged 
against them ? 

“Answer. I don’t knosy what they had charged. Iknow they were arrested right away 
and carried. to jail. 

Question. Had they misbehaved themselves ? 

Answer. Not as I know of. 

Question. You were in the meeting ? 

Answer. I was not exactly at the meeting when it commenced ; I was there after the 
man got killed, and I saw them going to jail with these other men. I know some of 
the men they put in jail. | 

Question. What was the name of the white man that killed this colored man? 

Answer. Bill Adams. 

Question. What was his excuse for killing this man ? 

Answer. I never heard. 

Question. You say nothing has ever been done with him from that time to this? 

answer. Notas I know of. I have not heard anything. 

Question. How long were the colored men Kept in jail? 

Answer. There was one kept in there until this year. If I am not mistaken he was 
kept in there until about June, I think. Allston;Askew, I think, was the last one 
came out, and if he came out at all he came out very late in this year. 

Question. Did they ever have a trial? 

Answer. I dow’t know whether they ever did or not; it is out of my power to say 
that. 

‘Question. Was there a disturbance at the meeting, did you understand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think there was a disturbance at the meeting, but how it got up 
I don’t know, only a man was killed. 

Question. What was the politics of this Bill Adams? Was he a republican or demo- 
crat ? 

Answer. He was a democrat, I think; in fact, I don’t know the politics of either one 
of them. 

Question. How long was this mass meeting, you speak of, before the election ? 

Answer. You know about the time the election came off, afterward ; you can tell the 
day of the month better than I can. 

Question. The election was on the 8th of November ; ow long was this before that? 

Answer. This was a meeting intended for the election ; I didn’t notice the number of 
days; I didn’t think I would be called up for anything of the sort, and this was all a 
kind of a frightening thing when that man got killed, and I wasn’t paying attention to 
such things as that. 

Question. Do you know of any other colored men being killed? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did the republicans have any torch-light procession that night ? 

Answer. No, sir; the republicans did not. After the election was off the white 
people got up a torch- light procession. 

Question. The white people got up a torch-light procession ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did that procession abuse anybody ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they abused a man; they went down to a man’s house with their 
torches and they cursed him and shot through his house, and threw a torch over on 
the house, and some one slipped in and got it off; some man went in and got it off; 
they coaxed him to come out; he happened not to be in his house. 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer. Mr. Isaac Hyman. 

Question. A white man or a colored man ? 

Answer. White man. 

Question. Was he.a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he take an active part in the election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What other house did this procession visit ? 
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Answer. I don’t Know exactly; I think at Mr. John Ward’s. 

Question. What was done? 

Answer, That was about what they did; they shot through the house, and curs: 
him; deviled around as long as: they wanted to, and came out and called hi 
a damned radical son of a bitch, a nigger-loving son of a bitch. 


By Mr. Biarr: 
Question. Was this Hyman? 


Answer. It was at his dwelling they were talking; they did not show him any 
respect in the procession at all. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did they break open his door? 

Answer. Not at that time. 

Question. Did they after that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; somebody did after that. 

Question. Tell the committee all about it. | 

Answer. This was done after that procession was over; they came on the Christmas 
eve night; he was gone to supper, and called me and told me to stay in the office until 
he came back, and mind the fire—--it was a very cold night and dark—until he came 
back from supper; while he was gone to supper there came a crowd of men to the 
gate and hollered very loud, “ Hello, God damn you.” I stepped to the door and 
opened the hall door next to the street, and he says, “ God damn you, if you cannot 
answer, I will make you answer,” and I got to the door, and locked the door and the 
office door, and carried the keys in my hand, and slipped out of the back door, and 
they broke open the door and entered. 

Question. How ? | 

Answer. They broke the chain bolt at the top, and split off the bottom piece, where 
it was held by the bolt. When I locked it I kept right on to the back door, and 
slipped under the house. Isaw after they used that kind of language that I had bet- 
ter not stay there, no matter whether I was white or black, or who I was—‘‘ God 
damn you, if you don’t answer I will make you answer.” 

Question. What threats did they make ? 

Answer. They broke on in the house, and went in; by that time Mr. Hyman’s dog 
got afoul of them, and he says, “‘ God damn you, I don’t want you, nor own you. God 
daimn you, bring your master, I want to kill him; he is the one I want to see.” 

Question. How Jarge was this crowd ? 

Answer. Six or seven deep. 

Question. Did you notice whether they had disguises on ? 

Answer. I never got to see owe of their faces. 

Question. How long did they stay there ? 

Answer. About three-quarters of an hour or an hour. He did not hurry back from 
supper, and they staid and waited for him. 

Question. Did they wait until he came ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were there when he came, 

Question. What did they say to him ? | | 

Answer. They didn’t say nothing to him; I was squatting under the side of the 
house, and I heard him go and snap his fingers to his dog, that went to meet him, and 
I crawled to the front side of the steps, and near the step he stopped, and when 
he came he spoke to me, only a word, “ What are you doing there?” I whispered to 
him, “‘ Don’t go in there ; your house is full of men.” He didn’t pay any attention, and 
walked up the steps. I run before him, and grabbed him by the shoulder, and whis- 
pered to him, “It will not do to go in there; they might kill you; they broke open the 
house and went in.” He started in, and I had to pull him off to carry him off, to keep 
him from going in; he stood and studied a while, and went on back. 

Question. Was he deputy revenue collector of that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the same office that he commands now. 

Question. This was his office that they broke into? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So they never got to see him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How far was his house from the office? 7 

Answer. His office? he had the whole lot, and his office was in the front room, right 
at the gate. 

Question. You have spoken about the Ku-Klux. Did you ever see the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I never saw them no further than for sure to know who they were. I have 
see mer walking, off in the dark, and people that was them, but I never saw tnvir 
faces, nor saw one fixed up. 

Question. Was it understood that there were a good many of them in Chambers 
County ? 
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_ Answer. Yes, sir; I have seen a heap of black men, that I didn’t know, and don’t 
know yet, since I have been in Lee County, that said they had left Chambers on 
acount of the Ku-Klux. 

Question. What did they tell you the Ku-Klux did to them ? 

Answer. They said if they worked at a place this year, and came out at the end of 
the year and didn’t get nothing, and didn’t feel like working there, the Ku-Klux 
would come and make them work there, whether or not, and so they ran away. 

Question. Did they speak of having been whipped—any of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said they whipped them, and they ran away to keep from be- 
ing whipped. 

Question. How many of them told you that they had been whipped ? 

Answer. There has been a good many, first and last, during last year and this year— 
a good many of them. 

Question. Is the whipping kept up this year? 

Answer. Ihave not heard so much talk of it this year as I did last; you see I live in 
the town this year ; last year I lived in the country. 

Question. Are you pretty well acquainted with the colored men of Chambers 
County ? 

Answer. No, sir; no great deal. 

Question. Did those that you talked with tell you they were afraid to vote their sen- 
timents ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard men say, at the time the election was going on, that 
the whole county of colored people was republican people, and that the best part of . 
them were afraid to vote their sentiments about it for fear they would get hurt. 

Question. Do you know how much falling off there was on the vote of that county 
on account of their staying away? 

Answer. I judged from three to four hundred, from what they say, but you know a 
good many people lives in a county. 

Question. Do you know of any other acts of violence within the last two years, be- 

sides these you have stated ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have heard of a good many, but you do not know them? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not know them. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You spoke of Mr. Ward; what did those men do to him? 

Answer..The night they came there I did not see them at his house, only I heard 
they did get around there; I saw them at Mr. Hyman’s house. 

Question. Where did Mr. Hyman live at this time? 

Answer. He lived right on the line of Alabama and Geor gia. 

Question. In Bluffston ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What became cof the teacher that was teaching that school? 

Answer. She went clear off. I Lave never heard of her since. 

Question. What was the colored man’s name that was killed at that time ? 

Answer. America Tramblies. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you know of any colored school-houses being burned ? 

Answer. There were two burned up in Chambers County, as I told you. I 
don’t know who built them; the regular people owned them before. I don’t know 
who built them, but I know they were burned down. 

Question. Two colored schools? 

Answer. They said there was a school-house and a church. I know very well that 
they didn’t have any colored church; I staid up there a year. 

Question. Were both of them purned last year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think one was burned the early part of the year, and the other 
along after the man was killed. 

Question. Are the white people up there opposed to colored schools? 

Answer. Very much. 

Question. Are they opposed to colored churches ? 


Answer. I don’t know whether they are or not. I didn’t hear them say anything 
about it. 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. Was this white woman, who taught the school, living in the house of 
America Tramblies ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Was she there at the time he was killed ? 


Answer. Yes, sir; she was in the back room with his daughters, setting copies for 
them. 
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Question. Was it ever known who killed him? 

Answer. No, six; not as I heard. 

Question. What were the circumstances attending it? 

Answer. Sir? 

Question. How did it happen? 

Answer. I don’t know that. They just took a prejudice to kill him, and because he 
was boarding her and was a republican, aud they had an objection toit. He was a 
minister of the Gospel, and I never heard anything amiss of him. Both qualities and 
classes of people, democrats and radicals, spoke well of him—that he was an honest, 
kind-hearted man—a minister of the Gospel. Inever heard anything against him 
until he was killed. They said the men just walked in and killed him in his bed. 

Question. How many were there? 

Answer. I never heard how many. 

Question. Were they disguised ? 

Answer. They said they were. 

Question. How do you know anything about it; were you there? 

Answer. I wasn’t at his house; I heard it. 

Question. Who from ? 

A a From everybody—everybody that lived in that neighborhood, white and 
ac 

Question. It was not known who killed him? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Nor why he was killed? 

Answer. That is what they said—that he was | kcilled—them that I heard talking 
about it, and that was the most of the statement that was given, that it was for board- 
ing that school-teacher and being a strong republican. That is all I ever heard of it. 

Question. Who did you hear say that? 

Answer. 1 heard so many I couldn’t go on and tell; and I heard a heap of white peo- 
ple say he was one of the ‘leading negroes of the republican party. 

Question. You heard them say he was a leader of the republican party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear them say he was killed because-he was? 

Answer. No, sir; but I heard his color say he was killed for that; the principal part 
of the county, the colored people, all laid it to that ; that he was killed because he was 
a republican and boarding that woman. 

Question. That is, they thought so? 

Answer. Ireckon so. That is what they put it to. Iam stating what I heard. 

Question. If they did not know who killed him, how could they tell what he was 
killed for ? 

Answer. That is what they said he was killed for. I know he was killed, and the old 
woman was run off through the woods. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. The school mistress ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BucCKLEY: 
Question. She got frightened and ran off that same night? 
Answer. Yes, sir, and the children; and one of his sons got shot. 
Question. The same night? 
Answer. The same night. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. One of this colored preacher’s sons got shot? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question? Do you know where she went to after that? 
Answer. I heard she went to La Fayette and reported it, and got her situation and 
went back to West Point; but she didn’t do any more business after that. 
Question. She came from Georgia up to Fredonia? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Was it said that she was sleeping with this man? 
Answer. No, sir; this man was in the bed with his wife, I am told. Him and his 
wife im one room, ’and his daughters and the school-teacher was in the other room. 
Question. What was the name of the school mistress? | 
Answer. I don’t know, sir. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was she teaching a public school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Employed by the State? | | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think that was what she was teaching; she could not get board 
anywhere else but at his house. : } 

Question. The white people wouldn’t board her ? 

Answer. They wouldn’t board her. 





MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 18, 1871. 
JOHN TAYLOE COLEMAN sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Please state your residence and occupation. 

Answer. My residence is Demopolis, Marengo County, Alabama; Iam a mail-agent; 
I suppose I did not lose my citizenship by being on the North and South road here. 

Question. You mean you are a mail-route agent ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you held that position ? 

Answer. I think I received my commission in January last. 

Question. What was your first road ? 

Answer. I was first assigned to duty on the road from Selma, Alabama, to Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

@uestion. How long were you upon that road ? 

Answer. I think I was there, sir, about two weeks, as near as J can remember. 

Question. What was your next route ? 
mera My present route from here to Colera, on the South and North Alabama | 

ailroad. 

Question. While you were running on the route from Selma to Meridian, were you 
ever disturbed in the performance of your duty? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State the particulars of that disturbance. 

Answer. In February last, between the 16th and the last of the month, the exact date 
can be found by reference to the Post-Office Department at Washington, at Kewaunee Sta- 
tion, or Kewaunee Wood-pile, in Mississippi; I was making up my mail, that is, closing 
up my mails, for Meridian, Mississippi ; and if you all know the position of mail-cars, you 
know how they are fixed; I stood with my back to the entrance, to the door that leads 
into the mail-car, all the time. I felt a pressure on my shoulders, as if some one had 
come in and laid his hand on my shoulder. I turned around and there stood a man dis- 
guised from head to foot in a gown that was drawn together at the top, just like a 
common tobacco-bag, and it just fell over him and nearly reached to his feet, and was 
bound around with red—around the eyes and mouth in some way. The plan of the 
disguise was white. If there was any other red about it I don’t remember it. Ishould 
have stated that he stood in this position with a pistol in each hand, with his arms 
extended toward me, and as I turned around I came right upon these two pistols. 

Question. What did he say to you? 3 

Answer. Of course 1 was very much frightened, and I halloed to him not to shoot. 
He stepped back as I turned around, aud I shut the door, and he called to me, “ Who 
isin there?” I says, ‘‘The express agent is in there.” The express agent and myself 
are the only two persons in that part of the train at all, and itis a night train. Mr. 
Flemming, the express agent, had come in there and asked me to let him come and 
lie down by the stove where he would be warm. I answered, ‘ The express agent is 
in there.” He says, “ Open the door.” I opened the door. He says, “‘Come forward, 
Mr. Express Agent.” Mr. Flemming got up, then, and walked in, and this man re- 
marked to me, “ Do you know where this is?” I says, ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ What place is it ?” 
he asked. I says, “ Kewaunee Wood-pile,” or ‘Kewaunee Station.” He says, “You 
are perhaps aware that there was a mail agent killed here, shot right here at this 
place.” I told him I was awart of that fact. He says, “You, in your actions, will 
govern yourself in such a way that you will attend to your own business and nobody 
else’s, or else you will look out for the same fate.” He then commenced some sort of 
mystical flourishes with his pistols and shoved them up against me. I think one of 
them was capped and the other was not, because he snapped it several times in my 
face, and in the express agent’s face, and against my person also. 

Question. He shoved them against you and the express agent, both? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Flemming. 

Question. What else occurred ? 
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Answer. He then went out, and in a few minutes returned again and went through 
the same performance, flourishing his pistols, and shoving them up against my person, 
and snapping one of them several times. The other one I thought was capped. 

Question. Did he repeat his threats ? 

Answer. Not at that time. He remarked, “Just keep quiet; I don’t wish any noise 
made. Pll not harm you now.” 

Question. Was this after night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How late in the night ? 

Answer. It was about half-past 10 o’clock. 

Question. Was the night light or dark ? 

Answer. It was rather stormy night, to the best of my recollection. It was in Feb- 
ruary; the exact date could be ascertained at the Selma office. 

‘Question. Did you see any of his confederates ? | 

Answer. I saw no other disguised men. The train was full of men that night. It 
was a very few nights before that Meridian riot, and they were going down that night. 
They were expecting, so they said, there would be trouble in Meridian, and said that 
they were going down there to help out. 

Question. Did you hear that? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard that on the train. 

Question. You heard men aboard the train say that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question: Were they strangers to you? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Undisguised or disguised ? 

oo Undisguised; they were strangers. I didn’t hear the disguised man say 
that. | 
_ Question. Do you know whether he got on the train at Kewaunee Station or was 
aboard before? | 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Where did he disappear? 

Answer. He went back as if he was going into the passenger-car through the bag- 

age-car. 
Question. Did you go through the cars afterwards? 

Answer. No, sir; I never left my mail-car. 

Question. Do you know, from information, that there were disguised men on that 
train that night? | 

Answer. No, sir; I only saw this one. He said, “It is not worth while tu do any- 
thing. I could have a thousand men in fifteen minutes; they are all out here in the 
woods.” That is all he said about that. | 

Question. You were running westward ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far from Meridian ? 

Answer. It is twenty-seven miles from York Station to Meridian, and I was between 
five and seven miles west of York. In about four days or a week perhaps after that— 
I didn’t leave my route then—returning from Meridian, at York Station [ was informed 
by the watchman, and telegraph operator, and train conductor, and baggage-master, 
that there had been a party of disguised men—eighteen—watching my return from: 
Meridian, coming this way. That happened about four days or a week after that. 
We were behind time that morning going east, and near day—they said it was very 
near day—they got restless and left, and left this message for me: “ Tell Coleman, the 
new route agent on this route, to stay on the east side of the Bigbee River ”—that is 
on this side—“ and if he does not, he can decide to leave his shoe-string here with us.” 
That is exactly the language they used. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Whom did you get that from ? 
Answer. From the telegraph operator, the watchman, the conductor, and the 
baggage-master. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who did they say left that message with them for you? 

Answer. These eighteen disguised men. Mr. W. H. English was the conductor; he 
is now in Selma. e were behind time, and it was very near day, and they had to 
leave. They said they had seen a great many Ku-Klux, but these were the most desper- 
ate looking set they had seen. I went to Mr. English; we were friends, and had 
known éach other a considerable time, and I said, ‘“ Do you think there is any danger ?” 
He says, “I have not thought there was any danger heretofore; I have no policy in 
what I say, but I advise you not to go back there; they say no man under Mz. Hays’s 
patronage shall run over that rodd.” : 
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Question. He is the member of Congress from that district? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he secured my appointment. I did not see them. He said they 
had a cowhide for Mr. Hardy and Mr. Furguson, two young men on the road, and. 
that they were not to come back there on the road, and if they did they would whale 
them and hang them. That is what they meant by the shoe-string business. They 
warned me not to come back. 

Question. What attention did you give to this warning ? ? 

Answer. I left the route and was transferred to this. ‘place. I left the route at the 
suggestion and judgment of men who I believed would tell me the truth about any- 
thin 

Gibon Did you leave because of the apprehension that your life was in danger if 
you continued to run over that road as route-agent? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Do you believe they intented to kill you? 

Answer. I do; because they just before that killed a route-agent. 

Question. Who was that? 

Answer. Frank Diggs. 

Question. When was he killed? 

Answer. He was killed in October or November last. 

Question. Was he the mail-route agent on that road? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I took his place. 

Question. Was his appointment procured by Mr. Hays? 

Answer. I don’t know; I think not; I think it was secured by Mr. Buck. 

Question. At what point on the road was Mr. Diggs killed? 

Answer. Mr. Diggs was kilied at the exact place where these disguised men came to 
my car, at Kewaunee Wood-pile, and saidif I did not mind my business my fate would 
be Diges’s. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you recollect the circumstances of his death? 
Answer. No, sir; not of my own knowledge. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you understand that he was killed? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was shot; he was shot in his car ; the baggage-master witnessed 
the shot. He said the man walked up to the car with a double-barreled gun and shot 
him through the window. He shot him with eighteen buck-shots in the side and 
walked off and said “That is all right.” 

Question. Was that in the day-time or night-time ? 

Reva In the night; the baggage-master told me that; he said he was in five steps 
of it 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was this man disguised ? 
Answer. I think he was not. I think he said he was notdisguised. It was a man that 
did live over there. I think they toldme he was living at Liv ingston. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Was it known who the man was? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know the man. 

Question. You say he was known? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was known to the parties that lived over there. They told me 
he lived in Livingston. 

Question. Who; Diggs? 

Answer No, sir; ; the man that killed Diggs. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. The baggage- -master told you? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. That the man that killed Diggs lived in Livingston ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Did the baggage-master know who he was? 

Answer. Yes, sir; hedid. He told me his name, but I don’t remember it. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was any one ever taken up for the killing of Diggs? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Was any effort made, to your knowledge, to find out the murderer ? 

Answer. Not that I know of. I don’t know anything more about it than what I told 
you. 
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Question. You did not know this man whe assaulted and questioned you? 
Answer. I could not; he was disguised. 
Question. You did not know his voice? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. You saw no part of his face ? 7 
Answer. No, sir. I have not been over there since before the war and during the war. 
Question. State if you are a crippled man, and, if so, describe how ? 
a Answer. Iam a crippled man, with a left leg off, three inches and a half below the 
cnee. 
By Mr. BucKLky: 
Question. Were you born in the South? | 
aoe Yes, sir; raised in the State of Virginia, and came to Alabama November 21, 
1859. 
Question. Have you been living at Demopolis since then ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; Demopolis and Uniontown; they are near together. 
Question. Were you known in that section of country where you were assaulted ? 
Answer, No, sir; I cannot say that I was; that was in Mississippi; but I had beena 
colored school teacher in Demopolis for two years; and this conductor told me he 
guessed my active part in securing Mr. Hays’s election, and teaching colored children, 
was one of the reasons why I could not run there. I don’t know whether they told 
him that, but he told me so. 


By Mr. Buarre: 


Question. Who was that, the baggage-master ? 
Answer. No, sir; the conductor. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. W. H. English. 

Question. What was the baggage-master’s name ?. 
Answer. Sim Richardson. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 

Question. He told you the reason you could not run there was because you had been 
the teacher of a celored school and was a republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He did not say because I was a republican, but he said I could net 
run there under Mr. Hays’s patronage, which was equivalent to the same thing. 

Question. What was the offense of Mr. Diggs, and the reason he was killed? 

Answer. T never heard any given at all, only this in general remark—lI didn’t hear it 
from them, but on the train—that they did not intend to allow no negro route agents, 
or negro firemen, or negro brakesmen, which I know to be the fact; they did not allow 
them to run. 

Question. Was Diggs a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have heard them say that that was one of their laws—that no 
negro should be a fireman or brakesman. I noticed that no negro fireman or brakes- 
man did run over there while I was there. | 

Question. Is this the only time you have ever seen the Ku-Klux? 

' Answer. Yes, sir; that is the only time. I received a written message from them the 
other day. If I had a messenger, I could send up to my wife now, Mr. Buckley, and 
have it brought down. 

Question. ‘Will you tell the particulars of it? 

Answer. It reads in this way: “ Damn your soul, our Grand Cyclops has just arrived, 
and we learn from him that you recommend a negro route agent for our new road, 
which is the North and South Alabama Railroad. You may make up your mind, if he 
goes on, to stretch hemp.” [See page 1054. ] | 

Question. Where did you get that letter ? 

Answer. I got that from the Calera post-office. I opened the bag in the presence of 
the postmaster, who was in the crowd at the same time. I saw a letter addressed to 
me, and said, “ Where did this come from? Do you know?” He said, “It came 
through the regular channels of the office down the road between Selma and Calera. 
The postmaster was T. H. Thompson. 

Question. How was the letter signed ? 

Answer. By a number of men, I don’t remember who—the Grand Cytlops and a num- 
ber of fictitious names. I can have it here in a few minutes. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you recollect the date of it? 
Answey. I do not think it was dated. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were there any signs or insignia upon it ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; it was elaborately penciled off at the head of it with a coffin, a 
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stump, an owl sitting on it, and a dagger in it, and cross-bones, and a sword and skull, 
&c. It was on the day before the last State election, the general election; I don’t re- 
member the date. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. It was the 8th of November last. 

Answer. I went to the precinct of Linden, Marengo County, to distribute tickets and 
work for the election of my candidates, or my father’s candidates, the republican can- 
didates. On that day I was cursed and abused promiscuously, particularly by a man 
named Robinson, living in the neighborhood. They stood around a circle all day long 
nearly, with knives out, apparently whittling. 

Question. What did he say to you? 

Answer. General political argument and very abusive ; he cursed me a good many 
times and used abusive language. That evening when I left and got about a mile 
from town, in the Chickasabogue swamp, this man Robinson and a man named Saun- 
ders followed me to that place and inquired of a colored man in the buggy with me, 
where did he live. He knew very well where he lived, for he isan old settler. Charles 
Hall was the name of the colored man. He remarked, “Charlies, lam coming up to | 
where. you live.” He told him he lived on Mr. Coleman’ S plantation. He says, 
“Tam coming up there before long some of these nights, and I want to bring a rope 
with me; I want to purify the country. ” This was the man that had been abusing me 
all day long. While teaching school in Demopolis I received Ku-Klux notices that I 
might look out; that I would be hung at some midnight hour. 

Question. When was it'that you were teaching and received these notices ? 

Answer. I taught there in 1868 and 1869. 

Question. What did I understand was the purport of these threats, if you continued 
to teach a colored school ? 

Answer. No, sir; not if I continued, but if I did not mind what I was about. I 
didn’t know what ‘they meant, but they didn’t like my style, and if I didn’t mind what 
I was about I would be hung up at the midnight hour to the nearest limb. 

eri Do you know of any cause for this except that you were teaching a colored 
school 

Answer. I do not know of any cause at all, sir. Now, in relation to this Kewaunee 
Ku-Klux business over there, this conductor told me they said they had every 
man’s name down that had taken any prominent part in the republican party. Mr. 
W.H. English told me that. Another express agent, whose name I cannot rernember, 
but it was not Flemming, it was another messenger that ran at the same time, said that 
they had every man’s name down, and he says, ‘‘ Bill Jones in particular; we intend 
to kill him if it takes ten years to do it.” 

Question. Who is Bill Jones ? 

Answer. W. B. Jones, senator from the twenty-sixth Alabama district; and that if 
they ever caught him they intended to kill him, if it took ten years; him and 
Pierce Burton. 

Question. Who was Pierce Burton ? 

Answer. He was editor of the Southern Republican, printed in Demopolis, Alabama. 

Question. Is it still published there ? 

Answer. No, sir; he has discontinued the publication of it and left the State. He 
was severely beaten in Eutaw and received a Ku-Klux warning to leave in twenty- 
four hours, and he left about three days afterward. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 
Question. Was he the man nominated as lieutenant governor by the republican 
party ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were these officers of the train who gave you oe information relative to 
the Ku-Klux and their intentions republicans or democrats-? 

Answer. Democrats, sir. 

Question. What was the offense for which they were going to kill Bill Jones? 

Answer. For his politics. 

Question. Was there any other cause against either him or Burton than that they 
were leading republicans? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of any other. Dr. Jones was born and raised in Ma- 
rengo County. They said he was a damned negro lover and they intended to kill him 
if it took ten years to do it. 

Question. Have you any information as to any violence committed by men banded 
together in disguise in the western part of Alabama? 

‘Answer. N O, SIX ; I have no other information that I know of. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. At the time when this first assault was made upon yon did yousee any other 
disguised men about the train? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not. 

Question. From ‘what was said to you do you apprehend that there were other dis- 
guised men about there? 

Answer. From what was remarked to others, I would infer that there were about forty 
on that night who could have been disguised in a very short time. He remarked to 
me, ‘* You could do no good if I wanted to do you violence. I could raise a thousand 
men ta or twenty minutes; they are all out here, all about here, all in these 
woods 

Question. While-in that part of the State, did you hear of other persons being whipped 
or disturbed by disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir I heard it from others—from the baggage-master and the train hands. 
They said it was a common thing to take a negro fireman off and whip him, and threat- 
ened the engineer that if he brought him back again over there he might ‘look out for 
similar treatment. 

Question. You heard of similar instances of treatment on that road ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; not of my own knowledge, but I heard so. 

Nera Have you ever been molested in the discharge of your duties on this new 
road ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have been doing very well except this late warning. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What did you understand was the reason that these Ku-Klux were unwill- 
ing that colored men should be employed upon the train or upon the road? 

Answer. Social equality and republicanism. That is what they said. 

By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Where does this express dgent Flemming live? 

Answer. At Jacksonville. 

Question. In what part of the State is that ? 

Answer. Cherokee County, I think, on the Selma, Rome and Dalton Railroad. I think 
his name is J. H. Fiemming. He was in the car with me at the time. He has been 
relieved since that as express agent, but that ishishome. Isaw him not very long ago. 

Question. Where does the conductor on that train live? 

Answer. Mr. William H. English lives in Selma. He is conductor on the Selma and 
Meridian railroad then, Alabarha Central railroad now. He very distinctly remarked 
to me, “ They have determined that no man under Hays’s patronage shall run over 
here, ” and he advised me not to go back there at all; that he thought it was dangerous. 
I received a message from him and the watchman and the telegraph messenger. 

Question. Did he tell you so himself ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he told me so himself. I would like to have him here now. 

Question. What was the name of the baggage-master ? 

Answer. Mr. Sim Richardson. He is English’s brother-in-law. I don’t think his 
name is Sim, but he goes by that name. 

Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. He lives in Selma, or he did at the last advices. I think he is still baggage- 
master on that road. 

Question. What is the watchman’s name ? 

Answer. I do not know what his name is. 

Question. Is he on the road now? 

Answer. I think not. I think he killed his wife and his father-in-law in a difficulty, 
and has run off. I have heard his name, but I do not remember it now. Captain 
Dimick can tell it. The telegraph operator was named Charles something, I cannot 
think of the name; but the telegraph operator is still at the place, at York Station. 
You can find out his name ina very few minutes by sending down to the telegraph 
‘office here. It is Charley somebody; I have heard it fifty times. 

Question. You say all these men are democrats ? 

Answer. They expressed themselves that way. I don’t know whether the disguised 
man was a democrat or not. I don’t know what. he was. I don’t know anything now 
of who these disguised men were. ‘These men, whose names I give you, on the train, 
the baggage-master and conductor, and so on, were democrats. 

Question. Which baggage- -master was it sa Diggs killed ? 

Answer. The baggage-master belonging to Mr. Stanton’s road—the Alabama and 
Chattanooga Railroad. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer. I was over there only aout two or three weeks ago, as I stated, but I don’t 
remember bis name. Mr. English or Mr. Charley Marsh, now in this city, would re- 
member his name. Charley Marsh was the conductor on that road, and saw more of 
this man than I did. 
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By Mr. BucKLEY: 


Question. Is he in the city now? 

Answer. He was Sunday morning. He was conductor on the road, and I think he 
received some letters that if he did’t run the road another way he could not stay 
there. There was a conductor run off from there, a northern man. Mr. Charley Marsh 
could give the baggage-master’s name. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Where does Robinson live ? 

Answer. In Marengo County, near Linden, the county seat. 

Question. Is he there now ? 

Answer. I reckon so. 

Question. Where does Saunders live ? 

Answer. In that neighborhood. I don’t know either of them personally; the names 
were given to me. . 

Question. Is Charles Hall, the negro that rode with you, living there ? 

Answer. He lived on a plantation—my plantation; part of it is mine. It is an estate 
place, and I have an interest in it. He was living on it at that time, and he was on 
the same place with me. This man said I came there, and was a damned radical and a 
damned scoundrel, and was paid for what I was doing, and was working against my 
country. That was about the pith of his conversation, that and abuse. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Did you lose your leg in the confederate army ? 

Answer: No, sir; 1 lost my leg when I was, I think, about eighteen years old, in a 
thrashing-machine—in the horse-power of a thrashing-machine—in the State of Vir- 
gina. General Blair, the name of that baggage-master I remember now; it is 
Goodloe. | 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Where does he live ? 
Answer. I think in Meridian. 





“Dam Your Soul. The Horrible Sepulchre and Bloody: Moon has at last arrived. 
Some live to-day to-morrow “ Die.” We the undersigned understand through our 
Grand “ Cyclops” that you have recommended a big Black Nigger for Male agent on 
our nu rode; wel, sir, Jest you understand in time if he gets on the rode you can 
make up your mind to pull roape. If you have any thing to say in regard to the 
Matter, meet the Grand Cyclops and Conclave at Den No. 4 at 12 o’clock midnight, 
Oct. 1st, 1871. | | 

‘When you are in Calera we warn you to hold your tounge and not speak so much 
with your mouth or otherwise you will be taken on supprise and led out by the Klan 
and learnt to stretch hemp. Beware. Beware. Beware. Beware. 

(Signed) “PHILLIP ISENBAUM, 
“ Grand Cyclops. 
“JOHN BANKSTOWN. 
“ESAU DAVES. 
“MARCUS THOMAS. 
| : “BLOODY BONES. 
“You know who. And all others of the Klan.” 
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| MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 18, 1871. 
WILLIAM R. NOBLE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Will you please state to the committee your residence and occupation ? 
Answer. I live in Montgomery. Iam chief clerk in the auditor’s office. | 
Question. You are familiar, are you, with the records of that office? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you been ia your present position ? 

Answer. Since July, 1868. 

Question. That is, since this State was readmitted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Noble, there have been some charges of wasteful expenditures of public 
moneys in this State, and the committee desire to get from you some statements as to 
the receipts and expenditures of public moneys at the times of the close of the war, of 
the readmission of the State, and at the present time. If you have any knowledge 
pertaining to the State indebtedness for the years 1865, 1866, 1867, up to July, 1868, 
we would be glad to have you give such information to the committee. - 

Answer. The bonded debt on the 30th of September of this year was $5,442,300. 

Question. At what period was that? 

Answer. That was for the fiscal year ending the 30th of September, 1871. 

Question. Is the auditor of this State required by law to make an annual report? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where is the auditor of the State at present ? 
Answer. He left for New York City on Monday last. As to the bonded debt for 1865, 
pial was due in London $688,000; in New York $168,000; due in 1883 in New York 
1,941,000. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Can you give the aggregate State debt without giving the items ? 

Answer. These three amounts will make up the aggregate $2,797,000. One million 
nine hundred and forty-one thousand dollars were issued iv 1866. They were bonds that 
fell due in 1863 and were renewed in 1866, and they now fall due in 1883. They only 
run seventeen years from the date of issue. Ido not think I can give the inforina- 
tion exactly in regard to these. The bonds that fell due after the close of the war 
were renewed, but I cannot tell from the record which I have here whether they 
were old or new bonds. . 

a aga Can you give us the total amount of the bonded debt of the State at this 
time ? | 

Answer. I cannot give it for 1865 without going to the office to see the record of the 
original register of bonds. 

Plate adie Can you give it for July, 1868, the date when the constitution went into 
effect ? 

Answer. Four million eight hundred and thirty-eight thousand four hundred dol- 
lars. That is, when the new constitution was adopted. On the 30th of September, 
1870, the bonded debt amounted to $5,382,800. The bonded debt at present—30th of 
September, 1871—is $5,442,300. That is the actual bonded debt of the State. 

Question. Do you know what issue of bonds has been made since the present State 
gavernment has gone into operation ? 

Answer. Since 1868 ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Five hundred thousand dollars of State bonds. Of that amount there has 
been $499,000 sald, and $1,000 remaining on hand. 

Question. Do you know the other indebtedness of the State in July, 1868 ? 

Answer. On the 24th of July, 1868, there wag due for temporary loans $109,350, and 
accrued interest on trust funds for the years 1866 and 1867, $245,411 46. That was the 
amount that had to be provided for in money. 

Question. Was there any interest on the public debt of the State falling due at that 
time or soon after? 

Answer. There was the interest on the bonded debt falling due in November. 

Question. November, 1868 ? 

Answer. November, 1868, $64,570. 

Question. Any interest falling due in January of the following year? 

Answer. The interest on the bonded debt due January 1, 1869, was $68,467. There 
was at the same time interest due on trust funds for school purposes that fell due on 
the 1st of December, 1868, at the beginning of the scholastic year of this State. 

Question. Do you recollect the amount of that fund? 

Answer. I have not the amount down here; it was $220,000, or over. 
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cedia Was there any other indebtedness that the new government had to pro- 
vide for ? , 

Answer. None but small amounts, amounting, perhaps, to $10,000, that were due before 
the 24th July, 1868. 

Question. Will you state the preparation made for the payment of this indebtedness 
of which you have spoken ? Was a temporary loan effected for the purpose ? 

Answer. There were temporary loans negotiated, by Governor Smith, of small amounts; 
J have not the information with me to give the exact amount. | 

. Question. Will you state the total amount of receipts and expenditures for the years 
1869 and 1870 ? 

Answer. The receipts for the fiscal year ending 30th September, 1869, were $1,306,311 38. 
Of that amount, there were $498,748 04 received from the sale of Alabama bonds, and 
$120,000 from temporary loans. The disbursements were $1,394,960 30. 

— Question. Is that for 1869 ? 

Answer. For the year 1869. For the year ending 30th September, 1870, the receipts 
were $1,283,586 52. The disbursements were $1,366,398 85. 

Question. What was the balance at the close of the fiscal year? 

Answer. The balance in the treasury on the 30th September, 1870, was $44,325 85. 

Question. That was about two months, or one month, before Governor Lindsay was 
inaugurated. 

Answer. It was nearly two months before the inauguration of the present governor. 

Question. You spoke of some trust funds. Explain to the committee, Mr. Noble, 
what those trust funds are, and how they have been used. 

Answer. Under an act of Congress of March 2, 1827, I think, the State received educa- 
tional funds, known as the sixteenth section funds. There was due the sixteenth 
section fund on the ist of December, 1860, $1,499,343 83; there was due the valueless 
sixteenth section fund, $97,091 21; there was due what was called the university fund, 
$300,000, making a total of $1,896,435 04. The surplus revenue fund, under the act of 
Congress of 23d June, 1836, was $669,086 80. The interest on this last amount is a part of 
the educational fund of this State. On the 30th September, 1871, the total amount 
due by the State to the educational fund was $2,795,995 05. That amount includes 
the surplus revenue fund not included in the other total. The increase of the different 
education funds came from the sixteenth section fund which was turned into the 
treasury and credited to the educational fund, and then. the State paid the schools 
8 per cent. on the amount. 

Question. That 8 per cent. is to be raised now by taxation on this amount you have 
just named ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do I understand you that the State had sold the sixteenth section of every 
congressional township, commonly known as the school section, had collected the 
money, and the money had been paid into the State treasury, and the State had used 
that money and paid interest at the rate of 8 per cent. on it to the inhabitants of 
the different townships upon the fund thus collected and used ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. And the same with the United States surplus revenue fund granted in 1836? 

Answer. The State assumed that as a debt also, and paid interest on the amount to 
the schools, and money now paid for sixteenth sections, or notes that are being paid 
now with interest, goes into the general fund of the treasury, and the school fund is 
credited with eight per cent. from year to year on amount paid in each year. 

Question. So that the entire purchase-money upon the sale of these school sections 
has not been collected yet? 

Answer. No, sir; small amounts are still being collected ? 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Do you know what the rate of taxation upon property was here during 
1868, 1869, and 1870? . 

Answer. The rate of taxation on the assessment for 1868-was three-tenths of one per 
cent. That was under the revenue law of 186667. The legislature, at its first session 
of 1868, legalized the assessment of 1868, with the exception of the poll-tax, which 
was cut down to a dollar and a half in compliance with the requirements of the con- 
stitution. The other assessment remained the same. 

Question. Do you know what the assessment was in 1869-70 ? 

Answer. On the 31st day of December, 1868, the rate of taxation was raised to three- 
fourths of one per cent., and that was the estimate made on all the taxable property 
in the State, an ad valorem tax for 1869, and the same rate of taxation remained for 
the year 1870. The revenue from the assessment of 1870 has been collected nearly ; 
some balances are out yet. 
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Question. Did the income from taxation during the years 1865, 1866, and 1867 meet 
the public expenditures of the State? 

Answer. No, sir; they did not. | 

Question. Can you tell us how far short in these years the income fell of meeting the 
expenditures ? 

Answer. The auditor’s report for-the year ending 30th September, 1870, gives the per 
cent. of receipts from taxes and licenses for the years 1860, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
and 1870. The receipts from taxation and licenses for 1868 were $1,782,982 43; the 
disbursements in payment of claims against the State, not including repayments of 
temporary loans, were $2,233,781 97. For 1865 the receipts from the same sources were 
$1,626,782 93, and the disbursements were $2,282,355 97. In 1866 the receipts—and I 
will remark that all of these receipts are from taxation and licenses, and the dis- 
bursements are for the payment of legitimate claims against the State—in 1866 the 
receipts were $62,967 80, the disbursements $606,494 39. For 1867 the receipts were 
$691,048 86; the disbursements were $819,434 &. For 1868 the receipts were $724,760 56; 
the disbursements $1,066,800 24. For 1869 the receipts were $686,451 02; the disburse- 
ments were $1,286,231. For 1870 the receipts were $1,242,261 25; the disbursements 
were $1,336, 398 85. | . 

Question. In that year the receipts met the expenditures, did they ? 

Answer. Not quite. 

Question. How was the rate of taxation that year? Three-fourths of one per cent.? 

Answer. Three fourths of one per cent. 

Question. How were the revenue laws altered last winter ? 

Answer. The tax on real and personal property was reduced to one-half of one per cent. 

Question. How have the taxes been collected for the last year? Is there a large 
delinquent tax ? 

Answer. There are very close collections this last year of the assessment of 1870, 
closer than for years past, I think. 

Question. This fiscal year closes the 30th of last month ? 

Answer. The 30th of September. | 

Quéstion. State the condition of the treasury at the present time. 

Answer. Ou the 30th of September, 1871, there were outstanding auditor’s warrants 
to the amount of $217,622 32. There is also outstanding $300,000 of State certiticates, 
issued in 1866 or 1867. 

Question. Do you mean the Patton money? 

Answer. It is what is called State money; they are evidences of debt; they are State 
certificates issued under an act of the legislature of 1866-’67. | - 

Question. How does this compare with the indebtedness of the State one year ago? 

Answer. The balance in the treasury on the 30th of September, 1870, as shown by the 
records of the auditor’s office, was $44,325 85. The actual balance in the treasury 
amounted to something over $53,000, from warrants not presented at the treasury for 
payment, leaving the treasurer’s balance larger than the auditor’s. The outstanding 
warrants that had not been presented on the 30th September, 1870, were $9,260 01, 

Question. The auditor is required to make a report by an act of the legislature is he? 

Answer. Under the provisions of the code he is. | 

Question. And to keep a list of the expenditures of the State? — 

Answer. Yes, sir; also to keep an account of all the receipts into the State treasury. 

Question. He kmows, therefare, how every dollar of money is paid out? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the money is paid out on the warrant of the auditor upon the 
treasurer. When claims are presented to the auditor, and found correct, a warrant is 
drawn by the auditor upon the treasurer for the amount. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Was there an appropriation of two or three millions of bonds to what is 
known as the Staunton road in this State? 

Answer, Yes, sir; there was an act of the legislature authorizing and directing the 
governor to issue two millions of State bonds for railroad purposes to the Alabama and 
Chattanooga Railroad. | i 

Question. When was the act passed ? 

Answer. I think atthe session of 1869~70. | 

Question. Is that amount of bonds included in your estimate? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Why not? 

Answer. It is considered as a contingent liability only of the State, and not included 
in the actual bonded debt of the State. It is included in the report of the auditor for 
this fiscal year, among the contingent liabilities of the State, with the indorsed bonds 
of that road and others. a. 

Question. Nevertheless, these bonds are State bouds, and have been delivered out un- 
der that act? ek : 

Answer. I have never seen a copy of the bonds. It is my impression that they are 


67 A 
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State bonds, signed by the governor and treasurer of the State, I think, and by each of 
the trustees of the railroad. 

Question. In what sense can they be callet contingent liabilities? Did not the act 
make them a donation to that road on certain terms? 

Answer. I have not studied the act very carefully, but my impression is, that they 
are to be paid by the railroad company, and only become a State debt when the rail- 
road company fails to pay, and they are paid by the government. 

Question. Has not the railroad company actually failed to pay ? 

Answer, There is no record in the office of the auditor that the company has failed to 
pay the interest on their bonds at all. 

Question. Tow many additional bonds were indorsed by the State for that and other 
railroads ? 

Answer. I have not the memorandum of that with me. The laws requiring the in- 
dorsement of railroad bonds do not require the auditor to keep a record of them ; nor 
does he know, except from information received from the governor, what bonds are 
indorsed. I have down in the hands of the State printer a statement showing the 
amount of bonds indorsed for each railroad, which I can get if the committee desire it. 

Question. There is, as I understand it, a general Jaw authorizing and requiring the 
State to indorse bonds of any railroads commenced and put in operation, upon which 
there is a certain amount of work done? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the amount which they indorse—how much per mile? 

Answer. Sixteen thousand dollars per mile. 

Question. What railroads have received the indorsement of the State? 

Answer. I cannot recollect the names of them now. There are some eight or ten. 

Question. You do not remember the amount which has been indorsed for these 
roads 3 ? 

Answer. No, sir. I can get the exact amount in a very few minutes, if your commit- 
tee desire it. . 

Question. Have any of these railroads made default upon their bonds ? 

Answer. None, so far as the auditor is informed. The Alabama and Chattanooga 
road failed to pay the interest, it is said, and the amount necessary to pay the interest 
has been raised by the governor; so it is reported, but that I know nothing of except 
from hearsay. 

Question. In that case of contingent lability, the liability has already accrned ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know how that would be considered. The governor has not 
drawn a cent from the State treasury to pay interest on these bonds. 

Question. In what way has he provided for them ? 

Answer. I have heard it said that he had made a temporary loan in New York, or 

raised the money there in some manner, 

Question. Was he authorized by law to do this? 

Answer. I am not prepared to say. I have never studied the law in regard to that. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you recollect how the State is secured against any loss by reason of these 
bonds, and what kind of a lien is provided upon the roads ? 

Answer. The State, think, holds the first mortgage on the Alabama and Chattanooga 
road on the rolling stock and road-bed, and certain lands belonging to the road. 

Question. How is it as to these other roads to which the State has issued bonds; ; is 
there a similar lien? 

Answer. I think the State has a similar lien on all of them—a first mortgage on all 
the property of the road. 

Question. Is this aid evn to unfinished railroads, to enable them to complete their 
roads and to equip them ? 

Answer, I think itis. I would like to say there was aloan made to the Montgomery 
and Eufaula Railroad Company of $300,000, which was recorded in the office of the 
auditor, and signed by the governor, auditor, and treasurer, as the law requires. 


By Mr. BuckLry 


Question. The ie eae of that road has promptly paid the interest, has he not? 
Answer. I think he has. I have heard nothing to the contrary. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Is the security supposed to be ample to save the State from any eventual 
loss by reason of her bonds? | 

Answer. I think it is generally considered so. There is a great difference of opinion. 
however, in regard to the Alabama and Chattanooga Road. Ihave heard quite a num. 
ber of persons, who were familiar with the road, say that the State would not, in thei 
. opinion, lose anything by the indorsement. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. That road is built entirely, I believe ? 
Answer. It is completed through. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Has the State any lien upon the machine-shops, depots, and other buildings 
erected at Chattanooga ? 

Answer. 1 understand the lien or first mortgage to cover all the property of the read. 
in the States of Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 18, 1871. 
CULLEN A. BATTLE sworn and examined. 


The CHarrMAN. As General Battle was subpoenaed by the minority of the committee, 
his examination will be conducted by General Blair. — 


By Mr. Bua: 


Question. Please state where you reside. 

Answer. I reside at Tuskegee, Macon County, Alabama. 

Question. How long have you resided there, General ? 

Answer. About twenty years, sir. 

Question. I believe you were in the confederate service ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | : 

Question. Did you serve as a general officer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Ientered the confederacy as a private and came out as a major 
general, and held all positions intermediate above the grade of major. I held no po- 
sition lower than major ; I was elected to that from the ranks. 

Question. Have you resided constantly in Macon since the war closed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Question. What is your profession now ? 

Answer. The profession of the law, sir; though for the most part since the war I 
have been engaged in planting, up to the last year. J am not planting now. 

Question. We have had some testimony before the committee as to some disturbances 
in your county, given by a negro man who calls himself James H. Alston. He made a 
statement here that he was fired upon and wounded in his house. Were there 
any persons arrested for that outrage ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Please state who they were. | 5 

Answer. There were five negroes arrested—I think five. I will try to give you their 
names. John Adams; Joe Fitzpatrick; Richmond Campbell; a man by the name of 
Marquis ; his first name is Marquis; his surname I cannot recall. I think his name 
is Marquis Allen. The other name, if there were five, has entirely escaped me. 

Question. Were these men arrested upon affidavit ? 

Answer. They were arrested upon the affidavit of Alston. 

Question. What was the purport of the affidavit? 

Answer. The purport of it was that he had been shot, and that he believed that these 
were the parties who shot him. 

Question. Were those parties ever tried ? 

Answer. They had a preliminary trial, sir. 

Question. What was developed in the preliminary trial ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it was developed in that preliminary trial that there had been a 
series of political meetings held over at a church known as Zion church, near there : 
they were republicans; that there were two factions of that party; and that John 
Adams was cousidered as one of the leaders of the faction opposed to Alston. They had 
held.a meeting on the night upon which this shooting occurred, which was represented 
as being boisterous in its nature. The specific threats that were stated to have been 
made I do not remember. I just remember the general characteristics of the meeting. 
It was stated that after the adjournment of the meeting, I think about half an hour 
after the adjournment, and just after Alston had gone home and undressed and was 
going to bed, the firing in which he was wounded took place. 

Question. Was this the only circumstance that tended to implicate these negroes in 
the assault ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir, all that I am aware of. | 

Question. Was it believed by the negroes especially, that these men were guilty ? 

Answer. By the negroes of the community ? 

Question. Yes. | 

Answer. Jam not prepared to say, sir.. I think the sentiment was rather divided, 
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and I am inclined to think that the prevailing opinion among the negroes was that 
they were not guilty. 

Question. Was there not a tumult ainong them ?% 

Answer. Very great, sir, immediately following. 

Question. Did a large body of negroes get together for the purpose of taking ven- 
geance upon these negroes ? 

Answer. Well, a large body of negroes assembled, and it was thought that these ne- 
groes were in danger. It was also thought that the town itself was in danger, and 
an organization was effected for the protection of the town. Would you like to have 
the particulars of that ? | 

Question. Yes, sir, without further questioning, if you will give us an account of the 
whole thing. 

Answer. Well, sir, this shooting took place upon Sunday night; the date I do not 
remember. I heard of it Monday morning, I think it was. I believe now it was Sat- 
urday night, and that I heard of it Sunday morning. At all events, soon after hear- 
ing of it I went into town, and the negroes continued to increase, and, such was the 
report, going over to Alston, and at night it was reported that they had increased to 
the number of two or three hundred there. There was an impromptu town meeting 
of the citizens called at a law office, and after some considerable debate with regard to 
the best measures to be adopted, the committee resolved that General Battle be re- 
quested to take such measures as may be necessary for the protection of the town. That 
was all that the meeting did. I immediately organized a squad of, suppose, about 
forty, moved out and armed them. I reported to the sheriff first. He approved 
of the organization and joined our party. I requested him to take command of 
the party, but he appointed me special deputy for the occasion, and went with us. 
I halted within about fifty or one hundred yards of Alston’s house, where this crowd had 
assembled. Alston had been shot, and the crowd had assembled around his house. 
I contented myself with simply establishing a patrol on the various streets lead- 
ing out from that party, and nothing was done that night except the firing of a 
gun from one of my picket posts. The next morning about sunrise, or between daylight 
and sunrise, I went up a little nearer, so as to ascertain the number of negroes and 
their character; and believing that I had avery great influence with Alston, as he had 
once belonged to me, was my drummer at the commencement of our difficulties, I went 
up to have a personal interview with him. I went into the house and spoke to him 
kindly, pleasantly, and he agreed that if I would guarantee to him protection, his 
friends might disperse. He said that their object was for his protection, and not for the 
destruction of the town. I gave him my personal assurance that he would be protected, 
and requested him to send off his people, assuring him, at the same time, that if he did 
not I should certainly attack them, because I was acting under the orders of the sheriff 
and at the request of the citizens. They every one soon dispersed. Irode through the 
crowd solitary and alone. I suppose there were over two hundred negroes there with 
guus. They dispersed, though, pretty soon. I then retired, came back to town, and 
after being in town an hour or so I heard that there were combinations at two or three 
other points in the country, large combinations of negroes. I then got asquad of about 
twenty horsemen and rode out to these various points and had no difficulty in dispers- 
ing them. We did not fire a gun; they retired upon being ordered to do 80. When I got 
back to town Governor Smith had arrived. I reported to him in person immediately. 
He appointed me as special aide-de-camp for the occasion, during the continuance of these 
difficulties. I received some orders from him. In a very little while after that the Fed- 
eral garrison arrived. They reported to the sheriff, and the sheriff then requested me 
to make such dispositions as 1 thought necessary. JI communicated with the officers, 
and got a squad of Federal soldiers and arrested those whom I considered the ring- 
leaders there, and the thing quieted down. | 

are tion. oe was done with tle negroes who were arrested on the charge of shoot- 
ing Alston | 

Answer. They were tried in a preliminary examination. Two of them, Fitzpatrick 
and Marquis, were, I think, discharged. Joe Fitzpatrick I know was, and I think Mar- 
quis was discharged on the preliminary examination, and the others were bound over. 

Question.. What was the impression as to their guilt or innocence? 

Answer. At the time, the impression was pretty strong as to the guilt of three of the 
parties, John Adams, Richmond Campbell, and a man whose naine I cannot recall, if there 
were three. I have:been under the impression that there were five in the whole num- 
der, but Marquis and Fitzpatrick were discharged. we 

Question. Alston stated that a guard was put over his house by the sheriff. 

Answer. I think we left a guard there. 

Question. He says that he was fired upon a second time soon afterwards. 

Answer. I know nothing of that. 

Question. You heard nothing of it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He states, also, that a committee, consisting of Mr. Carlos, Robert Johnson 
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General Gunn, Mr. Thomas. Dryer, Mr. Campbell, Dr. McMullen, and Dr. Grigg, waited 
on him and ordered him out of the county. 

Answer. I think, sir, that a committee, or some of those gentlemen, did wait on him. 
I do not think they ordered him out of the county. 4 think they advised him to leave 
the county upon the gruund that they did not consider him safe there. J am quite sure 
that they believed that the difficulty was on the part of the colored people entirely. 
These gentlemen whom you have mentioned, especially Mr. Carlos and one or two oth- 
ers, are remarkable for their kindness of heart. If you were to pick ont a gentleman 
as an amiable man in our community, you would be very apt to pick out Carlos, and I 
think he felt that Alston was really in danger from his own color. | 

Question. You do not think that any of these gentlemen apprehended that the white 
people would inflict any injury upon him? 7 

Answer. O, no, sir. 

Question. There was no feeling of that kind ? | 

Answer. I think not. I think it was regarded as a jealousy among the negro mem- 
bers of the republican party there. 

Question. If there had been any feeling of uneasiness or apprehension that the white 
people would make an attack upon him, would you have known it? | 

Answer. I think I would; I think either party would have communicated it to me. | 

Question. You are acquainted with all these gentlemen whose names I have called? 

Answer. Intimately, sir. | 

Question. Your understanding from them was that their advice to him to leave was 
grounded entirely upon their apprehension of danger to him from the negroes ? 

Answer. ‘That is my understanding, sir. I now remember, since I have been thinking 
over the matter, what I understood was the cause of the faction over there at that 
church. It was reported to us, and was developed upon that trial, that there was a 
portion of the negroes there who were in favor of having white men connected with 
the League, and there was a party of them who were opposed entirely to the presence 
of white men in the Leagues and meetings. That, I suppose, was the grand cause of 
disturbance between the two factions. That was the idea developed. 

Question. Do you know Thomas Dryer? 

Answer. Very well, sir. 

Question. This man Alston stated, on examination here, that Thomas Dryer sent word 
by his cook to him that he should die—sent a threatening message to him. noe 

Answer. Of course I cannot say anything about the message; I know nothing about 
it; but from the character of Dryer, I can say that Dryer is not at a}l a violent man. 
He is a remarkably conservative man in his feelings and sentiments. Indeed, you may 
judge that he is a man of not the slightest violence in political sentiments from the 
fact that he is the mercantile partner and associate of the leading radical of our county, 
Judge Menifee. Judge Menifee is the partner and associate of Captain Dryer. 
Question. Is Menifee the probate judge? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. This man stated that you, in company with Judge Menifee, called upon him 
and told him that if he attempted to celebrate the fifteenth amendment he would be in 
great danger there. | 

Answer. No, sir; that is not true. Indeed, I do not remember to have ever hearé of 
any celebration, or proposed celebration, of the fifteenth amendment. | 

Question. Did vou ever call upon him, upon any account, with Judge Menifee? : 

Answer. I think it is possible that Judge Menifee was with me when I went up to him 
that morning after the firing to request him to order his frieads away. I know Judge 
Menifee was acting rather as my staff officer during part of these difficulties. I think 
it is probable that he went with me on one occasion to Alston’s house, but there was 
nothing of that kind said, because it was just simply an order for him to have his 
friends disperse. 

Question. He says that after the sheriff put twelve men as a guard and assured him 
there would be no disturbance, within ten minutes he was shot again. 

Answer. There is no truth in that; there cannot be, or I certainly should have heard it. 

Question. You say this man Alston was with you during the war? | 7 

Answer. Not during the war. I bought him at the time we were organizing troops. 
I bought him as my drummer, and be was in my service as a drummer in the organiza- 
tion of troops in the early part of the war, and was very much offended, I think, that I 
did not take him to Virginia. He wanted to go out as the drummer of a company to 
Virginia, and I declined to take him there. | | 

Question. What is this man Alston’s character ? | 

Answer. When I knew him before the war, when he belonged to me, he was quite an 
orderly negro, a good boot-maker and a yaluable servant. Since then I have heatd of 
his being exceedingly turbulent and sometimes—let me see how I will express that— 
overbearing in his manner to his own people and insolent in his manner toward white 
people, though that is not his manner toward me. He is uniformly courteous to me, 
and has always been so. 
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Question. How in respect to his character for truth and veracity ? 

Answer. I have never heard it discussed. 

Question. You do not know ? 

Answer. | am not prepared to sdy. If you bring it to the old law rule as to his gen- 
eral character in the community, I cunnot answer, because Ido not know what his 
ideas about the sanctity of an oath are. There are many of these people who have 
very loose idéas on that subject. 

@uestion. Do you know a man by the name of William Dougherty ¢ 

Answer. Very well, sir. 

Question. What is his occupation f 

Answer. He is a lawyer, sir. 

Question. Does he practice law now ? 

Answer. He keeps an office, or has up to a late date, at Opelika. He has lived the 
greater portion of his life at Tuskegee, Macon County. 

Question. It never has been ascertained, as I understood you, who did the shooting 
on that night? 

Answer. No, sir; never satisfactorily ascertained. : 

Question. Mr. Dougherty, in his testimony, gave an account of an attempt to assaasi- 
nate him in a swamp soon after this occurrence ; do you know anything of that? 

Answer. I know the report that was in existence. 

Question. I believe he stated that you employed him to prosecute some whom he 
suspected ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. I may be mistaken about that ? 

Answer. I do not think any prosecution was attempted at all. 

Question. He stated here that he went through the woods one night very secretly to 
reach your house, and I understood him to say that he did reach the house and em- 
ployed you to prosecute, and that the man had found it out, and disappeared. 

Answer. I never heard of it at all. | 

Question. You never heard of his having any such intentions ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He never told you so? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. This man Smith fled the country soon after that ? 
Anewer. Yes, sir; I think Smith left soon after that. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. He was @ man engaged in a livery stable ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. I know he is not there now and has not* been for-a considerable 
leugth of time. If you wish anything said in regard to him I will simply state that 
Smith was regarded as a remarkably reckless mau, and was very reckless; that I had 
him put under special guard during this disturbance to keep bim from doing mischief. 
His disposition appeared to be to do mischief, and he cared very little how he did mis- 
chief. He was regarded as a naturally depraved man—a very bad man. When I 
started out I found that Smith was in my party, and I had him put under special 
charge of somebody, to keep him straight. He was only there in our community about 
@ month, and he impressed everybody with the idea that he was an exceedingly reck- 
less, bad man. I think he did not care very much whom he shot. 


By Mr. Buair: 

Question. The impression sought to be conveyed by Mr. Dougherty was, that his as- 
sassination was attempted by this man at the instigation of others on account of his 
politics, on account of his being a republican. | 

Answer. Well, at the time, immediately afterwards, the impression prevailed there 
in town that. Dougherty shot himself. — | 

Question. I believe he stated that the democrats said he was drunk and shot himself? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 


Question. I think he said that the paper there made that statement ? 

Answer. I do not remember what the publication in the paper was. 

By Mr. Buarr: | 

Question. He stated distinctly that he had come to Chehaw and to this place respond- 
ing to an invitation on the part of the executive committee of the State, and in consul- 
tation with them he had devised plans for prosecuting their political campaign, and 
this attempt to assassinate him was in order to prevent those plans from being carried 
out. That was his statement. 

Answer. I have no idea that there was any party in it or any concert of our friends 
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up there or any party influence that led to that attack upon Dougherty. I do not see 
how it could be; our people did not know what plans were devised down here. I 
should not think so. 

ee Do you recollect the burning of Zion church there, and the killing ef some 
negroes 

Answer. The church was not burned. 

Question. An attack made on the church ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ? 

Question. Give us an account of that. | 

Answer. Do you desire a history of the circumstances? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Well, sir, that attack was upon the night following the republican meeting 
in Tuskegee. There had been a meeting of the republican party, or it was so stated 
and commonly believed, and not denied, I believe, at Hunnicutt, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates, and they had nominated candidates. Among others they nom- 
inated Dougherty as a candidate for the legislature. This meeting at Tuskegee, it was 
announced, was for the purpose of ratifying the Hunnicutt meeting. The meeting was 
called to order by Dougherty, as the chairman of the executive committee there; he 
made a speech. Mr. Norris made a speech, and then Dougherty requested all present 
who were not members of the republican party to withdraw, inasmuch as the. republi- 
can party wished to transact some business of their own. Nearly everybody with- 
drew, except about eight of us, who were there as a special police. On the occasion of 
nearly all these meetings there is a special police, and on that occasion I chanced to be 
one of them, and about eight of us remained. Dougherty then stated tothem that the 
object of the meeting was to ratify the proceedings of the meeting at Hunnicutt, and 
that all those in favor of ratifying that action would sav “ay.” No response was 
given. He then got up and stated he supposed they must have misunderstood him ; 
that he had used the wrong word, the word ‘ ratify,” which he supposed they did not 
understand, and he said “ All who are in favor of voting for the ticket nominated at 
Hunnicutt, and who are going for it, rise.” Not a soul rose; there was a total failure. 
Whereupon Alley, a white man up there, I think, put himself in nomination. At all 
events, that meeting there nominated Alley and St. Clair, and did not ratify the nomina- 
tions made at Hunnicutt. There was very considerable feeling, but it was not necessary 
for the police to interfere atall. There was very marked feeling manifested between the 
friends of the people from Hunnicutt and the people there at Tuskegee. That night, 
at the adjournment of that meeting, the shooting took place at the Zion church. A 
very general opinion prevails that it was an attack by. the Hunnicutt neighborhood 
against the town people, who had broken up their organization 

Question. He says there were two negroes killed and five or six wounded ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one negro was killed and another mortally wounded; he died, I 
suppose, within a week or two; and some two or three others were shot. The next 
morning after the occurrence, the shooting, I went over there in company with two. or. 
three others, and saw John Butler, the minister over there, and asked him if amnyof 
his people were able to identify any of these parties. I said, “Now Butler ”—I-was 
pretty active in arresting this party some time ago for violence here in town—‘ now, 
if you are satisfied that any of our people have done this and will put me on the track 
of them, I will certainly catch them, if you will give me the slightest evidence in the 
world.” He said he could not tell. I then went to see Columbus, one of the negroes 
who was shot; I questioned him closely ; he was not able to tell anybody in the party 
at all. Columbus’s wife seemed to have a better idea perhaps than almost any one 
else. She said she was in her yard near by when a party of horsemen came up to the 
chureh, but she could not identify any of them at allto know any of them. | 

Question. Were they disguised ? . 

Answer. Not that I then learned. They did not tell meso then. I afterwards heard 
it reported that some of them were disguised, but I did not hear it in my first inter- 
view over there. No one ever told me there was any one disguised. I remember ask- 
ing Columbus the question whether or not he, did not believe he would have recog- 
nized any man residing about Tuskegee there if he had come inthe house. They 
represented them as coming.in and firing in the house. He said he did not see any 
face he was familiar with that night. 

Question. He did not say that they were disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir, he did not. 

Question. Dougherty says there was a mask and a note picked up there. 

Answer. It was so reported ; Inever saw either. 

Question. A note written by a young lady to two young gentlemen named Morrison 
and Burton. 

Answer. I heard it said. I inquired for the note and tried to see it, but never found 
it; never saw it. I could never get any definite information in regard to it at all. 

Question. He also stated that every colored church and school-house in the county 
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was burned—not every one, but he mentioned three, Warrior’s Stand, Sweet Gum 
eburch, and another, the name of which I do not remember. 

Answer. Sweet Gum church was burned; I do not remember as to the others. I 
will state that immediately afterwards the white people in its neighborhood subscribed 
for its rebuilding, and the church has been rebuilt. 

Question. Do you know a Dr. W.J. Gautier ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, very well. | 

Question. What are his political sentiments ? 

Answer. We is a republican. 

Question. This man Dougherty said that Gautier voted the democratic ticket, because, 
he said, he was afraid to vote the other way. 

Answer. I do not think Gautier did; but I will just state an affair that was regarded 
as very amusing at the time, but simply as amusing. When I was moving out with 
my squad of horsemen, for the purpose of seeing these assemblies of men and dispers- 
ing them, Gautier met us and called out to us, about fifty yards distant, “I am adem- 
ocrat, gentlemen ;” but he did it in a very pleasant way ; he did not seem to be in the 
slightest degree intimidated. Indeed, he and I are on very social terms. He said, “I 
am a democrat,” but I have never heard of his voting the democratic ticket. 

Question. Is it understood there that he voted the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is a very decided republican. I think the only time it has been 
mentioned was on that occasion. 

Question. Does he attempt to conceal his sentiments ? 

Answer. Not at all, sir. 

Question. You do not think he is under apprehension, then ? 

Answer. Not the slightest. My opinion is that he rather plumes himself upon the 
fact that he does not hésitate to avow his sentiments. 

Question. Mr. Dougherty said that after this Alston affair no republican felt safe at 
all. 

Answer, T cannot say as to that, but there was no occasion why they should not have 
felt safe. Does he say anything about his being hung in effigy ? 

Question. Yes, he said he was hung in effigy, and by this man J. C. Smith, whom he 
suspected of the attempt upon his life. 

The Wirnsss. Is it proper that I should say anything in regard to Dougherty’s char- 
acter here ? | | , 

Question. Certainly, I was going to ask you as to his character in the community. 

Answer. I will state this, that I suppose that I treat Dougherty with more consid- 
eration than any other man of my party in our section of the country. His father and 
I were devoted friends, but he is regarded as the worst man who ever lived in our com- 
munity. Some time ago Dougherty was appointed postmaster. An inspector of the 
Post-Office Department came to Tuskegee, tor the purpose of looking into the condi- 
tion of affairs there, some protest having been made. He called a meeting of the cit-. 
izens, not a general meeting, but a meeting of prominent citizens, for conference, and 
said-he would not impose upon us any man who was personally objectionable ; that they 
wotld kave a republican, of course, but not a man personally obnoxious to the people. 
That conference consisted of myself, Colonel Abercrombie, Dr. Gautier, and,I think, 
W. B. Bowen, though I am not absolutely sure of that, and perhaps one or two others. 
Republicans and democrats all stated that they were not willing for Dougherty to be 
in the office, and that they would not be willing for any valuable matter of theirs to 
pass through that office if he had charge of it. Upon that representation, upon the 
statements made in that meeting, his appointment was not conilirmed, but William B. 
Bowen, now the postmaster, was appointed, and is acting. 

Question. Dougherty stated before the committee, in response to a question of mine, 
that he had been indicted once for murder. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And had put in the plea, as he stated, that he had taken eight or nine 
grains of morphine; that that was his defense upon which he was cleared. 

Answer. He was cleared upon the general plea of insanity, occasioned by excessive 
drink. 

Question. That was the plea—insanity ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there no doubt about the murder? 

Answer. No doubt at all, sir. He killed a very inoffensive young man down there 
with a door-bar. 

Question. Who was the young man ? 

Answer. A man by the name of Davis. 

Question. What were the circumstances attending the killing ? 

Answer. I can only tell you by general report what the circumstances were. 

Question. That is admissible, if the report you give is one that you place reliance upon. 

Answer. Dougherty and Davis were in a room together, and some very slight mat- 
ter of disagreement or altercation occurred between them, and Dougherty says to him, 
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“Tom, I am going to kill you; damned if I don’t kill you.” Davis said, “No, Bill, you 
must not do that.” Dougherty says, “I will,” and he got up and picked up the dour- 
bar, and knocked him in the head. I was not present at the trial, but that-is the 
statement which I have uniformly heard. 

Question. What were Davis’s politics ? 

Answer. I think he was a democrat, but I do not think that politics had anything to 
do with that killing. 

Question. What was Dougherty’s politics at that time ? 

Answer. I do not remember, sir. 7 

Question. f think he stated that he was a republican, but that he was very particular 
not. to disclose before this trial what he was. I would like you to now state your 
knowledge of this man’s character and reputation in the community in which he lives, 
for truth and veracity ? 

Answer. It is bad, sir. 

Question. Would you believe him on his oath? 

Answer. I could not, sir, upon his general reputation. I believe that is the way the 
law question is always put. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What are your personal relations with Mr. Dougherty ? 

Answer. They have always been kind; that is, there has been no personal feeling out 
between us; asI stated just now, I meet him with, I suppose, more cordiality than 
any man of my party in the county. 

Question. Is he regarded os a very ultra party-man now ? 

Answer. He was regarded so up to the time he left our community. His present 
residence is Opelika. 

Question. I speak ofethe time when you knew him in your community. 

Answer. He was regarded as an ultra partisan. | 

Qvestion. As such, did he provoke any hostile feeling from the opposite party f 

Answer. How do you mean ? 

Question. I mean to ask whether there was a feeling of hostility against him, on the 
part of the members of the democratic party, on account of his ultra character as a 
republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think there was; that and the manner in which he conducted his 
political campaigns. “His manner of canvassing was regarded as having in a high 
degree an incendiary tendency to put at war the two classes in the community. 

Question. He was very active at the polls, was be not, in distributing tickets and 
inducing as many as possible to vote the republican ticket ? 

Answer. I think it is highly probable that he was. Ido not remember of having 
seen him at any election. 

Question. He was deputy census-taker in that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he was. 

Question. And deputy marshal? 

Answer. Yes, sir, for that purpose ; specially appointed for that purpose. 

Question. You do not doubt the fact that he was hung in effigy in your town of Tus- 
kegee? 

Answer. I think that is true. 

Question. Have you any reason to doubt his statement under oath that he was fired 
upon, when returning from Tuskegee to Montgomery ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think he was fired upon. That is my personal feeling in regard to 
it, that be was fired upon. 

Question. Is it not the fact that Mr. Smith, the man that he believed to be the person 
that fired upon him, left that community shortly afterward ? 7 

Answer. He certainly left, but how soon afterward I am not prepared to say. 

Question. Mr. Dougherty is right, then, in the main fact he states, that Zion church 
was fired into upon a certain night ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. The same night a political meeting was held there ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; the meeting was held. during the day, and they were also holding 
a meeting at the time of the firing, but the people at Zion church represented that it 
was not a political meeting, but was a church meeting. . 

Question. Was it not a meeting of the elders of the church? 

Answer. So they represented. 

Question. Do you know that that is not true ? 

Answer. No, sir, I know nothiig about it. 

Question. Was not the political meeting at an end, and. had not the parties gone 
home ? 

Answer. For the most part, I think so. 

Question. Dougherty himself was not there ? 

Answer. 1 cannot say, sir. 
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Question. What is your information as to the number who were assembled in the 
church at the time this party fired into it? : | | 

Answer. Ihave no definite information. The church, I suppose, would seat about a 
hundred ; I do not suppose that it would seat over that; and the idea I obtained was, 
that it was a pretty full meeting over there. | 

Question. Was it the understanding that the party who fired upon the church came 
there upon horseback ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

question. What was the number supposed to be, as ascertained from the tracks or 
other means ? | 

Answer. I think I asked Columbus’s wife her estimate, and I think she was the only 
person I did ask. I think she estimated it at about twenty. 

esti Were the tracks of the horses traced to ascertain in what direction they 
went 

Answer, It was reported that they were traced up and out, in the direction of that 
Sweet-Gum church, to the vicinity of that Sweet-Gum church. 

Question. What evidence is there that the defeated Hunnicutt party had anything to 
do with that outrage? - | 

Answer. The only evidence I can conceive of is, that they were defeated in the first 
place, their party organization defeated; the fact. that they came in about that num- 
ber upon horseback up to the meeting, and that the direction to their home was the 
direction in which the tracks led off. 

Question. Sweet-Gum church is a point in what direction? 

Answer. Between Tuskegee, on the usual road to Hunnicutt. 

Question. Was the colored church or school-house at Sweet-Gum burned that night? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Had it been burned before, or was it burned subsequently ? 

Answer. I am not prepared to say. | 

Question. What effort was ever made, on the part of the community, to ascertain who 
were the authors of this crime? 

Answer. The firing at the church? 

Question. Yes, sir. | 

Answer. The only effort that Iam aware of was the fact that individuals, myself 
among the number, went over there and attempted to find out, by conversation with the 
people there, who were the parties. 

Question. You went over to Hunnicutt? 

Answer. No, sir; to the church, where the firing took place. 

Question. This church was in the immediate neighborhood of Tuskegee? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right at Tuskegee. We went over there, and inquired among. the 
people who worshipped there, their pastor among the rest, and requested them to fur- 
nish us any evidence they had,.and stated that we were ready to follow out any traees 
they would put us upon. . 

Question. That was the next day? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did your conservators of the peace in that county ever make an earnest, 
diligent effort to ascertain who were the authors of that crime? 

Answer. Iam not prepared to say. | 

Question. Do you think there was the same zeal manifested in learning who the mis- 
Sn were, as there would have been if white men and democrats had been mur- 

ered ese 

Answer. I do not know, sir. The officers there were all republicans. 

— Question. I am speaking of the community generally. I limit my inquiry to the im- 
mediate conservators of the peace. | | 

Answer. I think this: If a number of white men had been killed, the community 
would have been more incensed. I think it is very natural that such would have been 
the consequence. 

sia Were not the negroes who were killed that night harmless and inoffensive 

eople 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. There was nothing against their character ? 

Answer. Not that I am aware of. : 

Question. Are the negroes in that community generally republicans? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Do they vote the republican ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, almost entirely; there are very few exceptions. 

Question. Are you aware, or were you at the time, of the existence of any feeling of 
hostility against the blacks on account of the fact that they thus unanimously voted 
the radical ticket ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have heard of no expressions of hostility upon the part of democrats? 
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Answer. No, sir; I think our people have been unanimously disposed to conciliate. 
It would be naturally the tendency of a county in which the whites were largely in 
the minority. Our policy has been conciliation. 

Question. In the hope of winning the negroes over. to your party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has it been successful, general ? 

Answer. Not much; very little. 

Question. Your party has succeeded, however, in that county, in greatly reducing the 
number of colored men who voted at your elections ? 

Answer. Ido not think there are as many as formerly. 

Question. Do you trace any connection between fees outrages and the fact of that 
diminution of the vote? 

Answer. I think there is some ; it may have its effect, but I think the principal reason 
why the colored vote does not realize what they expected to realize is, because they 
are losing interest in the politics and elections of the county. 

Question. The reduction of the colored vote, in your county, is numbered by hundreds? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Question. Tf it pe true that not only the Sweet-Gum church, but two other colored 
churches or schools were burned in your county, do you recognize in those facts the 
evidence of the existence of any hostility upon the part of the white people of your 
county to the education, religious or otherwise, of the black race ? 

Answer. I do not, sir. 7 

Question. To what cause, then, do you ascribe the fact, if it be a fact, that these three 
schools and churches were burned ? 

Answer. Well, really, [am unable to say. You must recollect that at the same time, 
or during the same summer, the Baptist female college in Tuskegee was burned. The 
burning was not confined to ‘the churches or academies of colored ‘people, but the finest 
collegiate building in East Alabama was burned at the same time. 

Question. By an incendiary ? 

Answer. It was so supposed. 

Question. You have no direct evidence ? 

Answer. No direct evidence as tothe burning of any one of them. AlII I know is, 
the evidence that the Sweet-Gum church was not burned by the whites; a strong rea- 
son to believe so is, that they at once proceeded to subscribe and furnish means for the 
construction of another building. 

Question. The entire means, or only a part ? 

Answer. I think the larger portion. 

Question. About how much? 

Answer. I cannot tell you. Iheard it in general terms. 

Question. What was the value of the church destroyed ? 

Answer. It was a very old, inferior, wooden building, about 40 by 60 feet. I remem- 
ber that in the Breckinridge campaign, or the Buchanan campaign, I had a discussion 
in that church with General Gunn; he and I differed in politics in those days, and I 
then observed that the old house was a very rickety one. That was several years ago. 
The present building I consider very much superior to the one which was burned. I 
have just heard, in general terms, that that church has been rebuilt by the white people 
of that community ; indeed, I think I subscribed something to it myself. 

Question. You have spoken of the case of Alston; was not Alston a very influential 
man among his people in Macon County ? 

Answer. So regarded, sir. 

Question. He was a man, I think you said, who was a shoemaker by trade? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Subsequently a musician? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a drummer. 

Question. A man of some intelligence? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he would be regarded as a shrewd man. 

Con: He had been sent by the people of that county to the legislature, had he 
not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had attended some two or three sessions 2 | 

Answer. I do not know how often he had been here. I do not remember. 

Question. Was there another colored member from your county in the legislature ? 

Answer. Not at the time Alston was there. 

Question. Was there subsequent to him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; St. Clair is the present colored member from Macon. 

Question. Was there not hostility felt on the part of the democrats of that county 
against Alston on account of his known influence with his own people, and the manner 
in which he exerted it? Was there a bad feeling against him ? 

Answer. I think there was a bad feeling a eainst Alston, both among some of the 
white democrats and a very considerable number of his own people. 
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Question. I think you said he came to be insolent te the whites and overbearing to 
his own people ? 

Answer. So it was said. I have heard that character ascribed to him. As I stated 
before, to me he has uniformly been courteous. | 

Question. If that be a fact, did it provoke unfriendly feeling toward him? 

Answer. I think that was the ground that led this committee to advise him to leave; 
that he had provoked both whites and blacks. 

Question. Did he take their advice ? | 

Answer..I do not know. He has not been there since. I think they assured him 
that if he would agree to leave, they would give him a safe-conduct to the depot. I 
think he agreed to that, but afterward left clandestinely. I think he has been back 
there since. | 

Question. Did you examine the house in which he lived to ascertain the number of 
shots that were fired ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How numerous did they seem to be ? | 

Answer. I just made a general estimate. I did not count the shots. I remember that 
it impressed me as appearing to have been fired by about four shot-guns. You know 
the usual number of buck-shot which a shot-gun contains is about twelve to fifteen, or 
sometimes more. Just looking at the house, my inference was that about four shot- 
guns had been fired. 

Question. How was he wounded ? 

Answer. He was shot in the shoulder, I think, sir, and in the heel, I understood. I 
did not examine his wound at all. 

Question. Was his wife likewise hit? 

Answer. His wife was shot in the foot. Ido not remember whether he was shot in 
the foot or not. | 

Question. Did you see the evidence of the shot on the head-board and the foot-board of 
the bed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think there were some two or three shots in the head-board. 
There seemed to be an evident determination to kill him by those who did the shoot- 
ing. I think there was a desire to kill -him. | 

Question. Has it ever been ascertained whether the men who made this attempt were 
white or black? 

Answer. I do not think it ever has. 

" Question. Did the tracks show next morning whether they came on foot or on horse- 
ack? 

Answer. I think I now remember to have heard it stated that theré were tracks of a 
person on foot, and leading off across a little cotton-patch immediately in front of 
Alston’s house. That is the only allusien to tracks I remember to have heard. One 
person crossed a little cotton-patch. 

Question. About what time was this occurrence? Was it during the pendency of the 
canvass in 1870? 

_ Answer. I expect it was. It was during the pendency of some canvass, and it was 
about that time. 

Question. Did not his friends regard it as a political attack ? | 

Answer. I should think that they did not, at first, from the fact that these men were 
arrested upon his own affidavit. I think that eventually the feeling got to be that it 
was political. 


By Mr. Bua: 


Question. Did you state that these men were arrested on Alston’s own affidavit? 
Answer. Yes, sir; on Alston’s own affidavit. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You were proceeding to state what the sober second thought of the people 
was. 
Answer. I do not know as to sober thought, but I think that there was among Al- 
ston’s friends a very general disposition to lay it to the charge of the white people. 
Question. The democrats ? > se 
Answer. Yes, sir; though the community never recognized the justice of that 
charge. 
Question. You speak of two men having been discharged upon the preliminary ex- 
amination ? 
Answer. Yes, sir.. 
Question. And three recognized to appear at court? 
Answer. Yes, sir, I think there were; but I cannot recollect the names. 
Question. Were you attorney upon either side? 
Answer. I was attorney for Fitzpatrick. I know I got my man off. _ 
Question. Do you know who became the bail of the men who were admitted to bail? 
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Answer. I think Jesse Adams was bail of John Adams. I am very sure he was, for 
he was his blacksmith. 

Question. Was Mr. Johnson bail? 

Answer. J do not remember. 

Question. Was Mr. Adams a democrat? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is Johnson a democrat? . 

Answer. Robert Johusow is a democrat. 

Question. Is he a leading democrat ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is not prominent at all in politics. He is a very quiet man. 

Question. Have these men thus admitted to bail ever been brought to trial? 

Answer. I cannot say; J do not think they have. 

Question. This occurred last fall, some time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They have been indicted ?: 

Answer. I do not think they have. 

Question. Have they been discharged, or are their recognizances still operative ? 

Answer. T cannot say. JT was not counsel for those retained, and I have not given it 
especial attention. 

Question. Did the whites take much interest in discovering who these men were who 
attempted to murder Alston ? 

Answer. A very great interest at the time. 

Question. Was general sympathy felt for him? 

Answer. There was a ver y great, and, I may say, universal feeling of condemnation 
of the act, and every sympathy for Alston, and very great sympathy for Alston’s 
wife. Alston’s wife was very much regarded there by some of our people. 

Question. Was she a mulatto? 

Answer. Yes, sir. His father-in-law and mother-in- ina were people very much liked 
by quite a number of white people in our community, and the sympathy for, jher was 
very marked, more so than for Alston himself. 

Question, In this case of the attempt to murder Alston, and in that case of the mur- 
der at Zion’s church, if the men who thus were murdered, or attempted to be mur- 
dered, had been white men of good standing in the community, do you not think that 
a per Sev ering effort on the part of the whole community to ferret out the authors would 
have been successful ? 

Answer. I cannot say whether it would have been successful. I think it would have 
been persistent. 

Question. As it is, has not all interest in those crimes disappeared ? 

Answer. For the most part, it has subsided. 

- Question. Does that result from a feeling of indifference toward the negro, either 
on pecoune of his natural inferiority or because of his sympathy with the radical 

party ? 

Answer. I think this: that if, as I said before, they had been prominent white people, 
the interest of the white people would have been continued, and persistent efforts 
would have been made to bring the offenders to justice. I think that time has neces- 
sarily modified the feeling as ib is, and that their immediate friends have taken no 
steps. to bring the matter forward, and it has quietly subsided. These men, of course, 
taking a position up there of quasi hostility toward the whites, the mass of the com- 
munity do not feel themselves to be the special custodians of them, you know; inas- 
much as their own people have not pressed this matter and brought it forward, it has 
been permitted quietly to die out. I have not the slightest doubt in the world that 
the negro would have got perfect and complete justice at the hands of our people if 
the matter was brought up; but, as a matter of course, take a prominent member of 
any community, and his killing will have more effect than the killing of a person of 
less prominence, 

Question. Suppose a civil contest existed between such a man as Alston, a black 
man, a prominent republican, a man who had made himself offensive to the democrats 
by reason of his activity and zeal and influence, and, on the other hand, a white man 
of good standing in the community. I desire to know whether in your opinion there 
would be in a jury trial any discrimination against the black man, on account of his 
color and radical proclivities ? 

Answer. I do not think there would. I think that was evinced about two weeks 
ago, in the trial of a negro upon a charge of rape upon a little white girl. I never 
saw in my life a fairer trial. General Clanton and myself defended that negro, and 
‘brought to bear every particle of evidence we could tind tending in the slightest de- 
gree to mitigate his crime. 

Question. Was the jury composed exclusively of democrats? 

Answer. I connot say; I reckon not. It was composed entirely of white men. We 
never have had a colored jury in Macon County. 

Question. General Clanton was a very prominent democrat, was he not ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It may be faivly presumed, I suppose,that the influence of General Clanton 
and yourself had something to do with producing the result ? 

Answer. We did all we could to get him a fair trial. The facts were very strong 
against him, and he was convicted. I have never seen a trial there in which I did riot 
think they did perfect and complete justice. 

Question. Do you think there would be the same strict, severe, impartial justice 
in favor of that class of white men in the community generally ¢ called scalawags ? 

Answet. I think at the court-house there would be. JI think that in the court-house 
the terms of equality are complete. There are some distinctions in social life, but I 
have never seen it exhibited in the court-house. 

Question. You have heard, I suppose, of Ku-Klux outrages in various parts of 
Alabama ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever heard of any in your part of the State? 

Answer. Not unless these were Ku-Klux outrages. Ihave never known of the ex- 
istence of any Ku-Klux organization in Alabama, I donot believe any Ku-Klux or- 
ganization ever existed in East Alabama, because I do not think it could or would 
have existed without my knowing it. 

Question. My point of inquiry is, ; whether you ever knew a reputed Ku-Klux brought 
to trial and judgment? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw a reputed Ku-Klux, never saw a Ku-Klux. 

Question. The general impression of the democratic party is, that that organization 
is a myth? 

Answer. Yes, sir. In our part of the State I have no question that it is a myth. 
Speaking of Ku-Klux, I do not know a solitary man in East Alabama whom I know of 
anybody suspecting of being a Ku-Klux—not a man. 

Question. You are not informed of the existence of any organized bands riding about 
the country after night in disguise ? 

Answer. No, sir; not at all. 

Question. You have not heard of any such in Eastern Alabama ? 

Answer. Not any. I have heard a rumor of itin Western Alabama. I do not re- 
member the exact locality. 

Question. It was a mere rumor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You read the democratic pee principally ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I try to read them ail. | 

Question. You do “not read any account in the democratic papers of Ku-Klux 
operations ? 

Answer. I sometimes see a rumer of Ku-Klux operations in them. There is one point 
I have been considering about Dougherty. While Iregard him as a very depraved 
man, I have been questioning in my mind whether or not, under the sanctities of an 
oath, he would deliberately swear falsely, and I am not prepared to say that he would. 
His reputation is bad, but if you ask my individual opinion,( because I know there are 
some good traits in Dougherty,) I am not prepared to say that he would deliberately, 
under the sanctities of an oath, swear falsely, although I disagree with him, in 
some statements that he has made, totally. His reputation, however, i is very bad. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


pie The bad reputation of which you speak comes in part from his intem- 
erance ? 

> Answer. Yes, sir; and Iam going to qualify that too. I do not know as his rep- 
utation affects his ‘veracity so much as it does other qualities. He is regarded as.a 
man of very little moral sense, very little true estimate of the proprieties of life. He 
is regarded as a very wicked man, but I am not prepared to say that he has gone to 
that “step. I think a man has to go very far to reach that step where 1 would say that 
I would not believe him upon his oath. 

Question. You spoke of some ringleaders, who were arrested. ‘I did not fully under- 
stand you in regard to that. Did you have reference to the leaders of the colored men 
—the three or four hundred colored men who assembled? 

Answer. Yes, sir; men who had been prominent in that affair. 

Question. How many were arrested at that time ? 

Answer. Let me count them up. Isuppose I had arrested about six. 

Question. What was done with them ? 

Answer. I do not think anything was done much. I recollect one was named Amos 
Philpot, another was named Cook, another Walker. Philpot and Cook said ifthey were 
not prosecuted they would leave, and I think they voluntarily left the community. 

Question. They are not living in Macon now ? 

Answer. I do not think they are. I think it was left optional with them whether 
they would be prosecuted or voluntarily leave, and they left. 
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Question. You think some of the colored people came up from Hunnicutt to Tuske- 
gee to the ratification meeting there? 

Answer. I have no doubt of it. 

Question. Do you think they attended the meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I am pretty sure they did. 

Question. Would it not have been quite natural for the Hunnicutt people, if in the 
meeting, to have expressed their preference for the Hunnicutt nominees when the op- 
portunity was given for them to get up or stand up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it would seemso. I was surprised, but it seemed that Alston got 
control of the meeting at Tuskegee by some means, and the colored people seemed to 
vote en masse that day, as Alston indicated, They seemed to be afraid. I think 
Dougherty was president of the meeting, and they seemed to be afraid of the influ- 
ence of the white members of the party, "for awhile, but eventually Alley seemed to 
get control of the chair, Alley and Alston, and they nominated Alley and St. Clair. 

Question. Alley, who was afterward nominated, was a white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then, do you think these people who came from Hunnicutt to revenge 
themselves went to Alston’s house ? 

Answer. No, sir; that was not the night; they went to the church. Iam merely 
speaking of a popular opinion. I have not given my opinion ; indeed, I was utterly 
unable to form an opinion. I went over there with the deliberate determination of 
forming an opinion, and if [ found any of our people, to prosecute them as vigorously 
as the other party, but I got upon no track whatever, and have never been able to get 
on a track, 

Question. Did you never hear reported in the community that there were some white 
men identified in either the one or the other of these attacking parties—I do not know 
oe it was the time of the attack on Alston or the time of the attack on the 
church ? 

Answer. Tt was the attack on the church, but those that I Pomcouonce were unable to 
give me any information at all. 

Question. You had heard some report of that kind ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that they had said so, but not that they identified cohen I did 
not know who they were that they had recognized parties. When I called upon Butler 
to assist, that I might prosecute them, which I should have done, he was unable to 
give me any names. 

Question. How is Mr. Butler regarded there as to truth.and veracity ? 

Answer. Butler is regarded variously. In all communities there are a few individu- 
als who never regard with favor their opponents, but 1 think that, with the majority 
of the conmunity, Butler is regarded as a good man. 

Question. He has been there a long time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is a minister that attends to his own business. Although he is 
regarded as considerable of a partisan, he is not regarded as so offensive as some others. 

Question. W. B. Bowen, of whom you have spoken, is he called Colonel Bowen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He is the only man of that name in the county. 

Question. The present postmaster ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is he the same man who was hung in effigy at the time Dougherty was? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is Bowen a man of pretty good character ? 

Answer. I think a great deal of Bowen myself, and he has some very warm friends 
in our party. Bowen had an appointment on my staff at one time. Of course these 
intimacies once created are not easily disturbed, and I am one of Bowen’s best friends. 

Question. Was it a simple difference of political opinions that caused the burning in 
effigy ? 

Answer, I think so. He was hung in effigy. I do not think there were more than 
half a dozen men engaged in that affair. I cannot think there were half a dozen. 

Question. You think, because of his political sentiments, that he was obnoxious to 

half a dozen at least? 
_ Answer. He was obnoxious to all, but there were not exceeding half a dozen, I think, 
in that. It was universally condemned, and Bowen felt that he was personally in 
danger after this affair. As soon as I found that was his feeling, | went to him, and 
Dr. Thornton did, and we told him that, if he felt any hesitancy about coming down 
town, we would be his escort ; and we laughed over the matter, and he has been going 
about since. 

Question. With the exception of these occurrences, has your portion of the State been 

ulet ? 
: Answer, Very quiet, as far as I know and as far as I am advised. 
Question. What is the general conduct of the colored people at the present time? 
Answer. It is very good, I think. 
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By Mr. Bratr: 

Question. You were asked by Senator Pratt whether, if a white person of good char- 
acter and standing had been served in this way, there would not have been a:more 
A Sa and persistent effort to ferret out the criminals. Is not that the case every- 
where 

Answer. Everywhere, in consequence of the social status of the parties, not from the 
‘difference in political opinion. | 

Question. Is it not so in the Northern States? Do they not seek to convict-men for 
crimes committed against men of good standing more vigorously than in a case of men 
of low character? | 

Answer. I think so, sir. | 

Question. Then I understand you that you do not think Tuskegee is an exception? 

oe No, sir; I think that is a natural result of the constitution of society every- 
where. | 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 18, 1871. 


CAHSAR SHORTER (colored) sworn and examined. | 
The CHAIRMAN. As this witness is called by the minority, his examination will be 
conducted by General Blair. : 


By Mr. Buatr: 


Question. Cesar, do you live in this town? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you lived here ? 

Answer. I have been living here ever since the surrender, or emancipation, as we 
call it. . | 

Question. Cesar, do you vote the democratic ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever been threatened by people of your color for exercising your 
own choice in that matter?» 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What has ever been said or done to you by people of your color? 

Answer. Well, I have been stopped right here on the street, and caught hold of by 
the coat. A colored man come up to me one morning and asked me if I was a con- 
servative. I told him, “Yes.” I didn’t know him. He grabbed me by the coat and 
said, ‘God damn you, I have a mind to stamp your life out.” I jerked away and run 
my hand in my pocket, and said, ‘I don’t want to raise no fuss;” and 1 took a second 
thought, and went to the marshal, and had him arrested. Then I was attacked in the 
‘telegraph office by the crowd one day. A gentleman, now that is dead—General James 
Clanton—came up at that time and defended me. Another difficulty was, and I 
couldn’t begin to-tell the time when, that I was on business, and passing a crowd, 
there would be some remarks made like this: “There goes a damned rascal,” but I 
wouldn’t notice them. I couldn’t keep up with everything said. 

Question. You have been frequently threatened, then, with violence, as I understand 
you, by people of your own color, because you were a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, that’s the only objection they have to me. They would like me very 
well, they say, with the exception of that. 

Question. Do you know some other men of your color who would vote the democratic 
ey except for the feeling which the people of their color generally have against 
‘them ? 7 , 

Answer. There is. | 

Question. Do you believe that many persons of your color, or a number of them, would 
vote the democratic ticket except for the violence and threats of other persons of their 
‘own color? | 

Answer. I don’t know, sir. I have talked with a good many colored men here in 
town, and they seem to talk sometimes as if they were in‘favor of that, but they seem 
afraid of their own color. They said to me they would be afraid to take the persecu- 
tions I had taken. 

Question. Has any violence ever been used to you by them ? 

Answer. No, sir. The nearest was, there was speaking out here once at the hall; and 
aman from Tennessee or Huntsville, or somewhere—Williams—was there, and after 
the speaking at night they were about to kick up a row, and all got in a crowd 
together—the soldiers were here at the time—and I got struck, but I don’t know who 
struck me; it was in the night. 

Question. Were you at the meeting f 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Democratic meeting ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the1e was a riot raised there, and you were struck ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who made the disturbance ? : | 

Answer. One of these colored men. I staid at home four months on account of mobs 
at night; afraid to go to church on that account—afraid of my people. 


By the CHAIRMAN? 

Question. Do you live in the city or county ? 

Answer. I bought a little place a year ago just beyond Perry street. 

Question. Where have you been living for two or three years? 

Answer. In the city. 

Question. Were you a body-servant before the war ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; of Governor John Gill Shorter, who lived in Barbour County. 

Question. That is where you learned your democracy—from Governor Shorter ? , 

Answer. No, sir; that was not the place. I thought I was a republican when the 
ballot was given to the colored people. 

Question. You thought you were a republican then? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long did you continue in that faith ? 

Answer. About four months. 

Question. Do you read and write? . 

Answer. I can read a little—just learning to read. 

Question. What converted you to the democracy ? 

Answer. When I was defeated in my expectation in getting into the secret organiza- 
tion—the secret society. I was defeated in that—in the expectation I went in with. 

Question. What secret organization did you go into? 

Answer. The Union League. 

Question. You became a member of that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you expect to become an officer of it ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You had no ambitious designs ? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t want any. 

Question. How long did you stay in the League ? 

Answer. Four months. 

— Question. Did you join as soon as you became a republican ? 

Answer. No, sir, because soon after emancipation we all were republicans; but the 
Union League had started, and I was staying in the telegraph office, and friends came 
to me and advised me that it was a very good thing for colored men to go into, but he 
wouldn’t tell me what it was. I thought—so many of them kept coming that I knew— 
at the time that the heart of the colored man and white man was sort o’ entangled. 
I knowed the colored man’s mind was in enmity to the white race; I thought it would 
be good to go and join, and get some instruction how to meet the white race in friend- 
liness. We all were living here together, but I was defeated there ; it was not that 
way. They said our old master was our enemy, and wanted to make slaves of us, 

Question. Who said that ? 

Answer. John C. Keffer. 

Question. Your constitution did not say that? | 

Answer. I don’t know about that, but our teacher, addressing us, said that, and at . 
the time he spoke that I knew the best friend I had was John Gill Shorter, and I looked 
around to see some friends and whispered to some friend—I was afraid to talk much— 
I whispered, ‘ This is not the place, I think, for a colored man.” They said, “ You are 
scared.” Isaid, “No. I think this thing is going to do harm.” They said, “What 
makes you think so?” Isays, ‘‘ We have got to live with the white folks, and we will 
have to take up with strangers, and I will not go back on my old boss, and this tvon’t 
do.” I went over to Eufaula and saw master John, and had along talk with him. 

Question. Was he a good democrat at the time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I told him I wanted him to give me some advice; that we all were 
free, and I wanted to know now what was the best step for the colored men in this 
country to get along with the white people. 

Question. What did he tell yeu ? 

dnswer. He says, ‘‘ I have got two plantations running—one with my hired men, and the 

ther working on shares—and on the plantation working on shares, the middle of the 
rear, before the crop is gathered, if we get triangled I will lose money, and the others will, 
00; but if we don’t, we will all make money. . All you colored people are living here 
vith the white race; you make your living out of them, and you ought to keep friends 
vith them. There may be many people coming down here to get office ;” and he re- 
erred me to the Know-Nothing Society. He says, ‘ You will not say anything to any- 
body now about such things.” I didn’t tell him I belonged to the Union League. He 
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says, “Go on and dictate that for yourself, and vote for the best man. Dictate it for 
yourself. The law ealls upon you to attend to your family as much as me to mine.” 
came down and whispered to some of the best friends I had around here that I was 
done with the Union Leagne. They asked me why. I told them it was not the place 
fer the colored man; that I had done taken my decided stand, and would stand with 
the southern man; that I had to make my living, and I was ‘going to stay with him. 
He says, ‘‘ You can’t quit the Union League. ” Lasked why. He says, ‘‘ You have taken 
the oath.” I says, “Iam a free man.” He says, ‘You have got to go down there.” I 
said I wouldn’t go. Two of them came to me; they said they came after me, and they 
were going to bring me. Isaid, “If you will open the door and let me bring ten of 
my white friends in I will go, and I will tell my reasons.” They wouldn’t do that. 
They said, “Come; we will get you an office.” I said, “I don’t want nothing about 
that.” They said, The street may come on your children if you keep on that way.” I 
said, “T will have to bear it.” They said, “Will you give us your oath that you will 
not say anything against the Union League?” I said, ‘I will do this: If they don’t 
interfere with me, I won’t interfere with them; but if a friend comes asking my advice, 
I would advise him like a brother to keep out of it; that’s all.” They said, “ That 
will not do.” I said, “It will do. Yl not tell a lie; and Pll tell them to keep out; Pil 
not expose it, though ,in any other way but to tell men to keep out.” Then they all 
got mad with me. I was the first colored man ever come out in public against them. 
Question. How many were there in that colored League? 
Answer. I don’t know; there was a great many. 
Question. You do not know how many ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Did you ever read its constitution, or hear it read? 
Answer. I heard it a good deal, but somehow since I quit I let it all pass off. I never 
bothered much about it. 
Question. ‘There was nothing in 1 the constitution of the Union League that made war 
on the white race ? 
Answer. No, sir; that was very well; but somehow I got a distaste against it. 
Question. Did your old master tell you you had better vote the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. He said I must dictate all these things for myself; that.men were coming 
down here to hold office. 
Question. Did he tell you to beware of carpet-baggers ? 
Answer. No, sir; he just told me to be particular who I voted for, and let them be 
good, honest, upright men, that can understand what to do. 
Question You never could find any right man to vote for since that except a demo- 
crat 
Answer. It seems so to me. 
Question. You could not find any of your own people fit for office? 
Answer. O, no, sir; not in this country. 
Question. You do not think there are any of your colored race fit to hold any office? 
Answer. No, sir; not a State office. They can make out here as policemen, but they 
have to stop at that. Iam this way: I am in favor of any man holding office, I don’t 
eke for his color; but I don’t want to throw away my vote on a man who don’t know 
nethin 
Question: Are you in favor of colored schools? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Do you want all the colored ehilarca educated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Are not the democrats against that ? 
Answer. No, sir, not down here. The leading democrats are in it. 
Question. Are all of the republicans in favor of it ? 
Answer. I believe so. 
‘Question. Are not some persons against it? 
Answer. No, sir; not as I know of. 
Question. Are all the people here with their hands up for educating the colored children? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I believe sq 
Question. Then why do they burn down the colored churches and schools? 
Answer. I don’t know. 
Question. Who does that? 
Answer. I don’t know. 
Question. Have you not heard that democrats did it? 
Answer. They said so; but nobody knows who it was did it. 
Question. You do not believe the radicals did it? 
Answer. I can’t say. 
Question. You do not know who did it? 
Answer, No, sir. I only say it was a mighty low-down man that could do such ¢ 
thing as that. 
Question. You have heard of colored churches being burned ? 
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Answer. Yes, sit. _ 

Question. And believed it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. You have heard of Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. _ 

Question. And you have heard that they have burned the colored schools and 
churches? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. You have heaxzd that the Ku-Klux have whipped colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. , | , 

Question. And you have heard that the Ku-Klux are all domocrats ? 

Answer. I have heard them say so. 

Question. And yet you think it is safer for you to vote uniformly with the democratic 
party than to go with your own people? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; I can’t tie to my people—to my race. 

Question. You have not a good opinion of them? 

Answer. My race is this way : I think they want to go further than is really comfort- 
able going for a while. : 

Question. Do you not think it would be better to have them back again in slavery, 
and let them have good masters ? 

Answer. I don’t know about that; we all want to be free; not to be tied up. I love 
it; I think I had a good master. 

Question. Do you think the colored people now have sense enough to vote ? 

Answer. No, sir; not much. : 

Question. You are not in favor of the fifteenth amendment ? 

Answer. No, sir; Iam not. I believe if that had been put off five years longer my 
people would have been better off. | 

Question. If you think it was wrong for the colored race to be allowed to vote, why 
do you vote ? 

Answer. I suppose it is a privilege; the colored people say if I was not allowed to 
vote I couldn’t get my rights. 

Question. If you do not think the colored man ought to be aHowed to vote, do you 
not also think that these men who challenged you on account of your voting, and 
called you a “damned rascal,” were right ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think the man that said that was sensible he ought to let me dic- 
tate for myself and him for himself, as we are on free soil. 

Question. You spoke of a political meeting where Williams made a speech ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was a democratic colored speaker imported.from Michigan ? 

Answer. He was a speaker from Tennessee brought here from there. I don’t know 
where he was from on the other side of that. 

Question. The white democrats brought him here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. They sent for him; did they listen to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Did they listen to him with great unction ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

edie Did they clap their hands and cheer him, and hurrah for the colored man’s 
speech ? 

ay a Yes, sir. : 

Question. You saw all the magnates of the democracy there in the hall, listening to 
this colored orator ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That was the first speech I ever made was there. 

Question. Were you called in to exhort after Brother Williams had done the import- 
ant preaching ? 

Answer. No, sir; I opened the meeting, as I was at the head of the colored club. 

Question. Were you greatly applauded by the white democrats? 

Answer. Yes, sir. , 

Question. You left with the idea you had made a great impression ? 

Answer. I don’t know ; it’s the first time I spoke. They knew I was not an educated 
man and they were educated people, but I could tell them what I thought. 
: ch aa Were all the leading democrats up there to hear you and your friend Wil- 

iams : 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

The Witnuss. Is this General Blair that asks me the questions now ? 

The (CHAIRMAN. No; that is General Blair sitting across the table. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Did you think that such a large, fine-looking man as our chairman ought 
to be General Blair ? | 
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Answer. I don’t know about that; but I have some of General Blair’s speeches atmy 
house that he made in 1868, and I thought I would like to know him when I saw him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you any that he made batsre the war? 

Answer. No, sir; I was then serving Governor Shorter. It is true I looked at the 
papers during the war, but I didn’t take any interest in the war. 

Question. Your republicanism only lasted about four months ? 

Answer. That was all, sir. 

Question. You enjoy favor now with the white democrats? 

Answer. O, yes, Sir. 

Question. They patronize you in your business, I suppose ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I am a servant waiting on Governor Lindsay at the capitol. 

Question. He is as good a democrat as your old master was, is he not? 

Answer. I reckon he is; he appears to be, so far. 

Question. And General Clanton befriended you ? 

Answer. He was a noble son of this State that we belong to, and every time I pass 
his office my heart feels like I had lost a father. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. General Clanton was a real friend of the colored people ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he in favor of their education? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The white people pay all the money for the education of the colored peo- 
ple i in this State, do they not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; with the taxes. We all pay a little tax. 

Question. But the white people pay about all the tax? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they own the property. 

Question. Do they build a great many of these school-houses and churches for the 
colored people ? 

Answer. I haven’t been out in the country to see how they manage that. Iam sort 0’ 
skittish about going into the country too far. | 

Question. Are you afraid of your colored brethren ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I don’t go out in the country. 

Question. If the colored people display that kind of spirit, that hostility to those of 
their own color who vote the democratic ticket, is it not calculated to arouse a similar 
animosity or hostility toward them in others? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; a great many times I believeif I had taken up—indeed I know 
if I had taken up things—I would have been a dead man now if I had taken up every 
time I heard expressions when I was passing attending to my business; but I told them 
I intended to be aman of God; and I intended it should never be said that Cesar 
Shorter opened a riot or mob in Montgomery. But I have taken a great deal more than 
I expected I would take from my race. I havedone it for peace, because I know if I 
started a riot here there would be a heap of us killed. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


‘ Question, All the colored men between twenty-one and forty-five pay $2 poll-tax, do 
hey not ? 

Answer. I believe they do. 

Question. Does not that go to the education of the colored children ? 

Answer. That’s what I understand; I can’t say for certain, because I don’t know 
much about the State matters; but that is what we are told. 

Question. Now, Ceesar, is it not possible that because you are the body-servant to the 
governor of the State the other colored people think you put on some little airs over 
them ? 

Answer. No, sir. We were just as friendly, and got along, and I never expected to 
be treated as I was, until they said I was opposed to my race and tried to put them 
in slavery ; and that was the point with them, that every democrat negro was opposed 
to his race. | 

Question. Is not your full name Julius Cesar Shorter ? 

Answer. That had been the name, but for short they always called me Cesar Shorter. 

Question. But your proper name was Julius Cesar Shorter ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was the whole name; but the short way was Julius Shorter, 
or Cesar Shorter. Julius Caesar Shorter was the whole name, but we couldn’t carry 
= that in slavery times. I used to sign my name Peter, because my father was named 
‘Peter. 

Question. What did you do with the Julius then ? 

Answer. I didn’t pay any attention to that. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You never have had any trouble in putting your vote in, have you? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You have always voted the democratic ticket here, have you not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. You see I always tried to take the near cut for peace, and at the 
time when I went to vote, I didn’t have anything to say to any person, but only to go 
and put it in and walk right off. I wouldn’t stop and palaver. 

Question. You always voted the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Yes,sir; I never voted any other. 

ert The governor has given you a position, which you hold now, up at the 
capitol 2 | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I must lay that to General Clanton. Before the governor came, 
and after he was elected, I was draying, and he told me he wanted me to wait on the 
governor, and I told him I would do so. 

Question. You never have heard of colored men being taken out at night by disguised 
men for voting the democratic ticket? — 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard it. 

Question. Where ? 

Answer. Out through the country. | 

Question. That colored men took out their own race ? 

4 ee I don’t know; they laid it to democrats—white men. They didn’t know who 
id it. 

Question. Perhaps you did not understand me. Have you ever known of colored 
men going out at night and taking one of their own colored people out of his house 
and whipping him, because he voted the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. | have seen such as that in the papers; that’s all. Where colored men have 
been taken by their own people and whipped. _ 

Question. In democratic papers ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; our leading papers; but not about here; it was away off. 

Question. You think the colored man is fit to hold the position of policeman? 

Answer. There are some few of them so. 

Question. Did you ever see a colored man here on the police until we elected a repub- 
lican mayor? 7 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never used to see a colored man on the police under the democratic 
mayors ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. When you went to consult your former master, he did not say much to you 
about voting ? | 

Answer. He didn’t tell me who to vote for, only I must be particular to know what I 
was doing. | 

Question. Was he in favor of your voting at all? 

Answer. He didn’t say he was opposed to it. 

CUT. Was he not about of your opinion, that colored folks had better not vote 
at all? 

Answer. He didn’t tell me that. He said there would be many of my race wouldn’t 
see how, and would be led by others, and that was not people dictating for them- 
selves. | 

Question. You say you were rather pleased with your condition of freedom ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, Cesar, do you think a free man can, without the right of voting, pro- 
tect himself as well as one who does vote ? | 

Answer. Now, I dont know much about that. 

Question. How does your race look upon it? Do they not regard the right of voting 
as a sort of protection ? | 

Answer. They say so; but I can’t see why it is to keep them from any protecticn if 
they don’t vote. 

Question. You have not solved that problem ? 

Answer. No. sir. 

Question. You have no trouble here now in expressing your sentiments as you 
choose ? 

Answer. No, sir. Iam aman who has never any talk on political matters spon the 
streets with anybody. Sct 

Question. While you vote the democratic ticket, you are perfectly willing the other 
colored men should vote the republican ticket if they want to ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I never tried to persuade any one to vote with me. I said every 
man should suit himself. 

Question. You are willing that every man should vote as he wants to? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not justify the Ku-Klux for whipping anybody? 
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Answer. No, sir; I am opposed to any such outrages as that. Let every man dictate 
_ for himself. : , 

Question. In regard to this meeting which you attended, and where you spoke, was 
that a riot? 

Answer. It was going to be a mighty riot. 

Question. Was anybody hurt? 

Answer. Nobody was hurt. I can’t think of the general that was commanding here. 
He had a flax-maned pony, and he had some troops close by, and ordered them, and 
they scattered over so quick that nobody was hurt. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 18, 1871. . 


CHARLES MAHONE (colored) sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness has been called by the minority, his examination 
will be conducted by General Blair. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Do you live here in the city? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long have you lived here ? 

Answer. Nearly four years. 

Question. What are your politics, Charles ? 

Answer. My politics ? 

Question. Which side do you take in politics? 

Answer. I have always voted the republican ticket. 

Question. Have the people of your color ever shown any violence toward those colored 
people who vote the democratic ticket ? » 

Answer, Not any great deal. I have been accused of voting the democratic ticket, 
it is very true, by people in the city, and could have been got in a big row coming 
down from the capitol one day, if I had paid any attention to it. | 

Question. You could have gotten into a row if you had paid any attention ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to what they were saying. 

Question. Did they abuse you? ; 

Answer. Yes, sir. Sam Hareford, he said he could whip any colored man that voted 
the democratic ticket. | 

Question. Did he use insulting language toward you ? 

Answer. He seemed to follow me down the street. Some white men told me to goon 
down the street. I told him I didn’t want any fuss with him about polities; I said my 
politics was to my own satisfaction, of course, let it be a republican vote or democratic 
vote; I voted to suit myself. | 

ee That did not seem to be satisfactory to him. that you should vote to please 

yourself : 7 . 
: Answer. No, sir; they didn’t seem to be satisfied with it atall. I told them if they 
were not satisfied with them they could go to Aaron Phillips. They said they wouldn’t 
believe me on my oath; that they shouldn’t be satisfied with what I should say except 
Mr. Phillips said so himself. 

Question. Did he go to Phillips? 

Answer. Yes, sir; [ think he did. 

Question. Was that the only occasion on which. you were insulted and threatened 
because you were thought to be a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was the only occasion, I guess; I don’t know of any other one. 

Question. Do you know any other colored people who are insulted and threatened 
for voting the democratic ticket? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know any others—not particularly any others. 

Question. Is there a general feeling of hostility toward them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 7 

Question. Against those who vote the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Did you ever hear any threats besides those you have spoken of ? 

Answer. None against me, that I know of. 

Question. Against others? — 

Answer. I have heard Cesar Shorter abused right smartly for voting the democratic 
ticket. I have heard people passing through the city—colored people of course—speak 
of him as a grand rascal, and he had done this and the other. 

Question. For voting the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Are the colored people generally afraid to vote the democratic ticket ? 

' Answer. I don’t know, sir; {guess not; I don’t know why they should be. I don’t 
know as they are afraid to vote either way when they see proper. I never have seen 
no great deal. I think; though, if a man was to just vote a democratic ticket Bs 
boldly out, and try to get others to go with him, he would be ina little difticulty, to 
my best knowledge. 

‘Question. You think he would be in danger ? 

Answer. I think so, to my best knowledge; I think so; I don’t know. 

Raed You think so from the temper you have seen ‘displayed by the colored peo- 

e 
answer. Yes, sir; fon the action of the colored people, I would think so. I have a 
right to think so. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


wuestion. Were you a slave before the war ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Who was your master? 
Answer. William Mahone. 
Question. Whom do you work for? | 
Answer. For Tom McCrary, a colored man, on Market street. 
Question. How long have you been in his employ ? 
Answer. About a week now. I worked here in the city for Mr. Kirkland, down here 
in his shoe-store. 
Question. Were you in his employ for some time ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; about a year. 
Question. Is he a white man and a democrat ? 
Answer. I think he is, I don’t know what his politics is, to tell the truth. 
ees Have you talked much with white people upon the subject of your duty in 
voting! 
Answer. No, sir; not a great deal. 
Question. Have ‘any white democrats counseled you how you should vote ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Did General Clanton ever speak to you on that subject? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Or your old master ? 
Answer. No, sir. My master is now in Mississippi, at Edwards’ Station Depot. 
Question. Have you ever voted the democratic ticket at any election ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Do you prefer to vote the republican ticket to the democratic ticket? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What made your people suspect you of voting the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. Well, that was reported by my saying at the court- house, when I was voting, 
that I had some democratic tickets in my hand, and I said, “ Here’s the ticket that ’m 
going.to vote,” jesting; and I had some radical tickets in my hand, and I said, ‘I 
believe I will vote this one to-day”—that is, the democratic ticket—and I never gave 
any satisfaction but what I would have voted that ticket, and they seemed to look 
pretty angry, in passing by, that I didu’t give the party satisfaction. Ig gave all the 
country people their tickets so they could vote and go back home. I lived in the city. 
I said then to Phillips, ‘Come in here and see how I vote.” He said, “ Haven’t you 
voted ?” I said, “No.” He said, “Somebody told me you_v oted the democratic 
ticket.” I told him I didn’t, but I went in and voted the republican ticket. 
Question. Who gave you the democratic tickets to distribute ? 
Answer. I think John Holtzclaw. 
Question. Did you tell him you would vote one of them ? 
Answer. I didn’t tell him whether I would or not. I had the ticket, and if anybody 
wanted to vote it, I had one to give to him. 
Question. Did you offer them to any one? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Why did you take them, if you were not going to distribute them ? 
Answer. I didn’t think it was my place to distribute them. 
Question. Was it at that election, or shortly afterward, that Sam Hareford told you he 
could whip any colored man that: voted the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. I think it. was shortly afterward. 
Question. You say you have heard Cxsar Shorter abused ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. They said he was a great rascal ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question’ Did they say he had done this and that? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What did they accuse him of doing? 
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Answer. They said he was a democrat. 

Question. What mean thing did they charge him with doing? You said they charged 
him with being a great rascal. 

Answer. For voting the democratic ticket: 

Question. Had they any other cause of offense against him ? 

Answer. I never heard any other. 

Question. Does Ceasar carry a prety high head on account of being the body-servant 
of the governor? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir. 

Question. Do not the colored people think so? 

Answer. I don’t know. 1 don’t think he is very familiar in the city now. I thinkhe 
stays up there at his business. I hardly ever see him now, but he used to be here. 

Question. What is his business ? 

Answer, He stays up at the state-house ;-I don’t know what his business is; I sup- 
pose it is waiting on Governor Lindsay. "He didn’t say it was this evening, but he 
seemed to signify it was. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. The colored people here mostly vote the republican ticket ? 
Answer. I think they do. 
uci You never heard that Cesar suffered any violence for voting the democratic 
tieket 
: oe No, sir; nobody ever hurt him. They abused him, of course, but they didn’t 
urt him 
Question. They talked to him a little? 
Answer. Yes, sir; thdt’s what we all expect. 
Question. You colored people think a colored man who votes the democratic Heme 
rather goes against his race ? 
Answer. That’s what they generally think. They say so. 
Question. But you never heard of any one being whipped or injured in any way, or 
punished for voting the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. No, sir; ‘[ don’t think I have. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 19, 1871. 
IGNATIUS A. FEW sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. In Opelika, Lee County, Alabama. 

Question. What is your occupation ? 

Answer. I am a butcher, sir. 

Question. Where did you live before going to Opelika? 

Answer. I lived in Russell County. 

Question. In this State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was your occupation there ? 

Answer. I was a teacher most of the time. 

Question. Of white or colored schools ? 

Answer. Colored. 

Question. You may state whether you were molested or disturbed in your occupation 
as teacher. 

Answer, I was upon one occasion, at Crawford, seriously molested. 

Question. You may give the particulats. 

Answer. Shall I tell’ why they Becteeset to disturb me? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer, I had commenced to teach a school under a gin-shed, about three-quarters 
of a mile from Crawford, a small village. I went out among the citizens and tried to 
purchase a lot upon which to build me a school-house. Captain Healy, who was assist- 
ant superintendent of the Bureau, had proffered to pay for that lot and furnish me 
means to build me a school-house. They refused to sell me a lot. I then rented the 
hotel, Captain Healy paying for it, and I went into that and taught school in the 
dining-room. That was in February that I moved into that school- louse. 

Question. February of what year ? 

Answer. Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. After staying in there I consulted the 
neighbors if they were opposed to it. A few of them, the nearest ones, they said they 
were not opposed to it upon conditions. I complied with these conditions. A crowd 
of young men seemed to become very much agitated against me, calling me various 
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ugly names as I passed about the streets. Finally my first quarter ended for teaching 
school, and I made my accounts and sent them down to Girard to be paid, and they 
were paid into the hands of the trustees; not, however, until in June; and when they 
were paid into the hands of the trustees, who had no right to receive them, they re- 
fused to pay them to me. 

Question. The trustees did ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. After examining into the matter, it was found that one of the re- 
ports I had made was made from a different district; that half of my pupils were from 
one district and half from another. I had not specified the number of the reports, but 
the county superintendent had done it himself. I did not know them, but sent them 
to him, directing him by Judge Allen, who was the trustee, to fill tie reports, as I did 
not know in what township I was teaching. Hedidso. They brought then a great 
many charges against me; that I was trying to swindle the white children out of their 
money there for the negroes, and trying to create social equality among them; and 
finally it grew to such an extent that, on the night of the 19th of July, they came to 
my house—I think they numbered, from the appearance of them where they stood, 
about five men—and threw twenty-two rocks, weighing, I suppose, from a pound to a 
pound and a half, through the windows, demolishing the sash, and after that fired into 
the room several times, two balls taking effect at the edge of one window, within two 
feet of my wife’s head, and one bursting a bottle of ink on the mantel and throwing 
the me in my bosom. I jumped out of bed at that instant and asked for my gun, and 
they fled. 

Question. When was this? 

Answer, On the 19th of July, in the morning. It was between 1 and 2 o’clock. 

Question. Could you see the men? | 

Answer. I did not see any person. When I went out, I found my garden palings were 
also torn down. 

Question. Were any prosecutions instituted against the offenders ? 

Answer. I wrote to the governor to send me assistance, and he wrote to me it was my 
imperative duty to call tpon the sheriff and solicitor, and if they did not discharge 
their duty he would then force them to do it; but I was afraid to call upon them. 

Question, Why ? 

Answer. Because I believed that they were in sympathy with the others; that I had 
no friends at all there. ; 

Question. Were the sheriff and county solicitor democrats ? 

Answer. I think they were, sir, both democrats; in fact, I know they were. I can 
give the names of them if it is necessary. 

Question. Did these men who stoned your house and fired into it tell you what their 
purpose was? 

Answer. [have no knowledge who they are myself. I was told I could prove it if 
I woald call for certain witnesses. I never knew anything. I and my wife were asleep, 
and a small boy, in the room they threw and fired into. All the firing was done in the 
tumult. We were asleep when they began and until the rocks commenced flying into 
the house. | 

Question. Did not these men tell you what they were doing this for? 

Answer. They never spoke a word; they came up and commenced the work, and 
ended it and left. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you know whether they were in disguise or not? 
Answer. I do not. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. You were living at that time in Crawford ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in Crawford, Russell County, Alabama. 

Question. Was it a thickly settled neighborhood where you lived? 

Answer. Not very ; just moderately. 

Question. Do you know of any cause for this assault on your house? 

Answer. I do not know of any cause; I could only consider it a political cause. The 
object was, I think, to break up the school, and get me out of the way. . 

Question. Were you teaching at that time? : 
~ Answer. I was teaching at that time. I taught the day before and the day after- 
ward. | | 

Question. Still a colored school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was continued in the same house. 

Question. Did you continue to teach after that? 

Answere] did, sir, until I ended my school in November. 

Question. Were you ever molested by anybody again ? 

Answer. Only. by a few rocks being thrown into my yard, and such things as that, 
and into my house at day-times; that was done mostly by boys though, lads. I would 
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just state that next morning after that occurred, I went out among some of the good 
citizens there, and told them plainly that there was but one way to break up my school, 
and that was to kill me; that I never would leave until my term was out. 

Question. What did they say in answer to that? , 

Answer. One gentleman said—but I do not consider him a man who had any influence 
in society—I would be killed if I did not leave ; others treated it coolly ; generally, in 
fact, they all treated what I said coolly. | 

Question. Did any of them give you assurance of protection ? 

Answer. I had no assurance of protection until, several days afterward, perhaps a 
week or two, Judge John A. Lewis came to me and offered to let his wife and daughter 
sleep in my house, and I refused such protection, and told them I would try and stand it 
out from that time. : 

Question. How large a village is Crawford ? 

Answer. I suppose there are two hundred inhabitants. 

Question. Were the citizens generally of that village, the white portion of them, 
opposed to eolored schools ? 

Answer. From all appearances, they were. 

Question. You say from appearances ; what appearances do yourefer to? What did 
you hear them say ? What did they do? 

Answer. Well, their mistreatment; they scorned me,and would not visit me or as- 
sociate with my wife or anything of the kind. My wife, who was a member of the 
church, did not visit the church during the year. 

Question. How long did you remain at Crawford ? 

Answer. I went there in August, 1868, I think, and remained there until the last day 
of 1869. | 

vanadate Were the people of Russell County opposed to colored schools, in your 
opinion : | 

PnGiee Well, I think they were very generally. 

Question. What influence, if any, was exerted in that county upon the negroes to 
induce them to abstain from going tothe polls and voting ? 

Answer. Upon the occasion of the election we had in 1869, I cannot state, because I 

~had nothing to do with it, and did not go out; I did not pretend to associate with the 

last people at all; never left home unless it was to go off somewhere on business ; in the 
election I was living at Traywick’s Cross-Roads; there was an election there, I think, 
in November, and such threats were made for me, that the negroes declined to vote, any 
of them. What occurred at the election Ido not know. I lived, I suppose, within 
five hundred yards of the election precinct, and a great many negroes came down and 
asked me to go up with them to the polls and see them vote. I told them I could not 
do it, and they went away without voting. : 

Question. They went away without voting ? 

Answer. The polls showed that they did. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. What election was that ? 
Answer. The election for members of the legislature. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. In 1870? 
Answer. In 1870. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Why did you not go to the polls yourself? 

Answer. I was afraid to go there, for fear of being molested or insulted 

Question. What cause of fear had you? 

Answer. I expected perhaps I might be beaten, or cursed, or abused, at least cursed 
and abused, for I never went out anywhere but what I was cursed and abused by any 
man that had whisky, and they had plenty at Traywick’s Cross-Roads. 

Question. What threats had been used ? 

Answer. Mr. Richard Buchanan told me that I would be killed because I said I 
would not vote for Mr. Hines, who was the nominee of the democratic party. I will 
just state that he was drinking at that time, | 

Question. Were there any other threats made, or any that came to your knowledge? 

_Answer. I was told at that time—there were never any threats made to me—but I 
was told by some colored people that if I went to the election I would be killed. 

Question. Did they tell you how they derived their information ? 

Answer. They did not that I now recollect, but advised me not to go. 

Question. You say a great many colored people refused to goto the polls and vote 
because you staid away ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


_ Question. And you staid away because you thought your life was in danger in case 
you went and voted ? | 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, who were these men who deterred you from going to the polls; were 
they democrats or -republicans ? 

Answer. There were no other white men in that country but democrats that I knew. 

Question. How much less at that poll was the negro vote than it would have been if 
they had all voted ?: 

Answer. I think at least fifty or sixty. 

Question. Were you pretty well acquainted with Russell County? 

Answer. My knowledge was confined wostly to the upper portion of the county, 
though I was acquainted about Silver Run and Crawford, and the precinct I spoke of. 
I have lived in the county twenty years; that is, I moved to it twenty years ago, and 
have lived out of it some time during that time. 

Question. Are the white people of Russell County opposed to negro suffrage? 

Answer. I think they are, sir. 

Question. What have you heard them say ? 

| Answer. I have heard them say they were gen erally opposed to it. 

Question. Are you of opinion that they use their influence, habitually, to prevent, 
so far as they can, the colored people from voting? 

Answer. I think they do. That is my opinion. 

Question. Where allowed to vote, how do the negroes generally vote ? 

Answer. They vote by ballot, as others. 

Question. What ticket, republican or democratic? 

Answer. ‘They almost entirely vote the republican ticket. 


By Mr. BuckLey: 


euaon Was this a public school you were teaching at the time the assault was 
made 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was your county superintendent of education ? 

Answer. It was Captain Edmunds. 

Question. You received your pay from the county superintendent? 

Answer. Yes, sir; what I did receive, I received through the county superintendent. 

Question. From the public school fund of the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he ever take any action in regard to the assault that was made upon 

ou? 
? Answer. He did not. 

Question. Have you heard of any other schools in your county, or Russell, being dis- 
turbed ? 

Answer. I have not, sir. 

Question. Were you in that county at the time of the election of Judge Heflin, in 
1869 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


~ By Mr. BLarr: 


Question. Is Silver Run in Russell County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Are you a native of the South ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I was born and raised in Georgia. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Did you know who it was that molested you, at that difficulty? 

Answer. I really did not. 

Question. You can form no idea who it was? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I can form an idea who it was. 

Question. Who do you suppose it. was ? 

Answer. I supposed it was five young men, two by the name of Baker, one Lewis, who 
was a postmaster there at that time, and one by the name of he was a recent 
comer; I do not remember his name at present; the other was Judge Waddell’s son, 
Nash Waddell. .Those were the ones I supposed it to be. They did not deny it or 
acknowledge it. One of the young men left the country; the others laid out for sev- 
eral days, and did not ceme about town, to see them as usual at their common places; 
all of them did, in fact; the postmaster closed the office. 

Question. You say Lewis was postmaster ? 

Answer. His name was Lewis. We had a tri-weekly mail. On the days of the mail 
he would slip in and open the office, and leave immediately. Another reason I believe it 
was him was, a negro boy told me he was at their house, my nearest neighbor, Mr. Sears, 
and that the balance of them, naming them all, had said they were going to my house 
to kill me, and asked a young man who was Mr. Sears’s brother-in-law 10 go w ith them, 
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and he refused. He named every one of the men I have named. The other young 
man’s name was White; I now recollect it. 

Question. Did you lay any information against them, or attempt to have them 
arrested ? 

Answer. I sent to the governor, as I before stated, to have them arrested or send me 
some assistance, and he declined, and referred me 'to the sheriff and county solicitor, 
and I was afraid to attempt it in that way. 

Question. Who was governor at the time ? 

Answer. Governor Smith. 

Question. You say Judge Lewis offered to protect you? 

Answer. He offered to bring his wife and daughters to sleep in my house for protec- 
tion, some time afterward. 

Question. Was this Lewis, the postmaster? 7 

Answer. No, sir; this was Judge John A. Lewis. They were no relation at all. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have named certain persons that you supposed to be the ones who fired 
into your house, and given your reasons for supposing they were the ones; you may 
tell the committee what political party they belonged to. 

Answer. They belonged to the democratic party. 

Question. Were they leading, influential men there ? 

Answer. No, sir; they were the men that did the dirty work. 

Question. You say a son of Judge Waddell was one of the number? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he belong to a respectable family ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Is he probate judge? 

Answer. He was formerly probate judge of Russell County, and colonel of a regiment 
of artillery in the confederate war. 

Question. Did you leave Russell County because of your apprehension of danger if 
you remained there ? 

Answer. I did. The day I came to Opelika for the purpose of moving, my wife 
begged me, with tears, to leave there. 

Question. Have you ever been disturbed on any other occasion ? 

Answer. No, sir; on no other occasion. I have been abused when I was at public 
places, cursed and called a radical, &c. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you ascribe this persecution you were subjected to in Russell County 
to the fact that you were a radical, and outspoken in your sentiments, and the further 
fact that you had taught colored schools? 

Answer. I am satisfied that was it. I was popular as a man, and tried to convince 
the people of Russell County that Iwas not a radical; I never have voted a radical 
ticket in my life, and after all that, they persecuted me, and called me a radical, and 
“half nigger, half Yankee,” and all such persecutions and slings at me as I passed the 
street. 

Question. Do you think this was countenanced by the older men of the community ? 

Answer. I think they could have prevented it if they would; yes, I believe they 
could, for J heard them on one occasion when I went out to protect my children— 
these negro children—when this same son of Judge Waddell was throwing stones at 
them, and J udge Waddell was there. He drew his knife on me. 

Question. Judge Waddell did? 

Answer. His son did, and_came up to me to cut me, and I could only prevent it by 
taking out mine, and tellingh 3 im if he took another step I would cut him intwo. I 
heard another gentleman remark, as he turned to go back to the house, that he would 
like to give me a good hickory stick. 

Question. The judge’s son said that? 

Answer, No, sir; this gentleman in company with others. There is one thing I had 
forgotten to tell, the committee might want to hear. 

Question. What is that ? . | 

Answer. After this persecution, throwing rocks and shooting, they brought the charge 
against me that I was trying to create social equality there, ‘and that I had stolen this 
money. I went to some of the prominent citizens there at that place, and told them I 
was not guilty of it; that it was then vacation, and if they would sustain the charges 
I would not open my school again. They asked me how long I would give them. I 
told them I would giv e them whatever time they required that was reasonable. They 
took until the next Friday. That was on Friday, I think, when I had this conversa- 
tion. On Sunday, at meeting, the minister got up, and said that I had proposed that a 
committee of five meet me, and it was honorable, and as much as any gentleman could 
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offer; that if I did not prove the charges false, I would desist from teaching school, 
and some of them remarked to him, if the charges are proven, he will not break up his 
school. He said to them, “‘ He will, for he offers to bind himself to do it by oath, if you 
require it.” And he said, “Now, I advise you to accept it, for he is a pretty sharp tel- 
low, and if you do not do it, it will injure Crawford, injure the citizens of Crawford.” 
And upon that they appointed a committee of five, consisting of—let me remember the 
names—Captain Brinson, Henry Benton, Judge Waddell—I cannot remember the other 
names. The committee met, and Mr. Hayes reported to me after they had met on Fri- 
day morning, that they refused to meet me as a committee, but they would meet me as 
citizens. I agreed to meet them as citizens at the court-house. I took my wife and 
repaired to the court-house. When I was up there, they told me they would hear me, and 
I got up and denounced those who had maltreated me in the way they did, and then 
denied the charges, and told them if they would prove them J would do what I said— 
my school should never open again in Crawford; I would move immediately away. 
After making these remarks, the Rev. Mr. Hayes got up, and remarked that there was 
another charge brought against me; that I was charged with trying to create social 
equality among the negroes. I told him it was a le, and the origin of it was in hell. 
Judge Waddell sprang up out of the window and told me I should take it back. Itold 
him I never would do that while there was breath in my body. He then remarked to 
me, “ You shall not call our old father a liar.” I said to him, “I am so far from it, I 
would get on my knees to him before I would insult him for any cause, but I merely 
give the man the jie who made those statements. Mr. Hayes did not understand me so, 
did you?” Hereplied he did not. “No,” said I, “nor Judge Waddell did not.” At 
that, Judge Waddell got up and made a very flaming speech to the colored people 
against the party he supposed I belonged to. He told them they ought to be in slav- 
ery; be had fought four years to put them there, and they ought’ to be there now. 

Question. Did they offer any proof of the charges they had made against you? 

Answer. Not a particle of proof; they did not pretend to. 

Question. What was meant by the charge brought against you that you were in favor 
of negre equality ? . | 

Answer. Judge Waddell passed my house, I was informed afterward, in company 
with Mr. Benton, and a negro girl was sitting in the room with my wife, a girl I had 
had in my house since she was five years of age. She had eaten in my dining-room 
and slept there since she was five years old, until she was free, and she came down 
there from her mother home on a visit, and was sitting in the room talking with my wife, 
and Judge Waddell came by. When negroes came into my house, they were as respect- 
ful as to any citizen in that place. I told them they must be even more respectful with 
me, and they never dared approach after that nearer than the back portico of the 
house, even when on business. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 19, 1871. 
JOHN M. WARD sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. State your occupation and place of residence. 
— Answer. West Point, Georgia ; postmaster. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You live near the line of Alabama ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I did live in Chambers County, Alabama, up to last Christmas. 


By the CHAIRMAN: , 


Question. Is West Point near the line dividing Alabama from Georgia? 

Answer. Yes, sir. My former residence was in Bluftton, Alabama. A mere imaginary 
line divides the places. - 

Question. You may state to the committee any acts of violence or outrages upon per- 
son or property that have occurred in that section of country that you know yourself 
or of which you have been informed by reliable authority. 

Answer. Since when, Senator ? | 
_ Question. I will not confine you by my questions; anything within the last two or 
three years. 

Answer. A day or two after the election last fall for members of Congress in Alabama, 
Mr. Robert W. Richards came into the post-office while I was distributing the mail. 
He walked up to the post-office and cursed and abused me, in company with a crowd 
of men. 

Question. What did he say to you? 7 

Answer. He called me a damned radical son of a bitch, and epithets of that character. 

Question. Who was this Robert W. Richards? | 
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Answer. He is a dry-goods merchant in West Point. 

Question. What are his politics ? 

Answer. Democratic. Chambers County, Alabama, is his residence. 

Question. Is he a prominent and active man in that county ? 

Answer. I cannot say he is prominent; he is an officious member of it. He is a part- 
ner of the mayor of the town. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Of what town ? 
Answer. Of West Point, in the dry-goods business. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were these remarks caused by your activity at the election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. He took offense at that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You had done nothing else? 

Answer. It was on account of that election. 

Mr. Buair. This is outside of our jurisdiction, and in the State of Georgia. This sub- 
committee is confined to the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


By Mr. BucKLEY: 


Question. Is not the post-office located in Alabama ? 
Answer. No, sir; the post-office is in Georgia, but my residence at the time was in 
Alabama, about half a mile from the post-office., 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Does the State line run through the town ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. JI will say that most of the business men in West Point, Georgia, 
reside in Alabama. | 

Question. Were you abused at any other time on account of your politics ? 

Answer. I night or two after that a torchlight mob visited my house. 

Question. A torchlight procession of what party ? 

Answer. The democratic party. 

Question. What did they do? | 

Answer. I was partially undressed. My wife had not retired. They surrounded the 
house, and used all kinds of abusive epithets, and so alarmed her that she ran out in 
the piazza and up-stairs. 

Question. State the epithets they used, as well as you remember. 

Answer. Some voices in the crowd saidj “ Go back in the house, you damned radical 
bitch.” 

Question. What else ? 

Answer. About that time some one in the crowd, I think Mr. Robert Chisholm, rose 
up or called out in a loud voice, and asked them to respect ladies. They quieted down 
and moved off. 

Question. Is that all of it? 

Answer. They used many epithets toward me around the house. 

Question. Can you repeat some of them ? 

Answer. ‘ Radicals, to your holes!” “ You had better leave town ;” and many things 
ef that character. | 

Question. How long did the crowd continue there? 

Answer. I suppose they were around the house some five or ten minutes. 

Question. They were celebrating a democratic victory ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir, in the State of Alabama. Caricatures were carried by, obscene 
caricatures were carried by, by colored democrats, of myself and also Mr. Isaac Hyman. 

Question. So there were colored democrats in the crowd, were there ? 

Answer. There were two, who bore the caricatures on that occasion. 

Question. Did they seem to be in full fellowship with their white brethren ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they had been made presents of fine suits of clothes. One of them 
who is a mechanic received a tool-chest. They got that for their labor on the occa- 
sion. | 

Question. Did those two colored men in that procession comprise the full strength of 
the democratic colored vote in that neighborhood ? | | 

Answer. My opinion is, that 1t would not exceed ten or a dozen democratic colored 
men. I cannot say, though, how many. 


By Mr. Biair: 


Question. Most of the colored people were entirely too intelligent to go for the dem- 
ocratic ticket, were they not ? | 

Answer. I cannot say, sir. ‘I suppose thatthey vote, like every one else, according to 
the best of their judgment of what is right. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You may state, if you know, what means were employed by the democrats 
of that part of the State to prevent colored men from voting the republican ticket. 

Answer. I have heard some of the farmers of the vicinity say they would not employ 
hands another year who voted the radical ticket, and that when they hired them here- 
after that was to be in the contract. 


By Mr. Buarir: 


Question. Did they borrow that idea from the New England manufacturers? 

Answer. No, sir; I got that idea from Mr. James, near West Point. He was a demo- 
crat. I don’t know where he got his idea. | 

Question. I ask you whether he did not borrow it from the northern manufacturers, 
who make all their men vote the republican ticket ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir, where he borrowed it from. 

Question. You have heard of that’ practice up there, have you not? 

Answer. I never have been North in my life. | 

Question. I ask you if you have not heard of that practice up there? | 

Answer. I do not remember that I ever heard of that particular practice. I know, of 
course, that, generally speaking, there are all kinds of arts and devices used by design- 
ing politicians in all parties. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did the negroes as a general thing vote at the election last fall ? 

Answer. In Alabama they did,sir. The election occurred in Georgia about a month 
after the Alabama election. 

Question. Are the democrats in that part of Alabama opposed to negro suffrage ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they so express themselves to me. | 

Question. Are they in favor of getting rid of it now, if they can? 

Answer. They are not very ready to express their future plans. They often, in speak- 
ing of republicans or radicals, as they call them, will ask me the question, for instance, 
if J am in favor of negro rule. If I tell them no, which I am not, they then ask me 
how I can vote with the republican party, which gives them the privilege of voting. 
I tell them I do it upon the broad ground that every man is a freeman, and ina repub- 
lican form of government I think is entitled to the franchise. They will generally 
say, ‘‘ Well, we are not m favor of negroes voting or ruling us.” 

Question. What are their sentiments in relation to colored schools ? 

Answer. I think within the last six months they have moderated very much. I think 
they are now in favor of educating the colored children. 

Question. Were they formerly opposed to those schools ? 

Answer. I think, sir, they were opposed to any advancement of the colored popula- 
tion; they were disposed to keep them as mere serfs. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was any attempt made to burn your house at the time the assault was 
made upon it by this torch-light procession ? 

Answer. No, sir; I heard they threw a torch-light under Mr. Hyman’s house. 

Question. Did they make the assault upon Mr. Hyman at the same time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they visited his house first and then mine. We were about three 
hundred yards apart. 

Question. The same night? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were informed that they attempted to burn his house? 

Answer. That they threw a torch-light on his house or on the piazza. 

Question. Did you know of any similar occurrence in the county of Chambers? 

Answer. Mrs. Randall, who was teaching a colored school near Fredonia, Alabama, 
about a month before the election last fall, came down to West Point, and told me that 
a party of disguised men, or a party of men—I do not think she said disguised—vis- 
ited the yard of the house in which she was living, and in which resided a colored man 
and his family by the name of Trammel. 

Question. What was done on that occasion ? 

Answer. They abused him and finally killed him by shooting him. After killing him 
they went to the bedstead where his daughter was lying, and took their knives and cut 
her vest all to pieces, and ordered her to leave, and she left at night about 10 o’clock. 

Question. Did they kill Trammel or Tramblies? : 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Did they break up the school? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she left. They all had to leave, and she left. 

Question. What cause did you hear assigned for this assault ? 

Answer. They accused her of teaching radical polities, and so on. 

Question. Were you acquainted with Mrs. Randall? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; she formerly taught a colored school in Bluffton, Alabama, previous 
to going there. 

serie Where did she come from 9 ? 

Answer. She came from some part of Georgia. I think from Merriwether County, 
Greenville, Georgia. She was the divorced wife of Dr. Randall. 

Question. Had she been successful in her school at Bluffton ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she had been undisturbed there. 

Question. Was she teaching a public school at the time ? 

Answer. She was near Fredonia. Her school in Bluffton, Alabama, was a private 
schoo 

Question. Did this colored family furnish her with her meals ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was she living in a portion of the house ? 

Answer. I never was on the place. She said she was living in a house that was built 
in the same yard, and built especially for her by a Mr. Trammel, the former owner of 
this colored man. 

Question. Mr. Trammel, then, was in favor of the school? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. Do you know whether these parties were ever arrested? 

Answer. No, sir; they were never arrested. 

Question. Was any attempt ever made to bring them to trial? 

Answer. There was a coroner’s inquest held, so I heard ; of course, I was not present; 
and their decision was that he was killed by parties unknown. Mrs. Randall said that 
she knew two of the parties, and they lived near Fredonia, or in Fredonia. 

Question. She finally abandoned her school? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she never returned. The last I heard of her she was in Americus, 
Georgia. 

Cuzsiion: Have you heard of any other similar transaction in that county ? 

Answer. Not that I remember of; not of an aggravated character. 

Question. Do you know of any disturbance that took place at a public meeting in 
La Fayette, the county seat of Chambers County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was present at a republican mass-meeting. 

Question. Please state what occurred there. 

Answer. Mr. Rapier, who was the colored candidate for secretary of state on the re- 
publican ticket, had commenced to address the audience. He was frequently inter- 
rupted at the commencement of his addréss by a colored man. The marshal of La Fay- 
ette attempted to arrest him. He broke and run. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Who broke and run ? 

Answer. The colored man. He proceeded some distance out of my sight through the 
woods, firing at him with a pistol, and finally he shot him down. It broke up the 
meeting. There were many prominent republicans there to speak on the occasion, and 
in consequeuce of the excitement they were unable to address the meeting. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Knowing the public sentiment of Chambers County, do you think republi- 
cans are safe in advocating their principles in that county ? 

Answer. Not with that freedom—not with perfect freedom, I will say. They are not 
safe to speak with perfect freedom—only in moderation. If they were what was 
called very moderate republicans, they might be tolerated. I think they would be. 

Question. Do you Hinks republicans there are allowed to cast their votes without fear 
of intimidation ? 

Answer. No, sir; they are not. The day of the last election, while at the polls, Mr. 
Robert W. Richards would frequently, speaking in an insulting manner, say that he 
would rather vote for the damned meanest negro in the country than for Ward or for 
Hyman. 

By Mr. Buatn: 


Question. The marshal attempted to arrest this negro, you say, who was interrupt- 
ing Rapier? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he attempted to arrest him and knocked him down, I think, with a 
club, and then the negro jumped up and ran. 

Question. And then he shot him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; after pursuing him a short distance. 

Question. And killed him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was that the marshal of the town? 
Question. Yes, sir; not of the meeting. - 
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By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Who was this marshal; what is his name ? 

Answer. I do not remember his name just now, sir. 

Question. Rapier, who was speaking, was a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the candidate for secretary of state of Alabama. 

Question. A republican candidate ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The negro interrupted him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quesi:ion, Several negro men interrupted him? 

Ansiver. No, sir; only one. 

Question. What did he say? | 

Answer. I do not remember that I heard. It was loud talking, “That’s not so,” or 
something of that kind. I do not remember his exact language. 

@uestion. He was then knocked down with a club by the marshal ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by the white marshal of the town of La Fayette. 

Question. And then shot dead? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
P Question. That does not look as if there was much intimidation by democrats on that 

ay. 

Question. I do not know the politics of the colored man that was killed, sir; I un- 
derstood that they were democratic. | 

Question. The intimidation was rather on the other side, was it not, in that instance ?. 

Answer. I cannot say, sir. 

Question. You could not express an opinion about that ? 

Answer. I knew nothing of either the marshal or the colored man. It was the opin-. 
ion of the colored men generally that it was done to disturb the meeting. 

Question. Would not the knocking him down and driving him off witha club 
probably have been sufficient punishment for an interruption of that kind of a public 
meeting ? | 

Answer. I do not know whether the circumstances would justify him in knocking 
him down or using such harsh means as he used. 

Question. Knocking him down certainly did not justify him in killing him? 

Answer. I think not. | 

Question. That is not a circumstance which goes to show that colored men are in- 
timidated by democrats ? | 

Answer. That was the opinion of the colored men on that occasion, that it was in- 
terference with a republican meeting. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Who was this marshal ? 
Answer. I have forgotten his name. I heard it at the time, but I never knew him. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Do you know his politics ? 
Answer. I understood he was a democrat. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Who shot a democrat for interfering with a republican meeting? 

Answer. I heard two different tales about the negro. Some negroes said he was a 
democrat, some said he was a republican. 

Question. And you heard that the marshal was a democrat ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Inever knew the negro. I think the negro was intoxicated on 
the occasion; he looked so, and I heard also that be had been drinking. 

Question. Was anything ever done to punish the marshal for this? | 

Answer. I understood not. I have visited La Fayette several times since, and I 
have seen him walking about there, and have heard that nothing was ever done with. 
him. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Why was the meeting abandoned? 

Answer. In consequence of the excitement that grew ous of the killing of the negro. 

Question. Was there any threatening demonstration afterward ? 

Answer. A great many whites from La Fayette came there to the crowd and remarked 
that if any such meeting was ever gotten up again they would kill the leaders of it, such 
men as Powell and others. Powell was the minister of the colored church there and 
the ‘chaitman of the meeting. | 

Question. And in view of those threats the meeting was abandoned after this 
occurrence ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 
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Question. So that there was no speaking ? 

Answer. No speaking. Late in the afternoon the crowd quieted down and there was 
some little speaking. I think Mr. William Y. Turner, of Wetumpka, made a few 
remarks some four or five hours afterward to afew.. There were probably three or 
four hundred left of the fifteen hundred that had been there, I suppose. Mr. William 
VY. Turner got up and made a few pleasant remarks to those who were left. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was it supposed that the marshal who inflicted this punishment upon the 
negro designed to interrupt and break up the meeting ? 

Answer. That was the supposition among the colored men who expressed their 
opinion to me. It was not my own opinion. 

Question. What justification was there for his pursuing the negro into the woods 
when he had left the house and ceased to disturb the meeting? What pretext was 
there for running after him and firing upon him? 

Answer. The meeting was in a grove, not in the house. In my opinion, I did not 
think there was any pretext, and that in pursuing him he pursued him perhaps from 
the excitement of the moment. 


By Mr. Biair: 
Question. 1 understand you to say that the negro interfered with and interrupted the 
meeting ? 


Answer. Yes, sir; he interrupted the speaker by replying to him or saying that such 
a thing was not so. 

Question. And that the negro was drunk ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he looked intoxicated. 

Question. That the marshal attempted to prevent this interruption, and interfered to 
arrest the negro who made the interruption ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And knocked him down, and then pursued him and killed him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that the negro was a democrat ? 

- Answer. I heard some negroes say he was a democrat, and I have heard some say he 
was not. Iam not able to say what he was; I do not know. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were there many whites present at that meeting ? 
Answer. No, sir; I suppose some twenty-five or thirty. 
Question. Were ‘they democrats ? 

Answer. About half of them, I presume, were democrats. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. None of them interrupted the meeting, did they ? 

Answer. No, sir. Mr. Holmes, John F. Holmes, ‘the editor of a La Fayette paper at 
the time, was there. invited him myself to take a seat on the speaker’s stand, which 
he did. He afterward published a piece giving a description of the affair, in which 
he spoke of me as trying to allay the difficulty. He said that I made a strong effort to 
allay and quiet the affair. 


By Mr. Biair: 


Question. What was Rapier saying at the time he was interrupted ? | 
Answer. I don’t remember positively ; it was upon general things. His ideas were 
.general at the time; it was upon the general policy of the republican party. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did I understand you tosay that the colored people who were there on the 
ground were of the opinion that the arrest of this man was made as a pretext for break- 
ing up the meeting ? 

Answer. That was the opinion of many of the colored men. 

Question. The most of this audience was colored people? 

Answer. Yes, str; of fifteen hundred BESent, I do not suppose there were over twenty- 
five or thirty white persons. 

Question. ‘They had got together two or three colored orators to address them ?. 

Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Rapier, Mr. William V. Turner, of Wetumpka; Major Norris, 
the candidate for Congress, was invited, and was present and addressed them. 

Question. I understand you to say that Mr. Rapier did not speak long? 

Answer. No, sir; be had not spoken more than five or ten minutes. 

Question. There was no other speaking until late in the afternoon, some four or five 
hours afterward, when Mr. Turner made some remarks? 

Answer. There was no other speaking. That broke up Mr. Rapier’s speaking. 
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By Mr. Barr: 


Question. Do you know this woman Randall? 

eee Ikmew her some several months before she went to Fredonia to teach 
school. 

Question. You say she was the divorced wife of some one ? | 

Answer. Of Dr. Randall, once grand master of the lodge—of the Masonic Lodge of 
the State of Georgia. 

Question. What was her character ? ; 

Answer. 1 never heard anything against her character, so far as virtue is concerned. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 19, 1871. 
JOHN M. BUTLER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Will you state your residence and occupation ? 

Answer. Tuskegee, Alabama; I am a minister. 

Question. Of the Methodist Church ? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. The object of the committee, Mr. Butler, is to ascertain to what extent the 
laws are executed in Alabama, and to what extent life and property are safe here. 
We wish that you would state to the committee any disturbances that have occurred 
in your neighborhood, of which you know of your own knowledge, or upon such 
information as you deem reliable. This investigation covers a space ‘of two or three 
years, as the occurrences have taken place. 

Answer. I have been in Tuskegee for going on six years. This last gone June was a 
year ago, and the 4th of June. The first disturbance that I had any particular knowl- 
edge of was the so-called riot of Mr. James H. Alston. 

Question. Will you give the particulars of that affair? 

Answer. They had a meeting over to my church, where they had formerly met, hav- 
ing nowheres else, and on that night Iwas not withthem. There wassome disturbance 
took place at the church, and my residence not being very far from the church—I was 
pastor—it called my attention. There was a little disturbance among the men down 
there, talking a little louder than I thought was right. I went down to the church te 
see What was the circumstances, and I was informed that it was a little talk between 
the men, the parties, the colored men of the church, and I went back home. After 
that the meeting broke up and they all retired home. I went to bed, and in about an 
hour, I reckon, after I got to bed there was an alarm. A little girl at my door, from 
Mr. Alston’s residence, was crying for help, that Mr. Alston and wife was shot, as I 
could understand it. I got up, but my wife would not permit me to go out. I did not 
know hardly what was the matter; everything appeared to be excited right then. 
That excitement continued until day, after which time it circulated around in the sur- 
rounding country. The friends of Mr. Alston, the colored people, of course, thought | 
that he would be killed, and they came to assist him, I suppose. They passed my 
house in squads, a good many of his friends, and some would speak a word to me as 
they passed on. Making some littleinquiries where they were going, I learned that they 
were going to Mr. Alston’s. They had heard he was murdered, or shot, or assassinated, 
and they were going to protect him. That continued, and they went to work as best 
they could, and, from what I know, several of the colored men came down here, some 
afoot, at night, to see the governor, and [saw them on their return.’ They came back 
with advices that they must try to do the best they could to protect themselves ; that they 
had a right to protect themselves, or something like that, and they continued to protect 
Mr. Alston. The white citizens got a little alarmed and they armed themselves. 
‘Everything was in aroar of excitement. I tried to stay as close as I could.. I did 
not know what would take place. Then the governor came up. After the governor 
came up and made a little speech—I did not hear it at all, but I saw what followed— 
there was a patrol gotten up there then of whites that I cannot tell the number of 
exactly; bat I never saw such excitement in all my days in time of peace. I did not 
know whether to stay at home or not, everything was so excited. The colored men 
were arrested in every direction and taken up, those who knew anything and those 
who did not. Ido not know how I escaped; I cannot tell how I did escape. I had 
nothing to do with it anyway, more than I have told you about. I advised a little 
as to peace. The white friends then took me in their midst to try to keep down what 
they called the riot, to advise the people as to the best. I did what I could to advise 
them when I saw it was necessary, the men who were protecting Mr. Alston, as they 
thought, to not make any more threats than they possibly could or carry their arms 
out, those that were there to protect him. I did what I could in that direction. There 
was nobody killed, except Mr. and Mrs. Alston were shot. 7 
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Question. How many shots were fired that night at his house? 

Answer. The night they shot I could not tell; they just all went off at once. 

Question. How was Alston shot ? | 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Who fired the shot that struck him? 

Answer. There was one shot, and then the others fired afterward, so I was informed, 
and they said the firing was from the outside, from white gentlemen; all the colored 
people were around. ) 

Question. Could you see the party that made the attack ? 

Answer. No, sir; my house was a quarter of a mile off. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. You are now speaking of the subsequent attack on the church ? 
Answer. No, sir; I am speaking of the so-called riot a little over a year ago. 
Question. Of the time when Alston was shot? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was then representative of the county. 


By Mr. BuCKLEY: 


Question. How was Alston injured? 

Answer. He was shot in the back as he was sitting upon his bed smoking his cigar. 
He was shot in his back and the left side. | 

Question. Were the rest of his family injured ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; his wife now has a shot in the foot. She was then in the family- 
way, soon to be delivered. She was lying in bed, talking with him. He had just 
undressed to go to bed. 

Question. Do you know what cause was assigned for this attack on his house and 
family ? : 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Did you ever hear it stated ? 

Answer. I have heard so many different tales, I never knew what to do with any of 
them. 

Question. Have you ever formed an opinion in regard to them? 

Answer. Well, no, sir; I never have. ; 

Question. Were any of the parties arrested ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; some three or four colored men, who differed a little that night in 
their debates in the meeting. 

Question. Was there an attack made subsequently to this on the church? 

Answer. J will come to this now. I have got through the other riot, with Alston. 
Now, the 3d_ of this month one year ago, on Monday, there was speaking at 
Tuskegee, Judge Rice and others, and all before that up to October’there had 
been regular patrol of the white friends, after Alston’s riot, and some of the 
men broke jail and they searched it,and everything put together kept the excite- 
ment up all the time. I was perfectly quiet in my feelings as to the patrol. I 
did not think anybody was going to hurt me. I had the regular official board 
meeting for the purpose of transacting the finances of the church monthly, and 
this board meeting was the first Monday in each month, (Monday night,) for the pur- 
pose before stated ; and that Monday there was a spirit such as I did not know among 
the people. They seemed to be mad; but I did not think anything about myself that 
I was inany danger at all, (I was friendly to everybody,) or Ishould not have met that 
night. My board came together as usual, at the usual hour, Monday night, the 3d_ of 
October last, and we went on very well and got nearly through with the matters of 
the meeting, when it was near about 11 o’clock, as well as I can judge, and I had got 
tired of sitting in the chair. I was chairman of the meeting as pastor of the church. 
I had an old man, a father of the church there, to come up, and I gave him my chair 
for a few minutes and went out fora purpose, and the moon was shining dimly. When 
I got to the door, stepping out in the shade of a little tree in front of the door, I dis- 
covered two men. They seemed to be locked heads, walking toward me to the 
church. I looked at them and saw they were white friends—friends, as I supposed. 
I did not feel the least afraid. In a shorttime after I turned around. Just beyond my 
church there is a beautiful grove of woods; school used to be there. Itis just at 
the edge of the grove I heard a horse snort, and I looked there and I could see any quan- 
tity of horses’ feet and legs, but I could not see the bodies. I did not feel frightened 
then. I turned around and had one mind to meet these gentlemen coming toward 
me. I thought it was just the regular patrol. Then again I thought I would 
zo in the church, and I went in the church and went to my seat and sat down. 
By this time they had gathered all right around the church as:quick as that. 
Ny men were about eighteen in number, I think. The official board consists 
of about eighteen members, the class-leaders and the trustees of the church. 
some of them began to get frightened. They heard the horses around the church. 
They got up and commenced going to the windows, and I said, ‘Take yours seats; 
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it is nobody but the white brethren; nobody to harm you.” They obeyed me, 
and some of them went back to their seats, and in about one or two minutes 
from that time I was advising a man that passed his character before me. I was just 
with his hand in mine. He was just about to go to take his seat, and one of the 
disinterested men, sitting off a piece, belonged to the board—he is here in town now, 
and is shot—Columbus Mitchell—he was going to be reinstated that night, for be 
had been turned out of the church, and he was sitting off a little. He had the priv- 
ilege to walk to the door, and be walked to the door. About the time I let the man’s 
hand go the firing come at the door—a pistol fired. When that pistol fired at that door 
all the excitement in the world was squandering my men in the church. The men en- 
tered, and Icould hardly have achance to see; but [saw one man enter and he began shoot- 
ing right away. Ifellover my seat and went under my pulpit; fortunately it had a hole 
underneath. One ofthe men inside of the altar says, “ Elder, what shallI do?” And another 
says to me, “Get under the pulpit,” and I got under the pulpit, and there was about three 
of us got under there, and then there was such firing it appeared to me that the whole 
world was turned loose; such shooting of guns and firing, I reckon, I never heard as 
there was for three or four seconds; it was as fast as Tever heard. During this time 
they shot and wounded five, killing two. They killed one instantly ; at least he died 
that night. When we found him he was dead. The other one died about three days 
afterward. While I was lying under the pulpit and flinching from being shot, if I 
wrould try to see, and thought to save my head, I would stick it out and down it wouid 
go. The church altar has a kind of bench with a box so you can get into it. One 
teilow went in there. He did not know I was there. I saw the danger and I said, 
“Out the light.” This fellow found out where I was and tried to get under there. I 
scolded him, and he obeyed me when I said’ Out the light,” and raised up then and 
catched the light. There was only one light on the altar and he raised up and catched 
it and blowed the light out. If he had not done that we would have been every one 
killed. Then the firing ceased and one of those men called, ‘‘ Mount your horses, men,” 
and they mounted and left, and I was glad to hear it. My wife and nine or ten that 
lived right around the church heard this, and of all the squealing you ever heard in 
the world that was the worst. I crawled out from under the altar then. The secre- 
tary was gone from the table, and all the papers and all the church money, which was 
about $40, was lying there in the dark. I found that and all the papers, and got 
everything in my arms, and slipped to the door and got out and got away to my house. 

Question. How many men do you think were in the company that made this assault 
at that time? 

Answer. I could not tell; I could not make a near guess, there looked to be so many. 
It looked like there were twelve or fifteen horses, and 1 saw these two men afoot. 

Question. Do you know how many shots were fired ? 

Answer. I could not tell you exactly. I counted afterward in the church, and I could 
sce the marks of, I think, between twelve and fifteen. They are there now. 

Question. Did you see one man enter the door of the church? 

Answer. I saw that man myself. 

Question. Did you recognize him? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was he a stranger to you? 

Answer. He might not have been, but I hadn’t time to knowhim. Assoonas I saw 
his face I turned over. 

Question. Was he a white man or a colored man ? 

Answer. He was a white man; he had a white face; I saw that plainly. 

Question. Do you know whether any of this party were disguised ? 

Answer. There was a mask found at the church the next day; some one found it. 

Question. Supposed to have been dropped there that night? 

Answer. They supposed so; they never made any particular inquiries about that. 

Question. What was the name of the man who was killed ? 

Answer. Andrew Geary, one of my class-leaders. He was class-leader No. -6, and a 
splendid wheelwright. 

Question. What were the names of those wounded ? 

Answer. The other one that died was Abram Moss. 

Question. You say one man that was wounded is here now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He has a ball in him now. His name is Columbus Mitchell. 
The other one was shot through the arm; that was Felix Wright. Another was Adam 
Goshe ; he was wounded. 

(jwestion. Were any of these parties who made the assault arrested ? 

Answer. Not one. 

Q@uestiog. Do you think that these men were the men who came from Hunnicutt to 
attend the public meeting that day at the court-house ? 

Answer. I do not, sir. 

Question. Some witnesses have thought that colored parties from Hunnicutt, who 
were in favor of the nominees who were nominated at Hunnicutt, came up to the pub- 
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lic meeting at Tuskegee, and that at Tuskegee other parties were nominated, and that 
on that account the Hunnicutt people were ‘offended and made this assault. 

Answer. That is a wide mistake. Ihave had a private interview with prominent gen- 
tlemen of the town since, and they told me the general opinion of the citizens. 
They told me this, but they did not care about their names being mentioned. -They 
told me they were rightly informed that day by some mean persons that there was 

oing to be a League meeting held over at the church that night; that this man Alston, 
ies Montgomery, would be there. Alston was here then, you see, He had left Tus- 
kegee and come down here; he had had to run off. They had been going on and ar- 
resting men during that proceeding on the riot, and were going to arrest him, and he 
in his afflictions got away from there. 

Question. They supposed he was coming back to hold a meeting that night in the 
church ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they informed me that, that he would be there in that church that 

night. That is what I was informed, and for that purpose; they knew nothing of my 
ofticial church meeting. This was the opinion of good friends. They su pposed that if 
they had known that my meeting was such, the shooting would not have been. That 
was the opinion of good white friends. 

Question. You spoke about these patrols, You say the patrol company was organized 
in June? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And it was continued until November ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They were out at any time riding; they always had the posts. 

Kuestion. Did they go riding through the county preceding the election ? 

Answer. I did not mect them much ; I was on my mission a good deal; but still I 
ouly knew them about town, and three or four or five miles distant. 

Question. You spoke about some persons being arrested at the time of this riot; who 
were they ? 

Answer. I cannot call all the names; there was a great many. They were sent to the 
chain-gang to the railroad. 

Question. They arrested people who came in from the country around? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Supposed to be leaders ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Quesiion. What was done with them ? 

4xswer. They were convicted. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. I cannot tell you exactly the number; it was a good many. 

Question. What was done with them ? 

Answer. They were carried off to the railroad. 

Question. They had to work out their fines there? 

Answer. Yes,sir; and some of them have just got out lately. 

Question. Do you know whether any were let off on the pledge that they would leave 
the county? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. I cannot tell exactly how many, but two tomy knowledge; Henry Cook, that 
was cleared with the pledge that he would leave the county, was one. 

Question. Henry Cook had been quite a prominent man there ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Was he one who was a candidate for the legislature—for the nomination at 
the convention ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think he was; Henry St. Clair was. Henry Cook was a lead- 
ing man of the colored people there. 

Question. But the men who were arrested for firing upon Alston’s house were ac- 

uitted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were arrested and all proved clear; at least they are out there 
now. 

Question. They still remain in the county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Some are out on bond, and some have been cleared ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Do you know of any other disturbances in that county ? 
~ Answer. I do not know particularly of any others than those two I spoke of that I 
know of. There are others, but I do not know the particulars. 

Question. Have you heard of others ? 

Answer. I could not turn in my mind right away to others. 

Question. Have you heard of schools being broken up in the county, or any school- 
houses being burned ? 
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Answer. I had two churches burned. One of them was burned, but I could not say 
how that was burned, There was two parties. A gentleman wanted'to teach. 

Question. Which one was that ? 

Answer. The one down at Franklin. We could not tell exactly how that got burned 
down. Two young men wanted the school, and they were running against each other, 
and we didn’t know how the thing happened. One gained it, and before he got into 
it, to teaching, it burned up. 

"Question. How was the teacher employed ? 

Answer. Well, independent. I believe it was for an independent school. I can’t say 
particularly now; I think ié was an independent school. 

Question. What was the other instance ? 

Answer. That was directly after the shooting in my church. The church was shot 
into on Monday night. Monday was the 3d, and about the 6th of that month I got 
news of the burning of that church of mine, just below me. It seems that the same 
parties burned it. I never got the news until afterward. 

Question. Was it burned the same night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it seemed that they went on down that way, and didn’t turn back. 
into town. 

Question. Your impression is that it was burned on the same night of the firing at 
the church ? 

Answer. I cannot tell exactly the night. 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. What church was that? 
Answer. The Sweet Gum church on the Zion road, ten miles from Tuskegee; also a 
large shed that I kept as a church. The property did not belong to me or the colored 
people. The Warrior Stand, it was burned; that was some time before that. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Did you ever hear who that was burned by ? 

Answer. No, sir; we never got the peu about that. 

Question. Was it burned in the night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all this was done last year. 

Question. Did you ever hear that Judge Dougherty was shot at in that county? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I don’t remember the time he was shot at, but it was on leaving 
Chehaw he was shot. 

Question. You are pretty well acquainted with Macon County ? 

Answer. Pretty well. 

Question. From your knowledge of the county, do you think that republicans are safe 
there in advocating their sentiments ? 

Answer. Well, sir, if I were to speak freely, I would say not at this time. 

Question. Are republicans free there to vote in accordance with their wishes without 
any intimidation ? 

Answer. I do not think they are. 

Question. Do you think there was any intimidation used at the last State election 
held last fall in that county ? 

Answer. I do not know that there was particularly. 

Question. What would be the effect of these raids, and the fact that these satieis 
were going over the county; would it not have a tendency to keep a great many col- 
ored people away from the polls? 

Answer. I have a very large district. I go over a good portion of the county. There 
are some twenty-six churches in my district; and since last June a year ago there has 
been quite a change in my people. What little conversation I had with them showed 
quite a change in them. 

Question. They seem more timid, do they? 

Answer. Yes, sir; anda great many are leaving the county, or speaking of leav- 
ing it. 

(Question. Leaving because of the unsettled feeling they have, and the insecurity 
there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you find much opposition to the education of your race in your county 
now ? 

Answer. Not much now. 

Question. That has diminished very much ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. You spoke of several people who were arrested and convicted and carried 
off to the railroad, and made to work out their fines; on what charge were they ar- 
rested ? 
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Answer. The charge of that riot. 

@uestion. At Alston’s ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they all colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all colored people. 

Question. Were you present at the investigation ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not go into the court-house either time; I kept close about 
my own house. I was very much alarmed. 

Question. You did not hear the testimony ? 

Answer. I did not hear the testimony of either party. _ . 

Question. What is your opinion as to who made that attack upon Alston’s house? 

Answer. Well, judge, I could not say; I hardly have an opinion about it. 

Question. Do you believe it was made by the colored people, or by the white people? 

Answer. It is mightily mixed up, sir; I cannot tell. Alston had so many enemies. 

Question. Enemies among his own people ? 

Answer. Some among his own and a great many among the whites. He is very free- 
spoken, and always speaks his mind upon everything, and it caused him to have a 
great many enemies. . 

Question. Was he particularly obnoxious to the white people on account of the influ- 
ence which he exerted over the minds of the colored people ? 

Answer. Well, I could not say, judge, particularly; he was a straight, go-forward 
kind of a man. 

; Question. Was he representative at that time from Macon County in the State legis- 
ature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the democrats very much opposed to him on that account ? 

Answer.. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were there any white people arrested and punished for that attack ? 

Answer. None as I know of, sir. 

Question. Has anybody ever been arrested for firing upon your people that night at 
the colored church ? 

Answer. There has been no man ever arrested yet. 

‘Question. What efforts were made by the community to discover who had committed 
this outrage ? 

Answer. I never saw but very little effort made; they said they could not discover 
anything. They held an inquest over the body of that dead man the next morning. 

@uestion. Did the coroner examine witnesses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; alittle; most of the men who were present in the church at the 
shooting. 

Question. Did the matter drop there; was there no further effort made after the in- 
vestigation of the coroner to discover the authors of this mischief ? 

Answer. Very little, sir. The day I was going to bury this man, General Battle and 
some other gentlemen with him in company met me on the street as I started to the 
grave-yard, and offered me any assistance I wished in the world. They would give me 
aid, they said. 

Question. Is General Battle a leading democrat in that part of the country? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was at the head of that patrol squad; he had that post. 

Question. You say that patrol was continued until November ? 

Answer. I do not know as it was dispersed at all; it was ready at any moment. I 
could meet up with men at any time that belonged to it. 

Question. Did they ride at: night, or during the day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they principally rode at night. 

Question. How strong a force had they ? 

Answer. At first I think it was about forty strong. 

Question. Did you hear of anything they did in these various ridings; did they make 
any arrests ? 

Answer. They arrested these men I told you of that were carried to the chain-gangs. 
They made nearly all those arrests. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Those arrests were made of parties that came in to defend Alston? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. These men who were arrested and convicted were not there at all when the 
house was fired upon? 
Answer. No, sir; not at all. They only came in, and were arrested. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. After the fight? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those who came in to protect Alston were arrested for inciting a riot, and 
tried upon that? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How many do you think were convicted ? | 

Answer. Ido not remember. I cannot turn to the number right now in my mind, 
but there were a good many. Afterwards, just wherever they could hear of a leading 
colored man, whether he was there or not, they took him up. There are no leading 
colored men, principally, about there now. 

Question. They have left the county? 

Answer. Yes, sir; principally all the leading colored men have left—those of the most 
account. 
- Question. Is it your opinion that that was the effect that they intended to produce 
upon the colored people, to drive them from the county ? 

Answer. I do not think that was it at all, to drive them from the county. 

Question. Do you think it was their intention to drive them from the polls, and pre- 
vent them from expressing their political sentiments at the elections ? 

Answer. That is the opinion. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Question. Were not the men who were arrested on the charge of attempting to assas- 
sinate Alston arrested upon his own affidavit? 

Answer. I cannot say but what they were. I was not present when they were arrested 
even. I didn’t go over at all. The judge and sheriff, I learned, visited his room the 
next morning, and it must be on affidavit. They made him make an affidavit in some 
way or other. 

Question. He then must have believed that those were the parties who made the 
attack ? 

Answer. It was his belief that they were engaged in it, I suppose. 

Question. That was his belief unquestionably, if he made affidavit to that effect and 
caused the arrest of these men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was found the next day alittle distance from his gate in an- 
other lot, not altogether opposite to his—there is a vacant lot in front of his, but a little 
distance beyond is a lot inclosed, and briers and grass inside the fence, and there the 
grass was mashed down where the parties were waiting, and there were the signs where 
it seems they were in liquor. That sign remained there for several days. 

Question. Themen who came in to protect Alston came on his invitation, did they 
not? 

Answer. I think they did, sir. 

Question. He sent out for them generally ? 

Answer. As soon as they heard of it they came to his assistance, whether he sent, for. 
them or not. I cannot say that be sent for them particularly, because I don’t know. 

Question. You think so, though ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It was the belief of all these men that these parties who were arrested 
upon the affidavit of Alston were guilty of a crime? 

Answer. I think, sir, they believed it. 

Question. And there was apprehension that they would inflict punishment upon them ; 
that they would deal with these negroes who were arrested without giving them a 
chance for trial ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that was the cause of the riot, as I understand ? 

Answer. It might have been the cause, sir. 

Question. I understand that General Battle after the governor came up there was 
appointed by the governor to take charge ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, Something that way. 

Question. Governor Smith appointed General Battle to take charge of this patrol ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that force. 

Guestion. And to prevent any riot, and to arrest those who were threatening riot? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear that Alston was fired upon afterward ? 

Answer. I never heard anything afterward. 

Question. He represents to the committee that immediately after this attack a guard 
was placed at this house to defend it, and that he was fired upon subsequently ? 

Answer.sThat is the same firing that I spoke of, where some men fired from the out- 
side, and then, I think, fired in the inside from the colored men, apparently, protecting 
him. That is the firing I spoke of. I was not up there. He claimed that that was 
fired on him; that they wanted to kill him any way, andthat they would have done so. 

Question. Did General Battle, when your church was fired upon, call to see you? 


_ 
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Answer. The next day he did. However, he came up just about the time I was start- 
ing off with the corpse to the grave-yard, and in an exciting way called my attention. 
He told me if I needed any assistance in the world he would ; give it to me. 

Question. Did he ask you if you knew who had committed the crime ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he asked me that. 

Question. He asked you for the particulars of it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question He expressed anxiety to find out about it ? 

Answer. Apparently he did. 

Question. And be assured you that he would arrest the parties ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was his pledge to me. 

Question. Were you able to point out anybody to him? 

Answer. I could not. 

Question. You do not know any of the party ? 

Answer. Ido not know. I recognized, apparently to me—but a good many lawyers 
always got me out of that—I reco 0 enized the voices of some gentlemen on the outside 
when they were talking. The tone I knew I had heard before, but I could not locate 
the man; I could not say who he was; but I knew the voice. In the time of excite- 
ment it all went aw ay with me. 

Question. You had a strong i impression that you recognized the tone of the voice ? 2 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But you could not locate it? 

Answer. No, sir, I could not locate it; the gentlemen, you know, were hallooing in 
the time of shooting and cursing and swearing , and hallooing, and calling every one, 
and going on so. 

Question. Was there a letter found? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was it for? 

Answer. The very day I was carrying that man to the grave-yard there was picked 
up a letter; I don’t remember now whether I picked it up myself or some one else; I 
won't say for certain but what I picked it up myself; and there was a flask found up 
not far from this cork. This paper was rolled up in a cork for a flask of whisky; I 
think I picked it up; I unfolded it, and it smelt of whisky, and it looked like it might 
be a note. It was ou good paper, and I unfolded it, not thinking, and found it was a 
note written and signed on the 2d of October, on Sunday, and written to certain parties 
in town. I did not know what to think. I thought it might not be of any account, 
and some one mentioned you had better preserve it, and it was handed over to some 
friends, nigh by, into the yard of this man Columbus Mitchell, who was shot, that I 
mentioned. I handed it to his wife, or some inmate of the house, that kept it. 

Question. Why was not that piece of evidence submitted to General Battle? 

Answer. Well, we never thought about that at the time he spoke tome. Afterwards, 
there was a great fear in that place of discovering anything. I believe if a man that 
was in the church knew any of the parties he would not have told it. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. From fear would he keep it a secret? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe every one seemed to be afraid. They were under some 
fear. I noticed, the morning before the jury, every man that was brought up before 
that jury seemed to not have his mind about him; he was afraid to say anything; he 
was afraid to say really what he thought, whether he knew it or not. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You are speaking now of the coroner’s inquest ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; in the church that morning. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. There had been a political meeting on the day preceding this attack? 

Answer. Yes, sir; public speaking at the court- house. 

Question. Were nominations made ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe there were nominations on that day. 

Question. There was a good deal of feeling about it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a good deal. 

Question. It was a meeting of freedmen ? 

Answer. It was in the court-house. 

Question. But it was a republican meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A contest between candidates for the nomination ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

wiser ae By the parties who had received the nomination at Hunnicutt, and the other 
party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Was a great deal of bitter feeling expressed ? 

Answer. During the time I remained in the court-house I saw right smart, but after 
Judge Rice got done speaking I went away. They made the nomination after I left 
that day— Monday. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was there a good deal of bitterness while Judge Rice was speaking? 
Answer. Right smart. Some gentlemen interfered with him while he was speaking ; 
some prominent citizens; they were friends of his. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You spoke of the note you found in the bottle, written on the 2d of October; 
do you recollect the contents of that note? 

Answer. I cannot think of all. There was but little in it. 

Question. Give the substance of it so far as you can. 

Answer. If my mind serves me—it has been some time since I read the note, I think 
it was begging certain parties to excuse them. It seemed on the face of the note that 
certain parties promised to go with some somewhere, to some meeting—some choir 
meeting, or something of the kind, and they begged to be excused. I know that was it. 

Question. What was the handwriting—that of a man or a woman? 

Answer. It appeared to be a lady’s handwrite to me, if I recollect aright. 

Question. Who was it addressed to? 

Answer. I don’t remember the names; but one, I think, was Bowden, and Morrison. 

Question. Those were the persons to whom the note was addressed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You spoke of the cry of the men who entered your meeting that night, when 
the eighteen leaders were assembled; state what that cry was. What exclamations did 
the men make when they entered the house and commenced firing their pistols? 

Answer. The first cry I heard made at the door was, “Stand back,” and the use of 
profane language, cursing, “stand back.” This man Mitchell got to the door. Both 
seemed to have catched the knob at the same time, and he opened it once and shot him 
right there, and oaths followed. . 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. That, you say, was a white man who entered the door? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. As the crowd rushed in, what outcries did they make ? 

Answer. I can’t tell you particularly, because I was so excited I fell. 

Question. You said something about some one crying out, “Shoot the damned 
niggers.” 2 

gone Yes, sir; ‘Shoot them; kill them every one.” That was what the voices 
said outside, too, that I heard. That was one of the times I thought that my time had 
come, but I escaped. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 19, 1871. 
WILSON WILLIAMS sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. This witness has been called by the minority, and his examination 
will be conducted by General Blair. 


By Mr. Buarre: 


Question. State your residence. 
Answer. Opelika, Lee County, Alabama. 
Question. How long have you resided there? 7 
Answer. 1 have been residing there since May, 1869. I lived there, however, during 
a part of 1865, but I have been permanently residing there since May, 1869. 
Guestion. Your county adjoins the county of Russell? 
Answer. Yes, sir. A considerable portion of Lee County was taken from Russell. 
Question. What is your occupation or employment ? 
Answer. 1 am a lawyer by profession. 
. Question. Do you know anything, sir, of an outrage said to have taken place at or 
near 4 place called Fredonia, in Chambers County? 
Answer, I do not. 
Question. Have there been any outrages in your county of late? 
Answer. Any time specified ; do you mean since the county was organized ? 
G@uestion, Yes, sir; recently. 
Answer. None that I know of. 
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Question. Has it been entirely quiet? 

Answer. Our county has been free from disturbance as a general thing. 

Question. Has there been any violence by any organized bands of disguised men in 
your county ? 

Answer. None that I know of, and none that I have heard of. 

Question. Do you know aman by the name of Few? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he live in your county ? 

Answer. He lives in our town at this time. 

Question. He gave us an account of an outrage committed upon him. Do you know 
anything about it, or have you heard anything about it? 

Answer. At what point was he outraged ? 

Question. At Crawford. 

Answer. That is in Russell County. That was after I left Crawford. I lived there 
formerly. That was said to have been committed after I left there. I know nothing 
of it of my own knowledge. 

ee What do you know from information that you deem reliable upon the sub- 
ject 
: Answer. The only information I have upon the subject is from my father-in-law, 
Judge Lewis, who lived at Crawford at the time. Mr. Few was teaching a negro 
school at Crawford, and on one occasion when I visited my father-in-law, at Crawford, 
he told me that some boys from about Crawford had disturbed Mr. E ew; that the 
boys had done so improperly, as he thought, and as soon as it was ascertained that 
they had done this thing—what it was I do not know, nor did he tell me, except that 
-t was, perhaps, rocking his house, or something of that sort—the citizens expressed 
their disapprobation of that course of conduct of these young men or boys who did 
this thing. Asto what was done Ido not know. That was about: the sum and sub- 
stance of what he stated to me. 

Question. Mr. Few stated that on the 19th of July they threw rocks into his room 
where he slept, and afterward fired into the house. Did you ewer hear that there was 
any firing of guns into his house? 

Answer. If Judge Lewis said there was any firing I do not remember it now. 

Question. He said J udge Lewis offered to protect him by sleeping in his house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is my father-in-law. 

Question. What did he complain of to Judge Lewis? Did he ever complain of any- 
body firing into the house ? 

Answer. Not that I recollect. If J udge Lewis told me he complained of that I do 
not remember it. As to their rocking the house, I recollect that he told me that. 

Question. Would you have recollected about the firing if he had mentioned it ? 

Answer. I reckon I would. 

' Question. This man lives now at Opelika? 

Answer. Mr. Few lives at the same town I do—Opelika. 

Question. He expressed the opinion that the persons who did this were two Bakers 
and Lewis, who was the postmaster, and Judge Waddell’s son. He says they se- 
crete themselves about at that time. Did you ever hear of any such circumstance as 
that ? 

Answer. No, sir. I know those boys that he mentions there; I am acquainted with 
allof them. I will state, in addition to what I stated just now about what Judge 
Lewis told me, that it was not so much to damage Mr. Few as to annoy him. Under- 
stand me, gentlemeh, I do not know anything “about it of my own knowledge, only 
what he told me. 

Question. You understood from him that he got this account from Few himself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That was his statement to Judge Lewis, that this was not so much to injure 
as to annoy him? 

Answer. That was what I understood as coming from Mr. Lewis, as his opinion ; not 
that Mr. Few himself thought that, but that Judge Lewis himself did not think that 
these boys had any intention of hurting Mr. Few. 

Question. He could not have held such an opinion if they had fired a gun into his 
house ? 

Answer. No, sir. I do not think that Mr. Lewis said anything to me about firing a 

un. 
~ Question. What character does Mr. Few bear in your community ? 

Answer. His general character ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. He is a man that is quiet, and as a general thing is a peaceable man. He is 
a man subject to dissipation a good deal. 

Question. He says that the hostility to him arose from his keeping a colored school? 

Answer. I do not know what gave rise to the hostility. If Mr. Lewis told me, I do 
not remember it now. He did teach a colored school there. _ 
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Question. Are the people of that part of the country hostile to men who teach colored 
sckools simply ? , 

Answer. Ltbhink not. I have heard them express themselves as being in favor of col- 
ored schools, they being taken charge of and conducted properly. J do not think they 
are hostile to a man taking charge of colored schools. 

Mr. Buarr. I called this witness from Opelika, as Mr. Few was ealled from the same 
place. I had no knowledge of what Mr. Few would testify to, and I called this gentle- 
man simply as a person who would be likely to know of any occurrences in that 
region. Mr. Few, as it turns out, was called to testify to transactions in a different 
part of the country, and I have not now the opportunity of calling witnesses upon 
that transaction from the point where he lives. I was misled by his being called from 
Opelika, without knowing that he was to testify as to transactions elsewhere. 

Mr. BuckLry. Opelika is Mr. Few’s residence, as it was given. 

The Wirnrss. May I make one remark, explanatory of why I do not know more 
about the matter. I formerly lived at that town, and married Judge Lewis’s daughter, 
and about the last time I visited him at that place was when he told me about this 
transaction. That is the reason I do not know more about it. I was there only a short 
time, and all that I know is from hearsay. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How far is Opelika from Crawford ? 

Answer. Nineteen or twenty miles, I think. 

Question. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that Mr. Few was engaged in teaching a 
colored school in Russell County ? 

Answer. I know that be did have charge of a colored school at that place. Isaw him 
teaching it. : | | 

Question. Do you know how long he was employed there in that business? . 

Answer. I do not know, sir. 

Question. Mr. Few is regarded as a truthful man, is he not? 

Answer. I think he is, sir. 

Question. How long after this occurrence was it that Judge Lewis had this conversa- 
tion with you? 

Answer. I cannot give you the time. Ido not rememberit. It would be a mere sup- 
position, but Ido not suppose it was a month afterward. That is mere guess-work. 

Question. Have you charged your memory specially with all that Judge Lewis said on 
that occasion, or may you not have forgotten some of the particulars Judge Lewis 
related in regard to this assault on Mr. Few’s house ? 

Answer. I may have forgotten some of them. 

Question. If Mr. Few has stated under oath, as a fact within his own knowledge, that 
the men or boys who threw rocks into his house at the same time fired into it, you 
would not hesitate to believe Mr. Few ? 

Answer. I would believe that he thought they had done so. 

Question. You spoke of boys as being concerned in this firing. What aged boys are 
they ? : | 

Answer. Give me the names, if you please. 

Mr. Buair. The two Bakers; Lewis, the postmaster; and Judge Waddell’s son. 

The CHainMaNn. And he remembered afterward a man named White. 

Answer. I suppose one of the Bakers is—you will have to let me infer which Baker 
it was—I suppose one of the Bakers, the oldest, is twenty, and the other eighteen ; 
Lewis is twenty, and young Waddell is sixteen years old. These are about their ages. 

Question. How old is White ? 

Answer. I do not know his age. I know White, but Ido not know which White it 
was; there are two or three families of Whites there. 

Question. You say Judge Lewis expressed the opinion to you that the intention of 
these young men was not so much to injure Few as to annoy him ? 

Answer. That is what he expressed to me. 

Question. Did he tell you why they annoyed him? 

Answer. I do not think he did, sir. a 

Question. Did he tell you that he had offered protection to Few, offered to go and stay 
in his house ? 

Answer. I think he did, sir; I do not know about staying in his house, but I think he 
told me he went to Few and told him that not only he, but the balance of the good 
citizens, would protect him, and that he should not be uneasy in consequence ot the 
conduct of these boys. That is my recollection of what he told me on the subject. 

Question. Do you not think, from the fact that he offered protection to Few, that he 
must have considered that Few was in some danger ? 

Answer.’ Well, I hardly think so, sir. | 

Question. Why should this protection have been tendered upon his part, and upon the 
part of other good citizens in that town, unless it was needed in their judgment ? 

Answer. I was going to give a reason in answer to the other question, and that may 
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explain it. That was a small village, and it was very essential to peace and good order 
that there should be no disturbance, and he knew other good citizens were willing to 
frown down anything that would make a disturbance in this small village; it was a 
very small place. 

Question. Did you infer from your conversation with him that this attack was made 
on Few’s house because of his being engaged in the business of teaching a colored 
school ? 

Answer. I do not know that it was, sir. 

Giuestion. What was the cause, then ? | 

Answer. I think, as well as I recollect, the cause was that in addition to his teaching 
that colored school, they were opposed to the place where it was taught. They were 
not so much opposed to his teaching the colored school as to his teaching it in the hotel, 
which was on the side of the public square. In addition to that, as I havestated, Few 
was a man subject to dissipation, and that is the reason, I understood from Judge Lewis, 
why they wanted it farther away. The court-house had been moved away and the 
hotel was on the side of the public square, and he was occupying it and teaching the 
negro school in it, or had been. He was living in it. | 

Question. Was dissipation a very rare vice in that community ? 

Answer. No, sir, 

@uestion. On the contrary, it was a very common vice, was it not? 

Answer. I should say not. There were some instances. You ask me if dissipation 
was a rare thing; I will tell you it was not, because there were two or three persons 
who dissipated a good deal, while the balance were, as a general thing, sober citizens. 

Question. How many groceries were in the town ? 

Answer. At that time there was one, and sometimes two. 

Question. In a village of two hundred souls? 

Answer. My reason for saying sometimes two is, there was one sometimes kept open 
and running and sometimes shut up; and I will say there was one runing constantly, 
and at other times another. 

Question. That was in a village of two hundred inhabitants? 

Answer. Not so many at that time. I will say one hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
but not exceeding two hundred. 

Question. Did Mr. Few drink to excess ? 

Answer. He did. Now whether he drank to excess right at that time or not I do not 
know, but he was in the habit of drinking to excess or had been so before that, and has 
been since. 

Question. I am speaking now of the time when he was engaged in teaching this col- 
ored school. Did he drink to such excess as to disqualify him from teaching ? 

Answer. I do not know, because I did not live there. Ispeak generally of bis dissipa- 
tion. 

Question. Did you say this attack was inspired by the fact that he was a dissipated 
man ? , 

Answer. I did not say that ; I only state what I heard. 

Question. Do I understand that that was an element in his offense, that he drank 
liquor ? : 

Answer. I understood that to be one of the causes, and the other was what I spoke of ; 
that is, teaching a negro school on the public square. . 

eieenee, Were other persons stoned or fired upon because they drank whisky in that 

lace ? 
. Answer. Not that I am aware of. 

@uestion. Did you ever hear of any one being molested in that village of Crawford 
from the simple fact that he had patronized that grocery or had drank toomuch whisky ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. That is not regarded in Alabama as a vice to be punished in that way if a 
man gratifies his taste for ardent spirits ? 

Answer. It is not an offense that would authorize a man to take the law into his own 
hands. | 

Question. You never heard before of a man in Alabama being stoned or fired upon 
simply because he loved whisky ? 

Answer. Not that I recollect of. 

Question. Did you understand that was the only place in the village which Mr. Fev 
could find in which to teach a colored school, and that he had made repeated efforts te 
find a room in other places, but could not get a room, and could not even buy a lot fo 
the purpose of building a school-house there ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about hisconcerns. I donot think I heard anythin: 
on that subject. 

@uéestion. What was there in the location of the school which gave offense ? 

Answer. As I have said, the hotel was on the side of the public square, the old court 
house in the middle. He occupied that building as a residence, and was teachin 
school in it. : 
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- Question. Was there a hotel kept there ? 

Answer. Not at that time. 

Question. What was there in the fact that he occupied this building as a residence, 
and for teaching school, that should give offense ? 

Answer. The public thoroughfare ran along by the hotel there; that was the busi- 
ness part of the town; on the corner of the public square the grocery was kept. 

Question. Did you understand that it was the patrons of that grocery who took 
ofiense specially at this school? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Well, there was nothing then in the location of the school-room, except the 
fact that it faced the court-house upon the public highway, and in the neighborhood 
of this grocery? 

Answer. As to the court-house, the records Were all removed from there; but it was 
just there on a public thoroughfare, and the people generally assembled about that 
grocery, or somewhere about there, when the village was assembled at all. 

Question. They assembled about the grocery ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this is on week days. 

Question. You mean to say that it was the most central point in the community ? 

Answer. It was about the only open place of any business, of any account. 

Question. Mr. Williams, was not the teaching of colored schools in July, 1869, odi- 
ous to that community ? 

Answer. I think not, judge; that is, I will state that as my opinion, and as what I 
heard at the time, that the teaching of colored schools was not odious to the citi- 
zens, 

ee Iam not speaking of the condition of public sentiment now, but in July, 


Answer. I mean to so answer, and I am speaking in reference to that community. 
Question. Was there not public prejudice against white men teaching colored schools 
at that time ? 
Answer. I think not. 
Question. Was Mr. Few regarded as a radical in his political sentiments ? 
Answer. Well, sir, at that time, if I heard his political sentiments mentioned, I do 
not remember it. 
Question. If he were a radical at that time, and that fact was known to the commu- 
nity, do you think that would have been an element in the prejudice existing against 
im ? 
pica Not in the immediate community, I do not think. I am speaking of the. 
villagers 
Question. Were there any radicals in the community beside bim? 
Answer. Not at that time; there had been, but at that time I do not think there 
were any others. 
Question. Did you understand from Judge Lewis that the garden palings were torn 
down at the same time ? 
Answer. If he mentioned that fact I do not remember it. 
Question. You are a democrat, yourself, Mr. Williams ? 
Answer. Yes, Sir. 
Question. And your father-in-law, Judge Lewis, is likewise a democrat? 
Answer. Well, I suppose you might say he was a democrat. He was an old whig, 
but is acting in concert with the democratic party. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 19, 1871. 
ROBERT H. ABERCROMBIE sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. This witness being called by the minority, General Blair will con- 
duct the exajnination. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. State your place of residence. 

Answer. Tuskegee, Macon County, Alabama. 

Question. How long have you lived in Tuskegee ? | 

Answer. I have lived in the town of Tuskegee, sir, about fifteen years. 1 was bern 
near the town; I have lived in the county all my life. 

Question. Pr acticing law ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you remember an outbreak or disturbance in your town, in which a 
negro man named Alston was involved ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I remember it. 

Question. State the particulars of it as far as you know. 
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Answer. I remember that on Sunday morning after the night of the difficulty on Sat- 
urday night, some negroes came into town early in the morning, and reported that 
Alston had been shot. A number of citizens, with myself, went over to Alston’s house 
to inquire about it, to learn who the perpetrators were, and he stated that he believed 
them to be, and was satisfied they were, several colored men. who were in a League 
meeting with him the night before. 

Question. Alston said so? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he make any affidavit of these facts? 

Answer. I was going to state; the judge of probate court then came over a little 
while afterwards, and the same statement was made to him, and he told him the par- 
ties must be arrested, and to make affidavits of these facts, and he made the affidavit 
alleging that. the perpetrators were the colored men whom he named in the affidavit, 
and who were afterwards tried for the offense on a preliminary investigation. . 

Question. Was there any information from Alston at that time, that the attack was 
made by white men? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No suspicion of it? 

Answer. No, sir; he said he was satisfied that they were not white men; that they 
were the negroes who were in the League meeting with him, and came near raising a 
difficulty with him about the appropriation of the funds that had been raised by the 
League. There was to be a collection raised, and a question was raised about the col- 
lection of the funds, and these men wanted to inquire about what had become of the 
funds already collected before, and he told them it was out of order, or something of 
the sort, and that produced the disturbance in the meeting. They told him they were 
not to be hushed up at his bid. He was chairman of the meeting, or the president of 
the League; hence the difficulty in the meeting. 

Question. Was there much violence in this altercation in the meeting ? 

Answer. He said that there were some guns brought into the house by the negroes, 
or probably one gun, I do not remember, by members of the League in his party, to 
preserve order—by parties whom he said were officers of the League, to keep order, and 
quiet was restored. 

Question. What became of the prosecution against these negroes ? 

Answer. Some of the negroes charged by Alston were discharged upon preliminary 
investigation ; others were bound over to appear at the next term of the circuit court. 

Question. Were they ever tried ? 3 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. 

Question. What was developed in the preliminary investigation upon which these 
men were held ? 

Answer. The examination was a pretty lengthy one and consumed several days. A 
great many witnesses were there, all negroes who were at the League meeting the 
night before, and some from town. The only testimony before the court was against 
these colored men, those who were bound over. Many negroes swore positively they 
saw them, and after the shooting they saw these negroes running, some with guns and 
some with pistols, running away from Alston’s house. They were the negroes who were 
not discharged; they were bound over. | 

Question. Have they been tried ? 

Answer. 'They have never had a final trial. There was some arrangement made with 
the solicitor. There were quite a number of prosecutions grew up immediately after- 
ward. To make it intelligent to you I will state that Alston, when he was shot, sent 
out runners all over the county, telling the negroes to come into town, and hundreds 
of them came in with arms and staid about the town for three or four days, threat- 
ening to burn the town and do other violence to the town. The leading parties who 
had excited and made up this mob there that was threatening, and who irritated the 
negroes to remain there, were arrested by the sheriff for inciting a riot. Some of these 
parties during the time were tried before the probate judge, who has criminal jurisdic- 
tion in our county, and who is a republican judge, and they were convicted. In the 
first trials there were convictions by him of some two or three parties, but as there 
were so many other cases, prosecutions, it was deemed best that these convictions were 
enough to set an example, and the other parties made application through their attor- 
neys to have their cases discharged, and that they would not disturb the community 
any more; they would go from that community themselves, and would not disturb the! 
community any more, if the prosecutions would be dismissed. The solicitor consulted 
with the judge and other parties about it, to see whether to accept the proposition, 
and did so, and thus got rid of a whole mass of prosecutions that were pending; and 
these other cases were also nolle-prossed. 

Question. 'The cases of the men implicated by Alston? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have been bound over on the same terms; that was my under 
standing of the disposition of all these cases. 

Question. Those officers were republicans ? 
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Answer. All republicans, sir. 

Question. The judge, sheriff, and solicitor ? 

Answer. I will not say either whether tke solicitor is now a republican; he was 
elected as a republican; I do not know what his politics are now. He was elected at 
an election when there were no democratic nominees or candidates in the county; at 
the time of the adoption of the State constitution, I think, or directly afterward. 

Question. Subsequent to that there was an attack upon a church of the Rev. Mr. 
Butler, a colored man; do you know anything of the circumstances disclosed ? 

Answer. I know nothing except what I heard from other parties. 

Question. Did you talk with them ? 7 

Answer. Yes, sir; I talked with the negroes who were over there. 

Question. Who were present ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What account do they give of that? 

Answer. There were conflicting statements made by those who were present, and the 
inferences or conclusions of those who were present. A day or two, or probably more 
days, before, but a very short time before—and it could not have been but a few days— 
there had been a political meeting in the town of Tuskegee for the purpose of con- 
sidering a nomination that had been already made by the republican party at a place 
called Hunnicutt. The nomination made at Hunnicutt was not satisfactory to the 
negroes in that portion of the county at Tuskegee. At the meeting in Hunnicutt, Mr. 
Dougherty was nominated as a candidate for the legislature. The negroes about Tus- 
kegee were very much opposed to it, and held a meeting in Tuskegee, for the purpose 
of reconsidering that nomination, and they did so reconsider that nomination, and 
made another nomination. The negroes from Hunnicutt were present, protesting 
against a reconsideration of the nomination, and there was a good deal of feeling and 
excitement about it among the negroes, and threats of violence, &c., and the Hunni- 
cutt negroes were seen to purchase on that evening, after the nomination, and after 
the adjournment of the meeting in Tuskegee, powder and shot; and a few miles from 
town, on the road that leads frofa Tuskegee toward Hunnicutt, they gathered together; 
they assembled and seemed to be very much disturbed, and very angry. Nothing more 
was heard from them. I am of opinion that that was the very evening of the night 
that this disturbance occurred in the churclb—the evening of the day on the night of 
which the disturbance occurred in the church. 

Question. That is stated by the other witnesses, that it was the same night. 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think it was upon reflection. Some negroes who were there in the 
house at this time of this disturbance thought it was the negroes who had become 
dissatisfied, from Hunnicutt, while others thought there were some white persens. 
There was a conflict among the statements of the negroes who were in the house. A 
majority of the negroes I talked with thought they were the negroes from Hunnicutt 
who were dissatisfied with that nomination in town that day. 

Question. Did you make efforts to ascertain from them and others the fact ? 

Answer. Yes,sir. I went over with other gentlemen, the sheriff of the county and 
others, talked with them, and asked them the names and appearance of the individuals 
who were there ; they said they knew no names at at all. Did not Know who they were. 
They said they were all black; some thought the black was assumed, while the majority 
of them thought it was not. 7 

Question. Was the track of this party followed ? 

Answer. There were horse-tracks there and mule-tracks. There were more mule- 
tracks than horse-tracks among the number of tracks that led off from the church, and 
they were said to have been the tracks of the animals ridden by the parties who came 
there that night. I intended to have stated before that,this party from Hunnicutt, 
the dissatisfied party, came riding horses and mules; there were but few horses 
among the. animals they rode; the majority of them were mules. Of the tracks that. 
went off from this church the majority were mule-tracks. 

Question. In which direction did they go? | 

Answer. They went off in the direction of this Hunnicutt country. We made efforts 
to find who they were. When the circuit court sat afterward they had the names of 
all the negroes who were there given to the grand jury, and they were all brought 
before the grand jury, and during the session of the district court here the names were 
given to the officers here; the witnesses were brought here. There was never a true 
bill found against them either in the State court or the United States.court here. 

Question. Do you know Butler, the preacher ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know him. - 

Question. He is a man of good character? 

Answer. He has that reputation. Iam not familiar with him. I know him whenI 

ee him. He has that reputation among his people, among his color. 

Question Did you converse with him at the time about this matter ? 

Answer. There were some twelve or fifteen negroes in a crowd ; he was one of them. 


10 A 
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I do not know that I had a personal conversation with him directly; he was in the 
crowd of other negroes with whom we were conversing. 

Question. Do you know anything in regard to an attack said to have been made upon 
aman by the name of Bill Dougherty ? | 

Answer. Nothing at all, sir, except what I heard him say. 

Question. There was a church called the “ Sweet-gum church” burned ; do you know 
who that was burned by? 

Answer. I do not, sir. I know the church very well; I know its location, know 
where it was. It was an old church that was occupied by what was called the Hard- 
shell Baptists, or Primitive Baptists, and had been disused for a good long while. It 
was on a very lovely plain, near a creek, and had been a camping-ground for wagons. 
There was no fence around it; the only use made of it was as a camping-ground for 
wagoners, who would sleep in the church at night. 

Question. Was it rebuilt? 

Answer. J do net know whether it has been, sir. There was a subscription got up 
among the citizens for the colored people there to rebuild it, but I do not know whether 
they have ever done so. | 

Question. Was there a committee raised of Mr. Carlos, Robert Johnson, General Gunn, 
Thomas Dryer, Mr. Campbell, Dr. McMillan, and Dr. Grigg and yonrself, to order this 
man Alston to leave the town ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No such committee ? 

Answer. No such committee organized and constituted ; we went to Alston’s house 
because some of these negroes who had been arrested stated that they were induced to 
go up with their guns because Alston thought his life was in danger. We went to 
Alston’s house and told Alston that he was notin danger; that if he was the white 
citizens of the town would guard him, and we would put a guard around his house, 
and to tell his colored friends to go home and disperse; that we would guard him at 
his house, and we did put a guard of white citizens there, and the negroes did dis- 

erse. | 
: Question. Was there any attempt made to assassinate him after the first attempt? 

Answer. There was no attempt made to assassinate him. His father-in-law lived in 
the same house with him. His father-in*law gave as a reason why he left that some- 
body had told Alston that he was going to be arrested as an inciter of the riot, and 
that he left to avoid arrest. That was his explanation of his leaving. 

Question. What was Alston’s character? : 

Answer. Well, sir, his character was not good; it was very bad among those who 
knew him well. JI had known him for a long while; JI knew him when he was a slave. 
I had charge of him when a slave, and knew him after his freedom. His character 
was not good, sir; it was very bad. 

Question. What was his character for truth and veracity ? 

Answer. It was not good, sir; he is reckless in his statements, extravagant in his 
statements; he mixes a good deal of falsehood with some truth. 

Question. What is the character of Bill Dougherty? 

Answer. I do not know what is his character in the community where he now lives. 
He lived, though, a long while in Tuskegee, until about two years ago. His character 
was very bad while he lived there—very bad, from a boy up to his present age; that 
is, the age he was when he left there. | 

Question. What was his character, among those who knew hin, for truth and veracity 
in the community in which he then lived? 

Answer. Well, sir, Ido not know that I ever heard an expression about his truth and 
veracity. He was a man of notorious bad character generally—notorious bad char- 
acter, but in regard to any specific expression of opinion in regard to his character for 
truth and veracity, I do not know that I ever heard it questioned. Ido not know that 
I ever heard of his being a witness, and hearing that matter discussed. | 

Question. He was indicted, was he not, for some crime? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he has been indicted several times. 

Question. Was he indicted for murder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; indicted and tried for murder. 

Question. What was the plea interposed ? 

Answer. Insanity. 

Question. What was the proof? 

Answer. Insanity from drunkenness. The proof was that he had been drunk for 
some two or three weeks before that—in a confused state of intoxication for two or 
three weeks before the crime or offense with which he was charged was committed. | 

Question. Had you anything to do with the trial? | 

Answer. I was present during the trial. 

Question. He alleged that he proved on the trial that be had taken a large dose of 
eae and that that was the immediate cause of his insanity. Was there any such 
yorvot ? 
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Answer. Ido not remember any such proof, sir; it may be possible. A physician was 
introduced to prove the effect of long intoxication upon the mind. Ido not remember 
that there was any proof as to the administering any morphine, sir; if there was, I do 
not remember it. 1 am satisfied, however, that that was not the plea—that that was 
not the defense, that it was morphine; but the defense was insanity from long-con- 
tinued intoxication—drunkenness. 

Question. Was he acquitted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; discharged on that plea. | 

Question. What other crime was he indicted for ? : 

Answer. Well, sir, I cannot tell you; he has been before the courts there so often, 
before the town courts and the circuit courts, that I cannot remember what other 
charges have been preferred; various charges, though, of violence—I declare I do not 
remember—in the town courts. In the council courts, it was for living in adultery 
with negro women. Such charges were preferred there, but I do not know whether 
there was ever an indictment in the circuit courts. 

Question. What was the charge? » A 

Answer. I think it was living in adultery with lewd women; they were colored 
women. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Eon Do you speak of Mr. Dougherty’s character at the present time, or in the 
past % 

answer. In the past, I say; the last year and a half or two years it has been since he 
left our town. | 

Question. Is not he a correct and sober man at this time? 

Answer. If he is he has commenced it in the last three or four months; I saw him 
beastly drunk within three or four months, within the summer past. 

Question. Does his bad character grow principally from the fact of his being a dissi- 
pated man? | 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. You say he has a general bad character ; specify in what respects it is bad. 

Answer. It would be difficult to commence. I will state some facts or circum- 
stances. He is a very violent man whenever he has the advantage of another, and a 
very powerful man in his chest. He is deformed ; his legs are somewhat deformed, and 
he gets about badly on that account. He was indulged when a boy very much and 
his violince winked at until it grew to such a habit with him that it formed a part of 
his character. He was a very obscene and profane man, and would sometimes go and 
join the church, and profess the most devout piety, and become remarkable for it, and 
laugh at it afterward and say it was all a joke, and go on the streets and swear that he 
believed the Virgin Mary was a whore and Jesus Christ a bastard, and talked it out 
publicly in the streets among citizens, and was guilty of a great many acts, I cannot 
tell you what, but violations of decency, law, and order. He was considered in. the 
town a very dangerous man, and a very bad man; his father before he died could not 
control him, and ceased to attempt to control him. : 

Question. But you never heard his character for truth called in question ? 

Answer. I do not remember that I ever have heard it called in question. Ido not re- 
member his ever having been a witness in any case. I do not remember any circum- 
stances calling it in question at all. 

Question. From your knowledge of the man would you hesitate to believe him when 
testifying to any matter in which he had no personal interest ; would you hesitate to 
believe him when testifying under oath ? | | 

Answer. Well, sir, whenever any man has established a notorious bad character for 
anything affecting his general character I could not believe him whether his veracity 
was questioned or not. In the case of Mr. Dougherty I do not know—I will make the 
general remark, however, that I would believe no man who had established so bad a 
character as Mr. Dougherty had in the community. 

Question. You spoke of his being before the courts frequently ; was he ever convicted. 
of any crime,? i 

Answer. I think not; he used to be confined frequently before the town courts. Ido 
not know that he was convicted in the circuit court; his father used to be the judge 
there; his father used frequently to send him to jail, imprison him. 

Question. These convictions were for mere misdemeanors ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; before the town courts. As another evidence of his bad character, I 
have heard him curse his father very bitterly for sending him to jail. His father was 
judge of the circuit court there for a number of years before his death. 

Question. Alston, I suppose, rendered himself very obnoxious to the white people up 
in that Bection of country on account of the influence he exerted over the colored peo- 
pls, and the zeal he manifested in the republican cause, did he not ? | 

Answer. Whenever that influence was exerted badly, exerted to incite riots, or to ex- 
cite ill-will to the whites; but so long as he exerted himself simply to increase his 
party’s strength in a legitimate way, there was no prejudice against Alston. 
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Question. What riot did he incite ? 

Answer. The one I have just spoken of. — 

Question. Were any previous riots ever incited by him ? 

Answer. He has incited gatherings at the hotel ; expressions were used and inflam- 
matory speeches made by him. 

Question. Any subsequent riots? 

Answer. No, sir; he left and has not been back there since. 

Question. The only riot you can lay your finger upon incited by him is the one you 
have described ? 

Answer. Using the word riot, if was too strong an expression, probably. There were 
frequent assemblies at his inst ance. 

Question. Were you at those assemblies ? 

Answer. I was at one. 

Question. Did you hear him speak ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did be make an inflammatory speech ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he spoke of the whites as enemies of the black race, and tr ying to 
cheat them out of their rights, and that the blacks must look upon them as enemies, 
and such as that. 

Question. Did he denounce the white race for opposing negro suffrage in that speech? 

Answer. I did not hear it. 

Question. On what ground did he charge the whites with being the enemies of his 
race ? 

Answer. He was endeavoring to unite and consolidate the blacks and prevent any of 
them from voting the democratic ticket, and his purpose in doing so was to excite en- 
mity to the white race, Without any particular reason being assigned. 

Question. He assigned no ground ? 

Answer. No, sir. His purpose was to get a unanimous vote against the whites, and 
to do that he instilled hatred against the whites, and whenever he did so of course he 
excited the ill-will of the whites. 

Question. That ill-will continued down to the time he was fired upon, did it not ? 

Answer. I cannot say he was held in any favor; but he was never interfered with, 
and nothing ever said to him by the whites—nothing ever in a hostile manner. 

Question. ‘You spoke of five men arrested for this assault upon his house, two as hav- 
ing been discharged, and three as having been bound over. . 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do hn recoilect who became the bail of those who were bound over ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. You know Mr. Adams ? 

Answer. Mr. Jesse Adams? I do. One of the men bound over had been in Mr. 
Adams’s employ as his blacksmith for years. 

Question. Did Adams become his bail ? 

Answer. I do not know. . 

Question. Robert Johnson ? 

Answer. I know him very well. 

Question. Do you know he became bail for one? 

Answer. I do not know that. 

Question. Are they both democrats? 

Answer. Adams i 18, I think. Robert Johnson is a republican; he has been a member 
of the commissioner’s court for a good while. I do not know really what his political 
status is. 

Question. Do I understand you that the prosecutions against these three men, who 
were bound over, were dismissed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; at the same time that the others were dismissed against these par- 
ties who aided in bringing these negroes up to the town. 

Question. So that no one at this time is under Proseeunion for this attack upon 
Alston’s house ? 

Answer. None that I know of; I think none. 

Question. No one has ever been punished for it ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have all efforts ceased to discover who the criminals were ? 

Answer. I cannot tell that. 

Question. This occurred in June, 1870, did it not? 

Answer. It occurred the summer of last year ; I cannot tell what month exactly. 

Question. Is not the latest public opinion upon this subject that this attack was made 
by white men 7 

Answer. No, sir; itis not. The opinion has always prevailed there, among all Thave 
ever heard express an opinion, that it was done by negroes. 

Question. You never heard an expression of opinion that it was by white men ? 

Answer. IT have heard that Jim Alston has said since he has been here, in a public 
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speech, or a public examination, I think it was, or an examination in a contest between 
Mr. Norris and Mr. Handley, or expressed the belief, that it was white men. 

Question. 'This attack upon his house was, I understand, upon the evening of the day 
of this public meeting at the court-house ? 

Answer. I think it was, sir. 

Question. Did you count the number of shots that were fired into the house—count 
the marks upon the walls or inside ? : 

Answer. No, sir; but there were quite a number of them, different sized shot—bird- 
shot, squirrel-shot, duck-shot, and, I think, one or two balls in the side of the house. 

Question. Did the proof say how many were concerned in that attack ? 

Answer, No, sir; the only proof was in regard to these five. Alston swore to these 
five, and some other negroes swore to seeing some of them afterward. | 

Question. Was there any proof upon the point of whether they came there upon horse- 
back or on foot? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the proof was that they did come on horseback ; some on horseback 
and some on mules. | 

Question. Was there any proof as to whether they were disguised or not? 

Answer. In the attack on Alston’s house? ‘There wasno proof that there was any dis- 
guise, and no proof of coming on horseback at Alston’s house. The proof of going on 
horseback was at the attack on the church. 

Question. The only men, then, that have been punished for that affair were negroes 
who were not present at the time of the attack on Alston’s honse, but came subse- 
quently, at his request, to town ? 

Answer. They were not punished for that offense, but for the offense of going around. 
over the county and inciting the negroes to come up armed; and when the sheriff or- 
dered them to disperse, they, with inflammatory remarks, urged them not to do so, but 
to stay there and burn down the town. They were the negroes punished, and only two. 
or three ot them were punished ; the balance were discharged. They were not punished. 
for the offense of shooting at Alston. 7 

Question. They were not present at the attack upon Aiston’s house at all? 

Answer. No, sir; there was no proof of their presence. 

Question. You spoke of the county officers—the county judge, the sheriff, and the cir- 
cuit clerk—as being republicans; do they vote the republican ticket ? 

Answer. They do; they are very zealous republicans. 

Question. All of them ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the name ef the probate judge ? 

Answer. J. T. Menifee. L. B. Strange is the circuit judge; Howell R. Hayes is the 
cireuit clerk, and is a very zealous republican. 

Question. Who is sheritt ? 

Answer. The sheriff is dead ; he died about a month or six weeks ago. 

Question. I do not speak of the present sheriff. 

Answer. Joel D. Paget. 

Question. Did he act with the republican party at that time? 

; ee: He did; he was considered the leader of the republican party there, I 
elieve. 

Question. Do you say the county solicitor was considered a republican ? 

Answer. 1 do not know. He was a quiet man, who never talked politics. He was 
elected by republicans at the same election where Judge Strange was elected and the 
sheriff. There were no democratic nominees at all. 

Question. How long after this attack on Alston’s house before the assault was made 
on Butler’s church ? 

Answer. I declare I do not remember how long it was. 

Question. You say Mr. Butler is a man of truth, whose statement can be relied upon? 

Answer. I have never heard any of the whites say anything about him at all. Lhave 
heard his people say it was good. He never associates with the whites. I have never 
heard his veracity drawn in question. I never heard anything said against it. 

Question. If he should testity that he saw a white man or white men in the church, 
with pistols in their hands, you would not hesitate to believe it, would you? 

Answer. I do not know anything in his character that would cause me to exclude it. 
I would believe that he thought so at least. He has been before the State grand jury 
and United States grand jury, or was subpenaed before them, and came. I reckon 
he went before them. Ido not know what he testified on those occasions; but I would 
argue that if he had testified in that way before the grand juries in those two courts 
there would have been some arrests made, if he had told them who the parties were. 
He is pretty well acquainted with all the white persons about Tuskegee. 

Question. You say this matter was brought before the United States grand jury at 
this place? | : , 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. And the negroes who were present in the charch that night were brought 
here as witnesses ? | | 

Answer. Yes, sir; subpcenaed. . 

Question. Do you know whether they came before the grand jury ? 

Answer. They came here for the purpose. Whether they were carried before the 
grand jury or not Icannot say. A number of persons were brought here—the parties 
who held the coroner’s inquest and a number of members of the republican party. 
Colonel Bowen, the postmaster there, was subpcenaed—I do not know whether he came— 
and other members of the party. Very strenuous efforts were made by the State’s 
authorities, as well as the United States authorities here, to find out who it was. 

Question. What was the character of the meeting of the blacks that night at this 
colored church? Was it a political meeting? 

Answer. They were holding a League meeting, as they called it. I guess its objects 
were political. | 

Question. How do you know they were holding a League meeting ? 

Answer. It was the testimony of Alston and all the witnesses who testified in this 
matter. 7 

Question. I speak of the night the church was fired into. 

Answer. O, I do not knew, sir. There has been no trial about that; no sworn testi- 
mony in regard to the matter. 

Question. I was asking what was the character of the meeting that night when two 
were killed and three wounded ? 

Answer. The report I heard from those who were there was that it was a leaders’ 
meeting. Iinfer from that that it was some other meeting than the League or politi- 
cal meeting; a church meeting, I presume. They calicd it, though, a leaders’ 
meeting. 

Question. A meeting of the leaders of the church? 

Answer. E guess so. I infer so. : 

Question. You spoke of an effort being made to follow the tracks of the horses and 
mules from the church that night. How far on the road toward Hunnicutt were those 
tracks followed up ? | 

Answer. They were only followed out to where it led into the public road, I suppose 
a distance of about half a mile, or three-quarters of a mile. 

Question. How far was it from the church to Hunnicutt ? 

Answer. I suppose it was about ten or twelve miles. 

Question. Were there any diverging roads ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was one diverging road, that led to this place, but that road 
was at right angles to the road to Hunnicutt; it turned off at right angles coming in 
this direction ; if the parties had intended to goin this direction, they would have 
gone from the church in an opposite direction from the way they did. 

Question. Do you say that between Tuskegee and Hunnicutt there is only one road 
that leads off from the thoroughfare ? 

Answer. Only one main public road; there are roads into plantations; I speak of the 
road now to where we tracked the mules; there are three, or four, or five, or six roads, 
very near Zion Church, but the road where the horses’ tracks led to leads right on to 
Hunnicutt, and I do not remember but one main public road that diverges from that, 
and that leads off to Montgomery, five or six miles from this church. 

Question. So, for aught you know to the contrary, these tracks may have taken that 
diverging road ? 

Answer. They may have; it was improbable, but it was possible. 

Question. Is the country pretty thickly settled between Tuskegee and Hunnicutt ? 

Answer. No, sir; there are very few white persons living in that section ; it is what 

is called a lime-mud country, settled up with large plantations, and most of the whites 
‘have moved out upon the healthy ridge that Tuskegee is built. upon; all of that 
‘country is settled up with negroes; a few white superintendents of farms remain there, 
‘but it is settled up almost entirely by negroes. I believe one precinct votes about two 
handred and fifty, and there are only eight or ten white votes in the precinct, and that 
is this Hunnicutt precinct that I am speaking about. 

Question. Was there not a committee that waited upon Alston to advise bim to leave 
that part of the countxy ; that his life was not safe there? 

Answer. No, sir. . 

Question. That it would be better for Lim to leave ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you never hear of such a committee? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. If there had been such, do you think vou would have heard of it? 

einswer. I think so, sir. There was an application made by Alston’s father-in-law— 
80 I have heard since he left—that if there would be no prosecution against Alston, if 
he would not be arrested, that he would never trouble the community any more, but 
what the extent of the proposition was I do not know; [heard of no committee ap- 
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pointed for that purpose, and Iam satisfied there was no such committee; if there was 
I never heard of it at least. I know this, that the people of the town were very indig- 
nant at his going away, and indignant that those other prosecutions were dismissed. 
The people in the town who had been so alarmed and excited about this riot desired. 
Alston’s trial and conviction, and they were very indignant about it. 

Question. How large a place is Tuskegee ? 

Answer. I reckon there are now about two thousand inhabitants. 

Question. Do you take an active part in politics yourself? 

Answer. I have for the last year; I did not until about two years ago. 

Question. With which party do you affiliate ? 

Answer. With the democratic party, sir. | 

Question. Were you in the army, sir, during the civil war? 

Answer. I was, until its close. 

Question. In the confederate army ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. Did you hold any rank or office ? 

Answer. I commanded a regiment in the confederate service, sir; I was with the 
army till it surrendered. I would like to state to the committee, inasmuch as these 
outrages, or these incidents, have been referred to before civil tribunals, the commit- 
tees in the congressional matter, and here, and in the public prints, to state the condi- 
tion of affairs in our county. Since these troubles, there has not been a more quiet, @ 
more orderly, a more prosperous county in the State, or a county, I think, where there 
is better feeling between the blacks and whites than in my county now. Perfect 
‘quiet, peace, and harmony now prevail between the whites and blacks—that is Macon 
County. | 

Question. Since you have volunteered that statement to the committee, I will ask you 
what has been the reduction in the vote polled in the county since the time of this 
attack upon Alston’s house and the subsequent attack upon the colored church? Has. 
there not been a reduction in your county of several hundred votes ? 

Answer. There has been a reduction, sir; I do not remember the number of votes. 
Yes, sir; there has been a reduction; Ido not know whether it amounts to several hun- 
dred votes or not; I will state one reason of the reduction. 

Question. In the first place, I would like to get your opinion about the amount of 
the reduction ; how much the vote is less. 

Answer. I cannot now tell. 

Question. Is not the reduction entireiy on the republican side ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was just going to state to you that at one precinct that has never 
cast a republican vote at all—and there never has been since the surrender a republi- 
can vote—at the last election there was not a single vote. | 

Question. Are there not any negroes there? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; fifteen or twenty, but it is almost entirely settled by whites. The 
negroes go to Tuskegee to vote. The negroes in the county concentrate at one place, 
except at the Hunnicutt beat, where they are almost unanimous. The negroes at the 
other end come to the county seat. They have to distribute all tickets, and they are 
instructed to come to the county seat. In this beat, called the Texas beat, it is unani- 
mously a democratic precinct ; there has not been a republican vote since the war, and 
at the last election it did not poll a vote at all. 

Question. On either side ? | 

Answer. On either side; not a vote was polled there at all. 

Question. I was asking you to give me a statement of the reduction, and which party 
lost most by it. , 

Answer. 1 think in the reduction the republican party lost most, because the repub- 
lican is so largely in the majority in mycounty. I will say this, however, that I am 
of opinion that these instances, these affairs, did not influence the negroes to go away 
from the polls, but rather stimulated them to come out to the polls. I believe the vote 
would have been smaller if these occurrences had not taken place; it produced more 
agitation and excitement. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. The negroes are generally losing interest in the election ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are losing interest in the elections, and almost throughout this 
State, there are very large numbers of democratic negroes; there are now in my 
county. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 
Question. You say there are now in Macon County a large number of democratic 
negroes ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; a large number. 
Question. How large? 
Answer. I heard say between six and eight hundred democratic voters, anda number 
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of others would vote the democratic ticket, but believed that the oath they took when 
they joined the League prevents them from voting it. I heard a very influential ne-— 
gro ask Colonel Bowen, the postmaster in my county, and who is a leading republican 
there, if he could, consistently with the oath he took when he joined the League, vote 
for the democrats; that he wanted to do it; that he was tired of voting the republi- 
can ticket, and wanted to know if it was consistent with his oath; that he did not 
‘want to perjure himself, and that a number of others would do the same thing if they 
thought they could do it consistently with their oath. 

Question. When did the democratic party acquire this great accession of strength 
from the colored voters; within the last year or two ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Pee i It has been principally since these attacks on the colored church and 
ston | 

Answer. It may have been since the riots, but not induced by the riots. 

Question. How do you know ? 

Answer. I was going to tell you. They give as a reason that they have had many 
promises held out to them by those for whom they voted, who influenced them ; prom- 
ises of great good that they never realized, and think that the course they have pur- 
sued has kept them estranged from the whites who are their best friends, and they 
are satisfied it is the wrong policy, and they want a different policy, to become the 
friends of the whites, and, since they have manifested that spirit, they see there is 
more harmony, peace, and quiet, and prosperous times, and they are disposed to go 
with the whites now. | 

Question. You never heard it said they wanted to buy their peace by entering the 
democratic fold? . 

Answer. Never. 

Question. You never heard that this change in political sentiments resulted from 
terrorism ? 

Answer. No, sir; never. | 

Question. You have no suspicion that any of these conversions were brought around 
by intimidation ? 

Answer. I have not, for the reason that the intimidations would come from the other 
side in my county; they so largely outnumber, and they have all the officers in the 
county ot their own party, who are very zealous partisans, and the intimidation would, 
therefore, come from their side; it would be a very poor game for the democrats 
in my county to attempt intimidation ; it would be suicidal policy. | 

Question. Have you not heard it said that a great many negroes have been induced 
to leave your county, because of their apprehensions that they were in danger of per- 
sonal violence ? 

Answer. No, sir. The only negroes I have heard who left there were refugees from 
crimes, who have left to avoid prosecutions, and who have left on their own proposi- 
tions to leave, provided the prosecutions would be dismissed against then“ Those are 
the only ones I have heard of; there may have been such cases, but they have not 
come within my knowledge. 

gueshop: What is the comparative strength of the two parties at this time in your 
county ? 

dase Well, I don’t know, sir. Taking into account the accession from the republi- 
can ranks to the democratic ranks in my county, I suppose we have some three or four 
hundred majority, where they probably had eighteen hundred before. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Mr. Abercrombie, how many colored men came up from Hunnicutt and 
Tuskegee at the time of the county convention there, of which you have spoken ? 

Answer. Altogether ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. I cannot tell. They came from different sections and I cannot tell. I think 
I heard, however, that the number that were in the crowd in the outskirts of the town, 
that had assembled and were talking in a hostile and angry manner about the nomi- 
nees, and about the town negroes overslaughing them when they had the strongest 
beat in the county, were some ten or fifteen, that had stopped in the road and were 
bragging, and flourishing pistols about and drinking. 

Question. They seemed dissatisfied with the action at Tuskegee? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Their dissatisfaction, of course, grew out of their political defeat in that 
convention ? 

Answer. I suppose so, sir; I heard of nothing else. There was no disturbance in the 
wn, no collision, or hostile expression from any one else. 

Question. If they were dissatistied with the action of the convention which nominated 
county officers, how did they expect to get redress by making an attack on a colored 
church, occupied by the pastor and his beard of trustees and stewards at the church 
mecting ? 
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Answer. I cannot answer that, sir. . 

Question. Did you ever hear it reported in your town that there were any white men 
connected with the attacking party upon the church? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not. © | | 

Question. Did you ever hear.it stated that the man who entered the church-door with 
a pistol in his hand and shot Columbus Mitchell was a white man? | 

Answer. Let me explain. I stated that a few of these negroes who were in the 
church said that some of them were white men in disguise, while a majority of them 
said they were satisfied they were negroes. It was a suspicion on the part of some of 
them, that, while they were all black, for they said they were all black, that they had 
assumed this. | 

Question. That they had discolored their faces? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but the majority said they were satisfied they were black men— 
negroes. 

Question. Did you ever hear it reported that a mask was found the subsequent day 
about the church, near there? : . 

Answer. I heard one negro said se; I did not hear him say so. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 19, 1871. 
CHARLES LOPER (colored) sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness has been called by the minority, General Blair will 
please conduct his examination. 


By Mr. Buair : 


Question. Charles, state to the committee where you live. 

i eet I live eight miles from here, sir, on the Rolland Brassel plantation—it used 
0 be that. 

Question. I want you to state, Charles, to the committee, if you have ever been 
threatened, or have any threats been made against any man of your color for wanting 
to vote the democratic ticket. 

Answer. No, sir, I haven’t. They have never threatened me. I never heard any 
threats about voting, but they went so far as to say this: I have heard many a one 
say, if they did vote, that they would have no equal rights in law, and such as that. 

Question. Did you ever hear them say they would be reduced to slavery ? 

ee No, sir; something worse than slavery; they wouldn’t have any protection, 
and so on. 

Question. Is your neighborhood peaceable and quiet? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; never has no altercations in our neighborhood aé all. 

Question. Is there good feeling between the whites and blacks? 

Answer. Yes, sir; apparently warm; there is no difficulty in our neighborhood, and I 
have been living in it or where I am almost since the surrender. It is quiet and 
peaceable. : 

Question. Are the white people in your neighborhood all democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir: 

Question. Are black people all the other way ? 

Answer. No; I can’t say: all. 

Question. Most of them are? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; the largest majority are. 

Question. Yet-you say you are getting along quietly and peaceably together ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; we get along quiet and peaceable. 

Question. Who do you live with? 

Answer. I am renting this place I told you of, of the estate. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You vote the democratic ticket yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were vou a slave before the war? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Whose slave were you ? 

Answer. E. D. Loper’s. I came here in 1858, from South Carolina—Mr. Harwell. 

Question. A good many other negroes up in that part of the country vote the demo- 
cratic ticket with you? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there are some few. 

Questiin. You are not molested at all in voting your sentiments? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. You find you get along better with the white people by voting the demo- 
cratic ticket than the others have who voted the republican ticket ? 
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Answer. So far as myself is concerned, I get along just as good as if I was as white 
as them, and if I get scarce of money I could go to Mr. Carrico, or Mr. Meadows, or 
Mr. Tom Crawford, or Mr. Lewis, and get anything I ever asked for, just as if I was 
as white as they are. 3 

Question. They respect you for the way you vote ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you not think they treat you a little better than they do those colored 
gentlemen who vote the radical ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir, there is, maybe, more thought of me. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 20, 1871. 
JEFFERSON FALKNER sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘This witness having been called by the minority, the examination 
will be conducted by General Blair. 


By Mr. Bua: 


Question. Where do you reside ? 

Answer. My residence is in this city. 

Question. State, judge, if you were in Chambers County on the occasion of the shoot- 
ing and killing of a negro man by the name of Tramblies. : 

Answer. Americas Tramblies? 

- Question. Yes, sir. | 

Answer. I was. I wasat La Fayette, in attendance upon the circuit court, at the time, 
sir. 7 
Question. State, if you please, the circumstances attending the occurrence. 

Answer. I only know from what I heard at LaFayette. I was not up at the place 
where the killing occurred. I saw a number of persons from there, though, and I talked 
with the solicitor who was in attendance, Colonel Hudson, and also Judge Strange, 
who was presiding in the court up there, about the information they had in regard to 
it. I also talked with Colonel Jones, or Major Jones they called him; he lived in the 
neighborhood, and was at the coroner’s inquest. I also’ had an interview with the 
sheriff and deputy sheriff both, who went to investigate it; the sheriff went in person 
first, and then took his deputy with him perhaps, and some other persons, and, as I 
understood from these various parties I have spoken of, who investigated the matter, 
it was stated that some time in the night—the hour of the night I do not remember, 
but perhaps after midnight—persons came to the house where these negroes were liv- 
ing; it seems to have been 2 double cabin, with two rooms, according to the descrip- 
tion, the white woman living and sleeping in one end, and the negroes in the other. 

Question. She was a school-teacher ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; she was teaching a colored school. 

Question. Mrs. Randall—was that her name? 

Answer. Ido not know; I never was acquainted with her; they knocked at the 
door; she asked who was there, and perhaps refused to let them in; they told her it 
was the deputy sheriff and some men with him searching for a notorious negro thief, 
whose name I do not remember, who was in the jail at La Fayette; they stated that 
that negro had got away from the sheriff that evening, and they believed he was 
there, and they wanted to search the house; she stated if it was an officer, he had a 
right to come in, and she got up and opened the door ; some other parties went to the 
other door where the negroes were, and made substantially the same statement, and, 
I think, the negroes refused to open the door at all for some time, until the old woman, 
the wife of this old man who was killed, went and opened the door eventually, and 
they came in. There was a light, and an altercation was gotten up between them in 
regard to thisenegro; they accused the negro, of knowing where this prisoner was ; he 
denied it; an altercation arose between them, which resulted in some of them shoot- 
ing him, and also, perhaps, shooting his son ; his son was wounded at the same time ; 
there were several shots fired; in that way he was killed ; that was my information at 
the time—what I learned from all these parties. | 

Question. You were there in the county at the time ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. Did this evidence, of which you speak, come out on the coroner’s inquest ? 

Answer. Iso understood. I learned some of the facts previously to the coroner’s in- 
guest being held; I learned it from Colonel Hudson and from Judge Strange, who had 
vheir information from this white woman, who came down to town, and they had an 
interview with her. I am acquainted with them both. I afterward saw the sheriff, 
and the coroner who held the inquest, and talked with them, and they all substantially 
gave the same statement. I do not think there was any contradiction with regard to 
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these facts as I have now stated them. I think they all agreed with regard to these 
facts. Major Jones, who lived in the immediate neighborhood, was at the inquest, and 
I think, if I am not. mistaken, was one of the jury of inquest. I got substanti- 
ally the same statement from him, and substantially the same from all the parties I 
conversed with. Perhaps it is proper I should state that I lived at La Fayette twelve 
years and practiced law there, and I am very intimately acquainted through the 
country and in that particular neighborhood, and know almost everybody there. 

Question. Were any of the parties identified by any of the witnesses ? 

Answey. My information is that, when this woman, this school-teacher, first came 
down, she stated she knew two of the parties, but I learned afterward from some of 
them, I do not remember who, but perhaps Major Jones and the sheriff—I think it was 
them I learned it from—that on the coroner’s inquest she could not state who any of 
the parties were ; that the guilty parties were not identified on the inquest; that was 
what I learned. 

Question. Had the family, the old negro and the old negro’s wife, lived a long time in 
the neighborhood ? ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; long before the war. They had belonged to old Mr. Tramblies, and 
the family was rather a favorite; the family of the Tramblies thought a great deal of 
them ; they had lived there in the neighborhood, I reckon, twenty or thirty years. 

Question. They knew everybody in the neighborhood ? 

Answer. I suppose so. | 

Question. I understand that these men were not disguised ? 

Answer. Not at all. 

Question. They would have been able to have identified any one that had been a 
neighbor ? ’ 

Answer. From my knowledge of the people up there and these negroes, I should say 
they would have been able to have identified any of the men of that neighborhood, 
they having lived there as long as they had, and it being on a public road, a very pub- 
lic road, from La Fayette leading up to Fredonia and Hickory Flat ; it was a very public 
road, and they had lived there many years. I think they would be likely to know 
almost everybody in that neighborhood. 

Question. Was diligent search made to discover the parties ? 

Answer. From what I could see and hear from the sheriff and others, I think there 
was; the sheriff, Mr. Robert J. Kellum, himself, went first, and his deputy, Thomas J. 
Martin; they have an arrangement by which Mr. Kellum attends to the business in 
the upper part of the county, and the other in the lower; this was in the upper part — 
of the county ; he went first himself, but afterward took Martin with him; I saw them 
both after they returned, and they told me they had got other persons to assist them, 
and they had made very diligent inquiry all about the neighborhood to try and ascer- 
tain who the parties were. | 

Question. ‘The testimony here was that this woman, who bearded at Tramblies’s, the 
negro’s, boarded there because she could not get board anywhere else in the neighbor- 
hood, as no one else would take her. Was that the case ? ) 

Answer. I think it was, sir. I think there were several persons in that neighborhood. 
I do not know that no one else would take her, but I heard it stated there by some one 
that she had tried to get board at some places, two or three, in the neighborhood, and 
they refused to board ler, and she went to this place to board with the negro. 

Question. What was the reason they refused to board her; was it because she was 
teaching a negro school ? | 

Answer. I cannot say about that; my information in the community up there was 
that she was a woman of low character ; I do not know whether it was in consequence 
of her teaching a negro school or other things. I heard it stated on the streets pretty 
generally that, while she staid about West Point, respectable people did not associate 
with her at all, and the impression left on me was that it was in consequence of her 
character that she was reduced to the necessity of boarding at that house. 

Question. Is it your belief that if the parties could have been discovered, they would 
have been brought to justice and punished ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it seemed to be so. A good many persons were in attendance on 
the circuit court, which was in session at the time. The grand jury was in session at 
the time, as well as I remember, and I think very strong efforts were made to investi- 
gate the facts ; and I heard but one sentiment in the entire community, and that was, 
the great desire that the parties should be identified and brought to justice. Iam 
satisfied that that was the prevailing wish, so far as I could learn. | 

Question. Did this woman go before the grand jury ? 

Answer. I think she did, sir. 

Question. Of course you do not Know the testimony she gave there ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. But before the coroner’s jury she failed to identify any? | 7 

Answer, That was what I was informed. I was not present at the coroier’s in- 
quiries. 
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Question. You conversed with officers of the law, though? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I conversed with the coroner, and, if Iam not mistaken, one of . 
the jury of inquest ; I think Major Jones was one of the jury of inquest. There is 
another fact perhaps I ought to state. At the time when this thing was first known, 
there was a man by the name of John Lawrence up in that country, sometimes in Ala- 
bama and sometimes on the Georgia side, rather notorious as a bad man, and it was 
suspected that it was him and some of his friends. Two young men that lived in the 
immediate neighborhood were suspected by the community generally about town there, 
but I learned in a day or two that on that identical night John Lawrence had staid 
all night up in Randolph County, at Rock Mills, and it could not have been him ; but 
I think the generalimpression, general idea, was—and that seems to be the impression 
yet, so far as I am advised, and I have been attending the court there, and been there 
on business frequently, as I am the executor of a large estate up there—the impression 
got to be there during the court, and is yet, 1 think—that those parties who did this 
thing were from Georgia ; that they were not from Alabama at all, but parties from over 
on the Georgia side. They first thought Lawrence and a couple of young men named 
Barnes were three of the parties, but the subsequent opinion was that they were Geor- 
ians. | 
Question. This county is a border county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; It joins Troup County. 
Question. The woman came from Georgia ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; she came from Georgia, over there. 
Question. When did this occur ? | 
Answer. My recollection is that it was either in the spring or fall of 1870; I am not 
sure as to the date. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 
Question. Was 1% about October of last year ? 


Answer. It was in the time of the circuit court there, the spring or fall term; I 
think the fall term. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Do you recollect the killing of a negro which occurred at a political meet- 
ing in that county, in which the negro candidate for lieutenant governor, Rapier, was 
speaking, at La Fayette or Fredonia ? 

Answer. There was one killed at a public meeting at La Fayette. 

Question. Did you hear anything of that? 

Answer. I heard of it. 

Question. Do you know anything about it ? 

Answer. IT only know from what I heard in the community up there, and I know the 
young man who killed him very well. 

Question. Who was that? 

Answer. His name was Adams. 

Question. He was the marshal ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the town marshal. He was sent out there for the purpose of keep- 
ing order. 

Question. The negro was making a disturbance ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was my information, and he arrested him ; the other negroes 
attempted to rescue him from the marshal, and a fight ensued, as to the negro that he 
had arrested. I have forgotten whether the negro shot at him or not, but he was 
armed—that is my recollection—and was making fight at the marshal, and the marshal 
shot him and killed him; they would have killed the marshal, I reckon, had it not 
been for persons interfering. A portion of the negroes present interfered. 

Question. The testimony given by Mr. Ward was, that he was present, and that the 
negro interrupted the speaker, Rapier ; that it was supposed, or some said, that the 
negro who interrupted Rapier was a democrat; that the marshal knocked him down, 
and that he ran, and was shot by the marshal when he was running. | 

Answer. I never heard that the negro was a democrat. 

Question. He said that some said he was a democrat and others said he was not. He 
was interrupting the meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he was interrupting the meeting, and the marshal had gone out there 
by request; the thing occurred over at the colored academy, that has been built for the 
use of the colored people near the limits of the town—at the edge of the town; he had 
gone out there to keep order, and had some other men with him, and this negro became 
so disorderly that he felt it his dnty to arrest him, and did arrest him, and my opinion 
was that the negro then made fight at him, and he shot the negro in self-defense. The 
matter, I learned, had been before the grand jury up there, and the grand jury investi- 
gated it, and there was no bill against the marshal at all. I think the grand jury 
‘gnored the bill; that he did it in self-defense. There were some indictments, though. 
against some other parties, I think, but not against the marshal who shot the negro. ] 
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know the young man, the marshal, very well; his name is Adams; I have known him 
since he was a child. 

Question. What is his character ? 

Answer. He is a young man of as good character as any in that community. | 

Question. What are his politics? 

Answer. I suppose he is a democrat; his father is. I have known his father for many 
years. 

Question. You say there are indictments against some others? 

Answer. So I understood. I saw him at a recent term of the court up there. I saw 
Mr. Adams going to court, to attend court as a witness against some other parties who 
had been indicted by the grand jury. 

Question. What were they indicted for? 

Answer. I do not know what is the character, if I was told, of the indictments 
against them, for I did not inquire intoit particularly. Itis for connection with the 
matter in some way, but I cannot say what the charges in the indictments are. 

Question. For aiding in resisting the arrest of this man ? 

Answer. I do not think I understood what the charge in the indictment was. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Did this Tramblics live in La Fayette? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How far from the corporation did he live? 

Answer. I think, sir, it was about cight miles—seven or eight miles. 

Question. In the open country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say you know nothing personally of the killing of 
Tramblies, and of the wounding of his son? 

Answer. Nothing at all. 

Question. Were you in La Fayette at the time this occurrence happened ? 

Answer. I was, sir. 

Question. Had there been, in fact, an escape from jail of a negro thief? 

Answer. I think not. 
' ees That was.only a. pretense on the part of the party who visited Tramblies’ 
ouse 

Answer. I suppose it must have been. Ido not know. I cannot say about that. 
They may have had information to that effect, or may not. Icannot say. They stated 
that, as I understood. 

Question. Was the leader of the band, in point of fact, a deputy sheriff? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. You know of no threat upon the part of any one te go to Tramblies’ for 
the purpose of making a search ? 

Answer. None whatever, sir. 

Question. Did you understand how large this party was? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I do not think my memory serves me correctly at this time. I 
think, though, that there were two—that was my opinion and intormation—that two 
persons went into the house where this white woman was, and I think three went into 
the house where the negroes were. I think my information was, perhaps, that it was 
supposed there were one or two others outside holding horses. 1 think that is about it. 

Question. The party went there then, on horseback ? 

Answer. That is my information, sir. 

Question. And, according to your information, did nof exceed five or six ? 

Answer. Well, perhaps, seven—not exceeding seven, I reckory. 

Guestion. Were the horses’ tracks followed to ascertain where the party came from 
and went to? | | 

Answer. Ido not know about that. I cannot state about that. I remember this, 
however, that it was stated there that a short distance this side, between La Fayette 
and where Tramblies lived, they. stopped and went to a fire, where there were some 
parties, one or two of them, and lit their pipes and had some conversation; but both 
the negroes there—for these were negroes at the fire, I do not know how many, 
where they lit their pipes—said they did not know either of the parties; that they 
were going then in the direction of where Tramblies lived and was killed. 

Question. They were on their way there? . 

Answer. They were on their way from La Fayette to that direction. 

Question. What was your information on the point whetber they were disguised or 
not? : 

Answer. My information was that they were not disguised. 

Questioh. Neither their horses nor persons? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. From whom was this information that they were not disguised derived? 
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Answer. I think I got it from all the persons, pretty much, that I talked with on 
that subject. | 
~ Question. These persons you talked with on that subject had not seen this party 
themselves, I understand ? | | 

Answer. No, sir; I did not talk with any one who had seen these parties. I talked 
with Colonel C. D. Hudson, the solicitor, and Judge Strange, who was presiding at court, 
and had had interviews with this white woman who had given the information. 

gueron: From what original source did the information proceed, that they were not 
disguised ? | | 

ae From the family of Tramblies, who was killed, and from this white woman. 

Question. That they were not disguised? | 7 

Answer. That was my information? | 

Question. What became of that white woman? 

Answer. I am not able to say. 

Question. Did she not leave the country immediately after this occurrence ? 

Answer. I am not able to answer, sir. | 

UIE: Were you not informed that she was so frightened that she fled to the 
woods ? | ; 

Answer. Yes, sir; she went and lay in the woods the balance of the night, ac- 
cording to my information, and next morning eame down to La Fayette, and was going on 
to Opelika, perhaps to Montgomery. 

Question. Was she present at the coroner’s inquest? 

Answer. I think she was. Iam not sure. It has been some time ago, and I did not 
expect ever to have to testify about it; but my best recollection was, that she had re- 
turned to Opelika. She did not go to Montgomery, but went back. 

Question. How long did you understand that she remained there if she returned ? 

Answer. I do ‘not know; I have no information whether she remained.or left; I have 
not inquired. 

Question. How soon after the killing was this coroner’s inquest held ? 

Answer. I do not know whether it was the first or second day after the killing, but 
it was pretty soon after. 

Question. What parties went down from La Fayette to attend it? 

Answer. I do not remember distinctly, except the sheriff and the coroner ; I recollect. 
their going. Mr. Mitchell was the coroner and the sheriff was Mr. Kellum. 

Question. Did the proof develop how many shots were fired? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. You may state the number of shots. 

Answer. I do not Enow that I can state positively now, but I think, as well as I re- 
collect, that there were three. I am not positive as to the number, but I think I re- 
member of three. I think the old man was hit twice, perhaps, and his son once. 

Question. How badly was the son wounded ? a 

Answer. I do not think his son’s was a dangerous wound, sir. 

Question. What other members comprised the negro’s household besides the negro 
and his son ? | 

Answer. His wife and daughter, I think. 

Question. At what hour did these parties visit the house ? 

Answer. I think in the night-time, and I think it was. something after 12 o’clock. 

Question. This white woman was teaching a colored school at that time ? 

Answer. That was my information. 

Question. Did you understand that she was teaching in the other end of the double- 
log building? : 

Answer. Well, now, Z do not know that I heard anybody say what house she was 
teaching in; the impression on my mind is—I do not know that I heard anybody say 
it—that there was a school-house there in the immediate neighborhood. 

Question. A colored school-house ? 

Answer. A colored school-house ; that was the impression on my mind; I know the 
neighborhood there, but I do not know that I heard it mentioned. 

Question. Did you hear that that school-house was burned down soon afterward ? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. You never have heard of its being burned? 

Answer. I have not, sir. 

Question. You do not dispute the fact, but simply say you never have heard of such 
occurrence ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do not know anything at all on that subject. 

Question. If, in point of fact, the school-house was burned soon afterward, it would 
tend to show that there was local dissatisfaction with the school, would it not? 

- Answer. Well, I should think so, sir; that is, upon the part of somebody. 

Question. And you would infer, also, that the party who had shot this negro and his 
son were concerned in the burning of the school-house that occurred soon after that 
event, would you not? 
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Answer. Well, it would be a circumstance that would seem to point in that direction, 
sir, I should think. I would state this, however, that there would be a possibility of - 
one or two persons, or even a single person, having a prejudice against the school and 
destroying the school-house, or anything of the sort, when the community did not par- 
ticipate in any such feeling at all. 

Question. Were you aware of any prejudice at that time, on the part of any portion 
of the community, against colored schools? 

Answer. No, sir. I know there was a colored school at La Fayette at that time, anda 
gentleman was teaching there; and I know another thing, that that gentleman was 
recognized as a clever, genteel man. He was teaching a colored school in La Fayette. 

Question. Was he a colored man? 7 

Answer. No, sir; a white man. He was a Baptist minister, and was recognized there 
by the Baptist church, and preached occasionally in the Baptist church in the town. 

Question. State whether this Tramblies who was killed was not a preacher to the col- 
ored people. . 

Answer. He had been a preacher, sir; my information was that he had been. They 
had had him upin the church, perhaps, and had expelled him for the doctrines he 
had been preaching. 

Question. Was he a man held in good esteem in that community? 

Answer. He was when he was a slave, for a colored man. 

Question. Not after he had become free ? 

Answer. He was for a time, until he had got to preaching a doctrine that his church 
disapproved of, and they took him up and expelled him ; and it was believed then that he 
was exerting an influence upon the colored population in his preaching that was del- 
eterious. 

Question. What was that doctrine? : 

Answer. My information was that he preached, pretty generally, that Christ never 
died for the southern people at all; that he only died for the northern people. 

Question. That made him, then, very odious to the white people in that part of the 
country, did it not? 

Answer. It particularly did to the people of the church of which he was a member. 

Question. A colored church ? 

Answer. Ido not know that it was a colored church. I donot think the churches 
were separated at that time. I think the white and colored were all in the same 
church, up to that time, in that community. 

Question. Were the churches mixed, colored and white, in that community ? 

Answer. I think so, sir; they are yet in many portions of the community ; I do not 
know whether in that particular neighborhood they are now or not. 

Question. They associate, then, together in their religious assemblies, without any 
distinction as to color or politics? | . 

Answer. I did not say that, sir, so far as their social relations are concerned; but so 
far as church matters are concerned, in churches that have a mixed membership, 
there is a part of the house designated for the colored people and the other part for 
the white people. 

Question. Do. such religious assemblies, in part of whites and in part of blacks, 
allow a colored preacher to teach them ? 

Answer. Occasionally they do, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do they not have separate services? 

Answer. They do sometimes; most generally they do; most generally they have sep- 
arate services ; but it has always been the case up to the close of the war that the 
churches were mixed in that way. There were very few colored churches anywhere in 
the South that were entirely of colored people, and there were a few colored preachers, 
who were men of better. information than the common run of them, who frequently 
preached to white people, and white people have gone to hear them. I have gone fre- 
quently myself. It was not common in the South, until a few years before the war, 
to have separate services for the colored people; that was not common in the South. 
It was a practice that was adopted afew years before the commencement of the war, 
and became pretty general all over the South, that separate services were held for the, 
colored people; but it did not use to be so in my earlier days. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Question. I now recur to the question you have not answered, whether this new doc- 
trine on the part of Mr. Tramblies, in his religions teaching, did not make him very 
obnoxious to the white people of that neighborhood ? 

Answer. So far as I heard any expression, it did seem to have that effect. I heard 
but a few persons speaking of it. I heard some of them speak of it up there—that 
he had been preaching that doctrine, and had been dealt with by his church, and ex- 
pelled for preaching that doctrine; and, so far as those persons I heard speak of it were 
concerned, I should think they approved the action of the church. 
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Question. Was he not also a zealous republican ? 

Answer. I think he was, sir. 

Question. Was he recognized as a sort of political leader, im that part of the county, of 
the colored people ? | 

Answer. I think the colored people so regarded him. I think he was active, like 
most of their preachers here. 

Question. How long had he been under the ban of pepular disfavor, on account of his 
sentiments, before his killing occurred ? 

Answer. Ido not think I can answer that. When I was informed about the doctrines 
he was preaching, and about his having been expelled, I do not think I was informed 
how long it had been, but my impression is it had not been a great while. I think up 
to, perhaps, some considerable time after the close of the war, he was held in very good 
esteem by the people generally. He had been regarded as a very good old man. 

Question. Except for those sentiments, do you know anything against him? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. His moral character was good, I understand ? 

Answer. I never heard anything against him. 

Question. His habits were all good? 

Answer. I never heard anything against him. 

Question. Did you learn what the immediate provocation to his assassination was? 
I understood you to say that what these men said was all a mere pretext? 

Answer. They at first stated that they believed this negro thief was in his house, 
which he denied, and they came in ostensibly to make search, and did make search. 
They then accused him of knowing where this negro was, and demanded that he should 
tell them, and he persisted that he knew nothing about him at all, and they got to 
bandying words back and forth, disputing what each other said, and in that way it 
resulted in his being shot. They accused him of knowing where this negro thief was, 
but he denied it. 

Question, All that was a mere pretext, I understand—that there had been no negro 
thief who was secreted anywhere ? 

Answer. O, this negro thief was in jail; he had been brought out during the evening 
up to the court-house for some purpose—perhaps to settle a day for his trial—and car- 
ried back ; that had occurred and they identified this particular man, whose name I 
do not remember now. I think this thief was in there for some felony ; he was noteri- 
ous as a thief. 

Question. But he did not escape ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. ‘That was a mere pretext? | | 

Answer. They stated that as the jailer or sheriff had carried him back, he had made 
his escape, but that was not true in point of fact. 

Question. Is it likely, that if this attacking party were citizens of Georgia, they would 
have known t hese facts, which had transpired at La Fayette ? 

Answer. I should think it was; court was in session and it wasin the afternoon that 
this negro was brought up to the court-house and carried back to the jail again; and 
the information I had was that they traveled the road from La Fayette up in that direc- 
tion that night; the impression on my mind is, that they were in all probability in 
La Fayette during the day. 

Question. Why may they not have been citizens of La Fayette ? 

Answer. They may have been. I do not pretend to say. I merely speak of the im- 
pression of the community—that they were persons from Georgia. 

Question. Beyond the coroner’s inquest and the investigation which had attended it, 
was there any effort made on the part of the community to discover who these crimi- 
nals were ? | 

Answer. I think there was a very general inquiry. There was a large number of 
persons in attendance on the court there during the time, and I saw a good many per- 
sons who seemed to be engaged in inquiring and making investigations; trying to 
ascertain who it was. I recollect seeing some young men who were very active; one 
man whose two sons had been suspected, took a very active part. J suspected at the 
time he was trying to ascertain whether his sons were in it or not, but from my knowl- 

edge of the man, who is a clever man and a good citizen, subsequent events rather 
satisfied me that he was in good faith trying to find out who it was. 

Question. Suppose instead of Tramblies some prominent leading, respectable, white 
citizen of that community had been killed under similar circumstances, do you not 
think that the efforts to discover the criminal would have been successful ? 

Answer. Ido not know, sir. I would say this in answer: that if a very prominent 
man in any community were to be murdered by any person I suppose there would be 
greater efforts made than in case of the murder of a person who did not stand so high; 
and it might be more likely to be successful under such circumstances. My impres- 
sion is, from what I know of that community, that about as much effort has been 
made to ascertain the murderers of this man as is usual in almost any community, and 
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there may be now, for anything I know, an indictment pending, found by that grand 
ury. 

Question. Would you not have been likely to have heard of it? © 

Answer. No, sir, not unless the parties had been arrested; there is a fine of $500 

against the clerk or solicitor or any member of the grand jury who discloses the fact 
of an indictment being found against a party until the party is under arrest; and the 
officers are bound under their official oaths, and it is required to keep it a secret until 
the parties are in custody. I understand diligent efforts have been made by the sheriff 
and Martin, his deputy, to discover these parties. 

( ee How do you know of the character and extent of the diligence they em- 

sloved # 
' Answer. I only know from what they said. 

Question. Are they democrats ? 

Answer Ithink they are now, sir. 

Guestion. Do you belong to that party? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I do. 

Question. Are yon an active member of that party? . 

Answer. [ have taken no particular part in political life since the war. 

Q@uestion. You are a native of the South? 

Answer. Jam, sir. I never was in a northern State in my life. I have been a demo- 
erat all my life. 

ar lla You have not much faith, then, in the existence of this Ku-Klux organiza- 
tion 

Answer. Yes, sir, a good deal; but I am satisfied that there is no such organization 
in Chambers County. My relations with the people of that county are such that if 
there was such an organization there I am satisfied I should know it. 

Question. Is it not a 1 good. deal with that organization as it is with the milk-sickness 
in a neighborhood—that it is always.a little beyond—that there is none in that particu- 
lar locality ? 

Answer. Well, no, I reckon not; as I stated, my relations with the people of that 
county are such that I would know it. I should also state that I lived in Eastern Ala- 
bama ever since it was settled until I caine to Montgomery, in December, 1864, and I 
used to know almost everybody in that community—in the county. I lived in Ran- 
dolph, immediately north, ten years. I was one of the first settlers; I lived in Talla- 
poosa six years, and then in La Fayette twelve years; so I have lived in that region of 
the country almost all my life, and’ I have not only been a pretty active lawyer, and 
practiced in all the courts up there for the last thirty years, but I have also acted in 
the capacity of a minister of the Gospel, and ‘I have done a great deal of preaching: 
through all that country. 

Question. Have you heard of any disturbances of the peace in Tallapoosa County, and 
where you formerly practiced ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have heard of disturbances there ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Serious in their character ? 

Answer. Some of them were. 

Question. By men in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the character of the violence inflicted ?: 

Answer. I do not know that I heard ef but one case of particular violence ; that was 
the killing of a negro; I heard, though, of men traveling about in disguise up there. 

Question. Did you understand upon what mission or errand ? 

Answer. I think from the information I could get that there were persons traveling 
around, and where they had heard of any one, white or black, guilty of cutting up 
particul arly, that they were after them; but I will also state, that in the neighborhood 
in which this thing occurred, some of the citizens there who ‘suspected who they were, 
just went to them and told them that thing had to be stopped, to stop right short; and 
from other information I received I am satisfied that the leaders of that concern have 
left the State, and are gone, and I think are now in the State of Texas. They went 
trom Tallapoosa County to New Orleans. By the way, one of them was a man that I 
have known very intimately for many years; I was with him in the confederate service, 
in the army; he was in my regiment. 

Question. Did you understand that the outrages committed by this band, or by those 
‘bands, made any distinction on account of color or political opinions, in the violence 
they committed ? 

Answer. My information was in reference to fiat: that their object in traveling 
around was to get at persons who had been guilty of flagrant violations of law and. 
public morals, especially where colored men had insulted white ladies; I think that 
was the principal thing that they were disposed to make examples for. 

Question. Did you understand that they usurped, in any degree, the functions of the 
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courts, or that they only visited punishment upon that class of offenses not cognizable 
by the conrt ? 7 

Answer. J do not think I am well informed as to what their real objects were. Those 
instances I heard of, in which they took any real action at all, were where persons had 
been guilty of very flagrant outrageous crimes; but even that was stopped by the 
community, because the laboring population had become alarmed, and were about to. 
leave the community—the negroes particularly. 

Question. Were these outrages committed uniformly upon blacks ? 

Answer. As I stated, I do not remember now of but one outrage that I heard of com- 
mitted by them; but that they were riding around. 

Question. Would a single outrage be sufficient to intimidate the whole community of 
laboring people so as to cause them to make an exodus ? 

Answer. No, sir; they went to other places. I spoke of one particular act only; but 
they went in their disguises to other places, and inquired for other parties, and this 
fact of their traveling about in disguises produced a terror. There was so much 
said about Ku-Klux; it has beee a theme—like the old plan of scaring children with 
raw-head and bloody-bones. | 7 | 

Question. .Did you understand that these men were in the habit of sending threaten- 
ing letters, or of leaving notices, or anything of that sort? 

Answer. Ido not think I heard anything of the sort. There was one man up in 
that community who just took his double-barrelled gun, (he had a lafge farm,) and he 
rode around to the houses where he believed the respective parties lived, and gave 
notice that this thing must stop, or he would shoot the last one of them. He was 
rather a terrible man, and they thought “ discretion the better part of valor,” and 
desisted. 

Question. How long was it before they desisted? Was it a year or so? 

Answer. O, no, sir; only a few weeks. : 

Question. Any houses burned down ? 

Answer. No, sir; not that I heard of. 

Question. Any assemblies of the people visited ? 

Answer. None at all. 

Question. Were there instances of violence—families visited after night ? 

Answer. I heard of their riding the road, and calling at houses, and inquiring for 
particular parties, but no violence was offered. It was supposed that this same party 
killed a negro after that. 1 donot know certainly by any means. | 

Question. To return to the case of Tramblies. Do you know anything against the 
character of this lady teacher? 

Answer. As to any particular act ? 

Question. Anything against her moral character ? 

Answer. I do not know anything about her at all, only just what I have heard said 
of her in the community: that she was a woman of low character. I do not know any 
specific charges. 

Question. Was that the subject of conversation until after Tramblies’s death? 

Answer. I do not think I knew anything about her until after that. I do not thinkI 
had any knowledge of her until then. 

Question. Would the mere fact that she, a white woman, was engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching a colored school put her under the ban of the community, or any por- 
tion of the community? 7 

Answer. I should think likely it would with some portions of the community. ] 
should think likely it would have that effect. 

Question. Please designate the portion of the community you refer to? 

Answer. I cannot designate the persons. 

Question. I ask you to classify them ? 

Answer. I say this, that throughout the South there are a few persons, in almost any 
community, that would be prejudicial, to some extent, against a lady engaged in thi 
business of teaching a colored school; that has been the sentiment; it is not so stron 
now as immediately after the war. 

Question. Is this class composed of persons of wealth, intelligence, and influence? 

Answer. Not asa general rule. J think the persons of more intelligence, who wer 
better informed, entertained a different opinion; but I spoke of that for the reaso 
that I have occasionally met these questions in the associations of the church organiz¢ 
tion to which I belong; and these questions have frequently come up, from the clos 

of the war until the present time. I,as an individual, have advocated the idea of ot 
southern ladies and gentlemen turning out and taking charge of these colored school 
and, sometimes, I have been pretty hotly assailed by some of my brethren for my se 
timents on the subject. Generally, persons that are well enough educated enterta 
the same views I do; but the more ignorant are not so likely to have that sort 
views; they have their prejudices, and they are strong. 

Question. Did those persons who assailed your views entertain the opinion that 
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was a low business, a low occupation, for a white person to be engaged in teaching 
colored children ? 

Answer. That seemed to be their idea; the first time I recollect anything of the sort 
occurring was in the fall of 1865, when I attended an association down there at Orion, 
in Pike County, in which I made a speech in the association advocating thatidea. I 
heard many persons say if I wanted southern ladies to turn out and teach negroes I had 
better put my own daughters at it—I had grown daughters. I replied that I was very 
willing to do it when their services were needed. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Judge, at that time you were a little in advance of the public sentiment of 
the community on that subject? 

Answer. I think I was. 

Question. That spirit, you say, has died out, however ? 

Answer. Very much indeed. I think the people generally, all over this country, are 
beginning to entertain the same sentiments I did then. There are, though, a few per- 
sons who entertain these same sentiments; there would be some in almost any com- 
munity, and I suppose it would be so up there. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. T understand you to say that your information was that this white lady 
had ineffectually made application in white families for board; that she was refused, 
and for that cause was compelled to take board in this negro man’s house ? 

Answer. I do not know that I said that; I understood that she had applied for board 
in some families in the neighborhood, and had been refused. 

Question. Did you understand that the ground of refusal was her occupation—the 
fact that she, a white woman, was engaged in teaching a colored school ? 

Answer. T did not understand that that was the reason, Sir. 

Question. Have you any opinion as to whether that was the reason, or not? 

Answer. J think it altogether likely, from what I heard, that that was partly the 
reason; and it was partly on account of her character; that respectable people did not 
want such a woman as they understood her to be, possessing such a character as she 
possessed ; they would not want her as a boarder under any circumstances. 

Question. What were the specific objections against the woman? What was urged 
against her at West Point, where she came from ? 

‘Answer. I do not know that I heard any particular charges against her except the 
fact that her associates about West Point, and where she came from, were of a low 
class of persons; that she associated with a low class of persons, and not with those 
who stood well in society. Ido not know that I heard any specific charges against 
her at all; the only thing was that her associations since she had been in the country 
were of such a class that respectable people did not like to associate with her. 

Question. Did not this killing occur shortly before the election last fall? 

Answer. I suppose it did. I think it was in October ; it may have been at the spring 
term of the court, but I think it. was at the fall term in October. 

Question. Was the public meeting at La Fayette, at which the colored man was killed, 
also upon the eve of the election ? 

Answer. J think so; it was a public meeting for the purpose of public speaking. 

Question. You did not hear that the negro killed had been knocked down.by Adams 
with a club, and that he was in the act of making his escape from the crowd at the 
time he was shot down? 

Answer. Ido not recollect about the knocking down; he may have been knocked 
down ; my information was that he made battle ‘at Adams. 

Question. And that he was shot in the act of resisting his arrest ? 

Answer. Adams may, have struck him; the impression made upon me was that Adams 
was acting in self-defense. 

Question. Did you understand that the man killed had a weapon ? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. A pistol or knife ? 

Answer, [am not sure. 

Question. And that he had drawn his weapon out there at the time ? 

Answer. I think so, and I think that Adams was regarded in the community there as 
justifiable in shooting in order to protect his own life; and Adams came near being 
killed there at that time, and was laid up for a good while. 

Question. By whom; by this man, or others ? 

Answer. I think perhaps by the mob generally. I do not know whether by this man 
or others; they would have assassinated him—there is no doubt about it in the world— 
if other megroes as well as white people had not protected him; there were not white 
people enough to protect him. 

uct Did you understand that this assault upon. him was made exclusively by 
negroes 4 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This was a negro meeting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And some whites attended ii 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were the whites democrats or republicans? 

Answer. Some of both; it was a republican meeting, however. 

Question. You never understood that the interrupting negro was a democrat ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think I ever did. 

@uestion. You never heard that he was sent there by the Democrats to interrupt the 
speaker ? . | 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard such a thing hinted by anybody. 

Question. Tow many were engaged in this effort to rescue the man killed, or in the 
assault upon the marshal, which was attempted ? 

Answer. Icannot say as to number. It was a very large number ; it was a mob. 

Question. Was this in a grove or building? 

Answer. It was in a grove, sir, out near a building—the school edifice they have there 
for the colored people. I say a school edifice ; it is used both for school and church 
purposes ; it was formerly the female academy of La Fayette. 

Question. What has become of the prosecutions against the negroes who were con- 
cerned in this rescue, or attempt to rescue ? 

Answer. I expect, sir, that they are still pending, and will be tried, likely, this 
week; that court is now in session, and this is the criminal week of that court. 

Question. Were they committed to jail? 

Answer. I think one is in jail; I do not know: but others. 

Question. Do you recollect the number under prosecution ? 

Answer. I do not think I have been informed. The matter was before the grand jury 
at the last term of the court, I think, but I do not know, not having been employed in 
any of the cases. I never looked into them at all, but knowing Mr. Adams as I did, as 
a clever, nice young man, and knowing his father, and having known his father and 
mother many years, particular friends of mine, I felt some interest. 

Question. If it should transpire that the man killed was unarmed, and had no weapon 
on his person, would you regard it as a case of self-defense on the part of Adams to 
shoot this man down ? 

Answer. It might be connected with the other facts ; if this man was making at him 
to make fight, as one of the mob that were making fight and making an effort to res- 
cue him, and their numbers were greater than Mr. Adams could contend with, I think 
it might be self-defense; but if he was only endeavoring to get away, I do not think 
it would be. 

Question. In what way was Adams injured; was be shot or knifed ? 

Answer. I do not remember whether he was shot or cut with a knife; he was beaten 
over the head with sticks, and had a’nuiber of wounds upon him, and was severely 
injured, and confined to his bed a long time. 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. Upon whose application was Adams present ? 
Answer. The application of the persons who had gotten up the meeting. 
Question. The republican managers ? 
Answer. Yes, six. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Do you know or have you ever heard of any attempt of emplovers of col- 
ored men to control their action and will, as voters, by threats of discharge or othe: 
oppressive means ? 

Answer. I do not, sir, know of any such instance at all. 

Question. Have you ever noticed any discrimination made on account of color o} 
political opinion in the administration of justice in the course of your practice 0) 
otherwise ? | 

Answer. I do not remember of any instance of it, sir. I have occasionally—but ne 
I do not think it was hardly on account of color, either, but on account of characte 
I think an upright colored man can get as full and ample justice in the courts where 
practice as a white man, and I think that a republican can in any of our courts, so fa 
as I know, if he is a man of good, correct character. 

Question. Do you think Mr. Tramblies, with his odious doctrines, would have stood 
fair chance in a court of justice? 

Answer. I do not think he would if he held those doctrines, nor do I think he wou 
if he had been a* white man either. | 

Question. Have you known of any case in which men banded together, whether di 
guised or undisguised, and committing, under cover of the night or in the dayligh 
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violence upon the persons of Union men, black or white, have ever been brought to 
punishment ? 


Answer. I do not think I have, for I do not think I have known of the instances in 
which these things have occurred. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 20, 1871. 
DANIEL TAYLOR sworn and examined. 


_ By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q@uesiion. Please to state your residence. 

Answer. My residence has been Tallapoosa County for fourteen or fifteen years. At 
this time my family is living in Opelika. I spend most of my time in Tallapoosa 
County, I think. I do not know which would be my residence, for I have my family 
there, to school ray children; but I spend most of my time on my plantation, where 
my business is. 

@uestion. Are you a native of the South? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was born in Georgia, and principally raised in Alabama. 

Question. Is your occupation that of a planter ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. With which party do you affiliate ? 

Answer. With the democrats. I have been a democrat all my life. 

Question. We wish to inquire into the condition of that part of Alabama where 
you live, so far as regards the execution of laws and the safety of the lives and 
property of citizens of the United States. Please give the committee any information 
you have on that subject derived from your personal knowledge, or from such sources 
of information as you deem reliable. 

Answer, Right now, at this time, I do not know of aeehine of the sort being in 
existence, bué some nine, ten, or twelve months ago there was, as I think and believe, 
an organization of that sort. 

Question. Do you refer to an or; ganization popularly known as the Ku-Klux organi- 
zation 

Answer. .Yes, sir; that was the name it went by. 

Question. Now, you may give the evidence upon which you base that opinion that it 
once existed there. 

Answer. What caused me te believe that such a thing was in existence? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. Well, the first knowledge I ever had of such a thing was, I heard of a man 
named Jobn T. Wright; I knew him when I saw him; he was called the leader of a 
concern called the Black Cavalry soon after the surrender, and which lasted for a while ; 
I do not know how long; I never saw any of them when they were out on duty or any- 
thing of the sort. After a while that seemed to die out, and we had no more talk of it, 
and the next thitig I heard of was the Ku-Klux. Last year I had a man living on my 
place, named imeon Orr, and a couple of bis soys, during the court—I do not know 
whether at the spring or fall term of the circuit court—when this John T. Wright was 
there; as this man Orr told me, Wright was drumming up for recruits, and asked 
Sim Orr to join it. 

Answer. Keeruits for what organization ?: 

Question. To the Ku-Klux, and he gave Orr a copy of the obligation that they all 
ook, one to another, explaining that if they divulged on each other they would suffer 
heir brains to be shot out. Orr-got drunk, and he was a man who drank up a good 
leal of whisky, and went up to Daviston, and was trying to enlist some men in the 
rder and became very zealous. He approached some men and tried to get them to 
bin it, and they told him they did not know whether they wanted to join it or not‘ 

ut he inisted, and went so far as to tell them that he would read the obligation to 
hem, and leave it optional to them to accept or not. After hearing it they refused. 
tight there I got my starting-point. But just before I came in possession of this last 
ing that I have stated, one of my neighbors, named ,-Meadows, had some negroes 
ired to work on his farm with him, and this company went there one night in dis- 
pise and called Meadows out and talked to him, and threatened him pretty severely. 
fter they got through witb him they went and tvok a negro girl out that he had and 
hipped ‘her pretty severely, and told her that she had to leave the country, and they 
d not intend any negro should stay in the community. She took them at their word, 

id the next day, Sunday, she put out. After they had whipped her they went: back. 

iey took Meadows out a second time and told him if he did not behave himself what 

ey would do with him. The next Saturday night following, a company of them 
ssed my place and went up to a widow lady’s that I had on my place; her little 
ys worked with me; they called her out and pretended that they were strangers in the 
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country and did not know the way to Daviston, and made some inquiries, and plagued 
the old lady right smartly, and they went on to Daviston. There is a Squire Brewer 
up bere that drinks too much whisky, and is said to be cruel to his family at times. 
They called him out and gave him a lecture; told him if he did not treat his family 
better what they would do with him. They scared him pretty badly, but did not hurt 
him, and went on about their business. The next Monday morning, one of these young 
Orrs came by my place, going to another place on the plantation; the plantation 
reaches four miles and a half up the creek. It seemed that this yonng man was afraid 
that they had passed my place, without the negroes knowing anything abouwat. At all 
events he asked the negroes if they knew the Ku-Klux had passed by there Saturday. 
The negroes told him they had. Then, when his father came on, I do not remember 
whether it was Monday evening or Tuesday evening, I stopped him and interrogated 
him. I took him off to himself, and put some very direct questions to him in a positive 
way, and drew out of him by myself, wheu we were alone, about this man John Wright 
initiating him at Dadeville court. Ido not remember whether it was the spring term 
or fall term, but this took place in the fall of the year, not far from twelve months 
ago. There I drew out of him how he came to his position as captain of the concern in 
my neighborhood, and I told him I thought the thing was injuring the men who 
wanted to have their farms cultivated by freedmen; that I wanted my negroes let 
alone as long as they behaved themselves, and when they did not behave themselves 
I was in favor of making them do it, as well as anybody else. Right there is where I 
got from him the position he held. Thatis about as much as I know that I could testify 
to positively. I have heard a good many outside reports. This man, John T. Wright, 
has now gone to Texas, as I understand. 
Question. Have you related to the committee all the instances that you now remem- 
ber, of which you have any information, of the visits made by these Ku-Klux ? 
Answer. I have heard of others by rumor. 
Question. You may state the rumors, if you deem them reliable. You may state 
their substance. | | | 
Answer. I have heard of similar organizations passing about in the neighborhood of 
Youngsville, sixteen or seventeen miles from my neighborhood. . I heard of a com- 
pany riding over in there one night. I could not say whether I heard that they 
whipped any negroes that I know of, but they run a good many of them out into the 
woods and got them pretty badly scared. I heard that some of the negroes were going 
‘to leave that portion of the country, and I, being a little scarce of hands, thought it 
was a good time for me to drive into that section of the country and get some of these 
hands who were going to leave. That led me to that reighborhood a few days after- 
wards. While Iwas there I saw some negroes who seemed uneasy. I did not find 
anybody hurt, but they were scared, and talked about leaving. I went to a man’s 
plantation named Harroll, and I was talking to him about it. He said that when he 
first saw me he concluded I was one of these Ku-Klux, and sent these men over there 
for the purpose of bringing about this disturbance among the negroes, in order to get 
them away, but after talking with him a while I satisfied him on that point. I gave 
him my opinion of the Ku-Klux; assured him that I hated them as bad as I did the 
devil himself, and I told him the truth when I said so. After talking with him, and 
getting him to fully understand my position, I told him I did not come there to take 
his hands, or anybody else’s hands, but that if they were going to change homes I 
thought I had as much right to get them as anybody else. Then he went on and told 
me what he knew about these men, and he went over a good many names in his neigh- 
borhood that he knew belonged to the order, and he said that he had seen them outon 
duty in their uniforms, and that in one or two instances they were a little free. He 
did not recognize them properly, but they held up their veils over their faces and 
asked him if he knew who they were, and he told them he did. That is about all I 
know about that section of country. 


By Mr. Barr: 
Question. Where did Harroll live? 
Answer. I think he lived right over on the line in Coosa County; I don’t remembe 
how far from Youngsville, but I think his post-office in Nixburg. His name is R. D 
Harroll. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What kind of men went into this organization, so far as you ascertaine 
from Harroll and other sources? in 

Answer. As far as my opinion and observation extend, they are the lowest-dow1 
meanest characters that we have got among us. I do not know any honorable ma 
that belongs to them, or who was ever connected with them in any way. 

Question. All white men? 

Answer. All white men. 

Question. Generally renters ? 
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Answer. Some of them were, and some of them own little places of their own ; some 
of such men as you have seen from pillar to post, with no occupation of any sort. 

Question. What seemed to be their purpose in alarming the negroes? 

Answer. I do not know whether I could answer that question satisfactorily or not. I 
do not know that I have an opinion to satisfy myself about that. Sometimes I thought 
that that class of men believed after the surrender, when the negroes were set free, 
that they would fetch everybody else down to a level with themselves. Instead of 
trying to build up, I think their intention was to pull down, thinking, maybe, that by 
running the negroes out of the neighborhood if would make labor scarce, and they 
could pick a choice of the land in the neighborhood. They will not cultivate any- 
body else’s land if you will let them have it. They will go and butcher it up and 
make their expenses, but not more than their income. They are no benefit to them- 
selves or anybody else. , 

Question. Would you prefer negro labor to that class ? 

_ Answer. Negroes are the best. I have tried both. 

Question. Did they seem prejudiced against the negroes on account of their being 
vested with the privilege of suffrage ? 

Answer, Ido not know that I could say that. Ido not believe that when that thing 
was first thought of, when it first commenced, they had any bad intentions in view. 
When the negroes were first set free, you know there were some men around here 
rather demoralized the negroes, and made them think that negroes were better than 
white folks. Ifyou do not know sol do. This class of men raised a sort of prejudice, 
thinking that there was going to be an attempt made to put the negro above the white 
man. I think that when that thing first started, it was to make the negroes behave 
themselves. Some of the negroes were mighty saucy and impudent, and hard to put 
up with. I think the thing started to let the negro know that he must keep his place, 
but they went on from one step to another. There was at one time, I think, better 
men engaged in it than toward the last. As the time passed off for such things as that, 
when they thought it was necessary to make the negro behave, the good men dropped 
out, and it went into the hands of these other characters I spoke of. I think their in- 
tention was to run the negro labor entirely out of the country, making the men that 
had land let them have it as they pleased. I do not know whether that is correct or 
not, but that is my idea. 

Question. When was it that you visited Mr. Harroll, and had this conversation with 
him, and he imparted this information to you in regard to the existence of this order 
in Coosa County ? , 

Answer. I reckon it was in December last. I know it was just before Christmas, 
while I was trying to get up hands to make this present crop. . ; 

Question. Did you find that the alarm’was pretty general in that neighborhood among 
the negroes on account of these Ku-Klux ridings ? 

Answer. Well, I did not see a great many negroes, but I saw this man Harroll. I 
saw the impression I made upon himin putting myself right with him. I was talking 
with him in presence of the negroes. I told him that I wanted him and the negroes to 
know exactly my position, and in explaining it to him it seemed to satisfy the negroes, 
and I said, “ Mr. Harroll, if your negroes are satisfied I would not take one of them. 
They should not go with me if they wanted to.” My satisfying Mr. Harroll seemed to 
satisfy them, and they remained. I said, “ If they are willing to remain I will go right 
off, and not try to get any more hands.” Ihad seen two or three negroes before I saw 
this man Harroll. The two or three I had seen before this talked like they were 
frightened. The others seemed to think that if they behaved themselves they would 
be in no further danger. I think that was the general impression among the negroes, 
that as long as the negro behaved himself he was safe. 

Question. Have you any information as to the condition of that neighborhood since? . 

Answer. No, sir; I have not been back since, but not hearing of any disturbance I 
take it for granted there has been none. 

Question. You spoke about Meadows’s daughter being whipped ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was a negro girl he had with him. 

Question. Was Meadows a white man? 

Answer Yes, sir. 

Question. What was she whipped for ? 

Ansucr. That is rumor, but I do not know anything about that as a fact. 

Question. Did you understand how numerous that band was who visited Meadows’s 
house and inflicted this whipping ? , 

Answer. There were eight or ten of them, Meadows told me. 

Questioh. Disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Armed ? 

Answer. Not that he saw. He did not see any armed. 

Question. What did they do at Brewer’s ? 

Answer. They only called him and asked him how he and his wife were getting along. 
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Question. Did they leave any threats ? 

Answer. I do not think they left any threats. If they did I do not remember now. 
They asked if he had not been mistreating his wife. 

Question. Did they interfere with your negroes at the time they came past your place ? 

‘Answer. No, sir; I got a talk with a man after that, and was rather accusing him of 
being in the company, though rather in a friendly way. I was satisfied then, and am 
yet, that he was one of the men. | 

Question. I should like you to give the names, as far as you are able to recall them, 
of the men whom you suppose to belong to that organization in Tallapoosa County ? 

Answer. That did belong to it or who belong to it now? 

Question. Those who belonged to it and those who belong to it now ? 

Answer. I do not know whether there is such an organization at this time or not. f 
have not heard of it since last fall; that place over in Harroll’s neighborhood is the 
last riding that I have heard of. Sim. Orr is the man I have been speaking about 
and Lonz. Bosworth. Orr was captain, and Bosworth the lieutenant; they called him 
Lon. Then there was John Orr, Lon. Orr, William Patridge, Neil Harkins, Red Gal- 
loway—they called him “Red;” I hardly know what hisname was; Rufus Sturdevant, 
John T. Wright, he has now left the country and gone; B. L. Coker, Frank Moore, Bob 
Yates, Ben. Jarvis, Taylor Jarvis, Newton Jarvis, John Harkins, and Bob Harkins. 

Question. At what time, so far as your information extends, were these men members. 
of that order? 

Answer. Well, they were all on duty last fall. 

Question. Was that order in a greater state of activity before the election in Novem- 
ber than afterward ? | 

Answer. No, sir; I think it all’occurred after the election. 

Question. You have not heard of any operations of this order this year ? 

Answer. No, sir; not a word of them. 


By Mr. BuCKLEY : 


aaa Do you employ quite a number of hands, Colonel Taylor, upon your planta- 
tion 4 | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I employ right smart of them. 3 

Question. What effect has this riding over the county by disguised men had upon the 
labor of that section of your county? Does it have a tendency to disturb, or to make 
Jabor scarce ? 

Answer. The freedmen you speak of? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. It has run the larger portion of the freedmen out of our neighborhood. 

Question. That, of course, is injurious to the planting interests of the county?. 

Answer. I think so, sir. 

Question. Do they leave because of this feeling of insecurity? 

Answer. That is what they say. 

Question. Is that your own opinion? 

Answer. Thatis my own opinion, and I have some negroes. Now when they whipped 
this negro girl, she put out the next day, she and her mother, and when they were 
going on between there and Opelika she met some negroes, as those negroes have told 
me since, who were on their way up to my place, coming up to look, and if they liked it, 
they were going to bring up a good many others. When they met these women and 
heard their statement, they turned around and went back, and never came at all. 
This fall, not more than four or five weeks ago, I saw those two fellows that were 
coming up, and they told me about the circumstances. They said they intended to 
come back this fall; they understood the thing had all blown over; that there were no 
Ku-Klux there now, and if that was the case they would come up there this fall. 

Question. Do you think if there is no more Ku-Kluxing, or riding about, you will be 
able to stock your place with hands ? 

Answer. I think so, and my neighbors will too. 

Question. Where has this labor gone? 

Answer. Down to Opelika and around there. 

Question. Gone to towns? . 

Answer. Near towns; some go one place and some another. 

Question. Did you hear this obligation of the organization read ? 

Answer. No, sir; but I have seen men who have heard it read. 

Question. Do you know anything of the nature of that obligation or oath ? 

Answer. The parties were telling me about it. I cannot recollect it all very well. 
They took a solemn obligation that if they divulged or told anything, they would 
suffer their brains to be shot out. That was about the strongest obligation that I 
remember. 

Question. Is not that about as strong as it could be made? 

Answer. I think so. They had pass-words too, by which they could recognize each: 
other in the dark, if they heard them speak. 
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Question. What has been the conduct of the colored people up in that county for two 
or three years back ? 

Answer. As a general thing it has been tolerably good. Once in a while there were 
some that would not behave well, and did a great many things they ought not to. 
Some would steal, and some would sauce white folks, and once in a while I have heard 
of them attempting to commit rapes, &c. But that is rather a seldom occurrence; as. 
a mass, they behave themselves generally better than they do about the towns. 

Question. Are they generally liked as Jaborers by the planters ? 

Answer. The most of them are. Some of them are lazy, but generally they work 
well. I work sixty to seventy hands, and for two years I have worked white labor 
altogether, but this year I have had about half of my labor negroes, and the other half 
white, and I like the negroes the best; they make me better hands. 


By the CILAIRMAN : 


Question. In relation to this obligation, as it was repeated to you, was it a part of 
that oath that they were to execute or carry into effect the order of the den, or Klan,. 
or order, Whatever it was? : 

Answer. No, sir; roy recollection is that there was nothing obligatory upon them to 
carry out anything at all, only they enjoined it on themselves that they should tell 
nothing. Their object was that they did not want anybody to know who these men 
were, 

Question. Do yon understand how they formed their plans by executing any partic- 
ular piece of mischief, who controlled the action of the members of the order, whether 
they had a chief or not? 

Answer. This man Wright, I understood, was the chief. 

Question. Did you understand that they had regular meetings? 

Answer. No, siv; I did not hear that they had regular meetings; I heard that when 
they went riding, to go anywhere, they had a place appointed to meet. Ido not know 
whether they met at the same place every time, but of course they had some place 
where they all got together. 

Question. Whatever they did on their raid, did you understand it was the result of a. 
joint consultation when they met together, or did some chief direct the operations ? 

Answer. Iam of opinion that each squad had his own fun and amusement whenever 
they got together. For instance, this man Orr was captain, and when they took a no- 
tion to have an amusement they would see each other a day or two before, and ap- 
point a place of meeting, and all meet together. That is my idea about it. | 

Question. Has any effort been made in the courts, so far as you know, to break up- 
this organization or punish them for any misdeeds they have committed ? 

Answer. None that I know of. I have made the only effort that I know of to stop it. 
I do not know of qnything else except what I did myself. I told this man Orr that if 
he rode there again it would be the last riding he would ever do; that he should not 
ride there any more. I wanted him to quit it, and I told him he must quit it. 

Question. Who is this Orr; what is his occupation ? 

Answer. Well, he is a carpenter by trade, and sometimes farms it. He is a tolerable 
workman, and a pretty good farmer, and a pretty good whisky-drinker. 

Question. Is he a young man? 

Answer. No, sir; an’old man. He has grown children. He has three sons about 

rown. 
: Question. Is he a man prejudiced against negroes ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know whether he is or not. 


By Mr. Buarnr: 


Question. Do you think this organization had any political object ? 

Answer. I do not think it did, sir; I do not think it did. As to the most of the men 
who were in it, I do not think they had any politics at stake at all. I think it was 
just a notion to run the negroes out of the country, that they might butcher up the 
land themselves. 

Question. Was this man Brewer a republican ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They threatened him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any of the parties that were threatened there republicans ? 

Answer. No, sir; all democrats. Mr. Meadows was a democrat, and always has 
been, and so is Mr. Brewer. | 

Question. Over in Coosa, where you went, did you find that there was ang political 
object there? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was this gentleman, with whom you talked there about the Ku-Klux 4is- 
turbing his labor, a democrat ? | 

Answer. I could not say whether he was or not. 
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Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. R. D. Harroll. 

Question. Did he say anything on the subject of politics ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did he intimate in his complaints against these people that they had any 
political objects whatever ? 

. Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you ever heard it stated in reference to either of these counties that 
these people had political objects to subserve ? 

Answer. No, sir 5 I never have heard it connected with politics at all, and my honest 
opinion is that it had no connection with politics. 

Question. I would ask you in reference to the farming interests of that country, 
whether it is not very difficult for you to keep stock of any kinds upon your farms now ? 

Answer. My stock is not interfered with. They are neglected to a very considerable 
extent. I am not as successful in raising my stock as I would be if I could have them 
better attended to. I hear a great deal about negroes stealing stock and killing them 
up in other sections of the country, but not on my place and neighborhood. 

Question. Is it not a general complaint ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it is a general complaint through the country: 

Question. That there is a kind of lawlessness among the negroes, and that it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to raise meat through the country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I know a number of farmers that used to be very successful 
farmers, and always raised plenty of their own meat and corn, who say they cannot 
raise hogs or cows; that the negroes kill them up. I know a number of farmers who 
say that. 

Question. What do they attribute it to? 

Answer. I think they attribute it to the fact that they cannot control the negroes 
and keep them from stealing it. 

Question.. They will steal ? , 

Answer. The negroes will not work, will not make something to eat, and they must 
live. 

Question. And do steal? 

Answer. They do steal; there is no doubt about that. 

Question. Does this condition of affairs produce dissatisfaction ? 

Answer. Well, of course it does, and it has a great tendency to dishearten a great 
many farmers. Men who had been successful farmers, a great many of them are 
wanting to abandon their business and go at something else. 

Question. Is it because of the ill-treatment which negroes in many instances receive? 

Answer. J think not. 

ee a What is the cause of this ill-treatment of the negroes, if that is not the 
CAUSE 

Answer. I do not think the negroes are ill-treated. 

Question. In the instances in which they are? 

Answer. It is the conduct on the negro’s part; where he commits an outrage of any 
sort, of course the white people do not like it, ‘and they want to try to make him do 
better. 

Question. Is there a belief that there are persons in the country who think political 
parties put the negroes up to this kind of devilment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it has been thought so. 

Question. Is there ground for that belief? 

Answer. I have thought so some time back. 

Question. Everything that causes ill-feeling between the whites and blacks is availed 
of by a certain class of politicians for political purposes, is it not? 

Answer, Yes, sir; aS I stated some time back, there was a time when there were some 
men going through the country who made the negro believe that he was the white 
man’s superior, and that he ought not to listen to “what a white man would say, but 
go along and have his own way. They made them impudent, and caused many of 
them to commit crimes, I think, that they never would have thought of—talking to 
them in that way. 

Question. Did they talk to them in a way to make them believe it was right zor them 
to take this property ? 

Answer. I have heard of such things being stated, and I heard one or two negroes 
say that there had been men who bad passed through the country and teld them that 
the Government was going to take the white men’s land away from them and give 
every negao forty acres of land and a mule, and divide the stock out among them; and 
the negroes fully expected for a time that they would get it. 

Question. What class of persons was it that distilled these ideas into the negroes? 

Answer. Well, I saw a man here to-day that I think has done more of it than any 
other man I ever saw or heard of. 

Question. Who is that man ? 
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Answer. Mr. Norris. I have heard more talk of Lim among the negrces than all 
the other men put together. 

Question. In this respect ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. In distracting the negroes with these false ideas ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; the negroes that had not talked with him had talked with other 
negroes that had talked with Mr. Norris, and it all came from him, I understand. I can- 
not state that that is correct, but the negroes came to me and gave it second or third 
handed from him that these forty acres of land and a mule, and other stock, were to 
be divided out: among them; that they had worked to help the former master to get 
all this property, and had a better right to it than he had; and that the time had come 
when they were to get it. 

Question. And they might supply themselves in the mean time? 

Answer. Well, that was the idea that was held out to them; that is what I had ref- 
erence to when I said there were men talking to the negroes and trying to make them 
believe they were the white man’s superior, and that all these things would come to 
pass after a while. | 

Question. Does not this kind of talk do as much to disorganize the labor as the opera- 
ations of this band you spoke of ? 

Answer. I think so. 7 | 

Question. Has it not more influence with the negro than anything else that is said. 

Answer. Yes; and I have always believed and said, time and again, that if there was 
not such an influence being used among the negroes from the start they would have 
behaved themselves and worked better, and we would all have been in a better condi- 
tion to-day. Ido not think they would have left their homes, or if they had left their 
homes, they would have gone to some neighbor and complied with their contracts and 
been settled down and been doing well; much better than they are doing. 

Question. This you consider the prolific source of the discontent and disturbance. 
among the negroes in this State ? 

Answer. I do think so. 

Question. You say this man Wright bas gone from the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think there is any organization of this kind in your county now? 

Answer. Not that I know of. I have not heard a word of it since last winter. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Do you not think that if there had been a combined effort upon the part 
of the influential men in the community to put down this Ku-Kluxism, that if others 
had done as you did, it might have been stopped long ago? 

Answer. If they had known how to get at it. I feel that I am the first man who 
ever got any of their names. You see they always tried to keep secret and not let 
anybody out of their company know who they were, or at what time they went, or 
where. They had these disguises, and their horses were disguised. They had a white 
sheet of some description thrown over the horses, and they put some goods, a sort of 
snuff-colored goods, on, and had a large wrapper made that came around the throats 
and around the shoulders and dropped down to below the knees, that covered them ; 
and a large hat of some description, and veil that came down over the face and breast, 
with eye-holes cut through ; that was the veil that one or two of these men raised to 
this man Horrall, and asked him if he knew them; but I never saw one of these uni- 
forms in my life. | | 

Question. Supposing the good men in the community had met together and adopted 
resolutions denouncing this organization and its practices, and resolved that they 
would use every effort to ferret out their crimes and bring them to justice, do you not 
think that such a decided and earnest step would, of itself, have caused this organi- 
zation to disband ? : 

Answer. Well, I do not know what to say about that; it is right hard for men to go 
and take a stand against something they know so little about. They once in a while 
hear of these men riding, but do not know where they come from, or who they are, or 
anything about it. 

Question. But they knew they were exercising a very pernicious effect upon their 
labor, and injuring the industries of the country ? 

_ Answer. They ought to have known it. 7 

Question. If they had obeyed the law of their own interests, and done as I have said, 
do you not think it would have had the effect of intimidating these Ku-Klux, and 
causing them to desist? : 

Answer. Yes; but then, you know, if every man would do his duty we would have a 
heap better time than we do. But there is a great disadvantage about that. There 
are so many men who are slow to act, who are so slow to do what they even know they 
ought to do, that these little things go by. What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
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business ; and then men were really afraid they might insult or offend some neighbor, 
and sustain some little injury from it some day. 

Question. Afraid that these Ku-Klux might visit them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they did not know but what they might do it. 

Question. You say there was great complaint about negroes killing stock; how far 
back was this? . 

- Answer. I have heard of that complaint ever since the surrender, and I even hear it 
up to the present time, but not right immediately in my neighborhood, because we 
have comparatively few negroes up here; as I say, they have been run out. 

Question. Is there any more difficulty in discovering the men who have stolen or 
killed stock than there is in proving ordinary crimes and misdemeanors ? | 

Answer. I do not know, sir; not having anything of the sort to ferret out myself, I 
do not know how to answer that question. : 

Question. Have you known any negroes being arrested and punished for killing stock ? 

Answer. I know one negro who was arrested a short time back for going into a man’s 
smoke-house and stealing out a side of meat. 

Question. Did not these petty larcenies exist before the war ? 

Answer. To some extent they did. 

Question. Was not stealing meat out of smoke-houses a very common offense ? 

Answer. I heard of such things before. 

Question. Does it exist to a greater degree since the war than before ? 

Answer. Not in stealing meat from meat-houses. I do not think it is as much as 
before. 


By Mr. Brain: 


Question. They do not have a great deal? 
Answer. No, sir; but out in the woods, or on the plantations, it does go to a great deal 
greater extent; so much so that many planters have given up raising provisions. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have not many planters given up planting corn, &c.,in order to plant cotton, 
which is higher priced ? : 

Answer. Yes. I have asked my acquaintances out in my immediate neighbor- 
hood their reasons for doing that. I have been somewhat opposed to that kind of 
farming ; before the war, I never bought a bushel of corr or pound of bacon; I always 
raised it at home; but since then I[ have been falling into the channel, like my 
neighbors. Now I am planting a little more corn, and raising more stock. JI asked my 
neighbors why they did not do it. They told me they would do that thing if they had 
any assurance of keeping the hogs after they started, but when they got them in a good 
thrifty condition, they began to drop off, and the first thing they knew they were all 
gone, and it was the same way even with the cows. 

By the CiarIRMAN: 

Question. Was there not a failure of crops for three years after the war, and a great 
deal of destitution among the negroes? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; but negroes that would go and settle down on plantations and 
work and stay there always had plenty to eat. The white men who employed them 
felt bound to keep them in plenty to eat and good clothes to wear when they would 
stay with them; but if aman was trying to make a negro work, and talked a little 
short to the negro, he would pick up and go somewhere else, very often when a man 
had made preparations to go on; and when they left him it would sometimes leave 
him a little scanty. 

Question. Was it not possible that actual destitution immediately after the war was 
often the cause of their taking stock in order to supply their immediate wants ? 

Answer. It may be that because they got hungry they would go and steal, but I do 
not think there was any necessity for getting hungry. 

Question. Was not labor very much demoralized after the war, and was it not some 
time before the industries of the country were regularly organized ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I have never known the time when a negro could not get work 
to do, if he would do it. | 


By Mr. Bua: 
Question. Did they not have the Freedmen’s Bureau to apply to to feed them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Did not the Freedmen’s Bureau feed a great many white people? 
Answer. Yes, sir; and caused them to do without a great deal of labor that they 
could have got before that. The negroes would quit and go off for this Bureau when 


they should have had a dependence in the country. They depended upon the Bureau 
for rations. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were there not many cases where the employers cheated the negroes out 
of their labor ? 

Answer. That has been said, but I do think the case was that the negroes cheated the 
owners out of their work. In my honest opinion, the truth is, the negroes cheated the 
farmers out of their labor. The planters had nothing to pay them with. The negroes 
generally hired for a part of the crop, and then they-fed themselves. The negroes 
were to pay for their prowsions out of their part of the crop, and they did not go on 
making their crop, so that their part of the crop was not sufficient to pay the owner 
the amount that was due him for the land and stock and the advance. None of the 
farmers, or few of them, are making anything now. I think they are every day losing 
ground; that is my experience; not getting pay for their land or stock either. 

Question. You never heard any white men advise the negroes that they had the 
een to supply themselves as they needed from the property of the white owners, did 
you | 

Answer. Inever heard the white men advise them that way, but I have heard ne- 
groes say they had advised that way. 

Question. In public addresses by speakers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and by private counsel. 

Question. You have referred to Major Norris. You never heard hin utter any such 
sentiment as you have ascribed to him, did you? : 

Answer. No, sir; I always tried to keep from hearing anything he had to say. 

Question. You never heard any of his political addresses ? 

es I did hear something of a speech one time in Dadesville, or part of it; not 
much. 

Question. Did you ever understand that he gave any such advice to the negroes in 
any of his public addresses? | 

Answer. I do not know; I do not remember that I ever did. 

Question. Did you ever hear that any white man had, in any public address, advised 
the negroes that the Government would supply them with forty acres of land and a 
mule? 

Answer. Not that I remember. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Was not the belief almost universal among the negroes that these forty 
acres of land and a mule were to be given to each of them ? a 

Answer. I think it was, as far as 1 was able to ascertain; and I have been told that 
there were men that sold the negro a little striped stick for four or five dollars, and 
would tell the negro that he had nothing to do but to go and stick that down some- 
where in the forty acres he wanted, and that would be a bona fide title to the land. 

Question. People traveled around with these sticks and sold them to the negroes, 
telling them that they were to stake out their land with them ? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you believe it possible that such an impression could have got abroad 
among the negroes unless propagated by white persons ? | | 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think they would have ever thought of it. 

Question. It never would have occurred to them ? 

Answer. I do not think it would. I do not think they would have ever conceived 
the idea at all that they would have got anything that their former owners ever had. 
I think they would not have thought of anything else but their freedom. They had 
that much, and would have been content with it, and thought that was all they had 
any right to, if these tales had not been told to them. 

Question. If the people who went around propagating this idea, and the other mis- 
chievous notions you have spoken of in regard to their right to take the property of 
their neighbors, had not been rewarded with all the offices of the State, and seats in 
Congress, and thus encouraged, do you not think the condition of affairs in this State 
would have been better ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you not think that is the crying evil in the condition of the southern 

eople? 

. Asien: Yes, sir; I think that has had a great deal to do with it. 

Question. That that character of men have obtained power and position by conduct- 
ing themselves as you have represented, prowling around among the negroes propa- 
gating among them these ideas to which you have referred? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you know that any such characters were put in office? 
Answer. Well, I have heard that Mr. Norris was put in office. 
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By Mr. Bua: 


Question. He was your member of Congress ? 
Answer. I think he was sent to Congress from my district. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What other men that propagated such ideas have been elevated to office 7 

Answer. I do not know, sir. Most of these things I have been telling you come 
from this man Mr. Norris. I could never trace it back to anybody but him, but I have 
heard it rumored that there were other men going about un the same business, 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Selling sticks? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you ever hear that he sold sticks ? 

Answer. No, sir; but they had the idea, of course. If they have the idea that they can 
go to a place and enter forty acres of land, a man might tell them where to go, and 
send them to another man to have their title fixed up. We were told when we came 
as pioneers that we could have land for a dollar and a quarter an acre, but then we had 
to learn where to go and get our titles to our places. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. You think Norris opened the business ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; and they went to somebody else to get the title. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Is it not possible that Major Norris has been very much slandered ? 
Answer. It may be. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. But it is impossible that such an idea could have got such a hold on the 
negroes without having been propagated from some source ? 

Answer. I think there is a great deal of truth in what I heard, from the fact that i¢ 
had such an effect. Iam obliged to think so. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. There was a general refusal, was there not, on the part of the active whites 
to take office after the new constitution had been adopted, the outside pressure being so 
great inet no respectable white man living here in the South would be allowed to hold 
office ? 

Answer. I think the general impression was that a respectable man could not get an 
office. That is what I thought, and that is what I heard them say. 

Question. Do you not know of cases where respectable men, natives of the South, 
had been nominated in convention to dffices, and were compelled to decline on account 
of their fear of ostracism ? 

Answer. I do not know that. I have. 

Question. You know of no such case ? 

Answer. Not that I remember. 

Question. You have heard of none? 

Answer. None that I remember. Now there may have been men nominated. and. 
started on the race who began to think they could not get elected, and backed down, 
but I do not know any such case just now. 

Question. The white people did not present any candidates of their own under that 
constitution, did they ? 

Answer. What portion do you speak of? What part of the constitution have you 
reference to ? | | 

Question. I refer to the constitution of 1868. 

Answer. What sort of an oath would a man have had to have taken before he could 
have had an office, even supposing he bad been elected ? 

Question. I have not that oath before me now; I suppose you have read the oath 
required of registered voters. You refer to that oath, Isuppose ? 

Answer. I have heard of somany oaths and seen them that I do not know which ones. 
you have referefice to, and J hardly know how to answer your questions. 

Question. Do you know as a matter of fact that the white people of Alabama refused 
to bone any part in nominating persons to fill the offices under the new State constitu- 
tion ? 

Answer. My opinion is that the reason they refused to dothat was because they could 
not hold the offices. They did not think they had the right to have an office. 

Question. Do you mean to say they all regarded themselves as disqualified from hold- 
ing office ? 
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Answer. I think they would have had to take some kind of an oath they did not feel 
disposed to take. 


By Mr. Buair: 

Question. They could not trathfully have taken it ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. To bring it to your memory, was it not the fact that the democrats im 
Alabama decided upon the policy of abstaining from voting upon that constitution, 
because, under the act of Congress, it required a majority of the registered voters to 
adopt it, and they hoped to defeat it, and did defeat it in that way ? 

Answer. Now I understand you. Yes, sir. I know of large numbers of men that did 
not vote, thinking that they would win the election by not voting. 

Question. They actually won it, and the constitution was defeated; and, neverthe- 
less, it was forced upon them by Congress, with a whole batch of officers elected under 
it in that way? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Could you not have voved for officers without voting for or against the con- 
stitution? 

Answer. I do not know whether we could or not, taking that view of the case. We 
did not examine the case very minutely ; some of the men were of opinion they could 
do some things, and others doubted it, and the impression got out that it was best to 
do nothing, but keep the majority of the registered voters from the polls and we 
would gain the election. With that view, people did not do so much as they might if 
they had thought they must go and vote. 

Question. Acting upon that principle, the white people of the State abstained from 
going to the polls at all, did they not? 

Answer. To some extent they did. 


By Mr. BLatr: 

Question. And if Congress had kept faith with them—the faith it pledged in the law 
under which that constitution was adopted—they never would have been afflicted with 
this class of office-holders who were elected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. I think if Congress had acted in good faith with us, 
Wwe gained the election ; that has been the idea I have had of it. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Colonel Taylor, did you ever hear that these men who rode in disguise 
through your county declared to the negroes that they must scatter out, and not too 
many work on one plantation? Was there a disposition to control labor in that way ? 

Answer. No, sir; 1 do not remember that I ever heard anything of that sort. When 
they whipped that negro girl, they told her she had to leave. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Was there any opposition in your part of the country to the establishment 
of negro schools ? 7 

Answer. No, sir; none that I know of; to the contrary, I have made a little effort in 
that direction myself, and one or two men have been speaking very favorably of it, 
but negro children are rather scarce, and we have not succeeded. We did have a little 
negro school, I think, for a short time. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any negro churches being burned ? 

Answer. No, sir; if I have, I do not remember it now. 

Question. If the people in that part of the country have such an opinion of the ne- 
gro’s disposition to steal, why should they try to prevent their leaving the country and 
make eftorts to retain them here ? 

Answer. We want them to cultivate our lands. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 20, 1871. 
JOHN J. HOLLEY sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. State your place of residence and occupation, if you please. 
Answer. I reside at Dadeville, Tallapoosa County, Alabama. I ama planter and 
farmer. 
Question. Are you a native of the South ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; born and raised in Georgia. 

Question. How long have you lived in Tallapoosa County ? 

Answer. Since 1835. 

Question. The committee desire to inquire into the condition of Tallapoosa County, 
and all that region of Alabama, so far as regards the execution of the laws and the 
safety of the lives and property ‘of citizens. You will please give us any information 
‘you have on that BURIEC, derived from your personal knowledge, or sources you deem 
reliable. 

Answer. Well, sir, in the portion of the county I live in—at the court-house—we have 
had no disturbances at all that I remember of. The people are quiet, and are a law- 
abiding people. There are some portions of the county in which there have been some 
disturbances. As tomy own knowledge now, I reckon I know as little about it as 
perhaps any man in thecounty. Ali I know is from information and from what I have 
heard. 

Question. You may state what disturbances of the peace have occurred, created by 
combinations of men, disguised or otherwise, committed upon the highways or premises 
of individuals. 

Answer. Well, sir, it is said that there is an organization in Tallapoosa County, and 
I presume it is so—men that go in disguise, and whip white people and negroes too. I 
never knew many white people to be whipped. I never knew any one to be whipped, 
except from information. I have heard of their being whipped, and of a good many 
negroes being whipped, and of school-houses being burned, and churches, &e., and it 
was said to have been done by men in disguise. 

Question. Over what portion of time does this state of things range? 

Answer. Well, sir, for the last two years; I might say, indeed, pretty much ever since 
the surrender. In my own county there were.some men that were called “Black 
Cavalry,” and they did some mischief in some portions of the county; they run off the 
negroes. After that this Ku-Klux organization has been in existence for two or three 

ears past. 
: Question. Did the Black Cavalry go about disguised ? 

Answer. It was so said, sir. 

Question. How extensive was the Ku-Klux organization reputed to be ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it was said by some, and there was a gentleman told me, that in 
two beats—Youngsville beat and Hillby or Hackneyville—the organization amounted 
to three hundred. I always thought that was an extravagant estimate, however. 

Question. What was your opinion as to the extent of the organization © 

Answer. Well, I can hardly tell you whether I had an opinion or not. I just thought 
that was extr avagant. I should think, however, that one hundred in each beat would 
have covered it. Perhaps that may have been over it, or extravagant. A gentleman 
(Mr. Barnes) told me—he had a good deal to do with the Ku-Klux, and fell out with 
them, and had several fights, and he whipped two er three—he told me there were 
about a hundred and fifty in each of the two beats. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You say Barnes whipped two or three of them ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he whipped two or three of them. 


By the CHAIRMAN 


Question. How many beats are there in the county ? 

Answer. There are sixteen or seventeen beats, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any similar organization in any other beat of the 
county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there are two other beats, or I might say three beats. One is 
known as Newsite beat, and other as Poplar Spring beat, and the other Davidson 
beat; all in the upper part of the county, adjoining Coosa and Clay and Talladega. 

Question, How strong was the organization considered in these three last beats? 

Answer. I never heard it estimated. 

Question. Proceed and describe to the committee the operations of this organization. 
What molanon of good order, and law, and the peace of the community. did they 
commit ? 

Answer. Well, sir, my understanding is that they would whip negroes. They would 
go to the negroes’ cabins and take them out and whip them for some alleged offense. 
They would bring up some kind of charge against them and whip them very severely. 

Question. What generally was the nature of the charge as brought up against them ? 

Answer. That they had been dishonest, and—well, really, gentlemen, I “don’t know 
how to describe it. Now in the county I ‘live in polities has had a good deal to do with 
this, in my opinion. Nearly all the negroes in the county were republicans, and almost 
all the white men in the county are democrats. Well, I have understood, I do not 
really know anything about it personally, for there never has been a disguised man. 1D 
the section I am living in, that I am aware of; and I never heard of their,passing 
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through there nearer than sixteen or fifteen miles of where I live. I have never heard 
of any nearer than that; but the employers would say to the negroes, “ You must not 
go to the election,” or “If you go the election you must vote with me.” If the negroes 
tailed to do it they have very frequently suffered by it; either have been run off, or 
been whipped, or something of the sort. 

Question. Have you reason to believe that this information was true ? 

Answer. Well, yes, sir; I have reason to believe that it was true 

Question. What effect did these visitations and these whippings have upon the 
negroes? : | 

Answer. Well, sir, it run the negroes out of certain beats. Now in this Youngsville 
beat and Hackneyville beat there were a great many negroes formerly. It is a good 
section of country, a good farming country, and the farmers there were generally 
men of some property and owned a good many negroes. Well, the Black Cavalry and 
Ku-Klux together have run nearly all the negroes out of that portion of the country, 
and they cannot get labor; and many men there that were considered rich before the 
war have not a negro about them, and they cannot get them. 

Question. Has this state of things produced a reaction in that part of the county, 
and a disposition to put down the organization ? 

Answer. There are a great many men there, good citizens, who do desire to put it 
down. They have used all the means that are in their power todo so. J remember 
very well a gentleman who lives in Hillby beat; I have known him ever since he was 
a boy; he is a good citizen—Dr. Slaughter. He and myself were talking about it, and 
he said, ‘The grand jury must put it down.” He was very much opposed to it, but 
he said the grand jury must take action. I told him, “ Doctor, the grand jury cannot 
reach them; they cannot do anything with it. If the good citizens in your beat would 
meet together and say to them, ‘It must be stopped,’ and all of you got right after 
them, I think that would putit down. Butif you wait for the law and the grand jury to 
find bills against them, it will never be stopped.” My mind has never undergone any 
change on that. I did not think the grand jury could ever reach them at all. May- 
be they could reach a case once in a while, but my idea was that if the good citizens 
would all méet together and tell them, “This thing must stop; we are all opposed to 
it;” and make eftorts to not only put it down, but to find out who these men were, 
and arrest them and have them punished, it would stop. Well, the good citizens of 
Tallapoosa County, I think, are really all opposed to this thing. 

Question. Has there been any such concerted action as you advised? 

Answer. I do not know that there has been any public meeting; I do not think 
there has; but men would meet in groups about and talk this thing over and agree to 
try to put it down. : 

Question. Have you any doubt in your own mind that, if your advice had been fol- 
lowed, and a public meeting had been called of the good people of your part of the 
county, and they had resolutely set their faces against the operations of this gang of 
men, - would have resulted, just as you said, in discountenancing and putting them 
down ? 

Answer. I do believe that if they had done that it would have put them down; that 
if the good people of Tallapoosa County, in those beats, had met together and ‘passed 
resolutions, and let these men know that they were opposed to it and would put them 
down and punish them, I believe it would have stopped them to a considerable extent 
anyhow. But, gentlemen, there are a great many good men there that, in my opinion, 
were afraid to act. They did not want these bad men to fall out with them. They 
did not know but these men would do them some private injury; consequently they 
were afraid to come forward and move in this matter. They did not know but what 
they would be burnt out. There is a gentleman, who has just been before you, whose 
house was burned, and I believe it was done by the Ku-Klux; at least he has told me 
so forty times. | 

Question. Who do you refer to? 

Answer. Colonel Taylor, the gentleman who was here just now. 

Question. Was his house burned?» 

Answer. Yes, sir. He told me that he charged a man, “I believe you and another 
man did it.” | : 

Question. Did he suppose that this burning was caused by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he has no doubt about it, I reckon. 

Question. What house was it that was burned? 

Answer. It was his dwelling-house. 

Question. Were his family in the house at the time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it burned over his head ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. When did that occur? 

Answer. That occurred some time; a year ago. 

Question. Had he made himself obnoxious to the Ku-Klux? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. What I mean by making himself obnoxious is, he was very much 
opposed to the organization, and said a oT eat, many hard things about them. 

Question. And that was generally known ? 

Answer. It was perfectly known. He cursed them out wherever he came to them. 

Question. And it was supposed that they burned his house in revenge and retaliation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he thinks so, and a great many others think so too. I will not pre- 
tend to say it was '80, but he thinks so. He told me so last night; he has told me so a 
dozen times. Iam very familiar with him. We have two centlemen i in that county— 
Colonel Taylor, and a man named Barnes, known as Doctor “Barnes; I do not know his 
given name; he is a cousin of Colonel William Barnes, and is a very good citizen— 
these two are very resolute kind of men, and they took a decided stand against this 
Ku-Klux, and I reckon they have done more to put it down than all the rest in Talla- 
poosa County. 

Question. Was Mr. Barnes ever molested ? 

Answer. They burned a school-house there and a church, and he showed me—I don’t 
know how many—letters that he has reccived, signed “ Ku- Klux,” stating what they 
would do if he continued thus and so. 

Question. Had he any interest in this church and school-house which were burned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; his wife’s sister was teaching a school in the house. 

Question. Was the school broken up? 

Answer. Ido not remember. I think they went to another house somewhere and car- 
ried on the school; but it was broken up at that place for the time, of course. It was 
burned out. 

Question. Did that seem to be one of the objects of the Ku-Klux Klan, to break up 
colored schools ? 

Answer. Well, yes, sir. There i is a lady in my town—that is, she did live in my town— 
and she went over té Youngsville beat and took a colored school. She was a very poor 
woman. She was competent to teach. I was there some two months ago, and the man 
she boarded with—Mr. Young—told me she had received notice that if she did not 
abandon the school they would burn it out. 

Question. Was it supposed that this Klan was opposed to negro education ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were thateachers of these schools generally white, or black? — 

Answer. Generally white, in my county. There has never been a colored teacher in 
the county that I know anything about. 

Question. Were there any instances in which negroes were killed by this order ? 

Answer. I suppose so. I never saw one killed, but I have heard of it. 

Question. I 4m asking you for such information as you deem reliable. 

Answer. Well, sir, there is no doubt about it. 

Question. How many instances do you think occurred in Tallapoosa County ? 

Answer. I really cannot call to mind now. I remember one particularly, where the 
negro was killed. 

Question. You may describe it. 

Answer. I cannot remember the negro’s name; J know who he used to belong to 
when he was a slave, and I presume he went by that name—Williams. He used to be- 
long to Josiah Williams. He was said to be a very good negro. In the first place it 
was said that they whipped him, and afterwards killed hin ; . killed him dead. 

Guestion. What was his offense, as you understood ? 

Answer. My vnderstanding was that he was a republican ; that was all the charge I 
ever heard; there may have been other charges against him. 

Question. Was he a leading man among his “people ? ? 

Answer. I cannot say that he was. He was quite a young man, and I do not think 
he was a leading man. 

Question. Are there any other instances that you remember ? | 

Answer. I cannot call to mind, sir, any particular instances. There was a gentleman 
in the Hackneyville beat by the name of Squire Dunn, a very good citizen, one of our 
best citizens. I was at his house last summer a year ago—a little over twelve months 
ago—and he had not a negro on his place. , There was not one.at the time I was there. 
Before the surrender he owned negroes, and was a good planter, in good circumstances, 
and he said that the Ku-Klux came there and run his negroes all off in fodder- pulling 
time. He was telling me about his saving no fodder ; that they shot one or two or 
three times, and run the whole of them off; every one left him. They were afraid to 
stay there. 

Question. Did Squire Dunn tell you what the motive of the Ku-Klux was in making 
this assault on his negroes ? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not tell me. 

Question. Has any considerable number of negroes left Tallapoosa County on account 
of this persecution ? 

Answer. I think so. Some have left the county, and a great many have left the por: 
tious of the county where they have been riding about at night in disguise. 
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Question. What is your information as to the character of the men who have, at any 
time, been members of this order, as to respectability and standing ? 

Answer. Well, sir, my opinion is, that these men who have gone in disguise, travel- 
ing over the country, are men of not much character. Now I have understood that 
there were respectable men that seemed to aid and abet, who did not go with the 
crowd. It was generally a kind of reckless men, drinking men, and men that did not 
have a great deal of character. 

Question. White men exclusively ? 

Answer. Of course; altogether white men. 

Question. Did they generally own property ? 

Answer. Not much, sir; not a great deal. 

Question. What seemed to be their object, so far as your information extends? 

Answer. There was an idea with a great many.of these poor white people, who did 
not own any property, that they could not come in competition with the negroes; that 
the negroes could work cheaper than they could work, and they said, “If we can run 
the negroes out of the country we can get our own price for our labor.” I think that 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion. But then, as I observed awhile ago, I am satis- 

fied in my own mind that politics had a good deal to do with it. 

Question. Do you think the fact that the negroes visited were republicans, and voted 
the republican ticket, had anything to do with their persecution ? 

Answer. I think so, sir; it had a great deal to do with it. 

Question. To what extent do you think the employers of negroes upon plantations 
sought to influence their political action ? 

Answer. You see, these gentlemen that owned the land and stock, and got the negroes 
to farm it with them, either gave them a portion of the crop or standing wages, for 
the negroes, you know, were poor, and they had nothing to go upon, and the employer 
furnished their provisions—meat and bread, and elothing, &c.—and they were under a 
good many obligations to him. Now, if the white man was a democrat, and wanted - 
to contro] these negroes, do you not see that he would tell them to go to the polls with 
him and vote the democratic ticket. The negroes, as I observed at the outset, were 
mostly—indecd I might almost say all of them—were republicans, and wanted to vote 
the republican ticket. There were a good many men that, as soon as the election was 
over and they found out that the negroes had fooled them and voted the republican 
ticket, drove their negroes off of the plantation. 

Question. How far has this been carried out? 

Answer. Well, sir; it was not invariably the case that they drove them off, but in 
some instances they just drove them off. They said, ‘‘You shan’t stay on my planta- 
tion,” and a great many of them made the threats before the election, “ If you do this 
thing you can’t stay on my place.” 

Question. Did that species of coercion induce the negroes sometimes to vote with 
their employers? 

Answer. I think so, sir. 

-— Question. Where violations of the peace have occurred, such as you have described, 
has there been an earnest effort made on the part of the community generally to dis- 
cover the offenders and bring them to justice? | 

Answer, No; I do not think there has been, and for the reason that I stated awhile 
ago—a great many men were afraid to step forward. They feared they would render 
themselves obnoxious. There are a few men who were not afraid, these gentlemen I 
spokeof. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Barnes are fearless men, and they did step forward, and have 
done a great deal, in my opinion, to put it down in Tallapoosa County. But most of 
the men I have heard speak of it frequently were afraid to say anything for fear they 
would suffer some private injury themselves. As I observed before, we have a great 
many good men in Tallapoosa County as much opposed to lawlessness, I reckon, as any 
people in the world, who would do anything to put a stop to it; but a great many of 
them were afraid to move in the matter. I remember yesterday, Colonel Taylor told 
me as we were coming down in the cars that he was advised by his best friends to hold 
his peace; to not say anything; to not act in that way; that these men would do him 
great injury; that they would kill him, shoot him, or something of the sort ; but he is 
wu man that don’t fear anything, and he persecuted them wherever he couid. He would 
go right up to them and tell them, “You are a Ku-Klux. J know you are a Ku-Klux 
and belong to the organization.” He showed me a list of their names, and I knew 
nearly all the men. 

Question. How late is the last disturbance of the kind that you have heard of in 
your county ? 

Answer. Well, sir; I don’t remember. It has been afew months back though. I 
hink the notice that these white women received about the schools was not more than 
wo or three months back, and the burning of that school-house and the difficulty with 
Barnes, and all that over there took place this spring. | 

Question. Did she pay any attention to that notice? 
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Answer. No, sir; she went ahead, and her friends told her to pay no attention to it 
but to go ahead and they would stand up to her. | 

Question. How many colored schools and churches in all have been burned ? 

Answer. I can’t tell you. I have kept no account and can’t remember. 

Question, You say Mr. Barnes was once a member of this organization ? 

Answer. O, no, sir. 

Question. I understand you to say that he had fallen out with the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. He has; but never was a member, by any means. He has been fighting it 
all the time. 

Qhestion. Have there been any prosecutions so far as you know against any of the 
men concerned in these Ku-Klux outrages ? 7 

Answer. No, sir; not that I am aware of. 

Question. Is there more or less terrozism still existing over the minds of the negroes 
in that part of the country ? 

Answer. I presume there is some, sir; but not as much as there has been. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Colonel Holly, did you ever hear of any disturbance near the line of Coosa’: 
County, about the Sacopatoy precinct? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of a good deal of disturbance there. 

Question. Do you recollect the nature of it ? . 

Answer. I do not know that I could tell you the particulars about it now. There has 
been a good deal of disturbance along on the line—that is, near Youngsville—near the 
line and in Tallapoosa County about Youngsville and the adjoining beat in Coosa ; there 
has been a good deal of disturbance there. 

Question. Did you hear of a church being burned there and a school-house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And some negroes whipped ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard all of that. I could not tell you the particulars, for it was 
a good ways from me, and it has got to be such a very common thing that a man would 
hardly be able to tell the particulars, unless he charges his recollection about it. There 
has been a good deal of disturbance over there. 

Question. These outrages have been committed mostly by men in disguise ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my understanding; altogether by men in disguise. 

Question. Is it difficult to identify them ? | 

Answer. Very, I suppose.’ I never have seen one in my life in disguise. I have seen 
men that were said to be Ku-Klux, and I believe that they were, but they were not in 
disguise when I saw them. 

Question. It would be difficult for.the grand jury to get definite information in regard 
to them ? 

Answer. A grand jury cannot get at them at all, that I see, sir. I cannot see any way 
to get at them by a grand jury. 

Question. From a long residence in Tallapoosa County, and a very general knowledge 
of the county,do you think that republicans feel entirely free there to express their 
sentiments and to vote in accordance with their sentiments at the elections which have 
been held ‘heretofore ? 

Answer. I know they do not. 

Question. Is there some intimidation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Even on the part of white people, as well as colored ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. I know a good many white men that are republicans in sentiment 
and feeling who do not go to the election at all; and some that went to the election 
did not vote, just because they did not want to be pointed out and ostracised. 

Question. Attention would be directed to them if they voted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know that to be so. That has come under my own knowledge. 

Question. And they abstained from voting from fear of personal viole:ce? 

Answer. If not violence, they did not have the nerve to come out aud do what they 
really wanted to do. I know that is so. 

Question. That was so, I suppose, more among the colored people than the whites? 

Answer. Well, sir, both white and black. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Are you a republican ? 

Answer. Iam a republican. 

Question. You always voted that ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; ever since I have been allowed to vote. At the close of the war I 
was not allowed to vote. | 

Question. You were disfranchised by act of Congress? | 

Ansmer. Yes, sir; but since then I was relieved by act of Congress; my disabilities 
were removed. 
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Question. And you have always uniformly voted the republican ticket since ? 
Answer. Well, sir, I was born a democrat, and acted with the democratic party. 
Question. But since the removal of your disabilities? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

@uestion. You have never been interfered with ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No violence has been offered to you? 

Answer. Never in the world. 

Question. No one ever attempted to intimidate you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I have never been intimidated. Iam one of that kind of men 
that go wherever I please. I will state one thing—you made me think of. A yéar 
ago from now there was an election going on for Congress, and Major Norris, of this 
place, or Wetumka rather, was a candidate, and was canvassing the county or the dis- 
trict. He wrote to me to meet him at Newsite and bring him down to Dadeville, which 
J did; and it was understood that Bill Turner, who was a negro politician at Dade- 
ville, was to accompany Major Norris, but was not with him. I brought no person but 
Major Norris. The next day, in Dadeville, there was a good personal friend of mine in 
Dadeville took me to one side and asked me if I believed there was such an organiza- 
tion as the Ku-Klux. I told him I believed there was, and he told me that there was; 
and said he, “If you had had that negro with you yesterday evening or last night, 
neither you nor him nor Norris would ever have got to Dadeville.”. Whether he was 
trying to scare me, or whether that was really so or not, I do not know, but that is 
what he told me. He advised me to stay at home. JI.told him I had not thought I 
would go anywhere, but now, since I had heard that, I expected to go every day until 
the election, and I believe I did go every day until the election. 

Question. That was the only effort to intimidate you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By your friend coming to you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Hewas a good democratic friend; he was a democrat. He advised 
me to stay at home, and that if this negro had been with myself and Major Norris we 
would never have got to Dadeville. Whether his object was to scare me and keep me 
at home I do not know. I was inclined to think, however, that his object was to scare 
me, to make me stay at home. 

Question. Mr. Taylor is a democrat, is he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and a pretty rigid one too. 

Question. Pretty outspoken ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and a clever man too. 

Question. What is Mr. Barnes? 

Answer. Mr. Barnes is a democrat. 

Question. And this young lady, a member of his family, teaches the negro school? 

Answer. O, no, sir; not a member ot Mr. Barnes’s family. Mr. Barnes’s wife’s sister, 
Miss Wagener, taught a school where the house was burned up, but this Mrs. Goolsby 
was teaching another school, a colored school. Miss Georgia Wagner was teaching a 
white school, and the school-house was burned up. 

Question. There was no prejudice in the community against teaching white schools ? 

Answer. No, six. | 

Question. You do not suppose the Ku-Klux burned that house ? 

Answer. Ido not know. Brown said it was them. He accused them of it, and there 
were the letters I saw. Brown showed me two letters—not letters cither, but posters 
stuck up about—that iv the event that he persisted in his course, what they would do 
and saying that they had burned up this house and would commit other outrages. 

Question. You say Barnes had whipped two or three of them ? 

Answer. He has whipped them since these outrages. He told them he would whip 
them, and wherever he does meet one he does whip him. He just wollops them out. 
He has whipped two or three of them. 

Question. He is a good democrat? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it isso said. He acts with the democratic party. He is a lawyer 
and a justice of the peace where he lives, and he is a very good citizen. 

Question. You say when these fellows whipped negroes they generally alleged some 
offense ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Stealing ? 

Answer. Stealing or laziness, or something that way. 

Question. There is a great deal of stealing, is there not? 

Answer. J can’t say that there is; I don’t know that there is. 

Question. Is it not very difficult for farmers to keep stock ? 

Answe?. No, sir,not in mycountry. You see, General Blair, we have not got a great 
nany negroes up there like they have here—no large bodies of negroes. ‘They are gen- 
wrally two or three, eight or ten, fifteen or twenty at a place, and maybe, at some 
ylaces, more than that, but no large bodies whatever. A great many of our negroes 
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up there have left and come down here to Montgomery or somewhere else. I have no 
doubt myself that the Black Cavalry run off more begroes than the Ku-Klux ever run 
off. I am satisfied of it, because, soon after the surrender, they used them pretty 
roughly, and the negroes broke and left the country for Wetumpka and Montgomery 
and other places, and some have gone back and some have not. 

Question. You say you believe that the men engaged in this business of Ku-Kluxing 
generally want to get rid of ‘the negroes, so that they may have an opportunity of 
being employed themselves? | 

Answer. A good many of them; I have no doubt of it; so I have understood. 

Question. And the farmers want to keep the negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. They are the best laborers we have got. 

Question. All the farmers are desirous of that? 

Answer. I cannot say all, but the major part are, I will say. They want the negroes 
there. They are the best laborers we can get. 

Question. ‘Then they are not likely to be members of this organization ? 

Answer. I think so, sir. I do not think there is any good man in Tallapoosa County 
that is a member of it. 

Question. The farmers that want the negroes there are not engaged in driving them 
out? 

Answer. No, sir; by no means. 

Question. They are other characters—people without farms? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. It is confined to that class of men mostly. 

Question. Whose object is to get the employment themselves ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that has something to do with it, I have no doubt; and it is said, 
General Blair, in my own county—I don’t know whether it is so or not—that there are 
a good many men now that are considered very good citizens, who are rather backing 
these men up, and it is said by some that they really belong to the organization, but 
do not go in disgnise—do not go with them at all. 

Question. Who are they? Are they farmers? 

Answer. Yes, sir; farmers, presume. Theyare all farmers as far asI knew. There 
is aman now; I will give you his name; it is no secret with me; he lives at Youngs- 
ville, and carries on a little farm, I believe, and has a little store and soon. I have 
heard it said that he belongs to the Ku-Klux, and the reason that he is supposed to 
belong to the Ku-Klux was, that they would come by his house in disguise, and curse 
him and tell him to come out, and make him get up behind them, and make him go to 
the grocery and let them have liquor, and then they would turn him loose. It was 
supposed from that circumstance that he was really a Ku-Klux, although he never 
went in disguise. I don’t suppose that any man that didn’t know something about it 
would do what he did. I would not like to go at night and get up behind disguised 
men and go off with them, and I would not doit. They would have to put me up if I 
was to gooff. I have heard that that wasdone. Idon’t know that it was. I presume 
it was. | 

Question. What is his name ? 

Answer. Griffin Young—R. G. Young. 

Question. That is the only circumstance that makes you suppose that he is a Ku- 
Klux? 

Answer, That is all that makes me think he was a Ku-Klux. I heard several say they 
thought he was from that circumstance. That they would come by his house and 
call him out ata late hour of the night and curse him, and tell him he would have to 
go to the grocery with them, and make him get up behind them and ride down to. 
the grocery, a quarter or a half a quarter. 

Question. You say it was the habit of the farmers there to tell the negroes they want 
them to vote with them ? | . 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And in case they will not do it, to discharge them ? 

Answer. Not in every case. 

Question. But in other cases they did? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in some cases. 

Question. Have they not as good a right to discharge them as the mill-owners in 
New England have to discharge their operatives for voting in any way that does not 
suit the owner? | 

Answer. I suppose so. Iam not acquainted in New England. Inever was there. I 
have heard it was done there. I never was there. 

Question. You say they first whipped and afterwards killed a negro who formerly 
belonged to a man named Williams ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. And his offense was being a republican. How do you know that? 

Answer. I did not say that was the offense, and I did not intend to say it. I ee 
understood that was the offense, that he did not vote to suit them, and they undertoo 
to whip Lim, and whipped him. 
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Question. Did you know who it was? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Then how do you know what they killed him for? 

Answer. All I know about it is what rumor said, and rumor said it was done by dis- 
guised men. 

Question. It was a mere rumor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Of course, I was not there. The negro was killed ; that was no 
rumor, | 

Question. But it was a mere rumor that that was the reason for it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; precisely. 

Question. You have no knowledge of it yourself ’ ? 

Answer. None whatever. I observed at the outset that I reckon I know | as little of 
my own knowledge as any man in the county on -this subject, for Ihave been in a 
neighborhood where there has been nothing of the sort going on. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was that rumor ever contradicted ? 
Answer. Not that 1 am aware of. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Do people make it their business to go around contradicting idle rumors ? 
Answer. No, sir; I think not. Not in my county. 

Question. There ‘has been no disturbance at all in your neighborhood ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think there has been any at all. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 
Question. Did you say that you live at the county seat? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Did you ever see a Ku-Klux? 

Answer, I don’t know whether I ever did or not. 
Question. I mean in disguise. 

Answer. Never in my life. 

Question. Men that you knew were Ku-Klux? 
Answer. No, sir, never. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. You spoke of whites as well as negroes having been whipped by the Ku- 
Klux. Do you know what the offense or imputed offenses of the white men were? 

Answer. Well, sir, I have heard what they were accused of. The only case I 
remember well, w as a case some twenty-five miles from where [ live. - It was said that 
a man had been too intimate with a girl that was a sort of idiot. He got her preg- 
nant, and they went and whipped him into fits, and told him if he did not go and tell 
it they would whip him over again, and they said he went around and told it. Idid 
not know the man myself nor never saw him that I know of. 


By Mr. Buair: 

Question. Do you know the man’s name? | 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t believe I can tell you his name. It is close to Newsite. I 
don’t know the man nor the woman. 

Question. Where was it ? - 

Answer. Near a little village in Tallapoosa called Newsite. It is close by where 
Colonel Taylor lives. A man by the name of Joe Irvin, that lives close by where 
he was whipped, told me about it. I happened to stay all night with him, and 
he told me about it. It had just happened a little while before I was there, and he 
told me that was the charge they had against him ; that he had not been “ toteing fair ;” 
that he was too intimate with a woman said to be not bright—sort of an idiot woman, 
It is said that he told her that she was diseased and he could cure her, and that was 
the medicine he used for a remedy. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Colonel Holly, what is your age? 
Answer. I am sixty-two. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 20, 1871. 
LYMAN W. MARTIN sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. As this witness was called by the minority, Geveral Blair will please 
examine him. 


By Mr. Buair: 

Question. Will you state your residence and occupation, if you please ? 

Answer. Llive at the county site of Russell County, Alabama. The name of the 
place is Seale Station. Iam a lawyer by profession. 

Question. Do you know of any violations of law committed in your county by persons 
in disguise ? | 

Answer. In disguise? None, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of the case of a man named Few ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

_ Question. It has been reported to the committee. Will you give the facts in reference 
to that case ? | 

~ Answer. 1 have no personal knowledge of the facts. I have heard, however, of the 
circumstances and the facts. I say I have no personal knowledge of the facts. Ihave 
no personal knowledge of any violence; but I knew Mr. Few, and have known him 
for years. I have been very friendly with Mr. Few for years. He was teaching a col- 
ored school in Crawford, in Russell County, and for some cause or other, I do not know 
what, there had got up a considerable feeling in the community. He was attacked 
there at night, as I have been told, by a parcel of boys; and things came to sucha 
pass that, for the safety of the community, they called a meeting of the citizens in an 
old court-house, (Crawford being the former county-site of the county,) at which Mr. 
Few and ail the prominent citizens were present. Mr. Few related to them that he 
had been attacked at night there, he did not know by whom. The citizens disavowed 
any complication whatever, or any participation whatever, in the matter, and assured 
him that as long as he pursued a* legitimate avocation in their community he was to 
and should receive their protection. With that assurance on their part, he went on, 
taught his school to its close, and was hired the succeeding year by a set of trustees in 
the adjoining township, all of whom were leading democrats in the county. Since 
then I have heard of no attack upon Mr. Few, neither in one shape nor another. 

Question. Was there, to your knowledge, any such state of intimidation induced by 
threats, among the negroes at Trawick’s Cross-roads, in your county, as to prevent 
their voting in 1870? 

Answer. No, sir; I have no knowledge and no information of any threats, or any vio- 
lence, or threats of violence, in that community. On the contrary, it is a remarkably 
peaceful community. | 

Question. The negroes do vote, do they not ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, the negroes vote in that precinct. 

Question. Are they unmolested ? 

Answer. So far as I know, sir, and so far as I believe. There are not many negroes 
in that precinct. It is a poor, piney-woods country, bordered by two or three, or per- 
haps more, large plantations, upon which there are a good many negroes; but a large 
majority of the voters at that precinct are white men; and I know of no violence or 
threats of violence in that community whatever. 

Question. Are you familiar with the people of that community ? | 

Answer. Tam. Iowna plantation in that vicinity myself, and have lived within 
nine miles of the precinct for twelve years. | 

Het on What are the relations between the white and colored people of your 
county $ | 

Maen Well, sir, considering the transition from master and slave to the present re-. 
lation which exists between the races, I have often had occasion to express a perfect 
surprise at the good manner in which both races have acted, in so far as they have 
come under my observation. 

Question. In that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is the condition of the county, so far as regards the execution of the law, 
good or bad ? | - 

Answer. Well, sir, it is very indifferent. We have very incompetent officers in-our 
county, and the law is not executed as it should be, because the officers have neither 
the intelligence nor the will to do their whole duty. 

Question. The great part, then, of the discontent, if any exists, is by reason of the fact 
that those officers were put upon you against your consent ? 

Answer. I do not think there is any discontent in my county, sir, more than there is 
in every community, because since Cain killed his brother I have never known a com- 
munity that was free from every crimé and vice. We have bad men in our county of 
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all parties and all races, but a large majority of the people of our county, of all races 
and classes, are law-abiding and peaceable citizens. 
Question. For the preservation of peace and order and the good condition that exists 
in your society, you are not, then, under obligations to the efficiency of your officers ? 
Answer. No, sir, by no means; it is the virtue of the people of all classes and all 
parties that sustains the law in our county. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you vote for any of these officers of whom you make complaint ? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. Did you vote against them ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You did not vote at all? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. You had the opportunity of choosing good officers, but declined to exercise 
the right, did you? : 

Answer. The facts are, that a convention assembled here in 1867, and adopted a con- 
stitution which is now the constitution of this State, and it was submitted for the rati- 
fication of the people, and the election of State and county officers and the election on’ 
the constitution came off at the same time. A convention of the democratic party of 
Alabama met in the city of Montgomery and reeommended the policy of non-action, 
and the democratic party, including a large majority of the white people of the State, 
abstained entirely from voting for either couuty officers or State officers, or on the 
question of the adoption of the. constitution, and our county officers were elected at 
that time or have been subsequently appointed by Governor Smith. 

Question. 'There was no legal obstacle in the way of voting for or against any partic- 
ular ticket, and at the same time desisting from voting on the question of the ratifi- 
cation or rejection of the constitution? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. It was a measure of policy, and the democratic party abstained from the 
polls at that election ? 

Answer. Entirely, sir. 


By Mr. BLArr: 


Question. They did that relying on the good faith of Congress ? 
Answer. I think so. 

Question. In which they were disappointed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; badly. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. The officers of your county are republicans, are they ? 

Answer. No, sir. , 

Question. Are they democrats ; how did that happen ? 

Answer. It is a mixed ticket over there, sir. 

Question. Who formed that ticket ? 

Answer. Our judge of probate and sheriff, two of our most important officers, were 
elected by the negroes, or colored vote, in 1868. The judge of probate has no politics; 
the sheriff claims to be a democrat. The clerk was appointed by Governor Smith, a 
republican governor, but he now claims to be a democrat. Bunt none of them hold 
office either under democratic appointment or democratic election, and none of them 
are the choice of either party in my county. 

Question. But the clerk and the sheriff co-operate with the democratic party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are they recognized as democrats in good standing? 

Answer. They are. I say they are recognized as democratic voters; I will not say 
in good standing. a 

Question. Why not in good standing? | 

- Answer. Because they are inefficient officers, and have failed to give satisfaction in 
the offices which they now hold. 

Question. It is not because of the manner in which they derived their title to the 
offices ? | 
— Answer. No, sir; we would respect a good republican officer there as much as any- 
body, and we would hate a poor democratic officer as bad as anybody. 

Question. You say the sheriff was elected as a republican, and has gone over to the 
lemocratic party? 7 | 

Answer. I do not know that he was elected as a republican; he was elected by the 

epublicans. | 

Question. And the clerk was appointed by Governor Smith, and has gone over to the 

emocratic party ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Ido not know thaf he ever was a republican; I am not certain 

bout that. He now votes the democratic ticket. oe > 
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Question. Then it might happen that a clerk and a sheriff were elected or appointed 
without any reference to their political status ? 

Answer. It may be so; I know nothing to the contrary. 

Question. Is your circuit judge a republican or a democrat ? 

Answer. Republican. 

Question. Is he not an efficient judge? 

Answer. He is a good man. 

Question. Is he a good lawyer ? 

Answer. He is on the poorly-thank-God order, if you will allow the expression. 

Question. I do not understand the expression. 

Answer. If you will allow me to explain it, there is a very old, illiterate man in my 
county who, when you meet him, and ask how he is, always answers, “Poorly, thanlk 
God.” He says he thanks his Lord that it is no worse. So we arethankful our circuit 
judge is no worse. 

Question. Is he an honest man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He tries to administer justice ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He does the best he knows how ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and he is no mean lawyer, but he is not a first-rate lawyer. 

Question. Is he generally successful in administering justice in-cases that come be- 
fore him ? 

Answer. He is a little too tardy; that is the only complaint I have heard against 
him. He is impartial and just in all cases that he tries. 

Question. You might be a good deal worse off, Mr. Martin, then ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, very much so. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. Is that the reason you thank God when you look around and see other 
things that are going on? 

Answer. That is the point of my joke. We could be hurt very seriously by a swifter 
and worse man. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have never heard of any bands of men going about the county in the 
night-time, disguised or undisguised, and alarming negroes, have you? 

‘Answer. No, sir; never alarming negroes, excepting the attack made upon Mr. Few, 
to which I have already referred. JI have never known anything of the kind in that 
count 

Dacstivie Have you ever heard of such a state of things? 

Answer. I have never heard of such a state of things in that county. 

Question. You never heard of the existence of the Ku-Klux organization ? 

Answer. No, sir; and I have no earthly idea that any such organization ever existed 
in my county. 

Question. Does that county border upon Coosa or Tallapoosa ? 2 

Answer. No, sir; neither. 

Question. How remote ? 

Answer. There are two counties between Coosa and Russell, and one between Russell 
and Tallapoosa—Lee County. 

Question. Russell County is situated right upon the line of Georgia, and is east of 
Macon County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

tare Have you heard of any disturbances of the peace in Macon County adjoin- 
ing you 

“Answer. Well, there was some excitement over there two or three years ago, but Ido 
not remember what it was about. It was in Tuskegee. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Was that the celebrated Alston case ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, that was the matter. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Has there been at any time a prejudice on the part of any portion of you: 
community against colored schools? 

Answer. I.think, sir, that there was perhaps some prejudice against it soon after thi 
war closed, for a year or two. 

Question. Is there any prejudice against the teachers of colored schools ? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. Has there been ? 

Answer. There may have been a year or two ago. 

Question. Was there at the time Mr. Few was interfered with ? 
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Answer. I think not on that account. I think the difficulty that Mr. Few got into 
grew out of his personal bearing toward the community, and not out of the avocation 
that he followed. 

Question. What were the particulars of his case? You have spoken of some attack by 
a parcel of boys upon Mr. Few in the night-time. 

Answer. I gave the particulars in my direct examination as fully asI know them. 
It is all information except so far as I know Mr. Few personally and know that he 
lived at Crawford. 

Question. He was a man of family ? 

Answer. He had a wife but no children. 

Question. And he was attacked at his house in the night-time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. By a crowd of boys ? 

Answer. By a gang of bad boys, as I understand. 

Question. How many of them were there, as you understood ? 

Answer. I do not know that I ever heard any number mentioned. 

Question. Did they ever fire upon his house? 

Answer. I understood they did. 

Question. Did they rock it also ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did yoy understand how many gun-shots or pistol-shots were discharged ? 

Answer. No, sir; there were several—several gun-shots or pistol-shots, but how many 
I do not know thatI ever heard. 

Question. How long was this continued ? 

Answer. I suppose it was the work only of a short time, perhaps less than an hour; 
I do not know, however, that I am accurate in that. 

Question. Are you informed who the boys were ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I never heard but one name mentioned. 

Question. How old was he ? 

Answer. He was a young man about eighteen or twenty years old. 

Question. Of a good family ? 

Answer. Well, I know nothing against his family ; I know very little of his family. 

‘Question. What was the pique that this crowd of boys had against Mr. Few ? 

Answer. I donot know, sir, what the precise pique was. There had been some growl- 
ing in the community there between Mr. Few and the citizens, and he had had oneor 
two difficulties with some young men—boys, they thought themselves men, and were 
ordinarily called so, but were mere boys. He had had one or two difficulties with them 
ane I have no doubt there was a general prejudice against Mr. Few in that neighbor- 

ood. 

Question. On what account ? 

Answer. On account of his personal character and bearing in the community. 

Question. What was his personal character ? 

Answer. It was not very good. 

Question. What was alleged against him ? 

Answer. Well, he was quarrelsome. He was a drinking man, a man who had been 
separated from his wife, who had maltreated his wife, so rumor went. He had had a 
difficulty, with his brother-in-law in‘which pistols and knives were used; and he was 
disposed to insult democrats ; in fact he was imported to that locality as a desperado, 
and came there to provoke difficulties with democrats. | 

Question. Who imported him ? : 

Answer. Judge Applebee, who was a relation of his by marriage, and judge of pro- 
bate of the county. | 

Question. How do you know he was imported to provoke difficulties ? 

Answer. That is my conclusion, sir, from the circumstances of the case, and from the 
conduct of the parties. 

Question. Do you think a single man was well calculated to provoke difficulties with 
the whole community ? 

Answer. I think Mr. Few was. Ihave known him for years and know him to be a 
fearless man, utterly fearless, and a man who had neither interest enough in this world 
nor enough hope of heaven to be afraid of dying at any moment. 

Question. Then you had not a good opinion of Mr. Few? 

Answer. I was always personally friendly with him, and was the only man in that 
commuuity that could quiet a difficulty between him and other parties. 

Question. Were the democrats friendly with him ? 

Answer. No, sir, not very. I was, personally, on account of old relations. 

Question. They regarded his presence there as a standing insult ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | | 

Question. Is it not possible then that the boys took their cue from their fathers ? 

Answer. That is possible ; I could not say that it was not. | 
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Question. I suppose the democratic portion of the community there did not grieve 
very much over the visitation that he received, did they ? 

Answer. I do not know that they grieved at all, but the community called a meeting 
to adjust all differences for protection. 

Question. Do you not think that was done as a matter of policy for the purpose of 
quieting and hushing this thing up? 

Answer. Ido not. I think it was done to save the community from any further law- 
lessness. I do not think that the people of the community (and I lived in the town for 
thirteen years and knew the community well) would tolerate lawlessness. I do not 
think they approved of what was done, and the meeting was called in the interest of 
peace, law, and order. 

Question. Was it called by democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and Mr. Few was invited there, and all the differences were adjusted, 
and nothing more ’was ever heard of it. 

Question. “Was there any fear felt that this thing would get abroad and make a bad 
record against the democratic party of Russell County ? 

Answer. None whatever; there was no attempt to conceal it. 

Question. Was there any ‘policy i in calling that meeting for the purpose of testifying 
to the world that the skirts of the democratic party there were clear of this offense ? 

Answer. It may have been the policy of those who called the meeting. I was not of 
that number, for I had changed my residence. 

Question. Do you not know that that was the motive ? 

Answer. I do not know it, and I do not believe it. 

Question. You do not believe that was the motive? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Were not the democrats very anxious to get rid of him? 

Answer. I do not know that they were. 

Question. You say his presence there was regarded as a Sune. insult to them ? 

Answer. For some time before that, yes, sir. 

Question. Had it ceased to be an insult ? 

Answer. It may or may not have ceased. I had removed from the neighborhood, and 
cannot judge nor testify as to what took place in the neighborhood, except from my 
general knowledge of the community. 

Question. You were not in the meeting ? 

Answer. No, sir; nor in the neighborhood at the time. 

Question. How jong had you removed? © 

Answer. I had removed from there about nine months previous. 

Question. What means have you of knowing the animus of the community toward 
Mr. Few at that time? 

Answer. From my knowledge when I did reside there. 

Question. But that was nine months previously ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What means have you of knowing the sentiment of the community at the 
time the outrage was committed upon him ? 

‘ ergs Only the conclusions I drew from previous knowledge, and what I have 
ear 

Question. Was there any prejudice against him on account of the fact that he was 
teaching a colored school? 

Answer. Not that I know of. 

Question. Were you not so informed ? 

Answer. Never informed that there was any prejudice on that account, never. 

Question. From the information you have do you suppose it was the intention of this 
crowd of young men to kill him? 

Answer. I would not have been surprised, sir, if they had killed him if they had got 
an opportunity, sir. I do not know; I just give that as my judgment. Any men that 
will doas they did would do worse. 

Question. You think there was a considerable feeling in the euminanaty after this 
attack on Mr. Few. What was the nature of that feeling ? 

Answer. Considerable feeling. 

Question. Yes, you spoke about considerable feeling in the community ? 

Answer. I do not think there was any feeling; there was considerable excitement 
about the matter. I do not know that the feeling was against Mr. Few ; it was against 
the occurrence. 

reais Do you think the community heartily and sincerely deplored the attack 
upon him? 

Answer. I do; it led to a meeting and adjustment. 

Question. As you were not present at that meeting nor in the community for nine 
months previously, how long after this did you visit there. ? 

Answer. I have a plantation near there; I do not remember the time, but I am in 
that community very frequently. Ido not now remember the time that elapsed. 
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There is almost constant communication between that place and the present county 
site. 

Question. Were there many negroes in that community ? 

Answer. The population there 1s about equally divided. 

Question. Had he taken an active part in political ee in marshaling the negroes 
to the polls and distributing tickets, &c.? 

Answer. No, sir; he never had. 

pun What ‘political activity on his part had given umbrage to the democrats 
there? 

Answer. It was not a political activity, but his relative, Judge Applebee, brought 
him to Crawford and kept him there about his office for several months, and while 
Few took no active part in politics he was always ready to take up and often provoke 
a quarrel on the subject of Judge Applebee, who was his personal friend and relative, 
and a republican. 

Question. He was judge of probate? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I lave known of several personal altercations which grew out of 
remarks which had been made about Applekee and resented by Few. 

Question. Then if I get your idea aright he was imported there as the champion of 
Judge Applebee? — 

Answer. Yes, sir; as a sort of desperado or champion of the judge of probate. 

Question. Was the judge of probate in danger? 

Answer. He fancied himself in danger. 

Question. On what account ? 

Answer. I cannot tell. 

Question. Were the democrats hostile to the probate judge? 

Answer. They were politically hostile and personally not favorable. 

Question. Had he been molested or insulted in any way ? 

Answer. Never maltreated; he may have been roughly spoken to; in fact, I have 
cursed him a few times myself. 

Question. I infer from your testimony, Mr. Martin, that you affiliate with the demo- 
ctatic party ? 

Answer. Well, sir; I was never a hide-bound partisan. Ihave had the misfortune 
to vote the democratic ticket ever since the war. 

Question. You regard it as a misfortune? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; because it was not successful. 

Question. Were you in the war ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. In the confederate service | 

Answer. Yes, Sit. 

Question. What was your rank? 

Answer. I was a private, sir. 

Question. Was any notice taken by the courts of this attack upon Mr. Few ? 

Answer. None that I ever knew of, sir. I may safely say that there was none, or I 
should have known it. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 20, 1871. 
BURTON LONG (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live ? 

Answer. Russell. 

Question. Russell county? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At what place in Russell County ? 

Answer. In two miles of Silver Run. 

Question. Were you a slave before the war? 

Answer. I was, sir. 

Question. Who did you belong to? 

Answer. Colonel Nimrod Long. 

Question. Were you raised in Alabama ? 

Answer. I can’t say I was raised in Alabama. I was partly raised in Virginia. I was 
xteen years old when I left Richmond, Virginia, and wag brought here by speculators. 
Question. Have you at any time attempted to vote and been prevented from doing it? 
Answer. I haven’t attempted to vote and been prevented, but I have been driven 
ym the polls. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was in the last election, though I voted. 
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Question. State to the committee the circumstances of your being driven from the 
olls. 
‘ Answer. Well, sir, when I went to the polls and commenced, I was the candidate of 
that election, and I staid at that poll that day myself, and when I went there I was 
the only man that had the republican tickets in hand to issue it amongst the people ; and 
there was another gentleman belonging to the other party that had some tickets printed 
precisely like-mine. He had got hold of one of mine by my giving them out beforehand. 
He stepped out before me and said ‘ Here’s your republican tickets.” Isays ‘ Let me 
look at one.” He handed one to me and it was headed “ Republican,” and in the body 
of it was democratic nominees. Says I, “ Mr., you can’t call this a republican ticket 
with democratic nominees upon it,” and Iopened it then to the people. Isays, ‘“‘ Here’s 
two tickets now saying republican; itis to induce you men that cannot read to vote 
them that has on the bottom of them the democratic nominees; but there is only one 
full republican ticket here on the ground and I have that, and if you vote any other 
one, whoever wants to vote a republican ticket can’t vote a republican ticket except he 
gets it from-my hands, andif you want to vote the democratic, there it is in that gentle- 
man’s hands.” Then this man couldn’t pass any more of his tickets, and then my young 
boss, named Frederick Long, came up to me and says, ‘ Burton, we have been raised 
together, and now you have couie to opposition against me and my rights.” Says I, 
“No, sir; I have no opposition with your rights.” Says I,.“We are standing like 
church people, as if Iam a Baptist and you a Methodist, and if I gain the most mem- 
bers for my society, we ought not to fall out about it; and another thing, you ought to 
spoken to me and told me how todo. When I met you all Ishook hands with you and 
asked you ‘how do you do and all your friends and people,’ and you seemed mad about 
it.” And he says, “ Yes, damn you; I dou’t expect to speak to you another time.” I[ 
says, ‘‘ Let’s not fall out about political matters; let’s speak and talk together as we 
always have done.” He says, ‘ Well, you have gone against the democratic party and 
‘J never expected that, and I never expect to shake hands with you, or speak with you, 
as long as you live.” After a while he came again and says, ‘‘ Let me see one of them 
tickets ; you have pleuty of them.” Isays “Ihave,” and I gave him one. The flag 
wassort o’ tore off of that ticket and he says “Give me another ;” and I gave him another. 
He went off with them and came back and got another one. I’ says, “ Look here, 
master Fred ”—we always called him Bunk when we lived together—I says, “‘ Are you 
going to vote that ticket?’ He says, “‘No, damn you, not to save your life.” I says, 
‘What do you want for it? I wanted to get a dot for it,” and he came back a third 
time and says, “ Let me bave another ticket.” Isays, “I haven’t got them to spare; 
here’s a heap of people want tickets and you are not going to vote them tickets any 
how.” He says, “Give me one, you have plenty of them,” and he took the ticket and 
he says “ Do you want tosee whatI do with it?” Isaid ‘ Yes.” Then he just took 
the ticket and doubled the flag down and pasted the other ticket overit. Hesays, “I 
am going to beat you in that way.” Isays, “Do you call that honest or fair?” He 
says, ‘* I don’t care whether you do or not. I intend to beat you in that way.” Then 
it raised a row there and he said he would whip me off of the ground, and I must leave. 
I said, “I don’t want no fuss. I am just handing out my tickets.” The garrison was 
there. 
Question. Do you mean troops ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he made at metocut me. He said he intended to cut me to death if 
I didn’t leave the ground. Then the colored people run up and surrounded me, to protect 
me; and by that time the garrison ran up and said they were sent there to command 
the peace, and there should be no fuss; that was about 11 o’clock. At 12 o’clock 
the managers of the polls stopped for dinner. I staid around until after they had eat 
dinner, and I says to Mr. Pollard, which was J. L. Pollard, “ Will you open the door?” 
He says, “I have no more registration, and they can’t vote here any longer; if they 
vote without this registration it is a penitentiary offense, from two to five years.” 
There was two hundred voters standing around there then, with their tickets in their 
hands, ready to vote, and couldn’t vote. I says, ““Can’t they go over here to Uchee ?” 
that was a precinct called Uchee. He says, “I don’t think they can; it is some eightee 
or twenty miles from here to Uchee. If they walk there the polls may be closed 
so that they can’t vote, and they will have to walk clean across the country back to. 
night;” and some of them had done walked across one precinct to get to this place 
where the garrison was to protect them. I says, ‘“ What time is it?” He says, ‘One 
o’clock.” I says, “Itis a mighty bad state of business that I have to lose all thes 
voters because of the registration giving out.” He says, ‘Aint the republicans abl 
to furnish you paper enough to register? I have been furnishing it myself, and I don’ 
intend to furnish any more.” »Then because I swore to what my own personal eyes sav 
that day, I was taken up and put in prison, and was in prison eight days, and almog 
lost my crop, which was just becanse I swore to what I saw and knew to be the fact 
and can now prove it was so. They arrested me and carried me to jail for perjury, an 
everything I possess is now taken from me because of that election. 
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Question. Were those two hundred voters, who were there to vote, prevented from 
doing so on that day? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right there. 

Question. What did he mean by saying that the registration had given out? Did he 
mean he had no more paper to register the voters on ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that he had no more paper to register the voters on. They couldn’t 
vote without that registration, and I understood that, and I wouldn’t give: one ticket 
out until they all came up to the platform and was registered before I would put a 
ticket in their hands. They found I was about to carry the poll at that time of day, 
and so they closed the registration on me and stopped the voting. 

Question. Had the democrats all voted at that precinct ? 

Answer. I can’t say whether they had or not. 

Question. Did he refuse to receive any more votes after 1 o’clock ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 

Question. Did these colored men have an opportunity of voting that day at all? Did 

they go to another precinct ? 
. Answer. No, sir, because they had done past one precinct to come to that precinct, 
allowing that they would have protection at that precinct, and that they could vote 
that wanted to vote. If they had walked on twenty miles farther, it would have been 
a mighty walk on them. 

Question. Who was this Mr. Pollard? Was he a judge of election ; the man that 
received the votes ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was the registration man. Mr. Long was one; he was one of my 
young bosses, and he was one of the managers of the poll. 

Question. Was Mr. Pollard a democrat ? 

Answer. All of them were democrats; but I carried the election, and was elected in 
the county, and they left it to me, the “night they were going to count out this box, to 
choose three republican men, and I chose three intelligent black men and sent them in 
there. They threw off of the list all that were not registered, and these men saw there 
that something had to come off of the democratic list as on the republican list, and the 
next morning they discharged these men and wouldn’t have them any more, and then 
ran on themselves, and nobody knew what they did. It has never been decided what 
they did. After I had it tested here, and had the boxes brought here, they didn’t open 
them here; and we had another testing of the boxes in Girard, and took the boxes 
there from this place, and when they did get there they had done robbed them, and 
the votes were all gone. 

Question. Did you get a certificate of election, or were you defeated ? 

Answer. Iwas defeated ; none of us got the certificate. Mr. Henry was the democratic 
man; [ was the only republican man. 

Question. What were you running for ? 

Answer. Legislature ; I think he beat me, I am not certain, about one hundred and 
thirty votes, the way they decided it; but there were three boxes they wouldn’t open 
for me, and when I pushed it up to have them opened, they robbed them before they 
were opened. 

Question. Would you have had a majority if all of the votes cast in your favor had 
been counted fairly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who caused you ‘to be arrested for perjury ? 

Answer. Judge Waddell, the leading man of the democratic party there. He said to 
me the day the boxes was counted out, that God Almighty never madé a nigger to 
legislate for a white man, and he would be damned if ever I should do it; and after I 
pushed it up here to have my rights, he told me I must leave the county, right here in 
this place. I told him I didn’t intend to Jeave the county. He says, “If you don’t 
leave this county you will stay in a damned horrible place;” and then I received a 
Ku-Klux letter. 

Question. Have you got that letter ? 

Answer. No, sir; I sent it about amongst my friends, and it got lost. 

Question. Do you recollect how it read ? 

Answer. ¥es, sir. 

G@uestion. State its contents. 

Answer. It said, “Ku-Klux, Ku-Klux: Look out for death, hel, and judgment, the 
whole host of you. » It had two coffins on it, and two heads on it. 

Question. Death-heads ? 

Answer. © Death, hell, the whole host of you; : that is, all the leading men who were 
repuplicans. 

Question. How many colored men were prevented from voting, so far as your infor- 
mation extends, at that election ? 

Answer. I can’t say for any other poll except where I was. I heard many others say 
ee polls they didn’t get justice; but I can’t say it for myself, except the one 
where I was. 
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Anas At that precinct, you say there were about two hundred prevented from 
voting 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Would they all have voted the republican ticket ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they all received them from my hands. 

Question. Have you been ill-treated by the democrats since the election ? 

Answer. Horrible ; almost dead ; I have been put in jail, and been done everything to 
that a man could, have, and live. 

Question. Have you had your trial yet? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are you bound over to court? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to answer the charge of perjury, though they asked me to dismiss 
it. They said they would dismiss it at court. 

Question. Who said that ? 

Answer. This same man you had here in court to-day. 

Question. Mr. Martin ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. He said he would dismiss it in court. I said, “ I don’t believe that 
would be justice, because they put me in jail falsely, and I ou wht to have justice.” 

Question. Is Mr. Martin a leading democratic politician there ? 

Answer. No, sir; Mr. Waddell is; he is the man that had me arrested and put in jail. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


~ Question. Did Mr. Waddell say anything to you at the time you were being examined 
in the contested-election case between Norris and Handley ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was the day he made these remarks. 

Question. What remarks did he make ? 

Answer. He met me there in Columbus and said, “ Burton ”—calling me to hin— 
“come here,” and I went tohim. Hesays, “ You remember that sickly smile you made 
in the house?” Says I, “No, sir.” Says he, “If you don’t remember it, I will make 
you remember it. If I don’t penitentiary you the next court, then Goa damn my 
heart.” That was for testifying against Handley for Major Norris. “You expect to 
live in that county with us, and then go against Handley for Major Norris? If I don’t 
penitentiary you, then God damn my “heart. ue 

Question. He threatened you in that way after you had given testimony ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he threatened me in that way. 


By Mr, Buiair: 


Question. Did he accuse you of swearing falsely on that occasion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he threaten to put you in the penitentiary for swearing falsely in that 
case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

icra Was the charge made against you for perjury, for swearing falsely, in that 
case 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s why it was. 

Question. You say these votes were refused because they were not registered ? 

Answer. Not registered. 

Question. They : are not allowed to vote without previous registration in this State, 
are they? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. The law requires that there shall be a vegistrae of voters near the polling- 
place to register voters upon the day of the election 9 

Answer. Yes, sir, upon the day of the election. That was done on the day of the 
election. I put the voters on the platform in front of the registrar’s office to be regis- 
tered, dnd when they came down from there they received the ticket out of my 
hands. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Who was the registrar there ? 

Answer. Mr. J, L. Pollard had the registration office. 

Question. Who appointed him registrar ? 

Answer. That I don’t know. 

Question. Was there any disturbance during the election in the county by armed 
negroes ? 

Answer. There was, sir. 

Question. Did you go out at the request of the inhabitants to see these armed negroes 
marching through the county? 

Answer. No, sir; I was in the city of Silver Run at the time I heard it. 
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Question. Were you requested by the people of Silver Run to go out and see these 
colored men who were marching over the county with arms on that day ? 

Answer. I was not, sir. 

Question. Did you go to see them ? 

Answer. I did not. I saw them, though, when they came in the city. 

Question. How many were there ? | 

Answer. I can’t tell you how many there were—I reckon about thirty. 

Question. Why were they marching about on the day of the election with arms in 
their hands ? 

Answer. It wasn’t on the day of the election. 

Question. When was it ? 

Answer. It was five days after the election—about five days. It was the next day 
after we met together to count out the ballots; I think it was five days after the elec- 
tion. 

i soar ke What was their object in moving about with arms in their hands and in a 
ody . 

Answer. Their object? Well, they had heard that the white people said that they 
should not have the right; even if I was elected I should not have it, which Judge 
Waddell had told me in the presence of them, on the day of the election, that God Al- 
mighty never did make a damned nigger to legislate for white men, and he would be 
damned if I ever should do it. When the day came to count out the ballots, there was 
alittle boy, named Billy Thweat—we were there on Saturday night—and_ he, out of 
mischief, I reckon, gave out the reports to the colored people that they had killed. 
Richard Mack, one of the leading men of the republican party, and taken Burton 
Long and put him in prison, because they had contended for the right of these ballots. 
Then the people, after it got out over the county, came to see whether it was so or not ; 
and after they came and found out, and met the sheriff, and the sheriff told tlfem there 
was nothing init, and to give up their arms, they all submitted, and gave up their 
arms, and went back peaceably and quiet.. They didn’t hurt no person, nor threaten 
any person, as they came on, but came to see whether this thing was so or not; to see 
whether they had killed Richard Mack and put me in prison, and what they did that 
way for. They came up in town there, and saw me then in the town, and put up their 
arms, and went back. They saw me living, which they expected to find me dead. 

Question. Did you vote? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. -Buarr. I submit the following report of the grand jury of the city court of Mont- 
gomery, as it appears in the Montgomery Advertiser of October 20, 1871: 


“GRAND JURY REPORT.—The grand jury of the city court, after a faithful session of 
nearly two weeks, adjourned yesterday. The following is their report: 


‘‘ To the Hon. John D. Cunningham, judge of the city court of Montgomery : 


“We, the grand jury, impaneled by law, under your honor’s direction, to inquire 
into all offenses committed against the peace and dignity of the State of Alabama, in 
the county of Montgomery, within the past twelve months; and also to inquire into 
the condition of the jail of the county, the county hospital, and also into the condition 
of the different offices of the county, as well as the books in the several offices, and of 
the bonds of the various officers, and find all matters affecting the peace of said county, 
after a protracted and: patient investigation, do on our oaths make the following 
report : : 

i Having examined the books in the offices at the court-house, we find them all kept 
in a neat and business-like manner. We find the fee-books in the offices of the circuit 
and city courts properly kept in books suitable for such accounts, and also in the 
sheriff’s office. On careful examination of the official bonds submitted by the Hon. 
George Ely, judge of probate, these bonds being filed in his office, we are of the 
opinion that all of the bonds are good and sufficient except that of M. T. Brainard, 
elerk of the circuit court, and those of R. W. Graham, marshal, of W. G. Huddleston, | 
constable, Chas. E. Hogan, justice of the peace, Robt. Parker, coroner, Aug. C. Rose, 
T. R. Carter, G. H. Cochrane, justices of the peace, and Robt. Parker, Green H. Coch- 
rane, and B. H. Hill, notaries public. | | 

‘‘ Since the last session of the grand jury (in July, 1871) we find that the sum of 
$4,349 25 has been paid to the hospital physician ; that $51 15 have been patd for 
repairing Haynes’s bridge; that $1,485 57 have been paid for books, stationery, and 
printing by order of the commissioners’ court. | 

‘We further find great inconvenience, if not injustice, visited upon the State wit- 
nesses in the management of the fine and forfeiture fund. The certificates for witness- | 
money, when presented by the witnesses, are seldom or never paid. The consequence 
is that parties originally obtaining these certificates are glad to part with them at a 
very heavy discount to brokers in the business, who manage to discover the fine and 
forfeiture fund, from which they invariably obtain payment at par. We deplore the 
existence of this great evil, and think some remedy should be applied in the case. 
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“ ‘We further find that the commissioners’ court have invested $850 belonging to the 
convict-labor fund in the stock of the Montgomery and Eufaula Railroad Company. 
Since the last session of this court, Hon. Geo. Ely, judge of probate, has paid into the 
county treasury $535 45 belonging to the convict-labor fund. We find that $302 20, 
from the same fund, have been paid to the sheriff by order of the court of county 
commissioners for official services. We find that the money for which the two poor- 
houses were sold on the 7th and 16th of February, 1870, amounting to $2,900, was 
paid into the county treasury by the judge of probate on the 23d of August, 1871, with 
$125 97 interest. We find that only $135 75 have been paid into the treasury by tax 
collector Falconer, since the last court, and that a large bakance for moneys collected 
is still due by said Falconer, and that the treasury is empty and overdrawn to the 
amount of $6,062 60. It also appears that $18,976 99 of the bonded and serip debt 
have been paid to Josiah Morris, and that $120 of the bonded debt have been paid to 
en 1G Ely, and that the bonded and serip debt has been reduced to the sum of 

303,101 44, | 

“ We find that great irregularity, to say the least, is practiced by many justices of 
the peace and notaries public, in failing to pay into the treasury the fines and for- 
feitures assessed and collected by them in cases tried before them, and retaining such 
collections until they have made costs on frivolous and vexatious suits, sufficient to 
absorb all the moneys received by them from fines and forfeitures. We also think that 
the practice of compromising frivolous and vexatious suits against innocent and 
ignorant persons in justices’ courts deserves the strongest reprehension. 

“We respectfully recommend the establishment of a county work-house in or near 
the city, for the benefit of female and juvenile vagrants and offenders. We recommend 
that all public works, hospital and poor-house burials, be let out to contractors, after 
advertising for the same. 

“Upon examination, we discovered that the county hospital was in good condition, 
with abundant provisions and good medical attention, while it presents an appearance 
creditable to the parties in charge. We are of the opinion that its éxpenses in the pay- 
ment of physicians’ fees are too large, calling, as they do, for an unnecessary tax of 
several thousand dollars on the overburdened people of the county. 

“On visiting the jail we found 51 persons, both male and female—all colored except 
two—incarecrated for various offenses. The prisoners were well clothed and cleanly 
in appearance, and all seemed healthy except one, who was afflicted with rheumatism. 
In this connection it is proper to state that Sheriff James H. Taylor deserves great 
credit for the order and cleanliness perceptible thronghout the prison building, as well 
as throughout the entire inclosure within the prison walls. 

“We reeret to state that the building, as a place of security for criminals, is unsafe. 
Indeed, in its dilapidated state, it would appear almost impossible for the sheriff to 
retain a prisoner, desirous of escaping, outside of the cells. The floors of several of the 
wards were very much decayed, so much so that the floor might be stamped in with 
the heel of a boot, and the blade of a pocket-knife could be forced through the planks 
at almost any point. Weare of the opinion that as soon as the county treasury may 
justify it,a new and more substantial jail should be erected, and that, in the mean time, 
the rear and side walls of the jail inclosure should be raised at least four feet higher, 
as a present necessary precaution against the escape of criminals. 

“Only one apportioner has reported upon the condition of the roads. It is the opin- 
ion of the body that the present system of road-working is ineffective, and should be 
abolished, and that the roads in the county, as in the city, should be worked by con- 
tract. 

“We cannot conclude this report without referring to the deplorable extent of petty 
thieving going on in every part of the county. Hogs, poultry, cattle, corn in the 
fields, cotton, from both fields and gin-houses, are constantly appropriated, to the det- 
riment of the owners, the discouragement of the planters, the irritation of the commnu- 
nity, and the general corruption of society. A regard for truth compels us to state 
that this system of thieving is principally carried on by unprincipled colored people, 
at the expense not only of the white planters, but of the industrious men of their own 
race, of whom, we are glad to say, there are many notable examples in our midst, 
whose interest it is that this condition of things should cease to exist. Itisto be hoped 
that the wisdom of our rulers will find some proper remedy for wrongs which no society 
can be expected to permit to go on with impunity. We believe it to be the desire, as 
it is the interest, of all good men in the community, both white and black, that those 
who toil shall cnjoy the fruits of their labor, and that they shall not be subject to the 
constant and costly depredations that are committed by those who prefer to live by 
pilfering rather than by honest work. 

‘In conclusion, we return our sincere thanks to your honor, the county solicitor, the 
sheriff, and his assistants, for courtesies extended to us during the performance of 
our duties as grand jurors. 

“ All of which is respectfully submitted. 

“C. B. FERRELL, Foreman 
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MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, October 20, 1871. 
ROBERT W. HEALY sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. State your official position. 

Answer. United States marshal for the southern district of Alabama. 

Question. What is your place of residence ? 

Answer. Montgomery, Alabama. 

Question. You are acquainted, of course, with Richard Busteed, judge of the United 
States district court of Alabama ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you had any conversation witlt him in relation to the existence of 
the order known as Ku-Klux in the State of Alabama and the disturbances growing 
out of that organization in different parts of the State, and the immunity which the 
Federal officers enjoyed from visitations from that order ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have had conversations with him in relation to the outrages done 
in this State. : 

Question. More than one conversation ? 

Answer. I may have had more than one, I do not remember exactly. | ; 

CEHON: Have you had any particular conversation with him which is now in your 
mind ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did that occur ? 

Answer. It occurred in the latter part of March last. 

Question. Was that during the session of the district court ? 

Answer. I think it was before the court was adjourned. 

Question. Was it in this place? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Caaeee What did Judge Busteed say to you in the conversation upon that sub- 
ject | 
: Answer. My recollection is that he appeared to admit the condition of things spoken 
of, and said that he made it possible for republicans to live in the State of Alabama. 

Question. Do you remember what led to that observation ? 

Answer. I think what may have led to it was a conversation in relation to his con- 
nection with the republican party and his influence in it. ; 

Question. In that conversation did he express a doubt of the existence of that order 
in this State? 

Answer. My recollection is that we were speaking generally of outrages, not partic- 
ularly of any order. 

Question. Did he doubt the existence of outrages committed by bands of disguised 
men ? , 

Answer. It did not appear to me so. 

Question. Have you had any conversation with him in relation to the disturbances 
in Western Alabama ? 

Answer. 1 do not remember that I have particularly of these outrages. We were 
speaking generally. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was any one present with you and the judge when he made that remark ? 

Answer. I think Judge Minnis was present, sir. 

Question. In speaking of himself, did he speak of himself as constituting the United 
States court—as the officer of the court—or of his political influence that gave you or 
gave republicans protection ? 

Answer. I understood it to be both. | 

Question. You then understood him to mean that it was through bis court and 
through his influence that-the lives of republicans were safe here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he intimate that they would be driven from the State if it were not 
for himself? | 

Answer. He did not state so in so many words. He said, “If it were not for mea 
republican could not live in the State.” I think those were his identical words. 

Question. Pointing to himself? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He said, “If it were not for me.” 

Question. Was this before the 23d day of June last ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. You did not believe that, did you? 
Answer. Not fully. 
Question. You do not think that he believed it, do you? 
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Answer. I do not know that, sir. 

Question. You have some idea, now, whether he was or was not trying to humbug you 
or himself with the idea that he had all this power ? 

Answer. He might have been. 

Question. Was it not simply an attempt to humbug you or himself? 

Answer. That might have been. | 

Question. Do you not think it most probable, knowing him as you do, and familiar 
with his ways, and the grand style he puts upon occasions ? 

Answer. He sometimes exaggerates in his terms in conversation. 
pals lt was merely a pleasant exaggeration, tending to humbug himself, was it 
not . 

Answer. Well, sir, I could not exactly say whether it was or not. 

Question. You can say what you think about it. 

Answer. J do not believe he meant it, to the extent his language implied. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

eos Does not the United States judge of this district’ generally mean what he 
Says : 

Anbar I think he does, barring occasional exaggerations in his language. 

Question. Do you think it was a piece of exaggeration when he gave a specific ac- 
count of the state of affairs here in his examination at Washington ? 

Answer. I do not know. I baven’t seen his testimony. 

Mr. Buair. He was under oath when he gave his statement at Washington. | 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Do you think it would make any difference with a judge of a United States 
district court whether be was under oath in any statement he saw proper to make ? 

Answer. I presume it would, sir. 

Question. Do you mean to imply, then, that he was not 'always reliable in his state- 
ments when he was not under oath ? 

Answer. No; I mean that a person, be he judge or no, would be more careful in his 
statements under oath. 

Question. Have you any doubt, from your various conversations with Judge Busteed, 
that he believed in the existence of these outrages committed by men in disguise in 
different parts of the State of Alabama ? 

Answer. Well, I think that he believed so, sir. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 23, 1871. 


General SAMUEL W. CRAWFORD sworn and examined. 
By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Please to state your name, your rank in the military service, and to what 
portion of the Department of the South you have been assigned for duty. 

Answer. Samuel W. Crawford; colonel Second Regiment of Infantry and Brevet 
Major General United States Army. Iam stationed in the State of Alabama, in com- 
mand of the section known as Northern Alabama. 

Question. What number of troops have you under your command, and how are they 
distributed ? 

Answer. The whole of the force in the State of Alabama at present consists of but 
three companies. One stationed at Huntsville, consisting of between fifty and sixty 
men, and two at Mobile. Ihave command of my regiment, which is scattered over 
four different States; but except the troops in North Alabama, I have no power to 
move or dispose of any of them. That is done at department headquarters, by the 
general commanding the department. There is one company at Spartanburgh, South 
Carolina; there are two companies at Atlanta, under the major, and there are two 
companies in Florida. Within the last week, I may say, upon the requisition of the 
governor of Alabama, a company has been sent from Atlanta, by the orders of the 
general commanding the department, to Marengo County, on account of some dis- 
turbances there, and they are now stationed at a place called McKinley. 

Question. Do you speak of Marengo County, Alabama ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Marengo County, Alabama. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. That is this county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How long have you been in command in Alabama, and where are your 
headquarters? 

Answer. I came into Alabama, with my regiment, in April, 1869. I was placed, by 
the order of General Terry, in command of North Alabama, and have exercised that 
command continually ever since, except at the period of the last election, when I was 
placed in command of all ‘the troops in the State. 

Question. Your headquarters are at Huntsville ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my headquarters are at Huntsville. 

Question. What opportunities or means have you had of informing yourself of the 
condition of the different parts of Alabama as to peace and order and the enforcement 
of the laws? | 

Answer. The nature of my duties has called me to different sections of the State re- 
peatedly, and the instructions that I have received from my military superior directed 
that whenever it became necessary, I was to confer directly with the governor of the State 
in all matters pertaining to the interference of the military with the civil authorities. 
This has carried me to Montgomery, upon the requisition of the governor, a great many 
times, and I have been in different portions of the State frequently, and have had free 
conferences with its people of all conditions, with the exception of the extreme south- 
ern part of the State. The southern section of the State I have been but very little 
in, except in Mobile. I have been there once or twice, but not on military duty. 

Question. If there have been disturbances of the peace, occasioned by men banded 
together, which have been reported to you, or have otherwise come to your knowl- 
edge, you may furnish the committee with a statement of the cases, and the par- 
ticulars, so far as you are able to do so. 

Answer. When I came first to Alabama, and for some months after the establishment 
of my headquarters at Huntsville, reports of disturbances in different portions of the 
State were made to ne under the impression that the military had authority to act 
directly. Those documents I have preserved; I have been the custodian of them. 
Some are originals, but generally the originals have been transmitted at once to my 
superiors for their action; these extend over a period from the spring of 1869 until 
the end of 1870. Gradually they diminished in number, both in consequence of the 
instructions I received, and from the gradual knowledge of the fact by the peaple of 
the State, that the military had not authority to act directly, and in fact that never 
‘was done. These applications gradually ceased to come to me, until now I receive 
scarcely any. During my stay at Huntsville, and particularly in the early part of it, 
I was constantly sought: by persons who complained that outrages had been committed 
upon them, principally hegroes, some white men, and who were anxious to make state- 
ments. I required, in all cases, that they should make these statements under oath. 
These affidavits constitute a part of my papers; several of them, indeed most of those 
affidavits, [have here. Some I have sent on, but I have retained copies of all I received. 
It was my object to do so. Some of these disturbances and outrages upon people I 
was directed to examine. Wherever they occurred in North Alabama, I did not require 
that authority, but examined them myself, not personally, because I could not do that, 
but I sent officers to examine them, and I -have their-reports among these papers. 
At once after ny arrival I asked General Terry, who was then placed in command 
of the department, for written instructions for my guidance, and I received from 
him a letter which I submit to the committee. [The witness here submits to the 
committee a document which will be found at the end of his testimony, en- 
titled, ‘“ Instructions by General Terry to General Crawford.”] These instructions 
were transmitted with copies of some printed instructions sent to some officer acting 
in Georgia. They simply required the constitutional use of the military, and that we 
were to initiate nothing ourselves, but to await the call of the proper civil officers. 
Upon this letter and upon these instructions my action in the whole of my command has 
been based. I have never received anything which has tended directly or indirectly 
to set them aside. I therefore told the most of these people, when they came present- 
ing these complaints to me, that they must first apply to their own courts, to the civil 
authorities; that I could not assist them directly by military aid. In almost every 
instance they preferred, and the negroes especially sought, the strong arm where they 
could, The negro did not seém to have much confidence in the civil authorities, and 
did not know what to do; they were ignorant of the processes of the courts and of the 
laws. Therefore when they came in, my habithas been to send them to the probate judge 
of Madison County or the clerk of the court, who, without charging them, would 
take these affidavits, and they have then been returned to me. Subsequently I 
pursucd this plan, as 1 was required to do by the general commanding the depart- 
ment; I would send these papers to him with any notes in the case that I thought 
proper to make, and frequently I would send copies of them to the governor of the 
State, and in one or two instances I called his attention directly to certain things 
that had been done. This was the case in 1869 especially. A very aggravated case 
occurred in Morgan County. A man from there came directly to me, I believe, be- 
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fore he had been anywhere else. His name, I think, was Dean Reynolds. He had 
been attacked by disguised men in a place called Somerville, in Morgan Connty, 
where he lived; and according to his own sworn statement, which I had no oppor- 
tunity to test, and he had never been cross-questioned, he had been much maltreated 
by disguised men, and had got into a furious fight with them, in which he had torn 
the disguise from their faces in defending himself and his wife. He did not hesitate 
to go and make complaint before the proper authorities. Warrants were issued; I 
«as called upon, and sent some troops there under an officer whose report was made 
of the occurrence. The facts appear in the report of the officer to me. I know noth- 
ing of the matter personally. This man, (Reynolds,) after making the statemeut 
against these parties on which warrants were issued and put in the hands of the sheriff 
for their arrest, was sent down by me, and the officer was directed to protect him while 
he gave his evidence. Judge Ford, the probate judge of the county, told this man on 
his appearance in court that the arrests had not yet been made. In the afternoon the 
sheriff came in with these men. The judge had told Reynolds he had better go home 
to Madison County, and he would apprise him when the arrests were made. When in 
the afternoon the sheriff came in with these men against whom the warrants had been 
issued, the judge dismissed the case, saying that there was no public prosecutor. I 
called the attcntion of the governor to this case, and told him I thought it ought to be 
investigated ; but, as far as I know, that was the last of it. I have the governor’s let- 
ter, and the report of the officer in the case, if the committee desire them. That was 
in the earlier part of my service here. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have you the report here which that officer made ? 

Answer. Lhave. Afterward, as I stated before, it was impossible for the military, 
under their instructions—for me, under my instructions—to initiate any movement in 
regard to the matter. I simply filed all these papers without examination. A great 
many of them are of importance undoubtedly ; others I do not think are of great im- 
portance. The object of the general commanding the department was.as indicated by 
his instructions to me, and my object was, as far as possible, to commit all these things 
to the operation of the civil law and of the courts. It was when that could not be 
obtained, and it was so declared, that troops were used in support of the civil officers, 
and in that way alone. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Are you able to furnish the committee with a-statement of the cases that 
were reported to you ? | 

Answer. I can, sir; I have them all with me. 

Question. I would be glad if you would take them up case by case. 

Answer. They are all in sequence since the time I took command. There is a large 
quantity of them, and about many of the cases I know nothing whatever personally. 
Those documents have been divided into two classes. The first class consists of those 
documents and papers that have been furnished by officers, but all bear upon the civil 
relations of the State. 

Question. Your subordinate officers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Will you please give the committee the substance of those reports ? 

Answer. The first class consists of reports of investigations, &c., by officers, with 
appended documents, for the year 1869. The second class for that year consists of the 
applications for military aid, affidavits, statements, &c., from civilians. [The docu- 
ments:mentioned by the witness will be found at the end of his testimony, classified 
and numbered. } : 

The first of these papers is dated August 11, 1869, and was written by myself to 
Colonel Joseph H. Taylor, assistant adjutant general, Department of the South, for- 
warding documents in the case of Dean Reynolds, whom I spoke of, and appended to 
my letter are the ofticial report of First Lientenant Keller, who was in charge of the 
detachment at Somerville; the affidavit of Dean Reynolds; my appeal to the governor 
of the State, and the reply of his excellency. 

The second paper is dated August 23, 1869—— 


By My. Buair: 


Question. Before leaving that case I would like to ask if Dean Reynolds and the 
other party in that case are within the reach of the committee ? 

Answer. Dean Reynolds is at Huntsville, I think. He left that part of the country 
where he was living, Morgan County, and came away. He staid about Huntsville un- 
fu long afterward, coming to me to get something done about his case, but I felt that 

had no authority whatever to interfere with it. I had left it with the governor. 
This case of Judge Ford, or Dean Reynolds, was laid before the foreman of the grand 
jury, Judge Charlton, who was afterward killed. He came to my headquarters at the 
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session of the spring of 1870, I think, and asked me all about this case. Judge Bus- 
teed recalled his grand jury, which was unusual, and charged them on the civil-rights 
bill, and held that this case or this action of Judge Ford came directly under that. 
Judge Charlton came and asked me for the circumstances, and they had my papers be- 
fore the grand jury. What was done I do not know, except that I heard that the grand 
jury found several bills in regard to Judge Ford and others, but that no capias was ever 
issued by the court. LT asked the marshal subsequently what was done, and he siid 
he did not know that anything was done; that he had never received any process. I 
lost sight of it then. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. No persons were ever arrested to your knowledge ? 
Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. The question I wanted to ask was whether these parties are not all within 
the reach of this committee now, so that they could take that testimony direct ? 

Answer. As far as Dean Reynolds is concerned, I do not know ; but all the others are. 

Mr. Buatr. Then I wish to make the point that, if these parties are within the reach 
of the committee, we should have them here, and not take these ex parte statements. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have been in the habit of taking secondary evidence from the 
beginning, and I think this is inaugurating no new rule. I propose to examine Gen- 
eral Crawford upon such cases as have been reported to him, supported by the affida- 
vits of the parties injured, and that this testimony go into our record for what it is 
worth. Of course, where it is practicable to reach the parties themselves, it is desira- 
ble that we should do so, and, so far as the majority of the committee is concerned, 
there will be no obstacle interposed to having them brought before the committee ; 
but I think that we would not be doing the duty which Congress sent us here to per- 
form if we did not avail ourselves of such testimony as was reported to General Craw- 
ford, and of which he made memoranda at the time and has kept a record. 

Mr. Buam. I have no objection, as a matter of course, to this testimony, if I am at 
liberty to call parties for explanation of what has occurred in these cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. No obstacle will be interposed, if it is desired to have the parties 
before us wherever it is practicable. You are aware, of course, that our time is limited, 
and we have to visit other States, so that it is scarcely possible that the committee 
could reach one-half of the parties who have complained to General Crawford. 

Mr. Biarr. Then I submit that we should not attain what Congress has desired of 
us. We should only get partial statements in this manner, when it is in our power to 
make a thorough investigation. I think that it isnot what Congress and the country 
desire in this investigation. 

The CuairnMan. It is evidence of a respectable character, since, as I understand, affi- 
davits of these facts were made to the commanding officer; and it seems to me.that, 
under the circumstances, this is the best attainable evidence, since it is quite imprac- 
ticable to get all these parties, now scattered through different portions of this State 
and other States, before the committee. | 

Mr. BLA. These papers do not profess to give anything more than one side of the 
eases. They are the complaints, and, in some instances, the action of the officers, but 
do not profess to sift the matters, or to give any real result. They are not judicial 
investigations, and mislead for that reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. I cannot think that it was in the contemplation of Congress thatthe 
committee should visit the locality of every particular outrage, or limit itself to 
simply examining the party outraged, or the witnesses who actually saw the violence. 
In the majority of eases it would be impossible to produce the witnesses, inasmuch as 
they consist frequently of the very persons who have committed the outrages, and whe 
were in disguise. 

Mr. Bua : I supposed that we were sent here for the purpose of going upon the ground 
to verify the statements and obtain the actual facts in the case, and not to cram eur 
record with cx parte statements of persons who professed to have been outraged, with- 
out examining into the case, to see whether their statements were true or false. 

The CHAIRMAN: Wherever it has been practicable to do so, the committee have pre- 
ferred to have the parties outraged or those who were witness of the outrages beforethem ; 
but, as you are aware, it is quite impracticable to do that in the great majority of 
cases, and we must content ourselves with secondary evidence, the very best attainable, 
unless we choose to go into every negibborhood where the law has been violated. 
However, your objection will be placed on the record, if you desire a vote of the com- 
mittee. : | 

Mr. Buarr: I desire my objection to be placed on the record. I do so in this case on 
the ground that we have left the neighborhood where these transactions took place, and 
there is no possibility of my getting witnesses in regard to these transactions to show 
their real nature, and whether the complaints were well or ill founded. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Proceed now with the statement of, the cases. 

Answer. After this complaint was made in August—— 

Question. Is that the Dean Reynolds case ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have already submitted his affidavit. After that was made, Isent 
an officer there to make an examination of the case,and on August 7, Lieutenant 
Keller returned the report which I submit to you. 

Question. What judge does Lieutenant Keller refer to in his report ? 

Answer. Judge Ford, the probate judge, who had made the examination in this case. 
My letter to Governor Smith, asking him to interfere and have these men arrested, fol- 
lows, together with his reply that he would call upon the civil authorities to do their 
duty. That was all. No further statement was. brought to me; of course, it would 
not have been brought to me, and these reports were all sent to the headquarters of 
the department. I never heard what the other side had to say at all. 

Question. What were the politics of Judge Ford ? 

Answer. I cannot be certain. I think he was rated as a republican for a long time, 
but Ido not know. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was he the judge who was appointed after Judge Charlton was killed ? 
Answer. No, sir; he was elected judge before Judge Charlton was killed. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. He was elected, I presume, at the election when the constitution was 
placed before the people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was. 

Question. And when the democrats had no candidates for any of the offices ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard that, and that the democrats declined to make any 
nomination. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY 


Question. Was not J os Charlton the judge elected and afterward killed? 

Answer. Judge Charlton was not a judge at the time be was killed. He had been 
judge of probate of Morgan County, but his term had expired. 

Mr. Pratr: This man Ford signs himself prepare judge. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. I believe you have stated everything you know in reference to this case 9 

Answer. Everything. Iwas merely the medium of communication. I ordered the 
investigation in accordance with orders in this case, and sent the papers up to head- 
quarters, and I asked the governor to interfere. 

Question. Governor Smith? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; at that time governor of the State. He replied very promptly. 

Question. You do not know whether the case was really investigated before the court 
subsequently, or not? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not. Lhave never heard of it smce. I would like to say to 
the committee that this result is characteristic of a large proportion of these papers; 
that is, that cases more or less similar to this were filed with me, and, unless ordered 
to investigate them, I heard no more of them. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. If General Blair has no further questions concerning that case, you may 
proceed to the next case on your list. 

Answer. The next case was August 23,1869. Lientenant William M. Wallace, United 
States Army, reports regarding an outrage upon George Moore and Robert Roundtree, 
colored citizens of Cherokee County. Appended are the affidavits of Cynthia Bryant 
and Rienna Barry, colored, and the statement of George Moore, colored, with the affida- 
vit of Joshua L. Belote, white, and the statement of J Joshua Hamilton, white. I know 
nothing about that case my self. I do not think it was ever examined at all. Here is 
the report that the officer, Lieutenant Wallace, made to me. [See Appendix. ] 

Question. Have you the ‘statement of the girl that was ravished ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was the statement of Cynthia Bryant; she does not confirm 
their statements ; ; she says nothing about it. That occur red near Alpine church, Chero- 
kee County, Alabama; there were troops sent there and detained there for some time. 
I believe Alpine is right across the State line; Summerville is in Georyia, and Alpine 
quite close to it, in Alabama; that report I transmitted, and I know nothing further 
about it. 

Question. Do you know whether any regular proceedings were ever taken in that 
case ? 

Answer. 1 do not know, sir. 

Question. You may proceed with the next case on your list. 
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Answer. The third case is dated August 24, 1869. Captain George H. McLoughlin, 
Second Infantry, reports the arrival of John Henry Evans at his camp, at McClung 
Springs, which is in Madison County, and his statement of a skirmish between the 
colored men and the Ku-Klux. [See Appendix. ] 

Question. Is that report accompanied by any affidavits? — 

Answer. No, sir; it is just a statement of the officer. He sent the man back with 
instructions, that if the disturbances were not quelled, let him know by courier; but 
they were quelled, and I heard nothing more of them. 

Question. You may proceed with the next case. 

Answer. The next, or fourth case, is a report by Captain McLoughlin, of a disturb- 
ance at Vienna, in the northern part of Alabama. [See Appendix.] At that time the 
northern part of the county was very much disturbed. These Evanses gave a great 
deal of trouble, but it was all changed afterward, and there is no trouble there now, 
and has not been for a long while. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Ae Was it reported that these Evanses were members of the Ku-Klux organi- 
zation ? 

Answer. No; not by any evidence that I regarded as reliable at all. Indeed,I do not 
know that it was reported at all; they were just bad men in that section of the country, 
lawless men, who were constantly in trouble. In some of these documents, subsequently, 
you will find where the best citizens—indeed, every one of them democrats—call upon 
me for assistance, and I sent troops there, and things were quieted. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Will you proceed with the next case? 

Answer. The next case, No. 5, of class first, [see Appendix,] is a report by Lieuten- 
ant M. Frank Gallagher, Second Infantry—he was regimental quartermaster at the 
time—dated August 27, 1869, regarding the state of affairs in Greene County, Alabama. 
I sent-him down there for that purpose; I am not certain whether I received an order 
to send him or not. There was complaint from there, of a serious character. 

Question. Was this subsequent to the killing of Boyd ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was before the killing of Boyd; that was done in 1870. I sent 
Lieutenant Harkins to examine into that murder, and his report is here. I received 
constant application from the civil officers there, desiring to have an examination, and 
I sent one of my officers there to examine and report. This officer, Captain Gallagher, 
in this report, is giving his own opinion, as you see. He was a young officer; he was 
with General Sibley, in Georgia, and was in charge of civil matters from the very end 
of the war. Ido not think the troops were at that time sent to Greene County. I 
think the reason was, we didn’t have them to send, but persons were constantly ap- 
plying for troops to be sent there, and to be stationed in that section of the State. 
The Hon. Charles Hays apphed at Washington and applied to me. I have his letter 
somewhere. 

Question. Will you proceed with the next case ? | . 

Answer. The sixth case is dated October 1, 1869, and is a report of First Lieutenant 
James Miller, Second Infantry, regarding the intimidation of voters; appended to it 
is a list of registered colored voters, together with the.affidavits of John Stewart and 
Isadas H. Davis. [See Appendix.] Itis a case in De Kalb County, Alabama. These 
were political matters, election matters; though they came tome in my papers, I took no 
action in regard to them, as being not within thescope of my duty. That officer, Lieu- 
tenant Miller, was down there during the election, and took these notes and sent them 
up for my genera] information. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Do you know Mr. Dox? 

Answer. Yes, sir; very well indeed. 

Question. Do you believe heever used any such language as is stated in these papers ? 

Answer. I think it is very ‘doubtful, indeed. I have spoken to him on that subject; I 
told him I had such a paper. He came to me once about it, and said it was utterly 
untrue; that he had never made any such statemcnt. 

Question. From what you know of Mr. Dox, and his conduct, living right in Hunts- 
ville, or near there, his conduct as a matter of course has been under your observa- 
tion—— | 

Answer. It has been. 

Question. Do you believe one word of this statement from what you know of him ? 

Answer. I must say there is nothing that I have ever known of Judge Dox which 
wotld make me believe that it was true. I had a long talk with him about it; we 
discussed it very thoroughly, and I told him I was very much surprised to hear it. 
But one thing I would like to say about the judge—when he gets on the stump he says 
some very reckless things sometimes, and what, in the heat of the campaign, &c., he 
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might say, I cannot tell. This I never investigated, because I have tried, as far as IT 
had any administration in Alabama, to avoid any political matters at all. It was their 
own affair, and except where I was called upon in my office as a soldier to interfere, I 
have kept out of it. I do not believe that Judge Dox ever rhade the statement attribu- 
ted to him. 


By the CHAIRMAN; 


Question. Was Judge Dox a candidate for Congress at the time of this alleged 
statement ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was making the canvass. I asked Lieutenant Miller if he had 
talked to these men that made the affidavit about him; he said he had, and the men 
adhered to it. 

Question. Was the officer of opinion that the witnesses were to be believed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I asked that question. 

Question. He saw them and conversed with them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And they confirmed the statements made in the affidavits? 

Answer. I do not know whether he questioned them on that, but he said he believed 
them. 

Question. Well, proceed to the next case. 

Answer. The next case, No.7, class first, 1869, [see Appendix,]is dated October 2, 
1869, and is a report made by Lieutenant Charles Keller, Second Infantry, transmitting 
certificate of Judge Hunnicutt, which is appended to it, certifying that no election was 
held in precinct No. 1, Cleburne County, fifth congressional district of Alabama, and 
giving the reason rendered by the inspector therefor. That is another political paper 
Ido not know anything about, except what may appear on its face; indeed, I do not 
know that I ever read it before. | 

Question. Proceed to the next case. 

Answer. Case No. 8, class first, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is a report of Lieutenant Keller, 
dated October 26, 1869, of the murder of a negro in Calhoun County, and the measures 
taken to arrest the murderers. 

The next, or No. 9, of class first, is also a report of Lieutenant Keller, dated Novem- 
ber 14, 1869, Cross Plains, Calhoun County, Alabama, of outrages perpetrated by dis- 
guised men. These are all the papers of the first class, as I filed them, belonging to the 
same class of things and covering the time to the end of 1869. 

The second class are applications for military aid, affidavits, statements, &c., from 
civilians, and covering the same period of time. 

The first of class second, 1869, [see Appendix,] is of date June 15, 1869, and is the 
affidavit of Diana Williams, concerning a Ku-Klux ontrage, in which she was whipped, 
three miles from Rodgerville, Lauderdale County, Alabama, on the 12th of June. 

The next case, No. 2, of class second, [see Appendix, ] is the affidavit of G. Cornelius, 
in regard to the Ku-Klux taking arms from the plantation on which he was working, 
and also from adjoining plantations; also searching all houses for money and arms, 
June 5, 1869. 

No. 3, of class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is a letter dated Huntsville, July 7, 1869, 
from L. M. Douglass, probate judge, stating that the civil authorities of Madison 
County are insufficient to check outrages, and requesting that troops be sent to locali- 
ties where depredations are most frequently committed. I would like to say to the 
committee that this letter came to me in consequence of a refusal on my part to act 
with the military, as I regarded my duty under my instructions, unless the civil officers 
would call upon me for aid, either the governor of the State, or the probate judge, or 
the sheriff, or a justice of the peace, or some one authorized to call a posse. 

Question. Did you take any action in consequence of that letter? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I sent troops to the point where they were required. I do not 
remember what particular point it was, but Isent them. There is still another letter, 
which Judge Douglas transmitted to me. 

No. 4, of class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is an affidavit of Daniel Vix, dated July 
12, 1869, concerning an attack upon his house by disguised men, on the 10th of July, 
1869. It was to such papers that I referred when I said that some of them had no 
weight whatever. I recollect this man indistinctly, but I know he was very much 
frightened, and that he knew scarcely anything of his own knowledge, but his affidavit 
was inade, and [ filed it. 

The next case is No. 5, of class second, 1869, [see Appendix,] and is dated July 22, 
1269, and is the statement of the deputy sheritf, Joseph Lee, concerning outrages in 
Lawrence County. I endeavored always to obtain a positive statement and affidavits 
from the civil officers of the counties, and in nearly every instance I got them. 

No. 6, class second, 1869, [see Appendix,] is an affidavit of James Sanford, July 24, 
1869, concerning the murder of Lewis Campbell by disguised men. The statement of 
Mary Campbell, the widow of Lewis Campbell, is No. 9, which we will come to in a 
moment. She went to court and made that statement. Sanford had made his state- 
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ment, and was told by the probate judge that the wife must come in and give her tes- 
timony, and her affidavit is document No. 9. 

The next case, No. 7, of class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ]is a letter of Joseph P. 
Doyle, sheriff of Madison County, asking for military aid to arrest certain murderers. 
Upon the receipt of a letter like that, I considered that the entire conditions were 
complied with under the law and my instructions, and upon such a demand it was my 
duty to furnish all the troops I could. The sheriff of Madison County did this, because 
I lived there and I knew the people. To all outward appearances everything to me 
seemed quiet, but in that early period there were serious disturbances, which have 
since quieted down remarkably. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. What did you do when you received that letter ? 

Answer. I sent for the sheriff, and asked him, ‘‘ Where are these murderers, and where 
do you want troops?” He said he wanted to make some arrests, and wanted some 
men. I gave him some men. He wanted some troops stationed in Vienna, I think, or 
at Madison Station. I sent them down at once, as soon as I found that he was going 
to control them himself. ? ; 

Question. Did you find such a condition of affairs as is described in that letter? 

Answer. I did not; I scarcely ever investigated. If the civil officers wanted the 
troops, that ended my investigation. 

Question. You knew the result of the operation of your own troops? | | 

Answer. No, sir; for I considered them, then, a posse in the hands of the civil officer. 

Question. They never reported to you, then? 

Answer. The civil officers scarcely ever reported to me. 

Question. Do you not know outside of any report of that civil officer ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. If there had been such a state of affairs in the county as reported there, 
would it not have been the duty of that officer to report it ? 

mA Yes, sir; while the civil officers never made me any report, my officers always 
reported. 

ee: Did your officers report any such condition of affairs as was reported by the 
sheriff ? 

Answer. General lawlessness that was exhibited or tangible? No. But particular 

instances there were, and some very bad cases, which undoubtedly required the assist- 
ance of troops. That opens a question that I would be glad to speak of to the com- 
mission; and that is, the general character of the civil officers throughout the State 
where I came in contact with them. This man Doyle was very generally looked upon 
by the people as wanting in stability and character. He had neither influence nor au- 
thority. He was aman who wasintoxicated nearly all his time, and I sometimes hesitated. 
very much in regard to letting him have the use of the military, simply on account of 
his personal character. I would let the probate judge, Douglass, have them when he 
would say it was necessary in order to “preserve the peace.” At that time, in the 
beginning of 1870, and in 1869, it was necessary. 
Question. In reference to this loose application of Doyle, in which case you furnished 
him troops upon his requisition, do you recollect anything at that time that justified 
the declarations that he made in his application, of general lawlessness and the neces- 
sity for troops ? 

Answer. As to general lawlessness over that entire county, no; but at particular 
points there was lawlessness, and,to those particular points he addressed himself with 
these troops. 

Question. What report was made to you in reference to this particular application by 
the officer whom you employed ? : | 

Answer. Iam not quite certain now whether that wasa general requisition upon me,. 
that at any time when he wanted them he could get them, or whether it was for par- 
ticular instances specified. I know he began to send here and there and everywhere. 
In Meridian, eight miles from my headquarters, disguised men made their appearance, and 
the civil officers wanted troops. I said, ‘“‘ Very well, if the civil officers cannot execute. 
the law, let thesheriff apply, and state that fact, and he shall have every man I have;” 
and finally they got Doyle to do this. I was alive to the fact that the use of the mili- 
tary, especially under my instructions, required the civil officer to satisfy me that a 
condition of things existed in which he was powerless; and I think they virtually made 
that statement to me, and such I found to be the fact. 

Question. Did you not ascertain whether the statement was justified either at the 
time or subsequently ? 

Answer. No, sir; not in allinstances. I had no legal right to do that. I did that 
for'my own information and guidance; but it did not influence me in sending troops, 
because I was acting as a ministerial officer for the execution of the laws. 

Question. As to your private information, was this application justified ; did you dis- 
cover afterward that it was? 

Answer. In every case, n0, sit. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I understand you to say, however, that there were repeated instances of 
lawlessness in Madison County by bands of men disguised, during 1869? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Madison County is a large county, is it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Some portions of it are mountainous ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. Did not the necessity for employing troops result, in your opinion, from the 
worthless character of those officers as much as from anything else ? 

Answer. I think so, decidedly. 

en: If he had been a faithful and efficient officer, would troops have been neces- 
sary | , 

Answer. If he had been such an officer, and had possessed the confidence of the people, 
I think he could have executed the laws in the majority of instances, but not in all. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Was he sheriff very long of that county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think he is sheriff still. I went down to Montgomery, and there 
tried to get some sort of an act passed by which they could relieve these worthless 
sheriffs, because I fonnd that this was the great stumbling-block in the State—the in- 
efiiciency of these civil officers. They would get into difficulty, and could not execute 
the law, and the only course was to call a posse to enforce it. The first desire was to 
call for soldiers, and as soon as they got them they would get behind them, expecting 
the soldiers to do everything. 

Question. Did not Mr. Doyle resign some time ago ? | 

Answer. I believe he did. It will be seen, when we come to investigate some mat- 
ters in Morgan County, that a state of lawlessness existed there—not political at all, 
a eee was great difficulty, and you will see the action of that sheriff there, and 
what he did. : 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Is it your opinion that the sheriff could have commanded the services of an 
efficient civil posse for the purpose of making the arrests of these lawless men ? 

Answer. I think a sheriff who had the confidence of the people there could have done 
so; in other words, I think if the sheriff had been a democrat, he could have done it, 
against persons distasteful to the community. 

Question. I was about asking whether this want of confidence in the sheriff arose, in 
a measure, from his political sentiments ? 

Answer. That that had something to do with it, I believe. I certainly think so; but 
it had not all to do with it. There was also the worthless character of the man—the 
utter want of confidence by the people in him. 

Question. Proceed with the next case. 

Answer. The next case, No. 8, of class second, [see Appendix, } is that of E. M. Mulli- 
gan, a school-teacher, who makes an affdavit, July 30, 1869, in regard to a Ku-Klux 
eutrage near New Market, in Madison County, July 26. | 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Did you make any examination of that case ? 

Answer. Isaw the man; he came to see me, and reiterated the statement contained 
in this affidavit. 

Question. Did you make any further examination than that ? 

Answer.’ No, sir; I do not know what was the reason. Ido not know whether it 
was in that case or a similar one, just about that time that I called the attention of the 
civil officers to it. I sent for Doyle, and told him of this thing, and I think the civil 
officers did make an examination. I would not have, under the circumstances, any in- 
formation. I did not feel thatit was right in me to have anything to do with it, un- 
less I was called upon by the civil officers. I sent this paper to department head- 
quarters. This man left that part of the country at once and came down to Huntsville. 
J saw him two or three times about this thing. : 

The document No. 9, of class second, [see Appendix, ] is the affldavit of Mary Camp- 
bell, in regard to the murder of her husband, Wm. Campbell, by the Ku-Klux, of which 
I spoke before in connection with No. 6. . 

No. 10, class second, 1870, [see Appendix, ] is a letter from Captain G. H. McLaughlin, 
August 4, 1869, inclosing a statement of Isham Henry, in regard to an outrage upon 
his person by the Ku-Klux, in March, and a second visit in August, 1869. 

No. 11, class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is an affidavit of Samuel Mastin, August 
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7, 1869, in regard to his being robbed by the Ku-Klux of his gun, watch, and other 
roperty. 

" No. 12, class second, 1869, [see Appendix,] is an affidavit of Moses B. Sullivan, a 
minister, concerning warnings and ill-treatment received by him from the Ku-Klux 
on the 11th of May, 1869, in Marshall County, Alabama. 

By Mr. Buckxey. I think that affidavit has already been filed, and is attached to the 
testimony of Mr. Lakin, which was taken at Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it may be omitted here. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Did you have anything done in reference to that affidavit of Sullivan ? 
Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was no examination made into the facts stated by him? 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Proceed with your statement of cases. 

Answer. The next case, No. 13, class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is the affidavit of 
Henry Rivers, August 25, 1869, in regard to his being shot by Benjamin Evans, on the 
23d of August, 1869. : : 

Question. Did you ever cause that case to be investigated ? , 

Answer. Yes, sir; I directed it to be investigated, but there wassome difficulty about 
it; the man ran away. It wasina part of the country which is very sparsely settled, up 
in Marshall County. That place got so bad that I subsequently stationed troops up. 
there, and everything has since become quiet. 

The next case, No. 14, class second, 1869, [see Appendix,] is the affidavit of W. C. 
Stephens, August 26, 1869, in regard to an attempt to arrest W. M. Evans, Jobn Evans, 
Robert Ice, Burgers Finell, and Green Horton, on the 21st of August, 1869, for disguis- 
ing themselves and going to a house and forcibly taking a shot-gun. 

The next case, No. 15, class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is the affidavit of Nathan 
Meeks, September 1, 1869, in regard to disguised men or Ku-Klux entering a house 
forcibly, on the night of August 31, 1869. I immediately sent this to the civil officers, 
and informed them about it, and turned the case over to them for examination ; it was 
in the town of Huntsville. I inquired of other citizens if they knew anything’ 
about these men, but I could learn nothing. 

Question. Was any action ever taken in the case by the civil authorities ? 

Answer. That I do not know. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. There would have been no difficulty in that last case in Huntsville, in 
arresting the parties ? | 

Answer. No, sir; not a bit. | 

Question. Do you know whether they were or were not arrested ? 

Answer. They were not. 

Question. Was no action taken by the judicial authorities at all? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Had you any reason to doubt the truth of Nathan Meeks’s statement? 
Answer. No, Sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Are the authorities at Huntsville all republicans? Is the judge of pro- 
bate ? 

Answer. The judge of probate is a republican. 

Question. The sheriff ? 

Answer. He is not now; he was at that time. | 

Question. At that time they were allrepublicans. Could there have been the slightest 
difficulty in arresting these men ? 

Answer. No, sir. : 

Question. You were ready to give them any force necessary ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They made no application ? 

Answer. No, sir. I may say that on occasions of that sort, a great many people are 
apt to look upon it as of not much importance; I asked in regard to those disguised 
men, if it was possible that men would put on disguises there, right in town. A great 
mapy men rejected the idea at once, and gave some explanation of it, I do not know 
what; and they told me young Scruggs was a wild young fellow, and so on; and that 
probably, if 1t was done, it was merely to frighten some man, and not with the inten- 
tion of doing anything wrong. I may say this, that generally throughout that whole 
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district, I do not mean the congressional district, but that district of country they 
were taking arms from the negroes. That was the general information that I got at 
that time. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you understand that there was a systematic effort to disarm the negroes 
previous to the election ? 

Answer. I could scarcely say it was systematic, but it was done; I heard of it at so 
many different points. They were going to negroes’ houses, and, without injuring them, 
would take away their guns. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. That grew out of an apprehension of trouble from that source ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; that they would make a misuse of them—a wrong use of these 
arms. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you mean by wrongful use, defending themselves in*their cabins? 

Answer. I do not know about defending themselves in their cabins, but if they got 
together they would be formidable with arms, they not being able to use the arms 
with judgment as an armed body. This was the alleged reason. 

Question. Was there, in your opinion, any well-founded ground of apprehension that 
the negroes would use their arms except in self-defense ?. | 

Answer. No, sir. | 


By Mr. BLarr: 


Question. Did they not use them on a very noted occasion in 1868, in the city of 
Huntsville, during the riot there? 

Answer. That was before I came, sir, and I know nothing about it. You mean when 
the Ku-Klux came in there ? 

Question. Yes, sir; when they rode around the square. 

Answer. I know nothing of it except as I have heard ; I was not there. 

Question. I understand that you know nothing of any of these matters to which You 
‘are testifying, except from information ? 

Answer. From information. 

Question. You must have had information in regard to that? | 

Answer. But my information has been more carefully acquired since I have been.in 
the State and had responsibility. I have heard them say that these negroes were armed, 
and at this riot were shooting. 

Question. And that they commenced firing on that occasion ? 

Answer. So I have heard it stated. 

Question. Hence there was an apprehension that they would use these arms wrong: 
fully, growing out of that instance of recent origin in that part of the State and oth- 
ers. It is not to be supposed that they took these arms merely for the value of them? 

Answer. No; I think not. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Is it your opinion that these arms were taken from the negroes in view of 
the election that was to come off in the fall of 1869; that is, that the disarming of the 
negroes had any reference whatever to that election ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not know that it had. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. How were these guns obtained by the negroes generally; were they arms 
they had brought from the war with them? | 
Answer. Yes, sir; some of them were. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Others they procured to shoot game—birds, squirrels, and the like ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they had bought a great many. 

Question. The white people of Madison County generally have arms in their houses, 
have they not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Do they generally carry arms upon their persons so far as your knowledge 
extends ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there is a certain class of them do; I think the young men do. 

Question. Do they generally go armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they generally go armed. 

Question. You may proceed with the next case. 

Answer. No. 16, class second, 1869, [see Appendix,]is the case of Jack White, who 

makes affidavit September 20, 1869, in regard to disguised men entering his house 
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forcibly on the night of August 31, 1869, taking his pistol, maltreating Tom Hawkins, 
d&c. 

Question. In this connection, I would like to inquire of you, general, whether, so far 
as your information extends, these negroes who were thus deprived of their arms ever 
obtained any legal redress in the courts, or recovered their arms or compensation for 
their value 


Answer. No, sir; I do not know of an instance in which they did. 
By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. As these parties were identified by the negroes in some of the instances in 
the affidavits which you have submitted, was there any cause why they did not obtain 
a remuneration for them except the inefficiency of the officers? 

Answer. That I do not know. Isimply turned over these statements when they were 
made to me to the sheriff, and directed the people when they applied to me to go to 
the State officers, saying that the State officers were the proper ones from whom to 
seek redress. I did that in every instance. Frequently I saw the sheriffs and other 
officers, and asked them if they would look into these things. . 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Does your information enable you to state to the committee what was done 
by these bands of disguised men with these arms; whether they appropriated them 
to their personal use or destroyed them, or stored them away ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not know. Reliable information of that character is very dif- 
ficult to obtain. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Is it your information that in most instances these arms were taken by dis- 
guised men ? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Ce What was the pretext generally assigned for taking them from the ne- 
Toes 

Answer. I do not know that I ever heard any reasons given. They just possessed 
themselves of them. They did not want the negroes to have them. 

Question. Prqaceed with your statement of cases. | 

Answer. The next case is No. 17, class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] and is an appli- 
cation for troops from thirty-three citizens of Vienna, who desire military protection for 
themselves and their property. Nearly all of them are members of the democratic 

arty. 
‘ Question. Did I understand you to say that the subscribers to that paper were white 
men and democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a great majority of them were democrats; that I took occasion to 
find out; indeed, they informed me so. 

Question. What action was taken by you on that application ? 

Answer. I sent troops to them, and they remained there and produced a good effect 
in that county. We have had no trouble there since. 

Question. Does Marshall County adjoin Madison ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Go on with your statement. 

Answer. The next case, No. 18, class second, 1869, [see Appendix,] is an application, 
September 20, 1869, from several gentlemen at Terrapin Creck, Cleburne County, in- 
cluding W. R. Hunnicutt, judge of probate, asking a change of troops, and that they 
be brought from Edwardsville to Cross Plains, in Calhoun County, in that neighbor- 
hood. Cross Plainsis only a mile and a half from Patona. The troops were with- 
drawn and sent to that place. 7 

Question. Do you know the character of the signers of that application? 

Answer. No, sir, | 

Question. It was indorsed by Judge Hannicutt ? 

Answer. It was indorsed by the civil officers, and that induced me to act. 

The next case, No. 19, class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is aletter of Robert Fearn, 
a gentleman well known in Huntsville, he is a planter, requesting military protection 
for the Vienna district. This refers to the former application. That was followed by 
a person who came in and confirmed the whole thing; though Mr. Fearn’s statement. 
would have been sufficient for me. He is a gentleman of high social prominence and 
an old resident of Madison County. He has a large place which he plants, nearly op- 
posite to Guutersville, on the Tennessee River. 

Qttestion. What was his political status? 

Answer. He is a democrat, and always has been. I sent the troops, and went up 
there to look into the condition of things. It was very bad, indeed. There had been 
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a round-robin signed by a great many white men in the county, and among them some 
prominent ones, directing every negro. to leave that section. The crops were in such 
condition that if protection had not been given they would not have gathered a parti- 
cle. Isent the troops up, and located them on Mr. Fearn’s plantation. It has been 
entirely peaceable from that day to this. 

Question. Was that in Madison County? 

Answer. No, sir; in Marshall. Mr. Fearn adds (as he says) his own request to that 
of the gentlemen from Vienna. 


By Mr. BLair: 


Question. Did you ever hear who were the signers of this round-robin ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the men were well known. Some were prominent men in their 
locality. They had just got tired of the negroes, and wanted then all to leave. 

Question. Was it a strong organization there? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think so. ‘They had a very erroneous idea and view of the 
military power, perhaps, and that, of course, produced a great effect. They did not 
know how far the military could go. An officer could have done almost anything, and 
a great majority of them there would have thought he was doing nothing but what he 
had aright to do; but the mere presence of the troops and the knowledge of what 
they might accomplish was the cause of inestimable good. It was cheerfully testified 
to by everybody up there.” _ 

The next case, No. 20, class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is that of John Leslie, who 
makes affidavit September 23, 1869,in regard to preaching being broken up by dis- 
guised men on the 4th of September, and his being shot at on the 13th, his house being 
forcibly entered, his wife struck, his son whipped, &c. : 

The next case, No. 21, class second, 1869, [see Appendix, ] is the affidavit of William 
Blair in regard to violence, whipping, cutting, &c., committed upon him by disguised 
men in Limestone County, Alabama, in December, 1868. 

Mr. BuckLEy. There is, attached to the testimony of Mr. Lakin, the affidavit of 
Eliza Jane Blair, a sister of William Blair, and this sub-committee have taken the 
testimony of Augusta Blair, his father, at Huntsville. - 

Answer. That case, No. 21, includes all that came to my knowledge in 1869, and I 
know nothing of what became of the majority of them. I turned them over to the 
civil authorities. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You may now take up your list for 1870. 

Answer. The cases for 1870, like those for 1869, comprise two classes, the first of which 
includes reports by officers under my command, with various documents appended; and 
the second class is composed of applications for military aid, affidavits, statements, &c., 
from civilians. 

No. 1, of class first, 1870, [see Appendix,] is a letter from myself to the assistant ad- 
jutant general of the Department of the South, January 12, 1870, forwarding docu- 
ments A, B, C, and D, regarding disturbances in Blount County, consisting of letters to 
me from Rev. A. S. Lakin, and letters to Mr. Lakin by Rev. A. B. Watson and Rev. T. 
W. White ; also, a letter to me from William Shapard, of Blount County. This gentle- 
man, Lakin, wrote also to General Sherman at the same time. I sent these papers on 
to General Terry. There were ho troops sent there. I examined into the matter as 
far asI could. I got some testimony in regard to Mr. Shapard, and I found that his 
statements were questionable; but I thought, on the whole, as it came from! so many 
sources, the troops had better go over there, but General Terry did not decide to send 
them. 


By Mr. BLair: 


Question. What do you know about Lakin? 

Answer. Very little. I have seen him several times. At first he came to see me, and 
I listened to his statement, as he was a clergyman. I began to inquire, and found the 
very moment I commenced to inquire that certain persons were violently opposed to 
him, and would listen to no good about him. People of his denomination spoke well 
of him, and I believe he maintained a fair standing, but I think there are people in 
Huntsville who detest him, and would not listen to anything good about him. I would 
credit his statements. I think he has had a great deal of trouble. I think, to come 
down to the absolute facts, that he has had a very hard, rough time of it. He has 
deen out preaching ; what he preaches or says Ido not know, but he has many and 
violent enemies. J have heard nothing against his standing as a minister, though I 
cried to find out whether he was a reliable and truthful man. Though his statement 
nay be decidedly colored, yet I believe him. I have not seen anything of him for a 
{ong while. He came last to tell me the story of the Ku-Klux baby; he was just going 
ou to appear before your committee in Washington at that time. . 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. As to his enemies in Huntsville, are they not political enemies? — 
Answer. Yes, sir; they are. Whether they would be enemies to him alone on that ac- 
count T do not know, but they are on the other side in politics. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Is it not a conflict between the North and South churches ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; unquestionably, the church difference has a great deal to do with 
it; and I think much of the trouble in the country is owing to the division of: the 
churches. I think these church people have a more intense hatred to each other than 
any other classes. 

Question. I see an allusion in there to the Church South by one of the parties who 
writes, and he attributes to the Church South a desire to take possession of their 
church ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 7 

Question. I do not see any allusion to politics in the letter; state whether all this 
business is not more a quarrel between the North and South Church than anything 
else ? 

Answer. No, sir; it never came to me in that shape; but my convictions are that that 
has a great deal to do with it. But I never bad any occasion to call in question any 
statement Mr. Lakin made. At first, I was disposed to listen to him, because the man 
had had, or professed to have had, so much actual experience, in consequence of his 
office ; he knows so much from what he has seen himself. He states that he has been 
driven away, his churches burned, and his school-houses burned, and he has been up 
among the people all the time; but he is so distasteful to the people at Huntsville, that 
I would hesitate long before I would believe everything that is said against him, be-. 
cause I know that they are violently prejudiced against him, and it has been all stirred 
up lately. They saw in the papers a statement of his testimony given at Washington, 
and it set everybody alive against him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Has not this prejudice principally arisen since he gave his testimony at 
Washington ? | 

Answer. Lately? Yes, sir; it has all revived. It did exist, but it had got quiet. It 
was known that he was going to leave and go North. 

Question. Was it known that he was a very earnest republican ? 

Answer. Decidedly so ; everybody knows it; he has no hesitancy about it. , He is said. 
to be an effective man before a negro audience. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. In his testimony he declared under oath that he took no part in politics 
whatever. | 

Answer. What did he consider taking part ? 

Mr. Buair. That is more than I can say. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You do not know of his making political speeches ? 

Answer. No, sir; but he is recognized by everybody as a very earnest republican. As 
these letters show, he was riding all through that country. I took care to inform my- 
self about that. I asked unprejudiced men if what he said was not correct ; if he was 
not to be relied upon. | 

The next case, No. 2, of class first, 1870, [see Appendix, J is a letter from myself to the 
assistant adjutant general, Department of the South, January 20, 1870, inclosing a 

etter from Circuit Judge Haralson, in which the judge requests the assistance of 
nited States troops for the civil officers in Blount County, Alabama, and states va-. 
ious facts in regard to the condition of affairs there. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 

Question. Huntsville is in his circuit, I believe ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Huntsville is in Judge Haralson’s judicial circuit. 

The next case, No. 3, class first, 1870, is a report, March 3, 1870, from Lieutenant P: 
J. Flood, in reference to disturbances in the neighborhood of Stevenson, Alabamaz,. 
jhat upon investigation he finds the chief cause to be a negro living with a white 
voman, but thinks it only a pretext for the disturbance. He gives a full report in 
eference to it. 

The next, No. 4, class first, 1870, is a report, March 5, 1870, from Lieutenant Charles 
Larkins, Second Infantry, on the state of affairs at Somerville, Morgan County, Ala- 
lama. 
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By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Did you make any further efforts to ascertain the true state of affairs in 
that county ? 

Answer. I did. I informed Governor Smith, who seemed to be ignorant of what was 
going on, that law was set at defiance. People came in with most exaggerated reports 
to Huntsville. There was nothing authorizing these people to call directly on the mili- 
lary. I sought the sheriff. The sheriff came up to me secretly and at night, and made 
the most extraordinary statement to me; he said he was going to suspend the func- 
tions of his office. 

Question. Had you reason to believe, from your subsequent investigation, that the 
cause of the disorders in that county arose from personal and family feuds ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I came to that conclusion, and that politics had little to do with it, 
though, strangely enough, certain people on one side were of one political complexion, 
and certain others on the other, but it was so mixed up that it was hard to tell. I 
thought no political cause appeared in it, but it was all personal; it had been going 
on for years. One man had been shot a long, long time ago by one side, and these par- 
ties were watching each other all the time. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was not Judge Charlton a very active republican ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : | 

Question. Hud he not been foreman of a Federal grand jury and taken a very active 
part in bringing these lawless men to justice? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he had. 

Question. Had he not also been very earnest in putting down these disguised bands 
known as Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had he not even assisted in forming an anti-Ku-Klux party? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was called the anti-Ku-Klux party. ; 3 : 

Question. Had not these things made him very obnoxious to the democrats or con- 
servatives up in that part of the country ? 

_ Answer. Yes, sir; they had; but he was generally regarded as a good man by every- 
body. | | 

Question. He had been probate judge ? 

Answer. He had been a probate judge. He came to see me himself while he was fore- 
man of the grand jury, and asked for my papers in connection with the Ford case and 
Dean Reynolds case. . 

Question. Was it not supposed, at the time of his assassination, that that was due, in 
a2 great measure, to his active efforts as foreman of the grand jury to bring the mem- 
bers of these disguised bands to justice? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard that stated several times. | 

Question. 1f none of the committee have further questions to ask in relation to that 
report you may proceed to the next case. _ 

Answer. The next, No. 5, class first, 1870, is my own report, March 30, 1870, to the 
headquarters of the department, in regard to affairs at Jacksonville, Alabama. | 

No. 6, class first, 1870, is a report, April 18, 1870, of First Lieutenant Charles Har- 
kins, Second Infantry, in regard to the murder of Mr. Samuel Boyd, solicitor of Greene 
County, Alabama, to which are appended statements of the sheriff, tax assessor, and 
others. - 

No. 7, class first, 1870, is a report, April 21, 1870, of Mr. Harkins, on the causes of the 
disturbances at Eutaw and the vicinity. 

Question. Does that relate to the riot of 1870? 

Answer. No, sir; that was at Eutaw, in Greene County; it was after that. 

Question. Does it relate to Boyd’s murder? 

Answer. No, sir; it was about some rumor that they were going to have the town 
burned, and various other matters. 

The next, No. 8, class first, 1870, is a report, June 29, 1870, of Captain George H. Mc- 
Loughlin, Second Infantry, in regard to disturbances at Stevenson, &c., stating that 
he had notified the sheriff of the county and the mayor of his arrival and his readiness 
to proceed to Bridgeport. Stevenson was, for a long time, a troublesome and disorderly 
place, but it has been quiet now for a good while. 

The next, No. 9, class first, 1870, is a report from Lieutenant M. Frank Gallagher, 
July 12, 1870, concerning disturbances at Ashville, Saint Clair County, Alabama, and 
to it is attached an affidavit of Charles A. Ritchey. This is an official report, and a 
matter that caused a great deal of trouble one way and another. I found that there 
were parties there armed against each other. The people there had attacked a man 
named Spridgfield, whd, with his friends, were in a house, and there was a regulat 
siege.. The report explains it very fully. I sent troops down there. But it is proper 
to state, in this connection, that an examination was made by the civil authorities 
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there; and a very different statement of affairs was made and published in the paper 
by some man—I forget his name—that gave the other side of this story. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you hear that Mr. Springfield was afterwards wounded in the arm ? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. And that he was obliged to leave the county ? 

Answer. I did. I saw him. .. 

Question. Did you hear that he was shot in a buggy, his wife by his side ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard that. 

Question. Did you understand that he was the deputy marshal taking the census of 
Saint Clair County ? | 

Answer. No, sir; he says, ‘‘ The United States assistant marshal told me it was unsafe 
for me to take the census.” 

Question. Did you hear that Mr. Springfield was the man appointed United States 
marshal for the northern district ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know thai fact. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Was Mr. Springfield a native of the South ? 
Answer. Yes, sit, 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. He had been a republican member of the Alabama.legislature, had he not? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. And had been in the Union Army? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was the statement that you refer to, giving the other view of the case, 
published in a democratic paper ? : | 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was published in all the papers. It was certainly published in 
the democratic papers everywhere through the State; and I think it was published in 
the Advocate, of Huntsville, though I am not certain. : 

Question. Have you any other information in regard to the facts reported by Lieu- 
tenant Gallagher tending to show whether his conclusions were correct? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have the report of the officer whom I sent there in charge of the 
troops, Lieutenant McLoughlin, which I will submit to you presently, on the state of 
affairs in Saint Clair County; it is No. 12; he made several reports. 

The next case, No. 10, July 20, 1870, is a report of Captain McLoughlin in regard to 
affairs in Stevenson. It ought to be considered with the others from Stevenson. In 
it he states concerning outrages on John McManman. I turned that over to the civil 
authorities there; I do not know what was done with it. | 

No. 11 is also a report from Captain McLoughlin, July 31, 1870, in which he states 
that his camp at Ashville was fired on, and an attempt made to capture his guard ; 
that there is only mob law in the county, and he appends the affidavit of a Union 
soldier, Colomay Smith, who has taken refuge in his camp for protection, having been 
hunted out because he was a Union soldier. ? 

No. 12 is another report from Captain McLoughlin, of which I spoke a few moments 
since, regarding the state of affairs at Ashville, Alabama. To it are appended a letter 
from Judge De Berry, requesting that the town of Ashville be placed under martial 
law, and an affidavit of Wm. Starkey, detailing a Ku-Klux outrage upon himself. 
There is an instance of a civil officer making such an application as I have mentioned. 
He was a judge of the probate court. I wrote to Captain McLoughlin immediately, 
forbidding him to take action on the communication, and informed him that he had 
no right to consider such a request. I was at Patona at that time in compliance with 
the request of the governor, while the investigation of the murder there was going on. 
I replied to Captain McLoughlin when he forwarded to me this request of Judge De 
Berry, as stated. I directed this officer to confine himself to the orders he well under- 
stood, and if he found that the civil officer could uot keep order, to assist him as a 
posse in making arrests, but no more. Quiet was restored. 

' No. 13 is Captain McLoughlin’s report relative to the state of affairs in Saint Clair 
County, Alabama. | 

No. 14 is his report of August 15, 1870, from Asbville, Saint Clair County, that Cap- 
tain Springfield was wounded whils coming to town, by a party in ambush; requesting 
p doctor to be sent to him immediately, in case of accident; as his men were scouring 
the woods. I believe these papers are all I have in regard to that affair. | 

Thé next, No. 15, class first, 1870, is rather a lengthy report, August 20, 1870, of an- 

ther officer, Lieutenant John C. Bateman, who was sent to Courtland, where there 
vere disturbances. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question.. Courtland, in Lawrence County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is in Lawrence County. He gives an account of a fight between 
negroes and disguised men at Courtland, and appends a statement of W. W. Baker, 
notary public and justice of the peace, and a statement of C. H. Foster, of J. C. Baker, 
of John Phelan, and of C. J. Simmons, with a diagram of the scene of action. That 
really was one of the most complete instances where the people took up the case and 
assisted the officers of the law. It was not necessary for me to send soldiers. The 
fact that these negroes succeeded in killing one of the disguised men elated them, and 
they have had no trouble since, I think. 

No. 16 is a report of Captain McLoughlin, August 28, 1870, in regard to the murder 
of Mr. Frank Harrison, a citizen of Ferryville, Saint Clair County, and the supposed 
reason for his assassination. I was at Patona at the time, and sent word to headquar- 
ters that additional troops were needed there, and asked that a company be sent. This 
was done at once. 

No. 17 is a report from Lieutenant Bateman, at Fayetteville, October 24, 1870, in 
regard to Ku-Klux depredations in F ayette County, and the organization of a counter 
party styling themselves “ Mossbacks,” and their encounters. 

I have one paper here, No. 18, which is another report from Lieutenant Bateman, 
dated October 30, 1870, of his operations j in capturing Ku-Klux, while aiding the sheriff. 
An affidavit by the sheriff is attached. He details the arrest and confessions of six of 
the Ku-Klux Klan and their captain, and sends two of the uniforms, and states that 
process could not be issued there. 

No. 19 is another report from Captain McLoughlin, Ashville, Saint Clair County, 
November 20, 1870, in which he states that Jesse Ingram was driven from his house on 
the 14th, went to Springville, and swore warrants out against some of the parties; 
some lived in Springville. Upon seeing Ingram, fired at him , Shooting him pretty 
etiectually. They were turned loose, as there were no witnesses against them. That 
concludes the first series of the documents of 1870, consisting of reports by officers in 
the military service, with documents appended to those reports. 

[The committee having taken a recess of one hour for dinner, the examination of 
General Crawford was resumed. ] 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You may proceed, general, with the statement of cases upon which you 
were engaged before the recess. 

Answer. 1 now come to class second, of 1870, of documents which consist of applica- 
tions from civilians for military aid, affidavits, statements, &c. 

No. 1 is a letter from Judge Haralson, January 8, 1870, applying for troops to be sent 
to De Kalb County to report to the sheriff, and assist him in enforcing the laws. I 
sent them, but I do not know what they did. Ihave previously submitted, in connec- 
tion with document No. 2, of class first, 1870, a communication from Judge Haralson 
‘in regard to affairs in Blount County, in whieh he requests troops. 

No. 2, class second, 1870, is an anonymous letter, referred to me by Governor Smith, 
and to which I did not pay any attention. It is signed “ Many Citizens,” and though 
it has some strange statements, and contained many curious things, using the names 
of a great many people, there was no respectable name attached to it, and I never took 
any notice of it. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think that ought to be received as evidence, and you need 
not subinit it. 

The Wirness. No. 3 is an affidavit of Samuel Lawlor, also of Robert Barbee, February 
26, 1870, concerning Ku-Klux outrages in Averyville near Stevenson, Jackson County. 
Troops were sent there and staid till thin gs became quiet; after that they were then 
withdrawn. 

No. 4 is another anonymous communication, February 26, 1870, in regard to Ku-Klux 
outrages, and asking for guard or arms andammunition. I did not pay much attention 
to that, for I had already ordered troops there. The paper is not signed by any name ; 
it is merely “Citizen.” He says his son-in-law is a wounded man. 

The CHALRMAN. You may omit that. 

The Witness. No. 5 is an affidavit of Frank Bell, February 28, 1870, in eeeeie to Ku- 
Klux violence at his house on the plantation of Mr. Frank Bell, "Madison County. 

No. 6 is an affidavit of James Bell and Joshua Harris, February 28, 1870, detailing 
outrages on the plantation of Houston Bell, on the Whitesburgh pike, Madison County, 
Ali vbama. 

No. 7 is a report by H. G. Thomas, sheriff of Morgan County, March 31, 1870, that 
the disturbance in that county is unsettled; that he is unable to preserve order ; ; anc 
that he is obliged to resign, or at least suspend business for the present. This papel 
is one to which I desire to draw the attention of the committee. I think that applica 
tion a very remarkable paper. At that time these people were out and regularly armec 
against each other in two parties. The sheriff could not and did not do anything. 
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No. 8 is a letter from the Hon. Charles Hays, June 24, 1870, concerning outrages in 
Sumter, Greene, and the adjoining counties, and urging me to keep troops in Eutaw 
after the election, to send a company to Livingston, Sumter County. I endeavored to 
keep troops there, because I have thonght ever since I have been in the State that that 
was where they ought to be; that they ought.to be in Greene and those border coun- 
ties. I referred this letter to the commanding general of the department for his action, 
and troops were kept there until after the election of 1870, I think. 

No. 9 is a letter of Judge De Berry, the probate judge of Saint Clair County, from 
Ashville, July 10, 1870, requesting that troops be sent to that county at once for their 
protection. That was on account of the general troubles and difficulties there. Isent 
the troops there and things quieted down. 

No. 10 is a letter from Mr. E. G. Barney, general superintendent of the Selma, Rome 
and Dalton Railroad, dated Patona, Alabama, July 12, 1870, asking for a force of at 
least one hundred men, to be sent there at once, in consequence of the disorders, stating 
the hanging of a Mr. Luke, teaching a negro school; also of two negro men, at same 
time and place, two others being shot dead. He says that the State officers are power- 
less. I sent troops immediately. | 

No. 11 is an application, of the same date, from W.S. McElwain, general freight 
agent, at the same place, on the same subject. 

No. 12 is an affidavit of John McManman, taken by Judge Lewis M. Douglass, pro- 
bate judge of Madison County, concerning the outrage on McManman, on the night of 
the 12th of July, near Scottsborough, Jackson County, Alabama. . 

No. 13 is a statement of A. D. Bailey, July 19, 1870, with accompanying statements 
of C. I. Sharpe and E. L. Hesterby, concerning a massacre at Cross Plains, Alabama, 
on the night of Sunday, July 10. Mr. Bailey is a school-teacher there , a man of some 
local importance, I believe. 


By Mn BUCKLEY: 


Question. Were you present at the investigation of that case? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Iwas. I did not enter the court-room at any time, but I was at 
Patona. 

No. 14 is a communication of 8. Crawford, the mayor of Stevenson, Alabama, to me, 
December 2, 1870, referring to the disturbances there. This was sent when I was not 
at my headquarters, and it, was forwarded to the headquarters of the Department of 
the South. Upon it J. H. Taylor, assistant adjutant general, puts the following in- 
dorsement: ‘‘The time has arrived when Alabama should be able to enforce her own 
laws, and protect her citizens without reference to the military force of the United 
‘States. The troops applied for will not be furnished. By order of Brigadier General 
Terry.” 

Guest: How did he.know the time had arrived, and what became of that paper? 

Answer. I understood that Governor Smith forwarded that paper with that indorse- 
ment to the War Department. 

Here is No. 15, class second, an affidavit, October 15, 1870, of Lucinda Ford, concérn- 
ing a Ku-Klux outrage upon herself and family, on the plantation of William Saunders, 
in Madison County, Alabama. It was taken before James H. Bone, clerk of the circuit’ 
court. 

No. 16 is a letter to me from D. Li. Dalton, the governor’s secretary, October 15, 1870, 
forwarding a letter from W. B. Bowen, dated Tuskegee, Alabama, October 13. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Is Mr. Bowen the postmaster at Tuskegee ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It is in relation to some firing upon a colored congregation. That 
completes the series of class second, 1870. Here are some of the telegrams which I 
have received, and which I will submit. Ido not think the set is entirely complete. 
I submit them in connection with the documents which I have already laid before the 
committee. [Telegrams, eleven in number, submitted by the witness, will be found 
printed in the Appendix to his testimony at the end of the documents previously re- 
ferred to, class second, of 1870.] The last telegram, you will observe, is from Governor 
Lindsay ; it was sent on to General Terry and complied with. I have here an affidavit 
by Wilie McGregor, dated the 18th of May, 1871, which I received, and which I also 
submit. [Said affidavit will be found in the Appendix to the testimony of this wit- 
ness, printed after the telegrams aforementioned. | 

Question. Did I understand you to say that some time ago, or after it became gene- 
rally known that you would not comply with any applications for troops unless the 
application was made by the civil officers, people ceased to make reports to you of 
outrages? — : 

Answer. Yes, sir; they have generally ceased to report thein to me. 

Question. The list you have furnished the committee to-day embraces, then, only such 
cases as have been reported to you by your subordinates, and by civil officers, and 
from eivilians ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it within your knowledge that a great many cases of lawlessness and 
outrage have occurred in Alabama which are not embraced in the lists you have 
furnished ? 

Answer. It has been so stated tome. I have heird it so stated. . 

Question. From your information, in what parts of the State do disturbances princi- 
pally exist now, and what seem to be their character ? 

Answer. I think there has been a very great improvement in things in Alabama—a 
very perceptible improvement, during the period of time that I have been in this State. 
I mean to say that the passage of time has improved the condition of things very per- 
ceptibly. I think it has been going on for a long time. The fact is that there are cer- 
tain portions of the State, certain counties, where these disturbances take place more 
frequently than in others, (and it is these disturbances, in these counties, that give an 
idea of a disordered condition of affairs in the State;) but I think that the State of 
Alabama is one of the very best of the reconstructed States, as far as I know. I 
think there has been a very great and material improvement. Matters in North Ala- 
bama are quiet, and have been so for many months, as far as I know. 

Question. My question was, in what parts of the State do disturbances principally 
exist now ? | 

Answer. I was about to answer. I think the counties of Fayette, of Pickens, of 
Sumter, of -Greene, and of Choctaw are the most troublesome. The western counties 
of Alabama are the most disturbed of all. We have but little disturbance now in 
North Alabama, and none that I hear of in the South ag all. 

Question. Do you hear of any in Coosa and Tallapoosa Counties? 

Answer. No, sir; I never hear of any there at all. Of course I heard of the disturb- 
ances that were there not very long ago, when they took place, but they were never 
brought directly to me. | 

Question. What is the character of the disturbances that are said to prevail in the 
western counties which yon have named ? 

Answer. Well, the troubles with the negroes principally, interference with them. 

Question. Committed by bands of disguised men ? 

Answer. By disguised men sometimes, and by others, too, who were not disguised. 

Question. As a general rule, what has been the disposition of the communities in 
which the outrages you have detailed have been committed, to bring their authors to 
justice, and to prevent their recurrence ? 

Answer. 1 think, as a general rule, the sentiment of the best men in the different 
counties has been to bring these mento justice. I think that all prefer that; they all 
say so; all that Ihave talked to do, and I have talked with the prominent men of 
both political sentiments. I think that is the desire. They all say so, at least; but I 
know that crimes have been committed in which there has been no effort to bring men 
to justice at all. 

Question. I desire to have your opinion on this question. If the good men of the 
community in which these disturbances exist were to combine earnestly together to 
prevent them, to put a stop to them, isit your opmion that they could accomplish it ? 

Answer. I think so decidedly now, and have always thought so. 

Question. So far as your information goes, have respectable men, men of property in 
the community, been engaged in these disturbances ? 

Answer. Not atall. I had heard that they had been, and I took every occasion I 
could to find out, if possible, but I have never been able to find it out. y mean land- 
holders, the men who give tone to society, considered as a class. They would say that 
this was all wrong, and in a mild way deprecate it, yet they would not take any 
trouble to give help in finding out these men. They did not think it was their affair. 
They have often said to me that all the offices were in the hands of the republicans; 
let them preserve the peace; it was their business. 

Question. They did not seem to think it was any concern of their own ? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. Buain: 


Question. Did they not say that they were themselves under disabilities ? 
Answer. They so said; many of them. 
' Question. And as banned by the Government itself, of course were not called upon to 
elp it? | 
Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard that a great many times at a great many places. 


By the CuarrMan: 


Question. Did they make their disabilities a plea why they should not assist in pre- 
serving the peace? | 

Answer. Often; but they would not state it as a reason. I would talk to them and 
say, ‘You could put this down if you chose to.” I invariably tried to argue with 
these gentlemen that this thing was a machinery that would work back upon them- 
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selves if they did not stop it. I believe they are to-day more inclined to take that 
view of it, and to put it down, than ever before. I have heard gentlemen in the streets 
of Huntsville, young gentlemen whom I did not think, two years ago, would have ex- 
pressed any dislike to this thing, or reprobation of it, say they would be willing to 
shoot upon disguised men that came into the streets. I heard a young gentleman say 
that, a son of one of the first people. 

“Question. Has not this reaction of public sentiment proceeded in a great measure 
from the loss of labor they are sensible they are sustaining in consequence of the in- 
timidation of the negroes, and is it not a fact that the negroes have left these disturbed 
localities in considerable numbers, so much so that the planters are becoming alarmed 
lest there will be a scarcity of labor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. In some localities that has been the case. I do not 
think that the planter has any antagonism to the negro at all; I think he wants his 
labor. I think itis a class of white men, not possessed of wealth or.real estate, that 
exists in Alabama, many of them in the mountains, that is hostile to the negro. Those 
people see him on the rich lands and possessed of politicak privileges, which increases 
the old jealousy, and they know that if they can get rid of the negro, have him col- 
onized for instance, it will be better for them both on the point of association and the 
division of political rights. I believe that the planter has no antagonism whatever 
to the negro; he wants his labor. | 
_ Question. Do you not think that the planters have consented thus far that this state 
of things should be allowed tosucceed, for the purpose of deterring the negro from ex- 
ercising y his privilege of voting; do you not think that they were willing “that the ne- 
groes should be Ku-Kluxed far enough to make them democrats. 

Answer. That would be merely a matter of speculation. I have no evidence upon 
which to say that; on the contrary, in talking to them about that, I never heard one of 
them say that he objected to the voting of the negroes. Many believe that if the 
question was put to the people of Alabama to-day, they would not deprive the negro of 
the right of voting. I think they would lke to control him, and I think they look for- 
ward to the time when he will vote in their interest, but I do not think that they now 
want to take the vote away from him by violence. 

Question. Do you not think that many outrages have been committed in order to pre- 
vent the negroes from voting the republican ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so, inmany cases. That is my conviction. I'think that in 
those counties I have mentioned that is so, though I could not prove it. [I have known 
instances—instances have been related to me—where colored men have been kept away 
from the polls. There is no question about that. 

Question. Do you not think that a duress has been exercised over the negro by the, 
planter by threats of turning him off from the plantation unless he voted in accord- 
ance with the land-owner ? 

Answer. I did think so, but, on inquiring into that matter, especially of these men at 
Huntsville, with whom I have associated more than any others in that respect, they 
told me, no. I think the planters generally decline to give the negro any advice ; the 
negroes have told me so., I think in certain places in the State this low class of white 
men, and sometimes these young, wild fellows, of good connection, have kept the negro 
from voting; I do not think the land- owner, the’ general planter, cares much whether 
the negro votes or not. The planters look "forward, and hope to get him to vote on 
their side and in their interest. 

Question. So far as your observation has extended, is there any discrimination made 
on account of color or political opinion in the administration of justice ? 

Answer. In reference to that I have but little information. I know nothing about 
the operations of the State courts—I have never followed them— but of the United 
States courts I do; I have followed them somewhat. 

Question. Let: me ask this question, which will bring what I want directly to a point. 
What instances have occurred in which negroes or white men have been visited by the 
Ku-Klux, and the authors of the outrage have been brought to conviction and punish- 
ment? Do you know of any such cases ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not. 

Question. Do you think that it is possible that such a state of things could exist in 
ae poummnty if public sentiment was in earnest in putting down outrages of this 
kind 

ae No, sir; I think that the juries have most of them been drawn from 
hostile communities ; Lthink that there is no question about the sort of men that 
go upon them, and it is very difficult to get a grand jury to indict these men; that 
has been the constant complaint, and if indictments are found, it is very difficult to 
get a petit jury to convict. 

Question. What is your opinion as to the adequacy of the military force under your 
control, for properly preserving the peace of the State in these disturbed regions at 
this time ? 

Answer. Just at this present time I do not think there is necessity for a large body 
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of troops in Alabama. But upon the approach of the election, I do think troops are nec- 
essary 1n certain sections, in order to preserve the peace and to give the people, espe- 
cially the colored voters, protection. There are some parts of the State where I think 
it is absolutely necessary, but not in all. 

Question. Will you give the committee the reasons for this opinion which you now 
express ? 

Answer. In regard to the troops being necessary ? 

Question. Yes, 1 sir; in view of the election next year. 

Answer. I think there are certain portions of the State that have been and are now 
disorderly. The negroes are there in large numbers, especially in those counties that 
I have mentioned—Gr eene, Sumter, Pickens, and Choctaw; and Ido not believe and 
never have believed that at the last election there was a fair opportunity for the negro 
to poll his vote in those counties. On the election day I commanded all the troops in 
the State, and received telegrams from every part, and though the election was re- 
markably quiet, yet the change of the vote in some of these counties seemed almost 
miraculous. Greene, which had given 3,500 for the republican candidate—was it not, 
Mr. Buckley ? 

Mr. BucKLEY. About 2,700. 

The WitTNnEss.. About 2, 700 majority for the republican candidate, to the utter aston- 
ishment of all who were ‘awaiting election returns, gave forty-five democratic major- 


ity. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Is it possible to account for that result upon any other theory than that 
the colored people were deterred from expressing their opinions at the polls? 

Answer. That is the natural and only sensible inference, though I have never seen 
anything which would prove or substantiate that in a court. 

Question. And you argue from your past experience that in the future it will be nec- 
essary to have troops in the State for the purpose of seeing that all men are allowed 
to express their opinions at the polls? 

Answer. Well, I would hardly like to say that, because the great proportion of Ala- 
bama, I think, is now quiet, and I believe there would generally be a fair election ; 
but I think at certain points—— 

Question. I refer to the disturbed districts. 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think decidedly that troops would be needed in that district. I 
think it is the fourth eae district of savamae Hays’s district. 


By Mr. Buckley 


Question. What, in your opinion, general, has been the effect of the presence and ac- 
tion of the military in Alabama ? | | 

Answer. I think it has been tranquillizing and good. I think that in certain parts of 
the State the mere presence of the troops—the mere fact of their being there—has 
tended to repress the people inclined to lawlessness, and give encouragement to other 
persons there, and the negroes especially, to exercise the new rights conferred upon 
them. i 

Question. Do you have this opinion upon petitions received from citizens in different 
counties of the State, or from the manner in which troops are welcomed as they are 
sent to the different points in the State ? 

Answer. From both. Matters have changed very much since I came in. I find now, 
in sending troops, that almost everybody is glad to have the United States troops 
come. The men who were on the confederate side during the war are kind to our men, 
and officers in several parts of the State have been most kindly treated. At: ‘Tuskegee 
our officers were gladly welcomed. They say, of course, if they must have troops, they 
prefer the best they can get, the organized force. 

' Question. Have you ever had applications for troops from the city of Selma? 

Answer, Yes, sir; last winter I had an application from some of the very best men 
there. I sent down a force from Patona immediately. There seemed to be a very bad 
state of things there. This officer told me he was received most kindly. Passing there 
the other day, some gentlemen referred to it, and said to me how glad they were to re- 
ceive them; how important their action was. 

Question. Then you think the troops have acted as conservators of the peace? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as conservators of the peace alone. 

Question. How much truthfulness is there in the clamor which is made throughout 
the press that the troops are here for the purpose of oppressing the people, and depriv- 
ing them of any portion of their rights ? 

Answer. I have never been able to take that view of it at all; never for a moment. 
I do not think any action of the troops—certainly not since I have been in Alabama— 
will support that argument a moment. 

Question. Yet you have seen the charges made in the newspapers, have you not ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 
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Question. Are the troops now located, and have they generally been located, in dis- 
turbed portions of the State ? 

Answer. No, sir; not always. In this district we have heen speaking of, in replying 
to the question of Mr. Pratt, there are no troops; there is not a soldier in the whole 
district. There are some in "Mississippi, at Aberdeen, and one or two other places along 
the line, but not in Alabama. 

Question. Is it not quiet in North Alabama? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so far as my knowledge goes. 

Question. Is the necessity for troops there as great as in West Alabama ? 

Answer. I know of no necessity for troops in North Alabama atall. | 

Question. Do you think it would tend to peace and good order to have them trans- 
ported from that place to the western portion of the State? 

Answer. I think so. I would like to say there is but one company. I have but fif- 
teen men for duty at Huntsville; but I believe, so far as I know the sentiment of that: 
section of the State, that they are decidedly in ’ favor of law and peace and order, and 
the punishment of crime by law. 

Question. That sentiment is increasing and growing stronger ? 

Answer. Decidedly so. 

Question. Have you, in the discharge of your gues found it necessary to recommend 
the presence of troops in certain points in this State ? 

Answer. I have, sir. I made an earnest recommendation that troops should be sent 
to the town of Eutaw, and permanently kept there; that I thought that the comple- 
tion of the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad, and the easy communication of Tusca- 
loosa and Livingston, would answer rall purposes. 

Question. Were troops sent in accordance with your recommendation ? 

Answer. They have not been, yet. 

Question. From your knowledge of the public sentimént in Alabania, and the feeling 
of the people here, do you think that a republican can advocate his principles publicly 
all over the State without any apprehension of personal violence or injury ? 

Answer. I think he can do it now a great deal better than he ever could before. I 
think in some parts of the State he could do it without the least hesitancy ; they would 
all listen to him; but I think that in other portions of the State there would be alittle 
hesitancy, if not open opposition. 

Question. Did you hear the speeches at Eutaw last year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard them all. 

Question. Did you hear anything inflammatory or exciting, disturbing the citizens? 

Answer. The tone of all the speeches I heard wag the reverse. JI heard General 
Warner and Governor Parsons, and their tone was entirely to the contrary ; their 
speeches were exceedingly conciliatory and judicious. 

Question. Some witnesses have expressed the view that had it not been for that riot, 
Governor Lindsay would hdve carried the county by about five hundred democratic 
majority. Are you of that opinion ? 

Answer. No, sir; not all. Ido not see how they argue in that way. 

Question. Of course you heard exhaustively of that aftair ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was present. There was a large number of negroes at that meet- 
ing. I did not often go to these political meetings. 

Question. Politicians are in the habit of speaking of troops being quartered on com- 
munities, aud the people’s action being controlled by bayonets at their throats. Will 
you please explain all that is done when troops are sent to localities on the request of 
the civil officers? 

Answer. At the request of the civil officers, I have generally issued an order and the 
troops have started. They come to the place, and take their position. It has been a 
complaint, constantly made to me by the officers, that when they arrive they find no- 
body. <A sheriff sometimes comes, but very often does not come. They generally send 
and inform him that they are there. In almost every instance, they stay there, and it 
is just a mere moral effect produced by their presence. The people whose applications 
bring them there do not often appear. Officers have frequently complained that they 
find nobody to show them any attention. I presume it is on account of the feeling 
which the civil officers have, not wanting to identify themselves with the troops right 
away, lest they might get the credit of “having brought them there, but occasionally 
some one comes and makes his appearance in the camp; very frequently it is the gen- 
tleman on whose place they are camped. Very often it is a democrat; he tells them 
that he is glad to see them come; that he does not know the necessity for their coming, 
but if they must have troops there, they would rather have United States troops than 
any others, and- then he would show them some better place tocamp. I know in 
‘Livingston, when our troops went there, they did not meet the sheriff or any civil 
officer. Mr. Hale took them to his place, where they staid. I have been struck by 
this fact, that wherever I have had troops stationed, when I came to take them away 
the people generally wanted them to stay. 

Question. You do not mean to say that the democrats wanted them to stay ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; both sides; the men spend money, and they have found that the 
troops were not used, except in the most legitimate way, as preservers of peace antl 
order. They saw there was no ground of complaint against them; that they were as 
much their friends as of anybody else. It is fair to say that many of the soldiers 
are democrats, if they have any politics. They dislike the negroes, and have no affilia- 
tion with them. 

Question. So that there is no foundation for this allegation that the troops are quar- 
tered upon any community ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or that the action of the community is controlled by bayonets ? 

Answer. No, sir. I think that is so far from being the fact, that, as a general thing, 
the people of this State and all other Southern States, where 1 have been, would rather 
see the troops go away because the very fact of their being here addresses itself to 
them as an evidence that they are here to keep them in order; but as they are finding 
out that they are simply to control the lawless, and prevent the bad from committing 
violence, the people have ceased to have any such opinion about it. I don’t think the 
people of Huntsville to-day would willingly see the troops removed, and I have been 
with them a long while, and have considerable attachment for them. I speak of the 
community generally—the citizens of the town. 

Question. Have your troops ever been used for any other purpose in Alabama than as 
conservators of. the peace ? . 

Answer. Never, on any occasion, have they been used for any other purpose. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. You spoke of a large republican majority that there was in Greene County— 
2,700. 

” Answer. Yes, sir, between two and three thousand. | 
Question. Were you aware of the fact that the democratic vote was much larger at 
the last election, and that that was one of the causes of the reduction of the radical 

vote in Greene County ? 

Answer. No, general, I was not aware of that. I never gave any particular attention 
to it. That is merely what I have heard; it struck everybody as very remarkable. 

Question. That is a fact that was in testimony, that the democratic vote was much 
larger at the last election in Greene County than it had been previously, and that the 
diminution of the radical vote was to a certain extent accounted for by it; and the tes- 
timony spoken of by Mr. Buckley, in which the opinion was expressed that but for that 
riot which inflamed the negroes and brought them out, the democratic vote would have 
been still larger, is the explanation that was offered. 

Answer. Which excited the negroes and brought them out to vote? 

Question. Was there not hostility to the democrats by reason of this riot ? 

Answer. I never heard of that before. 

Question. You have been asked the question if the good men of the community had 
set their faces agrinst these disturbances, in different sections of the State, could they 
not have controlled and put a stop to them, and you have expressed an opinion that 
they could? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. I will ask you whether if the officers of the law had been efficient, if they had 
been fairly elected, instead of being thrust upon the: people by an act of Congress; and 
had enjoyed the confidence of the community, they would not have been much more | 
efficient in preserving the peace? 

Answer. 1 think there is no question about that; Ido not make any decision in my 
mind in regard to the specific points in that question, because these are subjects 
upon which I ought not to decide, but I am of the conviction that if the civil officers, 
from proper reasons, had enjoyed the confidence of the community, they would have 
been far more efficient, and there would have been less of these troubles. 

Question. They were in great part utterly inefficient ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so. The great majority with whom I had to deal were 
inefficient men. When I would answer their call for troops, they would get behind the 
troops when they got there, expecting them to do their duty for them; that was what 
rendered me so cautious. 

- Question. You have expressed the opinion that the portion of the State in which there 
was the greatest hostility to the negro was the mountain region ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think so; particularly that class that live in what they call the 
beats, and in the mountain region generally. 

Question. Were these people generally Union men during the war? 

Answer. That Ido not know. Ido not know of what politics the men were in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 

Question. Do you know, as a matger of history, for instance, that we enlisted large 
bodies of men in North Alabama? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. You know, as a matter of history, that in the early part of the war, and be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, Northern Alabama was almost unanimously for the 
Union? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 

Question. There were very few exceptions to the rule. I believe it is a matter of 
history that their entire delegation in the convention called for secession were elected 
as Union men. Do you not know that as a part of the history of the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I remember that that isso. The first Alabama regiment was raised 
there. It fought upon our side. 

Question. It is not true, then, that this spirit of hostility to the negro exists among the 
old slave-hLolders, or in that portion of the State where secession was most popular ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think the planter hostile to him in that sense at all. He 
wants his labor ; he knows he is still valuable to him, and he does not want to kill him 
or drive him away. 

Question. The other class have always had hostility to the negro ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, always; they were jealous of him before the war. 

Question. They considered negroes as persons who interfered with their labor ? 

Answér. Yes, sir; their rivals. 

Question. This is ’ especially observable on the lines of railroad that penetrate through 
that country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. These troubles of which you speak in Calhoun County have arisen, as 
appears from these affidavits, from the negro, as one of them expresses it, and the 
hostility especially is to these negroes working upon our roaas? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I noticed that. 

Question. I have forgotten the names of the parties connected with these railroads 
whose affidavits you read. 

Answer. Mr. Barney, of the Selma, Rome and Dalton road, applied to me. 

Question. He uses the expression that they are especially hostile to the ‘ negroes em- 
ployed on our road.” 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you infer, from your knowledge of these matters, and the character of 
these affidavits, that the hostility of that class of white men to the negro is more on 
account of his interference with their occupations, their labor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It is from that more than from political considerations? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know that to be the case in North Alabama, where I am more 
particularly acquainted with the fact. 

Question. Would there be any necessity for troops if the civil officers in the State of 
Alabama were efficient in performing their duties? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think in some cases there would be. 

Question. If, in addition to that, the officers enjoyed the confidence of the white peo- 
ple, would there be any need for troops? ? 

Answer. I should think so; there are places where I would still keep troops. 

Question. In speaking of the quartering of troops upon the people, notwithstanding 
the fact which you have stated, and of which I have no doubt, that the troops under 
your command have never interfered except in a case where ‘called upon by official 
authority, is it not regarded as a stigma by the people at large of the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir, it 1s; that is what 1 have said, that they would prefer not to have 
them, because every time they see a soldier, they regard the fact that he is there to keep 
them in order. That was the case, but is not so much sonow. I think they have dis- 
covered that the troops are used so decidedly in accordance with law, that they do not 
care anything about it, and in some places they decidedly prefer to have them, because 
they spend money. 

Question. They prefer troops infinitely to the militia that would have been put upon 
them by previous governors of the State ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 


By Mr. BuCKLEY: 


Question. Have any militia ever been raised m this State? 
Answer. No, sir; never. Governor Smith made several attempts to raise volunteer 
militia, but he could not get anybody to take it in hand. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Did he have a draft ? 

Answer. No, sir; he never drafted: any militia at all. General Dustin, here, is the 
major general. He has no militia ; no staff. He said he called Governor Lindsay’s at- 
téntion to the law the other day, and that he was proceeding to organize this volunteer 
militia. He said, at least, that that was a good thing, and he would have it done. There 
is a law now on the statute- book which requires that where forty men or more enroll 
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themselves and choose their officers, the governor, upon application, shall take them in 
as volunteer companies. 

Question. In referring to the probability of disturbances at the election approaching, 
you do not mean the election of next year, but the election for local officers this year ? 

Answer. I mean, general, any election for some time to come, and espécially a general 
election, a presidential or congressional election particularly. 

Question. There are a great many causes of irritation in the election, growing out of 
what is considered a fraudulent and unfair election law, is there not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Question. An election law which forbids challenging; which forbids the scrutiny of 
any man’s right to vote who presents himself and demands it; is not that the case? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there is a good deal of complaint. 

Question. Is that naturally a cause of irritation to those who think the elections are 
conducted unfairly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. General, you have submitted a great many affidavits, and spoken of the in- 
formation which has been laid before you, as an officer in command in this State, of 
outrages committed upon a certain class of people; has it not come to your knowledge, 
since you have been a resident of this State, that there have been gross and flagrant 
outrages, especially in the way of pilfering, and stealing, and plundering, by the civil 
officers of the State ? | 

Answer. I have heard such accusations, sir—I have heard of them, and have read the 
discussions in regard to them in the papers. 

Question. In your association with the people of this State, have you not observed 
that among the causes of discontent and of irritation, that plays a most conspicuous 
part ? 

: Answer. Yes, sir, it does. It is a constant subject of complaint 

Question. That the new condition of things has exposed them to have everything 
swept away from them by the thieves who have been let loose upon them, and by the. 
appropriations of public moneys ? 

Answer. They do make that complaint. The whole Government are called fools and 
thieves from the stump, and in the declamation of the party—by General Clanton, for 
example. , 

Giesiin I do not refer to any declamation on the stump, or even what appeared in 
the newspapers as matter of electioneering ; but in private association with the peo- 
ple of this State, has it not been spoken of as a deep-seated cause for discontent, that 
they were helpless and exposed to plunder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. From strangers who had come among them, put in office by the negroes? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard those statements and complaints. | 

Question. Do you believe that to be a just complaint? 

Answer. I think, sometimes, the complaints were very reckless ; indeed, generally 
very reckless, and I cannot answer the question as to whether I believe them just, be- 
cause I never examined into the matter at all. I never considered that it was a mat- 
ter with which I had anything to do, but that the complaint is general, and was con- 
stantly made to me, is a fact. 

Question. Do you not think it is something of a hardship for the people to be de- 
prived of the services of their best men in office-—those in whom they have confidence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but all of their good men are not under disabilities. 

Question. And to be ruled by men who are entire strangers to them? 

Answer. I do, decidedly, as an abstract proposition—unqnuestionably. 

Question. You think it is natural that those people should be restive under such a 
system being imposed upon them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; from their stand-point, I should think so. 

Question. If you had to stand on that point and survey your own country—— 

Answer. I would think so; but I do not stand on that point. 





By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. General, J will ask you if you, as a military officer, had taken an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States; had been educated at the public ex- 
pense; had afterwards voluntarily engaged in rebellion against the Government, and 
sought, for four years, by all your skill and your every effort of mind and body, to 
break up the Union, would you regard it as a very great penalty that you should be 
prevented from holding office again? 

Answer. No, sir; 1 would not. 

Question. Would you regard it as a just cause of complaint against the Government 
that you were not allowed again to hold a commission from the Government ? | 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know of anybody in the State of Alabama that is now disabled 
from holding office except that class of men who have once taken an oath to support 
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the Constitution of the United States, and have violated that oath by engaging in the 
rebellion ? | 

Answer. No; I know of none. 

Question. Is not the secret and principal cause of discontent, upon the part of the 
democratic portion of the people of Alabama, that they have not now the political 
control of the affairs of the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is. 

Question. And is not a great deal of this vituperation, of which you have spoken, 
caused by the fact that they are a little envious of the happy possessors of the offices ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think that has a good deal to do with it. 

Question. You were asked whether Northern Alabama did not elect members to the 
secession convention who were openly opposed to secession, and you have stated that 
it did. I will ask you to state, further, if those members did not.afterwards, as a 
general thing, vote for the ordinance of secession, and become ardent and determined 
secessionists ? : 

Answer. Yes, sit; a majority of them did. 

Question. You spoke of the feeling against the soldiery in the State of Alabama. 
Does this feeling arise against them as the representatives of the power of the Govern- 
ment, or as a part of that Army against which the people of the South fought? 

Answer. No, sir; it is against them as the representative of the military power of the 
Government. 

Question. You have stated, in your answer to General Blair, that you think many of 
these disturbances exist and are not put down, and the offenders are not brought to 
punishment, on account of the inefticiency of the civil officers? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, I ask you to state whether you think there is a disposition on the 
part of the democratic portion of the community to form a posse, at the instance of a 
radical sheriff, in order to put down these disturbances ? : 

Answer. Well, sir, how that may be, generally, I could not answer ; but I know that 
in particular instances a great many such men as would form a posse, told me they 
were perfectly willing to go. 

Question. To put the question in another form, so as to get your views fully upon 
this point, I will ask you whether there is a sustaining public sentiment to help a radical 
judge and sheriff to put down these offenses and stop this lawlessness ? 

Answer. In all parts of the State? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. 

Question. And if there were such a sustained public sentiment in these disturbed 
localities, do you not think the perpetrators of these acts of violence could be arrested 
without the interference of the military authorities ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 


By Mr. BuaiR: 


Question. You have expressed the opinion, general, that if you were an educated and 
sworn officer of the United States, you would not consider it a very great penalty 
if, for violating that oath, you should be deprived of your employment. I will ask you 
whether if a citizen of this country yon would like to be deprived of any position 
which*he occupies without a fair trial before a court of justice, and a due conviction 
according to law. 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. | 

Question. Whether with the Constitution of the country to shield you, you would 
consider that you were fairly treated if you were simply dismissed from your employ- 
ment, and rendered perpetually ineligible by a bill of attainder and ex post facto law? 

Answer. No, sir; I think not; but whatever might be the question, if its issue were 
submitted to battle, I should be prepared to abide by the result. | 

Question. That is, probably, what every man has been compelled to do; but there is 
no issue of battle, as to whether you should hold office or not, and whether you should 
be rendered ineligible or not; the issue of battle was not predicated upon that. 

Answer. But is 1t not one of the results of that issue ? 

Question. I do not see that any such resultscan be drawn from it. I understand that 
the Constitution of the country says that no man shall be condemned without a trial, 
and I mean not atrial by battle, but a trial by the law, according’ to the forms of law, 
and I do not understand that any of these gentlemen have been put under disabilities 
for holding office by reason of any trial by law, but simply by an act of Congress 
which has rendered them ineligible, and when they are thus disabled from participat- 
ing in the benefits of the Government, is it reasonable to call upon them to execute 
the laws and maintain order when they are not to have the benefit of them ? 

‘Answer. When they are not to have the benefit ? 

Question. No, sir; when'they are disabled by the very laws themselves? 

Answer. That disability is temporary only. 
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Question. It remains for their lives unless sooner removed 

Answer. If they choose to, they can have it removed themselves, by their own appli- 
cation. | 

Question. I have not found that to be the experience of a good many of them. 

Answer. In reference to that other question on which I said my stand-point was 
different from theirs I will say, I have no objection in the world to admitting all these 
men; I think it is a hardship to deprive the people of their best men, but if the admis- 
sion of these men is to be dangérous to the Union, they should be kept out. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Did you understand that this was meant as a measure of safety or of pun- 
ishment ? : 

Answer. As a measure of safety. I have always looked upon it in that way; safety 
to the Union, and that its life must not again be imperiled. 

Question. It was not intended, then, as a punishment ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was not a punishment, in my judgment. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Regarded as a punishment do you not think it was the very lightest pen- 
alty that their great crime admitted ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; the very lightest. | 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. I understand that you look upon this matter as it affects the State and 
society, and not as specially applicable to the individual himself; whereas it might to 
a man of ability, whois able to take care of himself, be a very light punishment to 
debar him from office that he did not want ; yet to deprive the State of the services of 
all of its ablest men, and to intrude strangers unknown to the people, and mostly 
adventurers, to conduct their affairs, is a grievance against the whole body politic, and 
not simply a punishment of a few individuals; is not that the most objectionable 
aspect in which this policy is to be viewed ? 

Answer. I would like to hear exactly the point of that question again. 

Question. The point of the question is, that the greatest grievance is not so much 
that of the individuals who are deprived of the power of holding office, as that of the 
State which is deprived of the services of its ablest and best men. Do you not con- 
ceive it to be so? 

Answer. I do not think those men who are excluded from office include the whole of 
the able men in any one of the States at all; they are a very small fraction; other 
men in the State are quite as able who did not happen to have been in political life or 
to have held conspicuous positions. I do not think it sets the State back at all; there 
are other men quite as able, if the people would elect them. 

Question. It includes all who held any State offices ? 

Answer. It includes all who violated the oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Question. That is, all State officers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it possible that all the men who have, in the past history of this State, 
held any office of any consequence do not include the largest portion of the most able 
and experienced ? 

Answer. I have not thought so. 

Question. I think if you will ponder the matter you will come to that conclusion. 

Answer. It appeared to me that the whole number thus excluded, over the whole 
South, did not amount to so very many. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Has not Congress been very liberal in removing these political disabilities 
whenever. these men, excluded by the operation of the fourteenth amendment, have 
made application ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. Is there not a sentiment of pride among this class of persons, that as a 
general thing induces them to abstain from applying ; do they not expect the Govern- 
ment to come to them and extend amnesty voluntarily to them as if they were a class 
very much wronged ? 

Answer. What their inferences may be I cannot tell, but it is very possible that you 
are right. That is certainly the case; they do not apply. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. Might that not arise from the fact that they, not being republicans, have 
no hope of their application being favorably considered ? 
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Answer. There are many instances where men who were very ardent secessionists 
and prominent in the confederate cause have had their disabilities removed. 

Question. They have since become republicans? 

Answer. No, sir; some of them have not. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was not the present governor of the State relieved? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and Judge Goldthwaite and Representative Sloss were relieved. 

Question. Is it not a fact that the republican party of this State are very much in 
favor of the removal of all political disabilities ? 

Answer. Decidedly ; and I was about to say that a general amnesty would be the very 
best act that could be done whenever Congress thinks it time to do it. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Reaching up the whole line to the head—the president of the confederacy ? 
Answer. I think there are certain exceptions, which, even if they are left to the 
people of the South, they would make. I think we could very well do it. 


By Mr. BuCKLEY : 


Question. You have been asked, if the civil authorities enjoyed the confidence of the 
people, would there be any necessity for troops in the State of Alabama. I ask if there 
be not localities where no republican, however good an officer, could gain the confidence 
of the people, and especially the white people of the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think there are some parts of that kind. 

Question. Then the officer, in order to be efficient in the discharge of his duty, must 
enjoy that confidence, must he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . | 

Question. Does not the efficiency of a public officer depend very much on the hearty 
support of the public sentiment which surrounds him ? 

Answer. Certainly it does. 

Question. Does not the civil law generally receive its strength from a ccrrect public 
sentiment in the community ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it does. 

Question. Are there not localities in this State where, even if an officer were efficient 
and discharges his duty, there would yet be a failure to execute the law on account of 
the trouble in selecting jurors of which you have spoken ? 

Answer. I think there are. 
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APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS REFERRED TO IN THE TESTIMONY OF GEN- 
ERAL 8S. W: CRAWFORD. 


Index to civil documents for 1869. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Class first.—Reports of investigations, &c., by officers, with appended documents. 
Class second.—Applications for military aid, affidavits, statements, &c., from civilians 





No. 


———— 


Ole 


o @ 


Date. Writer. 
1869. 

Aug. 11 | S. W. Crawford, colo- 
nel Second Infantry, 
brevet major gene- 
ral. 

Aug. 23 | Lieut. W. M. Wallace, 
United States Army. 

Aug. 24 | Capt. G. H. McLougb- 
lin, Second United 

States Infantry. 

BUG RO Vain seer eo is ree ee 

Aug. 27 | M. FP. Gallagher, lieu- 
tenant Second In- 
fantry. brevet cap- 
tain. 

Oct. 1}| James Miller, lien- 
tenant Second In- 
fantry. 

Oct. 2j| Charles Keller, lieu- 
tenant Second In- 
fantry. 

OCbs- B6lncepecs ce AG: sl setess: 

NOV< T4 hecetseecuke dO ceccoyceess 


CLASS FIRST.—Leports of investigations, §c., by officers, with appended documents. 





Purport. 





Letter to Colonel J. H. Taylor, assistant adjutant general, De- 
artment of the South, forwarding documents in the case of 
ean Leynolds (colored) vs. Ku-Klux. 

Appended: Report of Lieutcnart Keller, note from Judge Ford, 
atliidavit of Dean Reynolds, and appeal of General Crawford 
to the governor of the State; also, his excellency’s reply 
thereto. 

Reports regarding outrage upon George Moore and Robert 
houndtree, (colored,) citizens of Alpine, Georgia. 

Appeuded: Affidavits of Cynthia Bryant, Ricna Barry, (col- 
ored ;) statement of George Moore, (colored,) affidavit of 
J ars L. Belote, (white,) and statement of John Hamilton, 
(white. 

Reports arrival of Henry Evans, and statement regarding skir- 
mish between colored men and Ku-Klux. 


Reports result of investigation of disturbances at Vienna. 
Reports regarding state of affairs in Greene County, Alabama. 


Report regarding intimidation of voters. 

Appended: List of registered colored voters and votes cast in 
De Kalb County, Alabama; affidavits of John Stewart and 
Jsadas H. Davis. 

Letter transmitting certificate of Judge Hunnicutt. 

Appended: Certificate of Judge Hunnicutt certifying to the 
fact that no election was held in precinct No. 1, Cleburne 
County, fifth congressional district of Alabama, and giving 
reason reudered by inspector therefor. 

Reporis the murder of a negro, and measures taken to arrest 
the murderers. - 

Reports outrage perpetrated by disguised men. 


CLASS SECOND.— Applications for military aid, affidavits, statements, §c., from civilians. 


19 
20 | 





Date. 


tain murderers, &c. 





IKlux. 


property. 


Sept. 22 


I wo 
Or Ot 
i i a ee re Pir 


Nature and purport of communication. 


Affidavit of Diana Williams concerning Ku-Klux outrage. 

Affidavit of G. Cornelious concerning Ku-Klux taking arms, &c. 

Letter of L. M. Douglas, judge of probate, requestin 
calities ; states that the civil authorities are unable to preserve the peace. 

Affidavit of Daniel Vix concerning attack on bis house. 

Statement of Deputy Sheriff Joseph Lee concerning outrages in Lawrence County. 

Affidavit of J. Sanford concerning the murder of Lewis Campbell by disguised.men. 

Letter of J. P. Doyle, sheriff of Madison County, asking for military aid to arrest cer- 


a 


g that troops be sent to certain lo- 


Mulligan, E. M., makes affidavit regarding Ku-Klux outrage. 

Affidavit of Mary Campbell concerning the murder of her husband. 

Letter of Captain G. U. McLoughlin inclosing affidavit of Isham Henry. 

Affidavit of Samucl Mastin concerning robbery by Ku-Klux. 

Affidavit of Moscs B. Sullivan, minister, concerning ill-treatment received from Ku- 
[See testimony of A. 8S. Lakin.] 

Aflidavit of Henry Rivers regarding his being shot by Benjamin Evans. 

Aftidavit of W.C. Stephens concerning attempt to arrest W. M. Evans and others. 
Affidavit of W. Meeks concerning forcible entry of his house by Ku-Klux. 

Aftiidavit of J. White concerning Ku-Klux outrage. 

Petition of thirty-four citizens of Vienna for military protection for themselves and 


Petition of W.R. Hunnicutt, judge of probate, and twelve other citizens of Cleburne 
County, Alabama, for military protection. 

Letter of Robert Feam requesting military protection for Vienna district. 

Affidavit of J. Leslie concerning Ku-Klux outrages. 

Affidavit of William Blair concerning Ku-Klux outrages. 
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Instructions by General Terry to General Crawford. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
| Atlanta, Georgia, June 12, 1869. 


GENERAL: In reply to your communication of the 10th instant, inclosing letter from 
the probate judge of Madison County, Alabama, I am instructed by the department 
commander to inform you that whenever proper application for assistance or protection 
in the execution of any writ or process of law is made upon you by any officer charged 
with its enforcement, such as sheriff, bailiff, or constable, you will grant it, in the sense 
and by the means indicated in general instructions heretofore furnished for your guid- 
ance, reporting the circumstances in each case, with your action thereon, to these head- 
quarters. You are further authorized, when in your judgment it may be deemed ad- 
visable, to communicate direct with the governor of Alabama in matters pertaining to 
the execution of the laws requiring the action of the military authorities. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, - 
J. H. TAYLOR, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 
Brevet Major General S. W. CRAWFORD, | 
Colonel Second United States Infantry, 
Commanding Post of Huntsville, Huntsville, Alabama. 


[No. 1.—Class first, 1869.] 


HEADQUARTERS Post OF HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, 
August 11, 1869. 


CoLoNEL: Inclosed I have the honor to transmit report from the officer in command 
at Somerville, Morgan County; also communication of Judge Ford in regard to the 
execution of warrants. It is but asample of the manner in which justice is meted 
out in this section. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 


, Brevet Major General, Commanding. 
Colonel Jos. H. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


SOMERVILLE, ALABAMA, August 7, 1869. 


Sir: Ihave the honor to report that I have investigated the matter contained in 
inclosed communication, as to delay, and find the facts as follows: The warrants were 
executed on the same day (August 2) that Judge Ford’s note was written, and long 
before the mail left this place for Huntsville. The prosecutor, Mr. Raynolds, was at the 
court on the morning of the 2d instant, and the judge stated that the warrants had 
not been executed, and there would be no trial, or words to that effect, whereupon the 
prosecutor left for home; not more than an hour thereafter the prisoners were brought 
in before the court, and the judge discharged them, stating, as a reason, that there was 
no prosecutor, when, upon his (the judge’s) own statement, the prosecutor had left for 
home, and there was not even an attorney appointed by the court to represent the 
State. From what I can learn, it was premeditated, or at least it looks so, and makes 
the inclosed note of Judge Ford’s a prevarication and the law a nullity. | 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. KEULER, Jr., 


First Tieutenant Second Infaniry. 
Lieutenant JAMES ULIO, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 


First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


SOMERVILLE, ALABAMA, August 2, 1869. 
Drar Sir: The sheriff has not executed the warrants as yet; and if he should, I will 
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bind them over to the circuit court; and if he fails to get them, Dean Reynolds had 
-better come before the grand jury. 
Respectfully, yours, 
JONATHAN FORD. 
Mr. JoHn H. WAGER. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 


First Lieutenant. Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 





STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison: 


On this 5th day of August, 1869, personally appeared before me, a clerk of the circuit 
court in and for the county and State aforesaid, Dean Reynolds, late of Morgan County, 
but now living in Madison County, State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that on or about the 15th of January, 1869, on Saturday night, between 
the hours of 10 and 11 o’clock, I was aroused from sleep by hearing knocks against the 
door of my house, which is on the plantation of Mr. Henry Davis, four miles below 
Whitesburgh, south side of Tennessee River, in the county of Morgan, State of Ala- 
bama, and voices saying, “ God damn you, get up and open this door ;” I said, ‘‘ Who is 
there ?” some one replied, “ By God, we are just from hell ; get-up and open the door.” I 
said, ‘‘ No one who goes to hell ever returns back again ;” the voice said, ‘‘ By God, we 
have come out of the moon to-night, and are come to kill you;” then they tried to 
burst the door open. I puta prop against it, and’ then they knocked down some boards 
which were nailed over a window, and came into my house that way; five men dis- 
guised; their faces were covered with masks of different colors. One of the men 
caught me by my shirt collar, saying, ‘God damn you, whatever you are going to do, 
doit now.” I knocked him down with my fist; then another man jumped on me, put- 
ting his arms around me trying to throw me down, but I threw him down; while I had 
these two men down two others, with guns in their hands, which they used as clubs, 
struck me over the head with them. I saw the blows coming, and raised my right arm 
to defend my head, and the blows broke my arm above the wrist, and.my head was 
cut by the blow. I hollowed murder; then they hollowed out, ‘ Kill him, kill him,” 
and one of the other men came up saying, ‘“Ishe dead?” The others said, ‘ No ;” he then 
struck at me with his gun; I then raised my left arm up to defend my head; the blow 
broke my arm in two places above the wrist; this was done by the third man with 
his gun; one of the party said, “Is he dead?” another said ‘‘No;” the first one 
said, ‘Let us kill him,” and the second said, “ Come, let us go; it will betray us ;” and 
the one who had spoken first, saying, ‘‘Let’s kill him,” struck me in the side with his 
gun, knocking me over; they then left. In the fight I tore the masks off the faces of 
three of the men, and I recognized Davis Bell as being the first man who attacked me, 
David Teny as the second man who did so, trying to throw me down. John Moore 
and Tom Travis struck me over the head with their guns, breaking my right arm, at 
the same time the masks had fallen off their faces. George Sisscomb is the one that 
struck me over the head and broke my left arm; in doing this his mask fell off of his 
face, and I recognized him as well as the rest of them; they all live in the neighbor- 
hood. My wife ran out of the house crying murder, and Frank Dunlap, who was hold- 
ing his horse, which is cream-colored, and guarding the horses for the other men, 
struck my wife over the head with his gun, knocking her down, and hurt her very 
badly. He did not have on any mask. I wasin bed for over twelve weeks from the 
injuries received that night, and am unable to do work even at this day, and I am ind 
destitute condition, being compelled to leave that neighborhood, and my crops to th¢ 
mercy of these men. I further swear that I had been warned by many persons tha; 
these men had threatened my life, and it was not safe for me to stay there; but 
staid, hoping to get my crops gathered and sold so as to leave there. I ama preacher 
and preached in that community; had been in the Army of the United States a 
a soldier; that, they said, was the reason they were going to kill me. 


his 
DEAN + REYNOLDS. 


mark, 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 5th day of August, A. D. 1869, and I hereb 
certify that the above and foregoing was carefully read to the affiant before signing h’ 
name by making his mark. 

JAS. H. BONE, 


Clerk Circuit Court. 


A true copy of the original forwarded to headquarters Department of South. 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Brevet Major General. 
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HEADQUARTERS Post OF HUNTSVILLE, 
Alabama, August 19, 1869. 


GOVERNOR: Inclosed I have the honor to transmit to your excellency a communica- 
tion from one of my officers at Somerville, Morgan County. 

It is extremely desirable that the perpetrators of the attack upon Reynolds should 
be re-arrested, and brought to justice. Reynolds is here, and I can and will send him 
to testify in the case. I have no power to interfere or I should certainly do 50. The 
civil officers should be forced to do their duty. Not one of these disguised assassins 
has ever been brought to justice. 

I hope, if you have the authority, that you will direct the re-arrest and examination 
of these men. | 

With great respect, I am your excelléncy’s obedient servant, 
| S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Brevet Major General, Commanding. 
His Excellency Governor Wo. H. Smiru, 
Monigomery, Alabama. 

A true copy: 

JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Montgomery, August 26, 1869. 


GENERAL: By direction of the governor I acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication of the 19th instant, with inclosures in regard to lawlessness in Morgan County. 
The governor directs me to express to you his sincere thanks for the information you so 
kindly furnish upon this subject. 

Official communications will be immediately sent to the proper civil officers in 
Morgan County, in which they will be peremptorily directed to employ all lawful means 
in their power to bring offenders to justice and take all needful precautions to preserve 
life and property in the future. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| D. L. DALTON, | 
Governor’s Secretary. 
Brevet Major General 8S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Huntsville, Alabama, 


(No. 2.—Class first, 1869.] 


HEADQUARTERS DETACHMENT SECOND INFANTRY, | 
Camp near Alpine, Georgia, August 23, 1869. 
Gir: I have the honor to report that I have made every effort to ascertain the facts 
relative to the alleged outrage committed upon the persons and property of George 
Moore and Robert Roundtree, colored, who lived at this place. 
It would appear, by the testimony obtained, that Moore’s report was much exaggerated; 
it is possible, however, that the witnesses examined by me have been tampered with. 
George Moore’s property amounts to fifteen hogs and one cow. His part of the crop 
will be worth about $40. George Moore and Robert Roundtree left their property 
with Mr. Belote to be disposed of by him; they were working his land on the share 
system. Inclosed please find affidavits of Cynthia Bryant, Rina Barry, and J.S. 
Belote, with also Moore’s statement. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
7 W. M. WALLACE, 
First Licutenant United States Infantry, Commanding Detachment. 


Lieutenant JOHN ULIO, 
Second United States Infantry, Adjutant Post of Huntsville, Alabama. 


Since writing the above I have received the inclosed statement of John Hamilton. 
He sent me word that he knew something about Moore’s case, but was afraid to see 
me.e I directed him to communicate through Smith, which he has done. 


A true copy: | 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 
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Cynthia Bryant, being duly sworn, testifies as follows: 


I was staying at George Moore’s house on the night of the 31st of July. I slept in 
the bed with Aunt Rina Barry; at about midnight I was waked up by hearing knock- 
ing at the door; the door was knocked down. Then one man asked George if he was 
Roundtree ; he told them his name was George Moore; they then made him go out, 
and I heard them whip him; then they asked him who he voted for; he told them 
Grant, and they cursed him and told him to shut the door; then they made him open 
it, and made George show them the way to Roundtree’s. The men did not trouble me 
nor Aunt Rina, only one of them sat on the bed and asked who was in bed with me. 
I told them, and they went away. We were not troubled any more. About a week 
after this occurred, George Moore, his wife, and Roundtree went off to Rome. 


her 
CYNTHIA -- BRYANT. 


mark. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th day of August, 1869. 
JAMES McCULLOUGH, 
Justice of the Peace. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


Statement of George Moore, (colored. ) 


I live near Alpine, Cherokee County, Alabama. On the night of the 31st July last, 
about forty disguised white men came to my house. They knocked at the door, and 
receiving no reply, they bursted the door open with rails. They then ordered me out, 
and after coming out, struck me over the head with a pistol. They then ordered me 
to deliver up my weapons. I gave them a gun I had in the house. They then made 
me kneel, and beat me with a peach-tree branch ; they then drove me up and down the 
road. before their horses. I was afterward struck over the eye and knocked down. 
Four men then guarded me while others went in and ravished a young girl (Cynthia 
Bryant, aged seventeen) who was visiting my wife. They then ordered my wife out to 
eratify their passions, and she escaped by stating that she was just recovering from a 
miscarriage. They also burst open the house of my neighbor, Robert Roundtree, struck 
him with a pistol, kicked him, and jabbed him in the eye with muzzle of a pistol. He 
attempted to escape by running, and they shot him through the thigh; they also shot 
one of his cattle. The cause of this treatment, they said, was that we voted the rad- 
ical ticket. I have eighteen head of stock, and twenty acres of corn, cotton, and po- 
tatoes, which I cannot go back to recover. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


Rina Barry, being duly sworn, testifies as follows: 


I am the mother of George Moore, and was living at his house on the 31st day of 
July, 1869. On the night of that day the occupants of the house were, George 
Moore, his wife, Cynthia Bryant Leatti, and myself. Cynthia slept in the bed 
with me. Between the hours of midnight and day, a party of men, I don’t know how 
many, come to our house, knocked, and called for the door to be opened. George did 
not open it quick enough; they got a rail and knocked the door down; two of the 
men came in and told me to make up a light. Moore’s wife made the ight up. They 
then told George to go out; I heard them ask George where Roundtree lived, then one 
said, “ God damn him, he don’t want to tell,” and he then hit him several licks. Af- 

,» terwards two of the men came to the bed where me and Cynthia was, and one of them 
asked Cynthia who was in the bed with her; she told them Aunt Rina Barry; then 
they said to me, “ Who is that?” Itold them, and they left; we were not troubled 
any more. The next day I saw Roundtree; he told me the men had been to his house, 
knocked the door down, and called him out; they had got a stick.to whip him with, 
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but he saw a chance to run, and made off; they fired at him, and he thought he was 
shot, but Isaw the pants he had on at the time, and there was no hole in them. 


her 
RINA -+- BARRY. 


mark, 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th day of August, 1869. | 
JAMES McCULLOUGH, 
Justice of the Peace. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


Joshua L. Belote, being duly sworn, testifies as follows: 


I live near Alpine, Cherokee County, Alabama. George Moore (colored) and Bob 
Roundtree (colored) did live on my place. On the night of the 31st of July I was 
awakened about 12 o’clock by a noise, as of guns firing. Soon afterwards Sarah Round- 
tree came to my house and begged to be admitted, saying, “ They are trying to kill my 
husband,” at the same time I heard men about the kitchen, calling out, “Get up, old 
man.” Soon afterward they left. I did not get up. On the following day I saw both 
Roundtree and Moore. They told me that the night before the Ku-Klux had been at 
their house. Moore said that they had whipped him, but did not hurt him; they then 
told Moore, after whipping him, that he was not the man they were after. Roundtree 
said that they came to his house, called him out, and asked for arope. He saw that 
they had arope. He thought they were going to hang him, and concluded to risk run- 
ning. He ran, and they fired upon him, and he said they hit him in the thigh. I did 
not examine him, but don’t think he walked lame. I did not hear either of the boys 


say how many men there were. | 
JOSHUA L. BELOTE. 


Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 26th day of August, 1869. __ 
JAMES McCULLOUGH, 
Justice of the Peace. 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


A true copy: 


| BROOMTOWN, ALABAMA, August 29, 1869. 


LIEUTENANT—Sir: [learn through my friend, J. 8. Smith, that you wanted him to 
see me concerning the way the Ku-Klux had been cutting up. All the information I 
can give is what I got from the blacks Tuesday after they were abused on Saturday 
night. I had a conversation with Reaner; she told me that some disguised men came 
there in the night, and ordered them to open the door, and before she could get her 
son George awake, they bursted down the door, and some came in and others sur- 
rounded the house; and they took George out and gave him somewhere from twenty- 
five to thirty lashes, and one came to the bed where she and a neighbor woman were 
sleeping, and wanted to get in bed with them, and they refused him, but he said if the 
girl that was in bed with Reaner did not submit to him, he would shoot her, and had a 
gun in hishand. The girl commenced crying, and said she did not want to die; and 
then he set his gun down by the bed and stripped off the cover and got on the girl in bed 
with Reaner; and some of the rest tried to get George’s wife out doors to some of the 
other men and let them have to do with her, or they would whip her nearly to death. 
She told them that she had just miscarried, and couldn’t. They then took one of 
George’s children up by the heels and dragged it over the floor, bumping its head, and 
said it would make good pot of soup; and then knocked George down and left. They 
went some three or four hundred yards, to Robert Roundtree’s, and broke down his 
door and ordered him up. It frightened him till he broke to run. They shot fifteen 
or twenty rounds, slightly wounding him in the thigh, then took off his gun and a 
fine hat. This was all J. L. Belote’s, or on his lands, on Saturday night before the con- 
gressioual election. On Monday night there were some fifty or sixty at the foundery, 
and skot one colored man there. The doctors said he would be bownd to die, but he is 
yet alive. The ball is lodged against his neck vein. Now this about all the informa- 
tion Ican give you. I got my information from Reaner Barry (colored) then, but I 
learn she has since married Asten Belote; also from George Moore, her son, that they 
whipped and knocked him down. [learn from Squire Alexander, that he went and 
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investigated the case, but when I saw Reaner and George, and some other colored 
folks, I told them not to tell anything, unless it was to some one of the republican 
party, and they told me they would not. I told them if they told what had taken 
place, they might kill some of them. I also told Reaner she had better not tell any- 
body else, for the most of the people, if they did not belong to the party, they seem to 
favor it. If they have not stated to you just as I have, I have no doubt but what it 
is from the caution I gave them as a friend. 

There was a meeting in the settlement of where I live the very day this devilment 
was done at night, and several of my neighbors were gone, but whether that was 
what the meeting was for, I ain’t able to say. Now, sir, having all confidence in my 
friend Smith, I write this to yon in confidence that you will not reveal my name. I 
have been called all the hard things that a poor man ever did hear, and have been 
nearly murdered by a crowd holding me and cutting me with their knives. I would 
have come to see you before now, but I would be in danger of my life if it was known. 

You will do me the favor to not let any‘one know that I wrote you. a there is any- 
thing more you wish to know from me at any time, please send me J. 8. Smith, for he 
is a tried friend. 

I would like very much to see you if I could. 


Yours truly, evermore, 
JOHN HAMILTON. 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


A true copy: 


[No. 3.—Class first, 1869.] 


HEADQUARTERS CaMP aT MCCLUNG’s SPRINGS, 
August 24, 1869—9 o’clock a. m 


Srzr: I have the honor to report that John Henry Evans has ie moment arrived in 
camp, and reports that he had to fly yesterday from Wild Goat Cove, said to be dis- 
tant from here about twelve miles, and five miles from Vienna; that Willis Stevens, a 
white man, had a company of about thirty-four colored men; that he had a skirmish 
with some white men, who call themselves Ku-Klux Klan; one of the white men, 
‘Willis Monroe Evans, was killed, one colored man, Henty Rivers, wounded, and the 
fight was still going on when Evans left. The man who was killed was brother of the 
man who carried the news, and from what I can learn he also belongs to the Ku-Klux 
Klan, and Stevens is after him. They sent to me for assistance ; I await the general’s 
instructions in the case. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U. 8. A., Commanding Camp. 


Lieutentant Jamrs ULIOo, 
Second Infantry, Post ’ Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


P. 8.—I sent the may back with instructions that if the disturbance was not quelled, 
to let me know by courier. | 
G. H. McL., Captain. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Ineutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


LNo. 4.—Class first, 1869.] 


HEADQUARTERS, Camp aT MCCLUNG’S SPRINGS, 
Thirteen miles southeast of Huntsville, Alabama, August 26, 1869. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that about 3 o’clock on the morning of the 25th in- 
stant I received General Crawford’s note directing me to go to the vicinity of Vienna, 
and quell the disturbance, if any existed there, and make reports of the facts, &c. 
Most daylight same day I started to Vienna with two officers and fifty men. I arrived 
at Vienna about 9 o’clock a. m.; the inhabitants of which were in a ferment, as the 
two Evanses were reported about two miles distant from the town, and had threatened 
to burn it up. Sosoon as I arrived at Vienna, about half a dozen of the inhabitants 
mounted and followed the desperadoes—driving them from Madison County to the 
mountains of Marshall County, where they came from. I went.to Wild Goat Cove, 
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about nine miles distant from Vienna, where the disturbance originated. I inclose you 
the result of my labors. J] returned to camp about 11 o’clock to-day, the 26th of June, 
1869, having traveled with my men nearly forty miles in thirty hours. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, : 
GEO. H. MCLOUGHLIN, 


Captain Seeond Infantry, Brevet-Major, U. 8S. A., Commanding Camp. 


Lieutenant JAMES ULIO, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Ineutenant Second Infantry, Post-Adjutant. 


[No. 5.—Class first, 1869.] 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, August 27, 1869. 


LIEUTENANT: I have the honor to report that in compliance with instructions from 
the commanding officer, post of Huntsville, I proceeded to Eutaw and other points in 
Greene County, Alabama, to investigate the condition of affairs, and report as to the 
necessity of stationing troops in that section, and respectfully submit the following re- 
sult of my observations: 

I found considerable excitement existing among all classes of citizens, and a bitter 
spirit of hostility prevailing against all white and colored citizens who voted the re- 
publican ticket throughout the several counties. I traversed en route to Greene. This 
feeling of enmity against republicans has been greatly increased and embittered by the 
result of the recent election, and in lieu of the calm which usually succeeds these occa- 
sions of political excitement, 1 found the majority of the white people encouraging, 
tacitly, by their lethargy and feeble condemnation, the lawless spirit that prevails, and 
pursuing an unjust system of proscription against the freedmen, who differ with them 
politically. The majority of these outrages are perpetrated upon the more industrious 
and intelligent freedmen of the county, and evince a determination to prevent the 
prosperity of this race, and eventually crush out entirely this class, in order that the 
Jarger number of ignorant freedmen may be more completely controlled by the whites. 

The civil authorities of the several counties through which I traveled have done 
very little towards bringing the perpetrators of these outrages to justice, and are pas- 
sive, through policy or intimidation. Some instances were related to me by Hon. 
Charles Hays, M. C. fourth district, and other gentlemen of Greene County, where 
freedmen had endeavored to indict white men for assaults, &c.; but the latter had, 
without difficulty, proven an alibi, and then arrested the complaining freedmen for per- 
jury, and thrown them into prison, to languish for months, until the proper courts 
could investigate the charge. Such justice deters the freedmen from complaining, and 
places them entirely at the mercy of unscrupulous men, and in districts where the 
blacks predominate, as in Greene County, these deleterious practices must, sooner or 
later, arouse the dormant sensibilities of this race, and they will cease to bear this 
burden of injustice and oppression, with the patient endurance which now character- 
izes them ; and though I consider affairs in Greene much more satisfactory than in the 
adjoining counties, and believe the civil officers are desirous of protecting all in their 
rights, regardless of race or color, 1 would recommend that a company of troops be 
stationed at Eutaw, to aid them in accomplishing this, and prevent the possibility of 
outbreaks between the races, which are inevitable as matters now stand. 

‘Iam, lieutenant, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. FRANK GALLAGHER, 
Brevet Captain, U. S. A., Second Lieutenant, Second Infantry. 


Lieutenant JAMES ULIO, 
Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 
A true copy: 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry. 





[No. 6.—Class first, 1869.] 
LEBANON, DEKALB CoUNTY ALABAMA, October 1, 1869. 


Sm: In compliance with instructions contained in your communciation of the 20th, 
and in completion .of my report of the 29th, I respectfully submit the following: 
A copy oftwo affidavits regarding the use of threatening and intimidating language, in 
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regard to colored voters, is inclosed, (marked A.) Of themselves they may not be impor- 
tant, but taking into account the position of the person who recommended that the ne- 
groes should not be allowed to vote, the time and place when spoken, and the fact of Dox’s 
recommendation, and the promise of his adherents that it should be complied with, 
were carried out, they become decisive of this point: That so far from these utter- 
ances and acts being those of a few ignorant and lawless men, for which no party they 
might attach themselves to would be justly held responsible, they were the results 
of a settled policy, advocated and encouraged by the representative men of the 
party. 

The conversation alluded to in the affidavit was held in a portion of the county 
known as “ Langford’s beat,” district No.9. In this district there were eleven colored 
voters registered; not one of them voted. 

In the entire county there are seventy-two colored voters; of this number thirty- 
eight voted, or little more than half. (See document B.) 

Of these thirty-eight votes, nineteen were cast at Lebanon, and were all republican. 
In the other thirteen districts only nineteen votes (colored) were cast altogether, and 
of these a large proportion were for Dox, the democratic candidate. The reason for 
this may be found in the fact that Lebanon was strongly republican, and it was known 
that the republicans of the village and vicinity had organized and armed, to put down, 
with a strong hand, any attempt at the intimidation of voters upon the day of elec- 
tion. | 

It may be as well for me to state that the person by the name of Dox, alluded to in 
the affidavits, was the democratic candidate for district judge. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant, Second United States Infantry. 
Lieutenant 8. R. CRUMBAUGH, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, Huntsville. 


A. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, De Kalb County: 


Personally appeared before me, A. J. Horton, judge of probate in and for said State 
and county, John 8. Stewart, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says that sometime 
in the latter part of July, or the first of August, 1869, at the Gibson meeting-house, in 
said county, he, the said Stewart, heard P. M. Dox say to a small squad of so-called 
democrats that if he (Dox) were them, the negroes should not vote. 


his 
JOHN + STEWART. — 
mark. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of September, 1869. 


A. J. HORTON, 
Judge of Probate. 


Isadas, H. Davis, the same day, at a different place, heard Dox make the same remarks 
as sworn to by Stewart, and a number of the people to whom his remarks were 
‘addressed replied, ““No; they” (the negroes) “ shan’t vote about here.” 


his . 
ISADAS + H. DAVIS. 
. mark. 
Sworn to the 8th of September, 1869, before me. 
A. J. HORTON, 
Judge of Probate. 


JAMES MILLER, 
Lieutenant, Second Infantry. 


A true copy: 


B. 


List of the colored registered voters in different districts in De Kalb County. _ 


DIStrict: NOs Oise eeawes tect easewhosis wl oely Glee ettoleas ce bees. ete tues 5 
DiStricl: NOs (Octo26-2e ss oes els eee secu esas I sae ass oe eee he dere aah ts alae & 
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DIStTICE. INOS. 6 a o4 wee ek hoe ces dere ace uees her ews Ses ab ee ws Ue bee ek Bebe eee wee eee 3 
District No. 9 (Langford’s beat) ....-.--.-..- te wuneia oe ereiev Miveemmwe semen Geameneuek Tl 
DISETICE NO. U0) cescoer ee i oek coos so be he eee cee ee cores Sek Oe Eee aeens Sere eerey 6 
DIStriCl NOME cocotbo ts cusetedes enue ewe tees bed Geese edeeeeseeeas Sirisha elas 10 
WISETICU NOL 1 cb eo sec eee tnd ues eee caw sca euceteleeas ees a ads og a nl 8 
DISGLICE: ING ote oie bees oh oe am atee teen toes Sowa bess aoe os a bes 3 
Dstt NOs 4 262063 cceceed Jott bs et eoce oat eee ee Wonceze we eeu Ge oes 2 
PUSTICE INO ec) Oreoiraceta sd cee ogo wie ae ces wie oS eo oie re ace oe ak oO ewer ee ee ameteub he eeanar “eS 


Total registered voters. ..... detent Macnee sun eucemeeaed tae nett sag 72 


The following is a list of the votes polled in different districts in said county: 


PIS LICE NOs “0 he ccinw Sa sar es ee ee elaraeeal Sees Oe ein ee et ee eee eeucee eats 4 
TISGMCT CIN Oy.3O <a neces ec tea ween le 8uce cos Sect due h ease eeks 11 
District No. i (hebanOn ) W.65c oss cms cectes neces lvisceieiceecsceues seeecce fe isicatoe 19 
WSU ICGA IN Oc- 10 aoe oe teres sane Ge ee ceed wea ee em bee waecee ca See cmectehars 2 
TOISGVICL NOs (2 scat tween cae bee kcesweie sone aseoer aus eeu Sosa wares 2 

Total colored vote as cast in different districts...... 2.2.22. 02.0 022 eee wee 38 


Given under my hand this Ist day of October, 1869. 
A. J. HORTON, 
Judge of Probate. 


[No. 7.—Class first, 1869.] 


CaMp DETACHMENT SECOND INFANTRY, 
Edwardsville, Cleburne County, Alabama, October 2, 1869. 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a certificate of Judge Hunnicutt, in com- 
pliance with your communication of the 20th of September, 1869, which is the only 
reliable information on the subject of threats that are known here, although reports 
say that the Ku-Klux were riding on the precincts of this county bordering on Cal- 
houn County, and threatening a great many negroes, thereby preventing their going 
to election. This county is greatly republican in politics. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. KELLER, Jr., 


First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Commanding Detachment. 


Lieutenant S. R. CRUMBAUGH, 
Second Lieutenant and Adjutant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


“EDWARDSVILLE, CLEBURNE COUNTY, ALABAMA, October 2, 1869. 


“J, W. R. Hunnicutt, judge of the probate court of Cleburne County, Alabama, 
hereby certify that there were no returns made to this office from precinct No. 1, of 
Cleburne County, of an election which should have been held in said precinct on 
Tuesday, the 3d day of August, 1869, for a member to Congress from the fifth district 
of Alabama; and I further certify that, upon inquiry of one of the inspectors of the 
election in said precinct why an election was not held on said day, I was told that, 
owing to the excitement caused, and threats made by Ku-Klux in that section of coun- 
try, that the loyal citizens were fearful to undertake to hold an election. 

‘Calvin M. Wheeler, John Borden, Gardner Wheeler, inspectors of election precinct 
No. 1, Cleburne County, Alabama. 

“Given under my hand and private seal (there being no official seal of office) October 


2, 1869. 
“WwW. R. HONNICUTT, 
“ Judge of Probate. 


[No. 8.—Class first, 1869.] 


Camp DETACHMENT SECOND INFANTRY, 
Cross Plains, Alabama, October 26, 1869. 
Sir: I have the Heder to report that a colored man was cruelly murdered about a 
mile from here, secreted in woods and brush, and partially buried. He was shot in the 
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head. -The person who is suspected of having killed him, and who was last seen with 
the negro, was C. C. Mooney, a white man, and bad character. Assoon as it was reported. 
to me that a colored man was. missing under suspicious circumstances, and had been, 
since the 22d instant, I sent out some men with the negro who reported facts to me, 
and they soon found the lost negro. I then sent.out several detachments to arrest the 
man suspected of the murder, and at. the same time notifying the civil authorities of 
the affair. The detachments were, however, not. able to find the murderer, he having 
left that morning, the 25thinstant. I had adetachment secreted near the house where 
the murderer boarded, all last night, supposing he might come back during the night 
after his effeets. I-also sent a detachment on the last night’s up-train to wateh closely 
all men that came on the train at different stations from here to Rome, Captain Bar- 
ney, superintendent of the road, kindly furnishing a pass for the detachment. All 
efforts, so far, have been fruitless. 

The civil authorities held an inquest, and came.to the conclusion that the negro was 
killed by being shot in the head by C.C. Mooney, &c., but they made no efforts to 
arrest him, (Mooney,) nor even made efforts to bury the murdered man. If it had not 
been for some negroes the man would not have been buried. The feeling against 
negroes is very bitter, and especially negroes that work on this railroad. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
; CHAS. KELLER, JR., 


First Lieutenant, Second Infantry. 
8. R. CRUMBAUGH, 
Second Lieutenant and Regimental Adjutant, Second Infantry, 
Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


[No. 9.—Class first, 1869.] 


Camp DETACHMENT SECOND INFANTRY, 
Cross Plains, Alabama, November 14, 1869. 


LIEUTENANT: I have the honor to report that on the night of the 13th instant, two 
colored men named Scott Griffin and Dick Hays, living at Amberson Station, on the 
railroad, about three miles from here, were taken out of their houses and whipped 
with hickory switches, and one of them beaten on the head with a pistol, by a party 
of disguised men, about twenty in number. They also ordered another colored man to 
leave his house in a day, or they would killhim. These colored men came and reported 
these facts to me, and wanted the parties arrested. I gave them all the information I 
could how,to procure a warrant for their arrest, and shall see that they procure one. 
I think, from the information I got, that a good number of the parties can be convicted. 

I would also report that some time ago my camp was fired into, two shots being fired 
from a distance, and tame near hitting some of the guard standing by the guard-fire. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. KELLER, Jr., 


First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Commanding Detachment. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Tieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


JAMES M. INGALLS, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 1.—Class second, 1869. ] 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison, ss: 


On this 15th day of June, 1869, personally appeared before me, a clerk of the circuit 
court in and for said county and State aforesaid, Dinah Williams, widow of Jesse 
Williams, a soldier who died in the United States service, a resident on Mr. Thomas 
Neara’s plantation, three miles from Rogersville, Lauderdale County, Alabama, who, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says: Some time in the early part of May I was sent by 
the man for whom I am working to the spring to get water; after I left the spring 
with the water, and upon reaching where the hands were at work, a Mrs. Susan Perry 
come and accused me of stealing some soap she had left at the spring, which I denied 
doing ; I told her I did not take it—you can search me; and then she said that she would 
not let any nigger bitch sass her, and if I did not shut up she would shoot me, having 
% gun in her hand at the time; the gun was cocked. J] continued my work, and she 
said she would have me whipped; I heard from several of the other hands on the place 
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that Mr. James Perry, husband of the said Mrs. Susan Perry, told them that he would 
have me whipped. On Saturday night, the 12th instant, about midnight, while I was 
asleep in my bed in the house in which Alfred Bowen lives, I heard some noise which 
awoke me—some one knocking on the door of a house a little way off from the one I 
was in; I called to Alfred Bowen, saying the Ku-Klux are out there. I heard a voice 
calling to other parties saying, ‘‘Come here, the woman is here ;” then some one knocked 
at the door and voices said, “ Open this door ;” after they had knocked awhile Alfred 
said, “Who is there ?’ some one replied, “‘ Open this door, God damn you, or we will 
break it down ;” then they wanted to know who was in the house. Alfred opened the 
door, and five men came into the house; they were covered with a white colored shroud, 
faces covered with yellow masks; I was up in the loft; two of the men came up in the 
loft, and one of them struck me with a gun on the side of the head, knocking me sense- 
less ; when I come to my senses they asked me what I was doing up there; I said, “You 
frightened me so, I ran up there ;” they said come down here with us, and I followed 
them down. One of them put his gun to my breast, saying that if I did not go he would 
kill me. I followed them ont four or five hundred yards from the house, and one of the. 
men said, “ What shall we do?” another said, “ Let her go ;” but another, whom I believe 
to be Mr. James Perry, and who acted as commander of the squad, said take her out- 
side the gate, and said ‘Diana, come along.” I said I would not go; this man said 
take her up and carry her out, then all of them struck me with sticks and took hold of 
me and carried me out of the gate. Putting me down they commenced to beat me over 
the head and back with sticks until I fell on the ground; then they said, “ You go back 
home, and if ever you say anything about the Ku-Klux being here we will kill you.” 
I believe that Mr. James Perry, Seteny and James Morris, Dennis Morris, Paison Barbee, 
and Bud N. Harkins, who did the act. They were all disguised. 


her | 
DIANA + WILLIAMS. 
mark. 
JOHN H WAGER, 
Agent Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 2.—Class second, 1869.] 


Tue STATE OF ALABAMA, Madison County: 


Personally appeared before me, Lewis M. Douglass, judge of probate, in and for said 
county, George Cornelous, who, after being duly sworn, states that on Saturday night, 
June 5, 1869, the Ku-Klux Klan, numbering twelve, came to the plantation upon which 
he was working, and took four guns off the plantation, and took eight guns from an 
adjoining plantation. They also examined all the houses for money, and asked if we 
knew who had guns, pistols, and money. And further says that there is not a colored 
man in the Big Cove that had a gun or pistol, they all having been taken by the Ku- 
Klux; and says that the plantation upon which he is working belongs to the Widow 
Waid. 


his | 
GEORGE -+- CORNELOUS. 


mark. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of June, A. D. 1869. 
| LEWIS M. DOUGLASS, 
Judge Probate Court. 


A true copy: | 
ad JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


(No. 3.—Class second, 1869.] 
OFFICE PROBATE CouRT, Mapison CoUNTY, ALABAMA, 
Huntsville, July 7, 1869. 


Sir: It having come to my knowledge, in many instances, that depredations have 
yeen committed upon citizens of this county, and as I am made one of the conservators 
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of the peace, by section 727 of the revised code of Alabama, and having become satis- 
fied that the civil authorities in this county are insufficient to check the outrages upon 
its citizens, I most respectfully request you to send troops to those localities where 
depredations are and have been most frequently committed ; deeming, in making this 
request, that it is the only means left by which quiet can be restored. 
J remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEWIS M. DOUGLASS, 
Judge Probate Court. 
General CRAWFORD, 
Commanding Forces United States in Alabama. 


A true copy: 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 4.—Class second, 1869.] 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA, Madison County: 


Personally appeared before me, Lewis M. Douglass, judge of probate court, Daniel 
Vix, who, after being duly sworn, says that on Saturday evening, July 10, 1869, he was 
informed by one John Glass, another colored man, that J. M. Mahew was gathering a 
crowd of men together to attack his house and him, (Daniel Vix,) for the purpose of 
having a frolic with him, the said Vix, and steal or take his arms away from, and 
then sell them for whisky. And in pursuance of the foregoing information, the said 
Vix went up the mountain and secreted himself about two hundred yards from his 
house, but so that he could hear them at his house; and he, the said Vix, says that he has 
good reason to believe that J. M. Mayhew, Robert Arsbern, and John Somner were part 
of the crowd of men, and that they were all in disguise, that attacked his house; and 
the said Vix further swears that he has not been back to his house at night since he 
was informed that he would be attacked by the men whose names are mentioned above, 
were engaged with others in the attack, and that he, the said Vix, is laboring under 
great bodily fear, caused by the demonstrations made against him on last Saturday 
evening or night. All of which is most respectfully submitted. 


his 
DANIEL + VIX. 
mark. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of July, A. D. 1869. 
LEWIS M. DOUGLASS, 
Judge of Probate Court. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 5.—Class second, 1869.] 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, MOULTON, ALABAMA, July 22, 1869. 


Kinp Srr: This is to inform you of the outrages that have been and are being per- 
petrated since October last in our county. There has been three colored prisoners. 
taken out of our county jail, two executed and one set at liberty, by a party of dis-: 
guised men; the one set free made an attempt to murder one of the most loyal ciiizens, 
and one who took an active part in the President’s election. This freedman was, no 
doubt, prevailed on to murder this gentleman by this clique. This gentlemanto whom 
I allude was Dr. William B. Irwin. He was confined to his room three or four months 
on account of the wounds received. We cannot, without being molesjed, have any 
public speaking, especially while being discussed by the republican party. In the 
month of April last there were six houses consumed by the torch, and women and 
children driven from their homes without permission to remove anything from their 
houses, especially if they were in possession of fire-arms or whisky, or anything of that 
kind. The wines, money, and fire-arms were always distributed among the disguised 
party. In the month of May last a man by the name of Sapp was hung by the neck 
with hickury bark until dead, by a disguised party. In the month of June a party. 
consisting of eight in number, was arrested and carned to jail to await their trial, and 
while in jail three of the number turned State’s evidence, and a few days previous tc 
the trial fifteen or thirty disguised men made a raid on the jail, for the purpose of re- 
leasing a part of the prisoners and executing the remainder, who had turned State’s evi. 
dence; three of them have been arraigned and tried, and comunitted to jail, aud were 
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sent to Limestone County to jail for safe keeping. On the 14th of this month a disguised 
party went and demanded the keys of the jail, and released the murderers and house- 
burners. We have many truly loyal citizens who wish to execute the laws, but are 
so intimidated by this Klan that they are afraid to express their sentiments or give aid 
to the sufferers. I do not think these are the original Ku-Klux Klan, but only assume 
their uniform to do their own mischief. Captain W. C. Garrett, the sheriff of the 
county, has endeavored his utmost to suppress this lawless band and enforce the law. 
This band of disguised men has been pressing horses into service while in pursuit of 
mischief. I have been acting as deputy sherift since October last, and have ascertained 
that affairs get no better, but worse continually. | 
Yours, most respectfully and obediently, 
JOSEPH LEE, 


Deputy Sheriff of Lawrence County, Alabama. 
General CRAWFORD, 


Commanding United States Forces, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
| JAMES MILLER, 
Lieutenant Second United States Infantry. . 


[No. 6.—Class second, 1869.} 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA, Madison County: 


Personally appeared before me, Lewis M. Douglass, judge of the probate court in and 
for said county and State, James Sanford, who, after being duly sworn, deposeth and 
says, that about midnight on the night of the 24th day of July, A. D. 1869, a band of 
armed men, in disguise, came to my house and asked if a man named William Camp- 
bell lived on my place; I told them there was; they then asked if there was not a dif- 
ficulty between myself and him; I told them that there had been, but that it was 
settled, and that there was no difficulty between us now; they said there was a diffi- 
culty between us that is not settled, meaning the disguised men, and then asked for 
water, and they left; the next morning a black man came to my house and told me 
that William Campbell had been killed that night by a band of disguised men, and that 
he wanted to get some lumber to make a coffin out of; I went to the house and found 
that the man had been shot three times, and was dead, and on that day he was buried. 
I also found a pistol cylinder that was broken, laying in the yard; the wife of the man 
who was shot says that there was about fifteen of the disguised men in the gang that 
did the shooting. 


JAMES SANFORD. 


‘Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of July, A. D. 1869. 
LEWIS M. DOUGLASS, 
Judge of Probate. 
A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, 


[No. 7.—Class second, 1869.] 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, July 29, 1869. 
Iam the sheriff of Madison County, Alabama. I respectfully inform you that law- 
essness prevails to such an extent in this county that armed forces are necessary tc 
‘uppress violence. Murders are perpetrated by armed bands of disguised outlaws, and 
vithout the aid of armed men I cannot arrest the perpetrators or execute process. ] 
isk for such force as you can give me, mounted, for the purposes stated above. 
JOS. P. DOYLE, Sheriff. 


I further ask that you distribute your troops in such numbers as you can spare ai 
feridianville, Maysville, and Madison Station, in this county, also at Newmarket, anc 
his request to exist until order is restored. 
| JOS. P. DOYLE, Sheriff. 


General 8S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Commanding Post at Huntsville. 
A true copy: 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 
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(No. 8.—Class second, 1869.] 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison: 


Before me, James H. Bone, clerk of the city court of Huntsville, county and State 
aforesaid, personally appeared E. M. Mulligan, who, being duly sworn, saith that he 
was employed to teach a colored school near New Market, in said county of Madison, 
and that he opened said school Monday, 26th July, 1869; that about 8 o’clock Wednes- 
day night following, he, while sitting in the house with the family with whom he was 
boarding, heard a noise as if some one was blowing a whistle, and remarked to them, 
“Don’t that sound like a Ku-Klux whistle?” and stepped to the door and saw about 
four or five disguised men ride up to the gate in front of the door, (they had three or 
four colored men with them as prisoners ;) the disguised men dismounted, holding pis- 
tols in their hands pointed toward me, and walked up to the door, cursing and swear- 
ing, and demanding all the guns or pistols in the house. I said, “We have no arms;” 
they said, “‘God d—n you, you have arms; we will kill every God d—d one in the house 
if we did not give them up instanter; that they expected to kill three or four negroes, 
and whip as many more to death, before morning ;” they swore that Satutday night 
before they whipped a white man nearly to death; they then ordered me to go with 
them, cursing me all the time, saying, we will make you tell where your pistols are, or 
we will break your neck and stop yonr damned school; we do not intend that any 
schools shall be organized, or allow any school-teachers to stay or live in this portion 
of the country. They took me and the three other men about three-quarters of a mile, 
to the residence of Coleman Kelley, and there demanded all arms he had, saying if he 
did not deliver them up instanter they would kill him; one of the women at Kelley’s 
said there was no arms there; they ordered her not to speak again or they would give 
her five hundred lashes; the woman then slipped out of the house. As soon as the dis- 
guised men missed her from the room they demanded to know of said Kelley where 
the woman had gone. He answered and said, “I do not know.” They then told Kel- 
ley he was a God d—d liar, and we will whip you to death if you do not tell us where 
she has gone. They then stripped the clothes from Kelley’s person; forced him down 
on his belly, and beat him on the bare back with a gun-rod; said rod was iron-tipped. 
They then turned to me and said, “Come up here, you God d—d school-teacher, tt is 
your turn next.” I then sprang away from them, and as I ran they fired two shots at 
me, the shot and bullets passing over my head, but near me. They also said that there 
was fifty men only a short distance in the rear. | 

E. M. MULLLIGAN. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 30th July, A. D. 1869. 
JAS. H. BONE, Clerk. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 9.—Class second, 1869.] 
B. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison. 


On this 4th day of August, 1869, personally appeared before me,a clerk of the cii 
cuit court in and for the county and State aforesaid, Mary Campbell, of the county c 
- Madison, State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says that on Saturda 
night, the 24th day of July, 1869, while she and her husband, William Campbell, wer 
asleep in their bed in a house on the plantation of Mr. James Sanford, we were arouse 
from sleep by the report of a pistol-shot and I saw that my husband had been shot i 
the left side; I saw the blood running out of hisside; it ran on my clothes; he crie 
out, “ Oh, Lord,” and I saw six or seven men in the room around our bed, which wi 
on the floor; they had their faces covered over with black masks and their bodies we’ 
covered with black gowns. These men said, “You are the damned rascal who h 
been keeping up all the fuss in the Cove,” and one of them reached around me and sh 
my husband in the side of the head with a pistol-ball. They told my husband to ; 
out of the room, saying, “‘ Go out of this room, God damn you; you are the one th 
has been keeping up all the fuss in the Cove.” He went out with them and leaned t 
against the fence, and [ saw and heard some three or four of them shoot at him. f 
was hit in the small of his back by one of the shots; he fell on the ground and t 
men shot at him again while he was lying onthe ground. I saw some others outsi 
of the yard, about three or four that I could see after they had fired the last sh 
One of them said, “‘ Come, let’s go,” and they left. I helped to carry my husband ir 
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the house and found that he had been shot some six times; he died in about an hour 
after he was shot. I am about seven months with child. I could not tell any of the 
men. I further swear that about three weeks before that, on a Sunday morning, Mr. 
James Sanford came down to our house; I was not there when he first came in; was 
at my brother’s below it and I saw he had a pistol in his hand. Then I went to my 
house; my husband was sitting in a chair but set leaning against the house near the 
door. Mr. James Sanford was leaning against the fence around the grounds on which 
our house is situated. He had in his hands a pistol resting on the top of the fence, 
pointed toward my husband. He accused my husband of stealing his chickens, which 
my husband denied doing. Mr. James Sanford wanted him to pay for the chickens; 
my husband refused to doso. Then Mr. James Sanford said if he did not he would shoot 
his infernal black heart out of him. He continued to curse and abuse my husband. When 
I got to my house I sat down in the door-way and my child was by my side. Mr. 
ares Sanford told me to take my child away from there, that he did not want to shoot 
the child. I took my child in the house; then my husband told him he wonld come 
to town and report him for saying he would take his life, and for drawing his pistol 
over him. Mr. James Sanford said if he did come here and report it he would have to 
leave the county. Mr. Sanford left for his house; my husband left our house Sunday 
evening for town to report what Mr. Sanford said. 


her 
MARY + CAMPBELL. 
mark. 
Witnesses : 
JOHN LEE ROGERS. 
JOHN H. WAGER. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 4th day of August, A. D. 1869, 
JAS. H. BONE, 
Clerk Circuit Court. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing affidavit was carefully read to the affiant before 
she signed her name by making her mark. 
JAS. H. BONE, 


Clerk Circuit Court. 


TT 


[No. 10.—Class second, 1869.] 
E. 


CAMP NEAR GUNTERSVILLE, 
Alabama, August 4, 1869. 


Sir: For the information of the brevet major general commanding the post, I have 
the honor to inclose a sworn statement of a colored man named Isham Henry. He did 
not like to swear before a magistrate for fear of his life. I therefore took down his 
statement, and made him make affidavit to it. He states that bodies of men, armed 
and masked, have passed and repassed his house very frequently during the past two 
weeks, and that their object was to intimidate colored people from voting, unless they 
would vote the democratic ticket, and I have learned that ten out of the sixty-odd 
colored men who voted in this town, on the second, were influenced to do so by those 
night-prowling vagabonds. 

The sheriff I have not seen for a month. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U. 8. A., Commanding the Camp. 


Lieutenant JAMES ULIO, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


Statement of Isham Henry, (colored.) 


Ta the month of March last six men came to my house; they were all masked; two 
of them wore scarlet stuckings; they took me from my house to the road, made me 
strip, and gave me ten lashes. 

On the 2d of August, 1869, three men (masked) came to my house; they made me 
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give them my gun, (army rifle;) the gun was again returned me with the question, 
“Tsit loaded?” Iwas made to fire it off; they then cocked and presented their fire- 
armsat me, saying, “Take your gun and break it on that log,” (meaning a log near by,) 
‘or we will shoot yéu.” To save my life, I broke the gun. — | 
I did not dare to go to vote yesterday, for fear that on my return I would get killed. 
One of the men who made me break my gun I recognized as a neighbor, a white man 
named Jesse McGee. The others I did not recognize. 


his 
ISHAM -+- HENRY. 


mark, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of August, 1869, at Guntersville, 


Alabama. | 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U. S. A., Commanding Camp. — 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Ineutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 11.—Class second, 1869.] 
F. 


SraTE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison: 


On this 7th day of August personally appeared before me, a clerk of the circuit 
court in and for the county and State aforesaid, Samuel Mastin, resident on the plan- 
tation of Mr. Frank Mastin, three miles from Huntsville, Alabama, Madison County, 
State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says that Sunday night, 18th 
July, 1869, while I was asleep in my house, I heard some persons knocking at my door, 
and said for me to open my door, which Idid. I found there one of my fellow-servants, 
Henry Johnson, and two men dressed in disguise, a black gown on, their faces were 
masked. They said, “I want your gun;” which I got and gave to them. They said, 
“All right, Sam, you shall not be hurt.” Then they left my house, carrying my gun 
with them. They also took a double-barrel gun from Washington Pope, and a watch 
from Tom Mastin. There was another man holding the horses. | 


his 
SAMUEL -+ MASTIN. 
mark. 
Witnesses: 


JOHN LEE ROGERS. 
JOHN H. WAGER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day of August, 1869; and I certify that 
the foregoing affidavit was carefully read to the affiant before signing his name by 


making his mark. 7 
JAS. H. BONE, 
Clerk Circuit Court. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 





{ No. 12.—Class second, 1869.] 


Affidavit of Moses B. Sullivan, Marshall County, concerning Ku-Klux outrage. (See 
appendix to testimony of A. S. Lakin, page 146. } 





[No. 13.—Class second, 1869.] | 


On the 23d day of August, 1869, I was returning from my brother’s to where I live, 
about two miles and one-half from Deposit, toward Vienna, two men met me on the 
road; one of them was white, the other a mulatto. I believe that the white man’s 
name was Benjamin Evans, the colored man’s name was Bob Ice. The white man 
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cocked his rifle and fired at me, the ball passing through my thigh. I never gave the 
man any provocation to shoot me. 


his 
HENRY + RIVERS. 
mark. 
Witness: MILTON G. YOUNG. 


Sworn and subscribed before me, an ofticer of the United States Army, at Shanrult 
plantation, near Paint Rock, this 25th day of August, 1869. 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U. 8. A. 


A true copy : 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Iieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 14.—Class second, 1869.] 


On the 2ist of August, 1869, I had a warrant, and tried to arrest on it W. M. Evans, 
John Evans, (white,) Robert Ice, (colored,) Burgers Finnell, and Greene Horton, 
(colored.) I arrested Finnell and Horton. I also arrested W. M. Evans, but.he suc- 
ceeded in getting away. The warrant for arrest was issued against the above-named 
men for disguising themselves, and going to the house of N. Stevens, (my father,) and 
forcibly taking from him # shot-gun. On Monday last, the 23d of August, I summoned 
about twenty men as a posse comitatus, (they were white and black,) and tried to arrest 
W. M. Evans (white) and Bob Ice, (colored.) They were at Squire Bronson’s, at Wild 
Goat Cove. I surrounded the house, but they broke and run out the back part of it, 
accompanied by Ben Evans, his brother. They were halted by a colored man (one of 
my posse) named Elliott Cotrell, when L. A. Bronson leveled his gun and fired at 
Cotrell, wounding him slightly. Cotrell and others then fired, shooting W. M. Evans 
in the arm. The parties then got away, and up to this date I have not succeeded in 
arresting them. All of this was at Wild Goat Cove, near Fearn’s Ferry, Alabama. 


W. C. STEPHENS. . 
Witness: O. H. Morrow. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me, an officer of the United States Army, at Mc- 
Clung’s Spring, Alabama, August 26, 1869. 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 


Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U. S. A. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


{No. 15.—Class second, 1869.] 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison, ss: 


On this Ist day of September personally appeared before me, a judge of probate 
court in and for the county and State aforesaid, Nathan Meeks, resident of Huntsville, 
Madison County, State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says that on 
he night of the 31st of August, 1869, as I was returning from work, to my home in the 
\orthwest part of the city, (across the railroad, on Holmes street, my house is situated, ) 
bout 8 p. m., as I was going from the bridge to cross the railroad on Holmes street, I 
aw on the street.four young men, whom I recognized to be Samuel Clark, John Hardy, 
Villiam Allen, and James Scruggs. Samuel Allen had under his arm a large black 
pll; after I had passed them I felt uneasy, fearing that they were there for no good 
urpose; when I reached my home I was still worried, and as the Ku-Klux had been to 
by house once before, broke into my house and took my gun, breaking my gun—this 
ecurred about , 1869; Ithought I had not better stay there—so, after drink- 
g a cup of coffee, I went out of my house, crossing the street opposite the door of my 
puse; I laid down in the grass; I had been there about two hours when I saw four 
en walking from theeastern part of the city toward my house; these men J saw wore 
ack gowns on their persons. As they came to the front of the house my dog ran to 
e fence barking at them; one of these men shot his pistol off at my dog; I saw him 
int it at him and shoot; they then opened the gate and went into my yard, up to 
y house; knocked at the door ; it not being opened, they commenced kicking the door 
en, when I fired my pistol at them; after they got the door open they all went in 
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the house, staid there about five minutes, and when they all come out of the gate to- 
gether two walked on the railroad toward the depot. I, from their voices, and from 
what I saw afterwards, believe them to be John Hardy and William Allen; one other 
of them went up the railroad, that is west, and from his voice and actions I believe 
him to be James Scruggs. The other one, the fourth one, I followed him to Mr. Clark’s, 
westward, on the opposite side of my house; he got over the fence at the side of the 
lot, and raised the window at the side of the house, and got into the house that way, 
and I heard him walk through the house, up the stairs, and into a room. He had on 
when he went into the house a black gown, but when he came to the window to pull 
down the curtain I recognized him to be Samuel Clark; before he came to pull the 
curtain down he turned up the light in the room, and I was able to fully recognize 
him; then he had no disguise on. When these men were in my house I heard them 
ask my wife where I was; they said, ‘‘ Where is Nathan?” She said, “I do not know 
where he is.” “Damn you, I want you to tell me where he is, and if he has got any 
armas we mean to kill him, damn him.” | 


his 
NATHAN + MEEKS. 


Sele mark. 
Witnesses: 


JOHN H. WAGER. 
JUSTIN RONAYNE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of September, 1869, and I certify the 
affiant heard the foregoing carefully read before signing his name by making his 
inark. 

LEWIS M. DOUGLASS, 
Judge of Probate. 


A true copy : 


| JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 16.—Class second, 1869.] 


Srate oF ALABAMA, County of Madison, ss: 


On this 2d day of September, 1869, personally appeared before me, Lewis M. Doug- 
lass, @ jadge of probate in and for the county and State aforesaid, Jack White, resident 
of Huntsville, Madison County, State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that on the night of the 31st of August, 1869, I was aroused from sleep by some 
persons pounding against my door, and a voice saying, ‘Get up and open the door.” I 
replied, ‘I cannot get up and open the door at this time of night.” The voice said if 
I did not they would break it down. I did not open it, and they bursted itopen. Two 
men came into my room; their faces and heads were covered with black cloth. They 
said, “Give us your pistol,” coming to my bed-side, pointing their pistels at me. I 
gave my pistols to one of them; from his voice and what I saw of his face and beard 
I believe him to be John Hardy. As I gave it to him I said, “ Mr. Hardy, I know you, 
sir; I have never done you any harm, and you should not take my pistol from me.” [ 
believe the other man to be William Allen. I saw three other men outside, in front of 
my door; they had masks on their faces. As soon as they got my pistol they went out 
of my house, and I saw them striking Tom Hawkins, who lives with me; be went out 
of the house when the two men came in, and they beat him, saying, “ You are going 


to run.” : - 
18 
JACK deo 
mMaark. 
Witnesses: 


JOHN H. WAGER. 
Wn. A. MCDONALD. 
JOHN G. BLACKWELL. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of September, 1869; and I hereby 
certify that the foregoing affidavit was carefully read to the affiant before he signed 


his name by making his mark. 
LEWIS M. DOUGLASS, 
Judge of Probate. 
A true copy: 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 
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[No. 17.—Class second, 1869.] 


VIENNA, ALABAMA, September 18, 1869. 


Duar Sir: We, the undersigned, citizens of Vienna and vicinity, in view of the 
existing state of affairs in Marshall County, adjacent .to this section, to wit, the mur- 
ders and other outrages that have recently been committed in said county, and threats 
of violence upon ‘this place and vicinity, thereby rendering life and property insecure, 
and having a desire for peace, order, and quiet, do respectfully petition you to send a 
sufficient force of United States soldiers to this place immediately. 


Very respectfully, 
Robert W. Peevy. J. H. Alchley. 
A. Whited. B. A. Nowlin. 
J. W. Grayson. Joseph W.Grayson, 
D. W. Parker. F. M. Stone. | 


Wm. J. Wallace. F. T. Butler. 
Lot. 8. Ledbetter. E. C. Lusk. 


James Latham. James W. Allison. 
J. M. Ledbetter. Jacob Owens. 
James Edge. Henry Wann. 
James L. Ledbetter. G.L.T. Lusk. 

H. B. Gabor. John T. Haden. 
J.G. Ellett. Louis Vann. 

W. D. Collins. T. M. Fennell. | 
Isaac D. Wann. J.B. Dickey. 

S. M. Nabors. Joseph A, Haden. 
R. E. Cochron. W. P. Lisk. 


| S.W.Kennemore. 3B. F. Walker. 
Major General CRAWFORD, 
Commanding United States Forces at Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
| L. R. CRUMBAUGH, 
Second Lieutenant and Adjutant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 





[No. 18.—Class second, 1869.]} 


TERRAPIN CREEK, CLEBURNE COUNTY, ALABAMA, 
September 20, 1869. 


Commanding Officer United States Troops, Edwardsville, Alabama : 


We, the undersigned, would respectfully ask that the troops be brought into this 
neighborhood. The Ku-Klux are continually threatening Union men in this commu- 
nity, and will carry their threats into execution against those Union men who shotinto 
them, and them Union men cannot live in the country unless protected by United 
States troops. The troops are twenty miles from here, and all the Ku-Klux who com- 
mit these outrages in this neighborhood live in Calhoun County, or near the line; and 
if the troops were near here, these Ku-Klux who have warrants out against them can 
be arrested in the night, without them knowing that the soldiers or arrestjng-officers 
were near them. . Cross Plains, in Calhoun County, is on the railroad, and is the near- 
est point to where the outrages have been most frequently committed. | 


C. M. WHEELER. ELI B. HATFIELD. 
G. WHEELER. Ek. W. BOWNING. 
J. A. WHEELER. J.B. CAMP. 

R. H. WHEELER. W. J. ELKINS. 

M. L. HATFIELD. JOHN WHEELER. 
HANSFORD HATFIELD. A. H. WILKINS. 


I would suggest that the within petition is entitled to consideration, and that the 
proposed change of the United States troops from Edwardsville to Cross Plains is 
necessary under existing circumstances. 

W. R. HUNNICUTT, 


Judge of Probate, Cleburne County, Alabama. 


[Indorsement.] 


Camp DETACHMENT SECOND INFANTRY, 
Edwardsville, Alabama, September 25, 1869. 


Respectfully forwarded, suggesting that the move, if ordered, be ordered before the 
end of the month, as it will save the expense of hauling rations to this place from the 
railroad; and I believe the within application tobe well founded in fact. 

| CHAS. KELLER, Jr., 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Commanding Detachment. 
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{No. 19.—Class second, 1869.] 


Monte Sano, September 22, 1869. 
My Dear GENERAL: Inclosed I send you a distressing letter from Wild Goat Cove, 
which I trust you can decipher. I write to add my earnest solicitations to the appli- 
cations for troops sent you from the Vienna district. The negroes on my place send 
me word by the messenger bringing Mr. Furgeson’s letter to tell them what todo. In 
your reply, which I would forward to them, [ would like to assure them of protection 
to themselves and property. We need not look to State authority for it. All good 
men, white or black, will welcome the United States forces, and feel secure in their 
neighborhood. They are powerless to protect themselves from assassins, and our sec- 
tion is fast lapsing into anarchy. If not already sent forward, I beg of you to locate 
one company, at least, in our place. I regret that lam unable to come down, being 
confined by sickness. 
Sincerely, yours, 
ROBT FEARN. 
Major General CRAWFORD, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


(No. 20.—Class second, 1869.] 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison: 


On this 23d day of September, 1869, personally appeared before me, clerk of city 
court of Huntsville, in and for the county and State aforesaid, John Leslie, resident on 
the Bolling place, two miles from Cluttsville, Madison County, State of Alabama, who, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says that on Sunday morning, the 12th of September, I 
was, with other colored people, attending preaching at the Widow Bland’s, when our 
services were broken up by tive men dressed in disguise riding into the grove where 
we were holding our meeting, pointing their pistols at ns saying, “* We will give you 
all ten minutes to get away from here; we are going to stop this nigger preaching ; 
there shall not be any more under two months;” and we all left. At the same time 
there came from the opposite side some five or six white men, not disguised, but armed. 
I asked two of them whether we could not hold our meetings there. Mr. Coon Wil- 
liamson and one Alfred Clutcher said they had nothing to do with it, and were not the 
men. On the following Monday night, the 13th of September, about 9 o’clock, I think, 
as I stepped from my house into the yard, I saw over twenty men disguised riding 
up to the fence; they came through the gate into the yard. When I saw them I ran 
away, upon which they called upon me to halt, but I continued to run and they fired 
eight shots at me. Iran into the woods and staid there till near daylight. On my 
return home I learned that they had left after shooting at me, but they or another 
party returned about midnight, broke open the door of my house, searching all over 
the house for guns; they hit my wife ‘in the face, took my son, who is thirteen years 
old, out of the house into the road, made him take off his shirt, beat him with switches, 
and carried off a gun he had borrowed from a neighbor. I am afraid to stay there 
from threats made by this band of disguised men against my life. 


his 
JOHN + LESLIE. 
mark. 
-Witness: JoHN G. BLACKWELL. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 23d day of September, 1869, and I hereby 
certify that the foregoing was carefully read to the affiant before he signed his name 


by making his mark. 
JAMES H. BONE, 
Clerk City Court of Huntsville. 
A true copy : 


JAMES MILLER, | 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 21.—Class second, 1869.] 


STATE OF ALABAMA, Gounty of Madison, ss: 

On this day, 27th of October, 1869, personally appeared before me, a clerk of the 
circuit court in and for the county and State aforesaid, William Blair, late of Lime- 
stone County, now a resident of Madison County, State of Alabama, who, being duly 
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sworn, deposes and says that on or about the night of the — of December, 1868, I was 
asleep in bed and was aroused from sleep by some parties breaking down the door of 
the house. Two men came toward my bed; one caught me by my right arm saying, 
‘Get up and come with me; we want to see you.” I not moving at once, one of them 
hit me on the head with a pistol. I then got up and followed them out of the house. 
I saw nine men outside; in all eleven men. Those men had on white gowns, but their 
faces were not masked. The two men who came into the house and made me follow 
them I recognized to be Ruff Wray and Dick Hines, and the other men outside of the 
house I recognized to be Bunk and Poney Hines, Dave Friend, Bill Northern, Hugh, 
George, Cube, and Sim Hudson, and James Henry Cox. As soon as I got out of the 
house these men surrounded me and beat me on the head with their pistols. Some of 
them said, ‘Keep Jim Henry back, or he will cut his throat.” This man Jim Henry 
Cox ran up toward me with a knife in his hand and struck at me with it over the 
heads of the other men. Two men, Dick Hines and Ruff Wray, held me by the arms 
al} the time; they dragged me some distance from the house. When about one 
hundred yards, this man Jim Henry Cox was behind me sticking me in the back and 
legs with a knife. I called to them, stating he was cutting me with a knife. They 
said, ‘‘ You are a damn liar; come on.” He did not cease sticking me with his knife. 
They carried and dragged me about fifty yards further, and they took all my clothes 
off of me, and commenced beating me with sticks; some beat me, some choked me, 
and others sticking and cutting me with their knives. I could not tell who the parties 
were; I mean I could not distinguish one from the other. They laid me down on the 
ground, and held me there with my face to the ground; they cut my legs, arms, and 
back, with their knives; across the other way they cut deep gashes crosswise; they 
split open my feet with their knives and cut deep gashes in my thighs and calves of 
my legs, first up and down, and then across. After they had done beating me they told 
mé to stand up, but I could not, from weakness caused by loss of blood from the cuts 
they gave me in the back, legs, and arms; then two of the men held me up, and. some 
of them knocked me down by hitting me on the head with their pistols. I have been 
confined almost all the time to my bed, under medical treatment, -since, and now am 
not able to do any work to support myself, and I am still under medical treatment. 
I am not able to travel any distance. I was beaten and cut in this way while living 
with my father on the plantation owned by Mr. John Floyd, in Limestone County, 
State of Alabama. They told me to go home and tell my father, old Gus, if he did not 
leave they would return and kill all and burn up the whole plantation; that they 
would kill all of Gus’s family if they were there two weeks longer. 


his 
WILLIAM + BLAIR. 
mark. 
Witnesses: 
JUSTIN RONAYNE. 
JOHN H. WAGER. 


Sworn and‘ subscribed to before me this 27th day of October, 1869; and I hereby 
certify that the foregoing was carefully read to the affiant before he signed his name 
by making his mark. 

7 JAS. H. BONE, 
Clerk Circuit Court. 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE CIRCUIT COURT, 
Huntsville, Alabama, November 5, 1869. 

I hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of original 

affidavit made in this office October 27, 1869. | | 
JAS. H. BONE, Clerk. 
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Index of civil documents for 1870. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Class first.—Reports by officers, with appended documents. 
Class second.—Application for military aid, affidavits, statements, &c., from civilians. 


or me 8 


Date. "Writer. 
1870. 

Jan. 12 |S. W. Crawford, colo- 
nel Second Infantry, 
brevet major general. 

Jans. 20+ io.2sss UO chee tateeess 

Mar. 3 | Lieut. P. H. Flood..... 

Mar. 5 Lieut. Charles Harkins 

| Mar. 30 | 8S. W. Crawford, colo- 
nel Second Infantry, 
&e. 

Apri] 13 | Lieut. Charles Harkins 

April. nieces HOw ees 

June 29 | Capt. McLoughlin .... 

July 12 |} Lieut. Gallagher ...... 

July 20 | Capt. McLoughlin das 

July 31 |....-- Ose dash ouueiees 

AMG 1B: antec dO accuser euaaes 

ee re ener eee 16 ite Suites 

Aug. 15 (2.52. O32 et eter tad 

Aug. 20 | Lieut. Bateman......- 

Aug. 20 | Capt. McLoughlin .... 

Oct. 24 | Lieut. Bateman ....... 

Oct. 30 |...... MO Aiiatie weet eaes 

Nov. 20 | Capt. McLoughlin .... 


CLASS FIRST.—Reports by officers, with appended documents. 










Purport. 





Letter to assistant adjutant general, Department of the South, 
forwarding documents A, B, C, and D, regarding disturb- 

- ances in Blount County. 

Appended letters from A. §. Lakin, A. B. Watson, William 
Shepard, and F. W. White. 

Letter to assistant adjutant general, Department of the South, 
in regard to civil affairs. 

Appended letter of J. W. Haralson in regard to civil affairs in 
Blount County, requesting troops, &c. 

Reports result of investigation of disturbance at Stevenson, 
Alabama. ; 

Reports result of investigation of disturbance at Somerville, 
Alabama. 

Reports regarding state of affairs at Jacksonville, Calhoun 
County. 


Reports result of investigation into the murder of Samuel Boyd, 
late solicitor of Green County, Alabama. 

Appended statements of Sheriff Cole, A. A. Smith, circuit clerk 
5S. B. Bown, county assessor, copy of testimony before and 
proceedings of coroner’s inquest. 

Reporting cause of disturbance at Eutaw, Alabama. 

Report regarding disturbances at Stevenson, Alabama. 

Report regarding disturbances at Ashville, Alabama. 

Appended affidavit of Charles A. Ritchey. 

Reports regarding outrage on J. McMannan. 

Reports that his camp has been fired on. 

Civil law a dead letter, ex-union soldier livingin his camp for 
protection. 

Appended affidavit of Colomay Smith. 

Reports regarding state of affairs at Ashville, Alabama. 

Appended letter from Judge DeBerry requesting that the town 
be placed under martial law. Afiidavit of William Starkey 
concerning Ku-Klux outrages. 

Reports regarding state of affairs in Saint Clair County. 

Reports the shooting of Mr. Springfield. 

Reports regarding fight between negroes and disguised men at 
Courtland, Alabama. 

Appended statement of Mr. Baker; joint statement of Messrs. 
Foster, H. Baker, Mr. Phalen, and Mr. Simmons. Diagram 
of scene of action. 

Reports regarding the murder of Mr. Harrison. 

Reports regarding disturbances in Fayette County, Alabama. 

Reports action in assisting civil officers. 

Appended affidavit of F. M. Treadaway, sheriff of Fayette 
County, Alabama. 

Reports the shooting of Jessie Ingram. 
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CLASS SECOND.— Application for military aid, affidavits, statements, §c., from citizens. 





Purport. 


No.} Date. Writer. 
1870. 
1| Jan. 8 | Judge Haralson....«-.| Applies for troops for DeKalb County, Alabama. 
2| Jan. 15 | Anonymous.......-.-. Regarding Ku-Klux outrages at Summit, Alabama. [Omitted.} 
3 | Feb. 26 | S. eee and R. Bar- | Affidavit regarding disguised men. 
er. 
4| Feb. 26 | Anonymous........... Regarding Ku-Klux outrages, requesting a guard, or arms and 
ammunition. {Ontitted.] 
5 | Feb. 28 | Frank Bell.-........-- Affidavit regarding Ku-Klux outrages. 
6 | Feb. 28 | James Belland Joshua Do. 
Harris. 
7 | Mar. 31 | H.G. Thomas, sheriff..| Reports that he must resign or suspend business. 
8 | June 24 | C. Hayes, member of | Letters regarding murders, &c.,in Sumter, Greene, and Tusca- 
Congress. loosa Counties, Alabama. 
9 | July 10 | Judge DeBerry ....... Requesting troops for Saint Clair County, Alabama. 
10; July 12) E.G. Barney ......--.. Requesting at least 100 troops for Patona, Alabama. 
41 | July 12} W.S. McElwain ....-. Regqnesting troops for Patona, Alabama. 
12 | Julv 14 | J. McMannan......... Affidavit regarding outrage on him. 
13 | July 19 SA. D. Bailey, C. I. | Statement concerning disturbance at Crosse Plains, Alabama. 
Sharp, E. L. Hesterby. 
14 | Sept. 2 | S. Crawford..... So ues Requesting garrison for Stevenson, Alabama. 
15 | Oct. .15 | Lucinda Ford......... Affidavit concerning Ku-Klux outrage. 
16} Oct. 15 | D.L. Dalton ........-. Forwarding letter of W. B. Bowen. 


Appended letter of W. B. Bowen concerning firing upon colored 
congregations. 


{No. 1.—Class first, 1870.] 


HEADQUARTERS, HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, 
January 12, 1870. 


COLONEL: Inclosed I have the honor to forward documents A, B, C, and D, report- 
ing disturbances in Blount County, Alabama, and the urgent request of the citizens 
for protection. 

I have long been of the opinion that a detachment of troops should be stationed in 
Blount County, and would have sent them there under the general instructions which 
ave heretofore guided my action, but there is no disposable force whatever at this 
post at present, and I am unable to send any detachment to Blount County. 

I would respectfully draw the attention of the commanding general to the commu- 
nication of the Rev. Mr. Lakin, a Methodist clergyman, whose opportunities for obser- 
vation have been, and are, better that those of any other single observer. 

This section has been until now entirely quiet, but disturbances are beginning 
again at various points, and I have no force to send in aid of the civil authorities. 

I would recommend that a detachment of twenty-five men and two officers be sent 
to Blount Springs to protect the loyal and law-abiding citizens of that sectian. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 


Brevet Major General, Commanding. 
Colonel Jos. H. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Mr. White is pastor of Village Spring circuit, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Blount County. 

Mr. Watson is presiding elder of Elyton district of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


i 


A. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, January 11, 1870. 


DEAR Sin: Having recently returned from a six weeks’ tour in the counties of Jack- 
son, De Kalb, Etowah, Blount, Marshall, and Morgan, I take the liberty to state that 
in portions of all these counties disguised and armed men are constantly raiding, rob. 
bing, whipping, and in Blount County assassinating Unionmen. In Blount there isa 
perfect reign of terror; Union men are hunted, waylaid, warned to leave the county, 
several of whom are now refugees from home and family ; others are “lying out.” All 
arermed and ready for defense, and but few dare leave their houses at nignt; the 
bark of a dog, the sound of foot-fall, is an occasion of alarm. I have private letters 
from men of standing, also persovally trom the solid men of the county, urging me 
to use my influence with the commandant of the post (yourself) to send troops to 
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Blount County at once. The people have appealed to the civil authorities in vain. 
The probate judge, Wesley More, and his father-in-law, Oscar Murphy, sheriff, and 
other officials, are all in sympathy with the Ku-Klux Klan, if not of them. They now 
appeal to the military as a last resort, and only hope for protection. If this appeal is 
unheeded they will be driven to take the law in their own hands. 

From personal observation, and men of the first standing in the county, I am decided 
in the opinion that troops ought to be sent at once to Blount County, and prevent 
Jesolation and further bloodshed. 

I assure you, general, this appeal is a most painful task, but I feel that I would be 
walpable in the eyes of all good and honest men, knowing these facts and keep silence. 

I have the honor to be, yours, most sincerely, 
A. §. LAKIN. 


General S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy of the original. 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Brevet Major General, U. 8. A., Colonel Second Infantry, Commanding. 


A true copy: 
JAS. M. INGALLS, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 





B. 


BLOUNT COUNTY, ALABAMA, December 26, 1869. 
DEAR BrotrHer: I understand that you have $100 in your hands of missionary 
money. The appropriation made to the Village Springs circuit is not enough to support 
him, owing to the rent made in the work. I wish you to write to Bishop Simpson, 
requesting him to grant to Brother White $100 more for his support. Please to attend 
to this, if you please, as soon as possibie. 
A. B. WATSON. 


Mr. A. 8S. LAKIN. 


Mr. A.S. LARKIN: Please assist Brother White in getting the requisition of some 
troops for Blount County to preserve the peace of the county. There are a great many 
threats circulating through the county, and we must have help if we can get it. Please 


attend to it as soon as possible. 
A. B. WATSON, Presiding Elder. 


T. W. WHITE. 
A true copy of the original forwarded on the 18th instant. 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 
» Brevet Major General, U. 8. A., Colonel Second Infantry, Commanding. 


P.S8.—Answer in haste. I need your help. 


A true copy : | 
JAS. M. INGALLS, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 





C. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, January 1, 1870. 


DeEaR Sir: I have been here nearly two weeks, and I cannot leave until I see you. 
The loyal men of Blount County are becoming discouraged. If any people have sub- 
mitted to wrongs and injuries, they have. I appear here as the representative of suf- 
fering and oppressed people seeking relief and assistance at your hands; and extreme 
and extraordinary necessity compels me to urge a speedy conference with you. Asal} 
of it will necessarily have to be gone over again, I will not trouble with the details. 
I can generally be found at the office of Judge Douglass. A speedy compliance will 
confer a very great favor on others as well as myself. | 

Most respectfully, 
WILLIAM SHEPARD. 
General CRAWFORD, Commanding at Huntsville. 


A true copy of the original forwarded to headquarters of the department on the 13th 


January. | 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Brevet Major General. 
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D. 


BALM, ALABAMA, January 11, 1870. 


BROTHER LAKIN: I was coming to see you, but the weather is so bad I cannot come. 
Please go to the land-office and find if the southeast quarter of southwest quarter of 
section 18, of township 14; of range 1 west, has been entered, and if it has been, by 
whom, as we have a church-house on it. The Church South is trying to get the house 
by entering us out. The house has been there for years, and the party that left us is 
doing the work of the smutty devil. I was coming to get troops for this county. My 
life is in danger. The Ku-Klux came near getting me last week. Igo when I please. 
Excuse my hand; it’s cold. 


F. W. WHITE. 
A true copy of the original forwarded to department headquarters on the 18th in- 
stant. 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Brevet Major General, U. 8. A., Colonel Second Infantry, Commanding. 
A true copy: 


JAS. M. INGALLE, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 2.—Class first, 1870.] 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, January 20, 1870. 


COLONEL: Inclosed I have the honor to transmit a communication from Judge W. 
J. Haralson, of the fifth judicial district of this State, in reference to Blount County. 

After a conversation with his excellency the governor of the State to-day, he re- 
quested me to state to the commanding general of the department that he would offer 
no obstacle to the removal of the troops from Tuscaloosa, and that he would be glad, if 
consistent with the view of the department commander, should they be sent to Blounts- 
ville, Blount County. The distance by road is about ninety miles, and 1 am informed 
it is a fair road. 

The governor thinks that a force in Blount County would be sufficiently near Tusca- 
Joosa to exercise a restraining influence. He, however, is determined, upon a repeti- 
tion of the disturbances and the violation of law which prevailed last year in that sec- 
tion, to have recourse to the militia of the State. 
ae force at Blountsville would have to be supplied by way of Guntersville, Tennessee 

iver. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
| S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Colonel Second Infantry, Brevet Major General, U.S. A. 
Colonel Jos. H. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Adjutant General, Department of the South. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, January 20, 1870. 


DeEaR Srr: Upon information which IJ derived from Blount County, in this State, and 
which I deem entirely reliable, Iam constrained, under a sense of duty to the country, 
to call on you to assist the civil officers by an adequate force to execute the law in that 
locality. 

I a informed by the Hon. George White, a member of the legislature from that 
county, that he isin apprehension of danger to himself personally if he ventures to 
return to his home in that county. He did not return during the recess of the legisla- 
ture. Iam also informed by Mr. White, the superintendent of the public schools in 
that county, that he could establish one or more schools for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of freedmen, but he is afraid to do so himself, and the same considerations of fear 
would prevent bim from procuring teachers. | 

I have implicit confidence in the statement of Mr. White; he is a minister of the Gos- 
pel in the Methodist Episcopal Church of veracity and integrity. I am also informed 

y letters from other gentlemen that there have: been some three or four men killed 
there within the last three or four months, under circumstances of great aggravation. 
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These, sir, with the other facts which might be added, are the reasons why I invoke 
the interposition of the forces of the United States, and I hope that it may be conso- 
nant with your views to afford the required assistanee, 

Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. J. HARALSON, 
Judge of the Circuit Court, Fifth Circuit in the State. 
General S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Commanding, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infaniry, Post Adjutant. 


fNo. 3.—Class first, 1870.} 


HEADQUARTERS Post or HUNTSVILLE, 
Huntsville, Alabama, March 3, 1870, 


Sir: In obedience to verbal orders from the post commander of date Mareh 1, I pro- 
ceeded to Stephenson, Alabama, for the purpose of investigating the trouble i in that 
neighborhood. 

I found on my arrival, by conferring with the mayor of the town, the probate judge, the 
sheriff, the marshal, aud reliable citizens, that the animus whieh culminated in the late 
disturbance, and is said to be the chief cause of the difficulties in that vicinity, arose from 
the fact of a negro man living in marital relation with a woman thought to be of the white 
race. But my own opinion is this is only a pretext for maltreativg the colored people 
against whom a disguised party of men, known and commonly called Ku-Klux Klan, ap- 
pear to have a special animosity, and the determinatian of driviug themaway. In con- 
sequence of the feeling against this negro man, whose name is Prior, amob of these dis- 
guised men proceeded from the town to the negro settlement, about three- -quarters of a 
mile distant, on last Friday night, the 25th of “February, fired into the settlement, and. 
wounded one colored man. The next day, Saturday, the settlement was again visited 
by these men, and the arms of the negroes were taken away. Itis supposed that in. 
retaliation for this outrage a party of colored men fired into the houses of Messrs. Bunn 
and MacMahon, two merchants of the town, on the following Sunday night, though 
neither were injured. On Jast Monday, the Ist of March, a warrant was issued by the 
proper civil officer, and three colored men, Prior, Jackson, and Daniels, were arrested 
on ‘suspicion of being x guilty of this last act, and confined in a log stockade adjacent to 
the town. 

The same evening the marshal summoned every available citizen of the town to 
guard the prisoners, and protect them from an anticipated forcible liberation and vio- 
lence by this disguised band of men before referred to. About 9 p. m. that night these 
men did appear, “and in number estimated between thirty and fifty, and, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of those on guard, liberated the prisoners, though in doing so 
the principal object of their vengeance (Prior) made good his escape. The two re- 
waining prisoners were turned over a short time thereafter to the guard of soldiers 

sent up from Huntsville by the post commander on Monday night, and this guard had 
the men in custody on my arrival the following day, at 4.15 p. m. 

I detained the guard for the purpose of giving protection to the prisoners, at the re- 
quest of the civil authorities, and then used my best efforts to hasten an immediate 
trial or examination, which was effected, and the prisoners released on Wednesday 
morning for the want of evidence to convict them. It seems to be the opinion of the 
town civil officers that as soon as Prior, the colored man, leaves the settlement all un- 
due excitement will subside. If this were all that is needed, quict might soon be re- 
stored, for the colored people have received such a shock by the outrage committed 
that all are resolved to remain no longer where they are so cruelly persecuted. 

On my departure many of them were selling their little effects preparatory to remov- 
ing elsewhere, one of the female teachers, together with several families, leaving on the 
same train with myself for Huntsville. 

I wish to add that the sheriff states that he was in no manner apprised of the dis- 
turbance, and seems to be quite confident of his own ability and power to act when- 
ever called upon so to do. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. H. FLOOD, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S, A. 
First Lieutenant JAMES M. INGALLS, 
Post Adjutant. 

A true copy: 

JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 
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[No. 4.—Class first, .1870.] 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, March 5, 1870. 


Str: Ihave the honor to state that, in compliance with paragragh 2, Special Order 
No. 45, headquarters post of Huntsville, Huntsville, Alabama, April 2, 1870, and addi- 
tional verbal instructions from the brevet major general commanding, I proceeded to 
Somerville, Morgan County, Alabama, where I arrived at 12 o’clock on the 3d in- 
stant, and, in compliance with my instructions, immediately commenced to investigate 
the disturbance which has for some time agitated that county. I found most of the 
citizens either so prejudiced in their views or intimidated by fear of consequences that 
but little reliable information could be elicited from them. From afew, whom I be- 
lieve gave me an account of the true state of affairs, I base this report. __ 

The difficulty originated about eighteen months ago, in a personal quarrel between 
Judge Charlton and a Mr. Ragland, both of whom have been killed by unknown 
parties since then. Family, political, and personal quarrels have been so blended and 
mixed that it is very difficult to ascertain where the one commences and the others 
end. These, and other conflicting interests, have kept the spirit of discord and ani- 
mosity alive, and have engendered such deadly feuds to: such an extent that at the 
present time law and order are set at defiance. The civil officers are paralyzed with 
fear, and make no effort to discharge their duties. Public sentiment is suppressed, 
men are afraid to denounce or expose criminals, lest for doing so they would incur 
the displeasure of the malefactors, and thereby jeopardize their lives. As proof of 
this the following named citizens have been murdered in the county since the first of 
January last: James Simmons, Elijah McCleneban, Jefferson Knight, William Clem- 
mens, Judge Charlton, and Alexander Tarer. The murderers of Clemmons and Sim- 
mons were brought to trial, and acquitted on the plea of committing the acts in self- 
defense. I have been credibly informed that the facts in these cases did not justify 
such decisions; that the juries were packed, and that their trials were mere mocke- 
ries of law and justice. No effort has been made to discover and bring to justice the 
murderers of the other men mentioned, although for cold-blooded, premeditated assas- 
sinations they stand unparalleled in the annals of crime. The facts connected with 
the murder of Judge Charlton prove it to be the work of a strong, well-organized, 
secret society, and not the acts of a few individuals, as supposed by some of the citi- 
ZeDs. 

About a week before my arrival at Somerville there were two opposing armed 
bands in the county, one under the command of Ponder and Robinson, the other under 
the leadership of Robert Garner; the former consisting of about sixty men, and the 
latter about eight. Garner, with his men, is reported to have left the county. Ponder 
and Robinson, with their men, are still under arms, and are scouting through the 
county in small bands; a squad of them, consisting of about fifteen men, were in 
Somerville on Saturday, the 2d instant, and are reported as having made threats 
against the citizens of the county. The majority of the citizens of Somerville with 
whom I conversed on the subject sympathize with Robinson and his party, and exult 
in the death of Judge Charlton. 

The civil officers of the county have, in my opinion, failed to discharge their duties, 
the result of which is that at the present time their functions are ignored and their 
authority set at defiance. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. HARKINS, 
First Lieutenant Second United States Infantry. 
Lieutenant P. H. FLoop, 
Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND INFANTRY, | 
Huntsville, Alabama, March 30, 1870. 


COLONEL: On Wednesday last I proceeded to Jacksonville, Calhoun County, in 
order to inquire into the disturbances in that section. At Chattanooga I] was joined 
by the governor of the State, whom I accompanied to Jacksonville. I found the follow- 
ing condition of things: About two weeks ago a party of disguised men, numbering 
fifteen or twenty, all mounted, made their appearance near Jacksonville. They 
visited the houses of a Mr. Reed, a Mr. Jason Scott, and also the house of his father. 
They visited also some negro cabins. At the houses of Mr. Reed and Mr. Scott the 
nen were summoned and ordered to dance, and were made to answer trifling questions. 
At the house of Mr. Jason Scott a negro was demanded. He attempted to escape, 
when they shot at him, wounding him twice in the leg. Another uegro, at whose 
house they stopped, escaped without injury. It wasimpossible to trace the perpetra- 
tors of these outrages. I had an interview with the principal persons in the town 
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in company with the governor, and although all united in condemnation of such pro- 
ceedings, there had been no effort to make any arrests whatever. 

_As is the case in many counties, the sheriff is inefficient, and a very general com- 
plaint is made in regard to the neglect of the civil officers to execute the law. 

The counties of Calhoun, St. Clair, and Etowah were strongly rebellious in sentiment 
during the war. Hostility to the Government in sentiment and feeling still exists, 
although no overt act is committed, as it is recognized to be hopeless, and quiet 
ordinarily prevails. At present there is no regular active association of disguised men. 
The example set at one time, however, by the best men in the community has been 
followed by a younger and more lawless set, who assume disguises from time to time 
for the gratification of private ends, and in defiance of all law. The governor of the 
State is fully impressed with the necessity of using every lawful means to suppress 
those constantly recurring instances of lawlessness. I have urged upon him that the 
militia of the State should be organized. It is this force that is dreaded by the 
perpetrators of these outrages, and under the restrictions imposed upon the troops of 
the United States, it is well understood that their influence is dependent upon the 
demand of the civil officers, and is almost wholly negative. : 

While I was at Jacksonville a party of young men, in open day, came to the hotel 
and warned a gentleman named Luke, one of the employés upon the Selma, Rome and 
Dalton Railroad, and who was in Jacksonville to hire‘laborers for the Selma and Gulf 
Railroad, that he must leave the town and section, because he had taught a negro 
Sunday-school at Patona. The prompt and unexpected arrival of the troops had 
caused an excitment among the people. The old native population were hostile to 
their coming, but the Union people, and especially the negroes, were all encouraged 
by their presence. 

I inclose to you a paragraph from the Huntsville Advocate, of the 29th, showing 
condition of things in Morgan County. The full details I will reeeive to-day and 

orward. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
8S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Colonel Second Infantry, Brevet Major General, U.S. A. 
Colonel Jos. H. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Adjutant General, Department of the South. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 6.—Class first, 1870.] 


EuTAw, ALABAMA, April 13, 1870. 


Sir: I have the honor to state that, in compliance with Special Order No. 49, head- 
quarters, post of Huntsville, Huntsville, Alabama, April 8, 1870, and additional instruc- 
tions from the brevet major general commanding, of the same date, I proceeded to 
Eutaw, Alabama, but owing to necessary delays did not reach there until the evening 
of the 12th instant, where on my arrival I immediately proceeded to investigate the 
circumstances connected with the murder of Samuel Boyd, late solicitor of Greene 
County, Alabama, and the condition of civil affairs in this section, and find them to be 
as follows: ; 

Mr. Boyd was murdered in a room at the hotel in this town, about 11 ‘o’clock p. m., 
on the 3ist day of March, 1871, by a band of about thirty armed and masked men, said 
to belong to a secret political society known as the Ku-Klux organization. They were 
seen entering the hotel and committing the deed by several of the citizens and the 
sheriff of the county, and no attempt made to arrest or prevent them from carrying 
their atrocious design into execution. Civil affairs are in a very disturbed and agitated 
condition ; seven murders have been committed in this county within the past three 
months, and but little effort made to arrest and bring to justice the perpetrators of 
these crimes; the civil officers seem to be powerless to restore and maintain law and 
order. For further and more complete information on these subjects, I would respect- 
fully invite your attention to the papers hereto appended, which I believe to be true in 
every particular. They give a correct account of the murder of Mr. Boyd, and partly 
represent the feelings of the people and the state of affairs in this section. These papers 
are Classified and marked as follows: 

Statement of the sheriff, Mr. Cole, marked A. 

Statement of A. A. Smith, circuit clerk, marked B. 

Statement of Samuel B. Brown, tax assessor of the county, marked C. 

A true copy of the testimony and proceedings of the coroner’s inquest, in the case of 
Mr. Boyd, marked D. 
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The force under my command (ten men) is not sufficient to awe and keep in check 
the turbulent element which is defying law and murdering at will. I would, therefore, 
respectfully recommend that it be increased to at least twenty-five or thirty men, and 
stationed here until after the election for county and State, which takes place next fall 

: I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HARKINS, 
First Ineutenant Second Infantry. 
Post ADJUTANT, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A. 
Evutaw, April 12, 1870. 


On the night of the 31st of March ultimo, a body of armed and disguised men rode 
into this place, and some twelve or fifteen dismounted just below the hotel, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the hotel; took possession of the office, placing guards at the door; 
and from thenee they went to the room of Alex. Boyd, forcing theclerk to conduct them 
there, and, bursting open the door, a scuffle ensued, when Mr. Boyd was shot at the door; 
he was then shotseveral times in the hall leading to the room. They at once left, 
mounted, and rode around the public square; about twenty-five or thirty in that body; 
hore were others in different parts of the town; they left town by different roads ; so 

hear. 

_I was notified at once of the killing of Mr. Boyd by Mr. Clearland, proprietor of the 
hotel; I went there at once, and summoned a jury to hold an inquisition over his body; 
went in person for Mayor Roberts to act as coroner; Dr. Meriwether as the examining 
surgeon. The people were all much excited and horrified at the murder, and it being 
at the dead hour of night, and the Ku-Klux being before thought only a myth, it was 
impossible to do anything, they being in such force that it would have taken a large 
body of well-armed men to have done anything with them. The deed, so far as I have 
heard, is condemned by all; the feeling not being bitter against any parties on account 
of political opinion. Itis thought the reason Mr. Boyd was sought for, was on account 
of his having had a great deal to say about the killing of a negro at Union some time 
ago. Our town and county is quiet and peaceable now. 

Iam, very respectfully, 
| GEO. H. COLE, 
| Sheriff Greene County. 
Captain HAwkINs, 
United States Army. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, Greene County : 
@rrick CLERK OF THE Crrevurt Court. 


I, A. A. Smith, clerk of the cirenit court of said county, and.also county superintend- 
ent of education, deem it.my duty to present to whom it may concern a brief statement 
of affairs as they now exist in this county as regards the murder of Alexander Boyd, 
our county solicitor and register in chancery, on the night of the 31st of March, 1870. 
The inquest held over the body reveals the whole matter; there are many things con- 
nected with the murder which as yet are hid. The sheriff of the county saw the par- 
ties in disguise ride around the public square after the murder was committed, and did 
not make any attempt to arrest them, I suppose, from fear or some other cause. The 
people of this county, or a large number of them, bid defiance to law, and I am free to 
say that the laws cannot be executed here under the existing state of affairs. The 
people say openly that there shall not be a court held at this place this spring. My 
brother, the judge of this circuit, cannot come here and hold a court and be safe. 
Freedmen are almost daily being killed, school-houses in which freedmen’s schools are 
being taught are burned, and the teachers of said schools are being driven from the 
county, or made afraid to continue. My life has been threatened, as the original note 
which I append will show; I send the original and keep an exact copy. Jam informed 
by the freedmen that persons whom we least suspect were engaged in making the plot 
to kill Mr. Boyd. The paper published in this place, and edited by Joseph W. Taylor, 
is, in my opinion, the main cause of all the bloodshed in this county. It advises the 
people to end the guilty career of the radical members of the legislature of Alabama, 
and also the radical officials, by the ballot-box “if it can, but the cartridge-box if it 
must ;” it calls every radical officer a thief and other pet names, and all because they 
claim the right to think and act as they please in regard to the great political issues 
of the day. Murderers are running at large, and no one attempts to arrest them. No 
man or men in the county dare say one word in opposition to this Ku-Klux band; no 
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one dare make any complaint to the civil authorities, for they well know that it is 
utterly impossible to convict any one of that class in this county by any jury that we 
can get. We are at their mercy, and the “ black flag” is hoisted against all radicals. 
Northern men (unless they be democrats) are denounced as usurpers, who ought to be 
driven from the county. Let us have protection here, or we must eventually meet the 
same fate of Mr. Boyd. I, as an officer, feel that there has already been enough dune 
in this county to justify the most stringent measures; if that be martial law, for God’s 
sake let us have it. | 

This is a brief statement of affairs as they exist in this county, made to Lieutenant 
Harkins, at his request, April 13, 1870. 

A. A. SMITH. 


NOTE. 
Slip taken from paper sent by A. A, Smith. 


The Eutaw Whig denounces the road act, passed by the legislature and approved 
by Governor Smith, for the counties of Sumter, Greene, and Perry. Denunciation 
doesn’t reach the question. Only the hanging of the perpetrators of such crimes will 
bring relief, (Southern Argus.) We are afraid they are in no danger of hanging either 
here or hereafter. Radical judges and juries would let them off this world, and their 
father, the devil, would befriend them as his dearly beloved sons in the next. The 
ballot-box if it can, the cartridge-box if it must, should end their guilty career. 


ALABAMA, GREENE County, April 2, 1870. 
IN COUNCIL. | 


Mr. A. A. SMITH: 


Sir: Your conduct and conversation generally is obnoxious to the people of this 
county. A small majority of this assembly propose giving you fifteen days to take 
your carpet-bag and travel. Take heed. 


C. 


OFFICE OF TAx ASSESSOR, : 
Eutaw, Alabama, April 13, 1870. 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA, Greene County: 

As an official of this county, and a resident for the past ten years, and formerly a 
rebel soldier, I deem it my duty, not only as a citizen and official, as well as a law- 
abiding citizen, to present, for the candid consideration of all concerned in the restora- 
tion of Jaw and order, the state of affairs really existing in this county at the present 
time, and the utter inefficiency of the civil authorities, unaided by the military, to en- 
force the law and protect the county officers in the discharge of their duty. 

On the 31st of March last, of this year, a band of disguised men, variously estimated 
from thirty to seventy-five, entered this place and proceeded to the hotel, where they 
entered the bed-room of Alexander Boyd, esq., the solicitor of this county, and brutally 
murdered him by completely riddling his body with pistol-shots. The sheriff of this 
county, George H.Cole, either from fear or policy, failed to make any effort whatever to 
effect their arrest. 

In the neighborhood of Union, in this county, the following-named persons have 
been assassinated within the short space of the last three months: 

James Martin, (colored,) was shot by a man in or near Union, and while the physician 
was extracting the shot from his body, an unknown party forcibly took his body, and 
since that time he has never been heard from. An affidavit was, Iam informed, made 
against an old colored man named Sam Colvin, charging him with having threatened 
the life of a party calling himself Kyle, and, while in custody, the party making the 
arrest asserts, the same Sam Colvin was forcibly taken from their possession, as he was 
afterward found dangling from a tree with some half-dozen pistol-shots through his 
body. Sam Colvin, jr., the son of the old maa, ana Henry Miller, (colored,) charged 
with murder, have been made way with—supposed to have been taken from jail for 
the purpose of murdering them. The body of Henry Miller, l am informed, has been 
found and buried. Carr Davis (colored) was badly wounded by disguised men, and 
@marrowly escaped with his life. Other instances could be mentioned in the county of 
acts of lawlessness, and no effort on the part of our truly inefficient sheriff to do his 
duty by summoning a posse to arrest the law-breakers. 
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The alarming aspect which crime has assumed in this county, and the organized 
agency, the Ku-Klux Klan, through which it is perpetrated, call tor the most rigid 
measures to arrest its progress; and, in my humble opinion, the civil law can only as- 
sume its supremacy by the timely aid of the military or the intervention of martial 
law. Iam unable in person to discharge my duty as an officer without protection. 

With the hope that something will be done at an early day to arrest this lawless 
band in its operations, and bring back these men to respect the law and the legally 
constituted authorities, 

I remain, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
Tax Assessor, Greene County. 

Lieut. CHas. HARKINS. 


D. 


Testinony taken before the jury of inquest. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, Greene County : | 
Mayor’s OFFICE, EutTaw, April 1, 1870. 


Testimony of W. A. Lyerla, a witness before the jury of inquest on the death of 
Alexander Boyd, sworn, says: About fifteen minutes before 11 o’clock on the night of 
Thursday, the 31st of March, 1870, he went into the bar-room or office of the hotel of 
George Cleareland, in the town of Eutaw, and‘a short while afterward there followed 
in the Same room a party of men in disguise ; after standing a very short time, one or 
‘more of the party took hold of J. W. Freeman, the agent of the proprietor of said 
hotel, and together with the whole party, except two or three, through a door which 
opens into the bed-room adjoining the said bar-room. The number of the party was 
about twelve, to the best of my belief. About two minutes after they left the bar- 
room witness says he heard hallooing and shooting. The whole party were unknown. 
to witness. Some of them be thinks were white men from what be could see of their 
necks. After the firing and hallooing above alluded to, the party of men in disguise 
came out through the bed-room adjoining the bar-room, and through the bar-room, 
thence out into the street, which was the last witness saw of them. One of the party 
had a grass rope in his hand. 

W. H. LYERLA. 


Testimony of J. W. Freeman. 


At the same time and place as stated in the evidence of W. H. Lyerla, a party of 
men in disguise appeared, and one or more of them took hold of witness and went 
with him, together with the balance of the party, through the bed-room adjoining the 
bar-room of the hotel, and thence up the stair-steps leading to the upper gallery, and 
told him they wanted a light; one of the party then asked him which rooms were 
Nos. 4and 5. A few minutes after, while he was standing in a little alley in the midst 
of the party of men, he heard screaming, and immediately after he heard shooting; 
witness did not recognize any of the members of the party. He does not think that 
any of the party were citizens of Eutaw or vicinity. Witness was carried up the stair- 
steps by force and against his will. 

J. W. FREEMAN. 


Testimony of S. L. Falconer. 


About 11 o’clock in the night, as stated by the witnesses Lyerla and Freeman, wit- 
ness was standing on the corner, at the bar-room of Hickman & Thompson, and his at- 
tention was attracted by considerable noise in the second story of the hotel of George 
Cleareland. He heard some one halloo “ Murder,” about three times, and immediately 
after he heard shooting ; about the same place he heard hallooing. He then went across 
to the hotel, and as he reached it, he saw a party of men jn disguise coming out of the 
bar-room of the hotel and going down the street leading to Springfield. A short time 
afterward there came back from the direction of Springfield a party of men on horse- 
back, about twenty-five in number, who appeared to have been in disguise; their 
horsés were also disguised. They then rode around the public square, and then left 
town on the street leading to Springfield. , 

S. E, FALCONER. 


Testimony of Rufus Rutledge. 


About 11 o’clock on same night, witness was standing on the sidewalk about twenty 
yards east of the corner of Hickman & Thompson’s bar-room, and saw a party of six 
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men on horseback standing at the corner of the circuit clerk’s office on the northeast 
corner of the public square; their horses were in disguise; a short time afterward 
there came down the street from the direction of Cleareland’s hotel another party of 
men on horseback, men and horses both disguised, who joined the party of six stand- 
ing at the corner of the clerk’s office; they all together rode around the public square, 
all disguised, and left on the street leading to Springfield; this was the last witness 


saw of the party. 
RUFUS RUTLEDGE. 
The testimony of J. B. Head 
Corresponds identically with that of W. H. Lyerla. 


Testimony of Dr. John S. Meriwether. 


The examining physician of the inquest held on the body of Alexander Boyd, who 
being examined, says: About half past 12 o’clock on the night as stated by the preced- 
‘ng witnesses, he was summoned by the coroner to examine the body of Alexander 
Boyd, whom he found dead, lying in a passage-way in the second story of Cleareland’s 
hotel, and, upon examination, found three shots in the head and four in the abdomen, 
either of which would have been sufficient to produce death. 

| JOHN 8. MERIWETHER. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, Greene County : 


An inquisition indented at the residence or boarding-house of the deceased, Alexander 
Boyd, in this county, the 31st day of March, 1870, before Thomas W. Roberts, mayor of 
Eutaw, and ex-officio justice of the peace, in absence of the coroner of said county, upon 
the views of the body of said Alexander Boyd, then and there being dead, and upon the 
oaths of J. P. Clark, James C. Uslick, George H. Place, James D. Duncan, and George 
H, Dunlap, jr., good and lawful men of said county, who, being charged and sworn to, 
inquire for the Staté of Alabama, when, where, and after what manver the said Alex- 
ander Boyd came to his death, upon their oaths say and present that the said Boyd 
came to his death on the night of the 3lst of March, 1870, at and in his own boarding- 
house in the Eutaw House, by fire-arms of some kind, in the hand or hands of some 
party or,parties to this jury unknown. 

J.P. CLARK. 


J. C. USLICK. 
G. H. PLACE. 

J. D. DUNCAN. 

G. H. DUNLAP, Jr. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 1st of April. 
THOS. W. ROBERTS, Mayor, gfe. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, Greene County: 


Witnesses. before a jury of inquest held on the body of one Alexander Boyd, de- 
ceased, do each agree to appear at the next term of the circuit court to give evidence 
before said court in said cause, and, failing so to do, to pay to the State of Alabama 
one hundred dollars. 

Dated this Ist of April, 1870. | 

RUFUS RUTLEDGE. 
JOHN S. MERIWETHER. 
8. E. FALCONER. 


A true copy: 
C. A. DEMPSEY, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Acting Regimental Adjutant. 


[No. 7.—Class first, 1870.] 


EuTAW, GREENE COUNTY, ALABAMA, | 
April 21, 1870. 
Sir: Ihave the honor to state that, on the evening of the 19th instant, several reports 
were brought to this town, by both colored and white men, to the effect that a band 
of armed colored men intended burning this town that night. The rumor seemed to be 
generally credited by the citizens, which caused great alarm and excitement. Armed 
parties of citizens were immediately formed, under the direction of the sheriff, and 
patrols and pickets sent to the suburbs of the town, where they remained ali night. 
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No demonstration was made by the colored men, if they had any such intention, which 
lam inclined to doubt. The excitement has abated, but there is still a feeling of dis- 
trust and anxiety among all classes. 

The real facts of the case, and cause,of the present alarm, I believe to be as follows: 
The colored men, and republicans generally of this county, feeling aggrieved at the 
many murders and outrages perpetrated on men of their party by the Ku-Klux organi- 
zation, have determined to protect themselves in future, and banded together for that 
purpose only, not to assume the offensive, or interfere with the peaceful, law-abiding 
portion of the community. 

I received rations for my detachment, to include the 9th of next month, from Captain 
Mills, commanding the post of Tuscaloosa. My detachment is quartered in a building 
attached to the county court-house, and used as a grand jury room. The men under 
my command have deported themselves well, and are under good discipline. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HARKINS, 
First Tieutenant Second Infantry, Commanding Detachment. 
Post ADJUTANT, ? 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


Official : 
JAMES ULIO, 
Second Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 8.—Class first, 1870.] 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY G, SECOND INFANTRY, 
Stevenson, Alabama, June 29, 1870. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that, in obedience to Special Order No. 74, headquar- 
ters post of Huntsville, Alabama, June 27, 1870, I arrived and took post at this station 
on the 28th of June, 1870. 

In obedience to letter of instructions, dated headquarters post of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, of June 27, 1870, I wrote to the sheriff of the county, at Scottsborough, notifying 
him of my arrival here. I also notified the mayor of Stevenson. I made inquiry of 
him and others of the number of outrages committed by disguised men upon residents 
and other parties at this place. He states that men disguised ride in here at least 
twice a week, but have done no outrages except the following: About the 12th of May 
Dr. Rousaleux came here to practice his profession. Among the number of his 
patients was 2 man with sore eyes. He promised to pay the doctor $100 if he cured 
him. The doctor would not do anything for him unless the man deposited $100 in a 
bank at Huntsville, payable to the order of the doctor when the patient was cured. 
The man having been restored to health, and the doctor having drawn the money, came 
here again to practice on others. Meeting the doctor, he stated that the charge was 
too high for the work done, and it is presumed that on that account disguised men 
went to the hotel and asked to see the doctor. They made several attempts to go up 
stairs, but did not succeed; they finally went away. 

About two weeks ago two men, disguised, went to a house about two miles from 
town, and committed rape upon a young girl. The parties were arrested by the civil 
authorities, and are now under bonds to appear before the civil court. 

About two weeks since a half dozen of disguised men amused themselves by snap- 
ping caps at the door of the hotel, about midnight, because they would not be 
allowed in. 

On last Saturday night four men in disguise presented pistols at a Mr. Ashelly, who 
keeps arefresbment stand on the platform of the depot, to intimidate him to give them, 
without payment, refreshments. No arrest. | 

I shall go to Bridgeport whenever the commanding officer thinks it necessary, and 
sends me an order to do so. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. H. M7LOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U.S. A. 
First Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


[No. 9.—Class first, 1870.] 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, July 12, 1870. 


LIEUTENANT: I have the honor to report that, in compliance with verbal instruc- 
tions from the brevet major general commanding, I proceeded on the 8th instant to 


V7 A 
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Ashville, St. Clair County, Alabama, to investigate the disturbances in that vicinity. 
I arrived at Ashville Station, on Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad, at 2 p. m. on the 
9th instant, and there met a body of about thirty young men armed with rifles, shot 
guns, and revolvers, who boarded the train in a noisy and turbulent manner. I ascer- 
tained that they were just from the village of Ashville, en route to their homes, a few 
miles below the station, and claimed to be part of the sheriff’s posse, who had attacked 
the Hon. H. I. Springfield’s house the night and day previous. I proceeded on foot to 
Ashville village, distant about three and a half miles from the station, arriving about 
3 p.m. The village presented a very desolate aspect, all the business and dwelling 
houses were closed, and a few men with rifles and revolvers riding around the square 
were the only persons visible. I approached a group, and inquired for the sheriff, who 
they informed me had just left the village for his home some three miles distant. 
Judge Stanniford, who accompanied me, secured a horse and went after him, while I 
remained and endeavored to elicit from the citizens the origin and cause of the diffi- 
culty. No person, however, could name any offense that Springfield had comniitted 
cognizable of by law or warranting the extraordinary course the sheriff had pursued, but 
they denounced Springfield bitterly as a dangerous man and a “scalawag.” The fact 
that he had done excellent service in the Union Army during the late war accounted in 
a great measure for their hatred, for I conversed with many of the leading men of the 
county after this of all parties, and their united testimony was that Springfield was 
one of their best citizens. Judge Stanniford, accompanied by the sheriff, John C. 
Brown, returned in about an hour and a half, and the latter gave me in substance the 
following account of the origin of the disturbances: Some days before he had received 
information that the Hon. H. I. Springfield had assembled at his house, about a mile 
from Ashville, a number of armed men, and fearing Springfield intended disturbing 
the peace of the county, he had summoned a posse comitatus of about two hundred 
citizens to arrest Springfield and friends, and bind them to keep the peace. ' In the 
meantime, while these men were assembling at Ashville, Sheriff Brown sent a note to 
Springfield, directing him to disperse the party at his honse, and send all their arms 
to him at Ashville; no mention whatever was made of any legal process against 
Springfield, and he was not requested to report to the sheriff, served with any legal 
instrument, or any explanation given of the armed assemblage at Ashville, except 
that Brown stated that all the men assembled in Ashville had delivered to him, 
Brown, their arms, and he further stated to me that he had sixty-six stand of arms 
locked up in the court-house. I was at a loss to understand why he should disarm his 
posse if they were assembled for a legal object to enforce the laws, and asked his 
reasons for what appeared to be a very extraordinary proceeding; the only reason he 
could give was, that he desired to avoid bloodshed, and trusted that when Springfield 
heard of his action he would disperse his friends, and tranquillity be again restored. 
In reply to Brown’s note, Springfield stated that he was confident that the parties 
assembled by Brown desired his blood, and he would not put himself in their power, but 
at the same time, if charged with any offense, he was ready to respond promptly to a pro- 
per legal process. After this correspondence, Sheriff Brown’s posse, on the morning of 
the 8th instant, between 8 and 9 o’clock, numbering about two hundred men, surrounded 
the residence of Springfield, and opened fire upon the inmates. I cross-examined Brown 
closely at this stage of his statement, and he admitted that he did not accompany the 
so-called posse; that no demand or legal process was made or served on the Spring- 
fields, and that he did not join the besieging party for several hours after hostilities. 
had commenced. These admissions of Sheriff Brown surprised me, and excited a very 
strong suspicion that the peace and welfare of St. Clair County was not the incentive 
which animated this official. The beseigers erected defenses by destroying the fencing 
around Mr. Springtield’s property, and kept up a continuous firing until after daylight 
on the morning of the 9th instant, at which time Springfield called to the attacking 
party, and asked if Sheriff Brown was with them; being answered in.the affirmative, 
he asked to see him; firing ceaSed, and Brown and Springfield met; the latter asked 
the former if he had any civil process against him or his friends; Brown said he had a 
peace warrant, issued by the judge of probate, and desired him and his followers to 
lay down their arms; Springfield acquiesced, providing his arms were not removed 
until after a legal investigation. Sheriff Brown consented, and immediately left for 
town to obtain the warrant, under which he purported to act, and which had been 
inadvertently left behind. (In this connection, attention is invited to affidavit of 
Charles A. Richey, appended hereto.) On his return he found his posse in a very excited 
condition, threatening the life of Springfield, and it required all his influence and 
authority to restrain them; eventually he succeeded in dispersing them, and left. 
Springtield and friends without any further proceedings; he did not even require 
the peace-bond which he claimed was the original object of the assembling of his 
osse, and informed ine that he was surprised to find only fourteen men in Spring- 
eld’s house. After receiving this statement of Sheriff Brown, I walked. out to Spring- 
field’s house, met him, and examined his premises. His statement differed but little from 
the sheritf’s ; the only material difference was, that he assured me that a Mr. Box, a young 
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attorney of the village, had written the warrant after he had interviewed Sheriff Brown, 
and that Mr. Box admitted this fact also, that the judge of probate had been absent 
from the village since about the 4th instant. This latter allegation I found, upon 
inquiry, entirely correct, and I am strongly of the opinion that the warrant was never 
signed by the judge of probate. Sheriff Brown showed it to me, and I found it based 
on no affidavit, as, I believe, is general with warrants. It simply set forth, in agene- 
ral preamble, that certain armed bodies of men were represented as being assembled, 
threatening the peace of the country, and commanding him to disperse them. I think 
it was rather an informal paper to base such serious proceedings upon. Mr. Springfield 
also stated that, at the time the armed party were approaching his house, he was 
engaged in answering a note from the sheriff, requesting again the dispersion of his 
friends, and a gentleman named Stewart, an envoy from Brown, was awaiting his 
answer, which was, he says, an agreement to conform to the request of Sheriff Brown. 
The approach of the armed party was announced to him, and he requested his wife to 
go down the road and ask them not to fire on his house, but they gave no heed to her 
request—advauced and opened fire. I was not able to see Stewart, to confirm by his 
voice this statement, but all in Springfield’s house, among whom were some old rebel 
soldiers, who, though they differed politically from Springfield, attested to his state- 
ments. I examined his house, and found on the side window of his bed-room, twelve 
distinct bullet-holes ; in the front window of same room, ten; in the side wall of same 
room, thirty-five ; in the front, fifty, all of which passed clear through the room and 
partitions, and cut many of his wife’s dresses which were hanging on the partition. 
The other portions of the house and out-houses were riddled with bullet-holes, and 
shot to such an extent that [ could not count them. | 

I have given the substance of the statements of the principals in this disturbance 
in the foregoing, and will conclude with a few facts elicited from the minor actors in 
what was very nearly a tragedy, and may yet prove one. I conversed freely with both 
parties, and the universal sentiment among Brown’s adherents was, that the Spring- 
fields must be killed or leave the county. All this party was composed of young men 
ranging from seventeen to twenty-six years, who had seen some little service in the 
rebel army, and, when armed with a navy revolver and supported by a half dozen sym- 
pathizing friends similarly equipped, felt all their native chivalry in arms against 
men like Springfield, who had been true and loyal to his country; and this hatred to 
him and friends was increased by the fact that he was to the “ manor born,” as were 
most all his friends. As an encouraging support to this vendetta, in the background I 
found some old lawyers and politicians, who, prevented from political disabilities from 
monopolizing all the offices of the county, as in the olden time, stormed and railed against 
this loyal element who robbed them of their accustomed influence and spoils. I found, 
upon careful inquiry, supported even by testimony of Sheriff Brown, that the Hon. H. 
I. Springfield is looked upon by all the respectable and influential men of the county 
as one of their best citizens; and, I am confident, from my observations, that the organ- 
ization known as Ku-Klux appeared for the first time without disguises at the house of 
Mr. Springfield on the day and night of the 8th and 9th instant. All the county offi- 
cers who dared remain at or near Ashville assured me of the terrible condition of 
affairs in that county, and the United States assistant marshal told me that it was 
unsafe for him to take the census. All the people in the adjoining counties are intimi- 
dated by this band, and numerous speculations and wagers were affered that I would 
never return, as I passed down the railroad. 

My investigation was necessarily hurried and unsatisfactory to myself, but I am con- 
fident, with sufficient protection and time, many astonishing facts would be developed, 
which would throw much light on the numerous outrages now being perpetrated 
throughout the State. Ihave never, with an experience of four years in this country, 
seen a more complete subordination of the civil authorities of a county to the mob 
element than I witnessed in St. Clair, and I would earnestly recommend troops in the 
vicinity of Ashville, if the preservation of peace and protection of loyal citizens de- 


volves upon the General Government. 
M. FRANK GALLAGHER, 


Brevet Capt. U. S. A., Regimental Q. M. Second Infantry, Acting Adjutant. 


Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of St. Clair: 


Personally appeared before me, Brevet Captain M. F. Gallagher, acting adjutant 
Second Infantry, on the 10th day of July, 1870, Charles A. Ritchey, of said county of St. 
Clair, who, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith that, on the morning of the 8th in- 
stant, between 8 and 9 o’clock a. m., I went to the house of A. H. Springfield, near Ash- 
ville, Alabama, and he asked me to remain with him, as he anticipated trouble, and might 
require me as a courier. A short time after this a number of armed men were reported 
approaching the house, and Mr. Springfield requested his wife to go down the road and 
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ask them not to fire on his house. They gave no heed to this request, but continued 
advancing, and, without making any demand whatever on Springfield or other in- 
mates of the house, commenced firing upon it, even before the three ladies of the house 
got beyond danger; they surrounded the house and grounds, and continued ffring all 
that day and night. About.daylight, on the morning of the 9th instant, Springticld 
called out to the attacking party and asked if Sheriff Brown was with them; they 
answered in the affirmative, and he requested an interview with the sheriff. The 
latter objected at first, but at last consented, and they met. Springfield said to 
Brown he desired peace; that he done nothing warranting the attack made upon 
him. After some further parley, Springfield ordered his men to lay down their arms, 
and the sheriff and myself started for the town, leaving all the others at Springfield’s. 
Upon reaching the town, he, the sheriff, asked me to give the names of the fifteen men 
in Springfield’s house, which I gave to Mr. Box, attorney of the village, who attends to 
the business of the probate judge during bis absence. He made out a peace-warrant 
for Springfield and friends. Isaw no affidavit to base a warrant upon; nor did Mr. 
Box qualify any person. After this the sheriff returned to Springfield’s and the attack- 
ing party. In the attacking party I think there were about two hundred men. 
CHAS. A. RITCHEY. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of July, 1870. 
| M. FRANK GALLAGHER, 
Brevet Captain and Regimental Quartermaster, Second Infantry, 
Acting Adjutant. 


M. FRANK GALLAGHER, © 
Brevet Captain, U. S. A. 


A true copy: 


[No. 10.—Class first, 1870. ] 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY G, SECOND UNITED STATES INFANTRY, 
. Stevensville, July 20, 1870. 

Sir: In obedience to instructions from post headquarters, dated July 18, 1870, I 
went to Scottsborough and made investigations relative to the outrage upon John Mc- 
Mamman. I have the honor to submit the following as the result of my investiga- 
tions: 

On the 11th of July, 1870, Thomas Wallace, George Stealie, and John McMamman, 
were employed in a tan-yard in Scottsborough. A difficulty arose between the two 
former, and Stealie murdered Wallace by striking him witb a paddle over the head. 
Stealie made good his escape, and is now a fugitive from justice. 

The same night a party of men went to the house of 8. R. Stealie, father of the boy 
who committed the murder; they asked for him, and when told that he was not at 
bome they left. 3 | 

The next night, (12th July, 1870,) another party, unmasked, went to the same house, 
and again asked for Stealie. Not finding him at home, they took from the house George 
McMamman, and whipped him about two hours with hickory sapplings. Said that he 
received over five hundred blows. | 

The parties recognized who did the whipping were McClung, Stratton, Andrews, 
Dobbs, and Edwards, and three others unknown. The reasons alleged for the whipping 
was his bad conduct in church during service, and to find out where the murderer 
Stealie was. 

Upon my arrival there yesterday McMamman was arrested as an accomplice 
in the murder of Wallace. The parties who preferred the indictment against him are 
the parties whom he states whipped him. Evidently the man does not bear a good 
character. He might have saved Wallace from being murdered had he chosen to do 
so, as he was a spectator of the whole transaction. 

The marshal, Mr, Kirk, states that if McMamman was not an accomplice to the 
murder, he was an accessory to it. | 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Brevet Major Second Infantry, Commanding. 
First Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 
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HEADQUARTERS COMPANY G, SECOND INFANTRY, 
Ashville, St. Clair County, Alabama, July 31, 1870. 


Srr: About 10 o’clock last night my eamp was fired on by amob. They then stealth- 
ily tried to capture my guard, who fired on them, when they took to the hills. Their 
exact number could not be ascertained, on account of the thick woods and darkness of 
the night. My guard states that they saw between the trees about ten men; they also 
say that they heard others in rear of them talking. 

Civil law is dead in this county. The mob rules. The officers of the law are afraid 
to execute their duties, on account of the consequences resulting therefrom when the 
military are withdrawn. 

I receive threats every day of their intentions to clear me out. My men are on 
guard during the day to preserve order between the belligerents,and to protect the 
officers of the law. The town is crowded from morning till night with men from the 
country, each man with a brace of revolvers around him, and some with shot-guns 
upon their shoulders. 

As a matter of prudence, I would respectfully suggest that the remainder of my 
company be ordered here. I inclose an affidavit from a Union soldier who was driven 
from his family and his home a few days since, and who now for protection has to live 
in my camp. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. H. MCLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U. 8. A., Commanding Company. 
Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, | 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy: 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


ASHVILLE, ST. CLAIR COUNTY, ALABAMA, 
July 29, 1870. 

Sir: I beg most respectfully to make the following statement, in hopes that my life 
may be protected from a number of citizens of this county, who have driven me from 
my home and family, and attempted my life for the reasons: I was a member of the 
Fourth Ohio Infantry four years and nine months during the late war, which, becoming 
known to the citizens where I live, is the cause of my complaint and call for pro- 
tection. On the 22d of July last, at 9 o’clock p. m., five men broke into my house, 
armed with revolvers, I being at the time in bed with my wife; they seized me by the 
arms, and dragged me out of bed, kicked me out of the house, then knocked me down, 
and when I attempted to rise, they shot at me three times, but, it being dark, they 
missed me. I then took to the woods, quite naked, and from that time up till this 
morning, July 29, they have hunted me with shot-guns and dogs, like a wild beast, 
seeking to kill me. I have been obliged to leave my family without any means of 
living, and do not know what to do myself, being a poor man, without means to move 
away from this place. if you cannot give me protection. 

The following are the names of four of the five men, viz, John Allen, James Steel, 
Hiram Steel, Richard Kasort ; the other I do not know. | 

This occurred in Attawa [Autauga] County, about twelve miles from here. 

J am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
COLOMAY SMITH. 
The COMMANDING OFFICER 
Of the United States Troops, at Ashville, Alabama. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, the undersigned, an officer of the United States 
Army. 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Brevet Major, U. 8. A. 


A true copy : 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 
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[No. 12.—Class first, 1870.] 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY G, SECOND INFANTRY, 
3 Ashville, St. Clair County, Alabama, August 18, 1870. 

COLONEL: In reply to your letter dated the 13th instant, received last night, I have the 
honor to inclose you a copy of a letter received by me on the 10th instant from the probate 
judge of this county, H. De Berry. While I cannot corroborate Judge De Berry’s state- 
ment, I must say that there is a terrible excitement, especially since Captain Spring- 
field was shot. My men are about worsted out. People are afraid even to go to the 
depot unless [send a guard with them. I furnish a guard for the protection of Captain 
Springfield while he is unable to leave his bed. 

I inclose you the deposition of a colored man who was flogged a few nights since 
about five miles from here | 

If it was not for the troops being here, blood would flow freely. 

I am, colonel, very respectfully, your vbedient servant, 
| GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 


Captain Second Infantry. 
Colonel S. W. CRAWFORD, 


Second infantry, Patona. 
A true copy: 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


ASHVILLE, August 16, 1870. 


Dear Sir: It is reported to me this morning that men are bringing guns in town 
this morning, and also that armed bands of men were skirmishing the county a few 
miles distant and have done considerable damage to the persons of citizens, and I be- 
lieve, under the circumstances, it is best that you put this town under strictly martial 
rule; and I believe that the civil authorities of the State will approve of the course. 
If such is not done, I will be compelled to close my office, as I cannot do my business in 
office with such confusion. | 

Yours, &c¢., 
H. De BERRY, J. C. C. 

Major McLOUGHLIN. 


A true copy of the original : 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Colonel Second Infantry. 


en 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of St Clair: 


William Starkey, a colored man, deposeth and says: That about 10 o’clock on the night 
of the 15th of August, 1870, a party of five disguised men took me from Mr. Calowell’s 
house, where I was getting my washing done, distant from the town of Ashville 
about six miles. They then tied a rope about my arms and neck, swinging the end of 
the rope over the limb of a tree. I was hoisted. to the top of the limb seven or eight 
times, and each time they would let my feet touch the ground. As soon as they did so, 
they would ask me what a white man named Washington, with whom I worked, said 
about the shooting of Mr. Springfield; also what the other radicals said, (meaning a 
son of Mr. Washington, Jim McClellen, aschool-teacher, and Martin, who works for Mr. 
Washington.) They then asked me what the niggers said about the Yanks being here ; 
when I could not answer the questions the way that they wished me to do, they would 
hoist me up again to the end of the rope, until I was about choked, and then again let me 
down, saying, as they did so, “‘ Now you will tell the truth, God damn you.” They said 
that they came about five thousand miles to do this; that they let me off lightly to 
what the rest of the white men and blacks would get, unless they voted for the dem- 
ccrats. Tosave my life, [had tosay that I woulddoso. They then said that they would 
give me twenty-four hours to getaway from this section of country. They then whipped 
ime with hickory sticks, and struck me over the head and shouiders with their guns and 
pistols. 


his 
WILLIAM +- STARKEY. 
mark. 
Witness: Geo. H. MCLOUGHLIN. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 17th day of August, 1870. 
GhkO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry. 


A. McINTYRE, 
Second Lieutenant Second Infantry. 


A true copy: 
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ASHVILLE, St. Clair County, Alabama. 


Sir: About 11 o’clock last night, the house occupied by the wounded man (Captain 
Springfield) was fired into by unknown parties. Some of the Springfield party who 
were on the watch returned the fire. I did not hear of any person being hit on either 
side. I had a guard, and at the time was myself at the house; a picket was thrown 
forward by me on the east and south side, but it appears they stole up on the west side 
of the house. My men did not fire. | 

All of the county and town officers have left; therefore I will, until other arrange- 
ments can be made, endeavor to keep the peace. During the day everything is quiet. 
Of course I know one of the parties have taken to the woods, but if I could, I have no 
authority to arrest them, as there are no officers here competent to issue the proper 
watlrants. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. McLOUGHLIN, 
3 Captain Second Infantry. 

Colonel 8S. W. CRAWFORD, 

Second Infantry, Patona, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
Hirst Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 14.—Class first, 1870.] 


ASHVILLE, St. CLAIR COUNTY, ALABAMA, 
August 15, 1870. 
Masor: About 9 o’clock this morning, Captain Springfield was shot through the 
wrist, across the breast, and through the fleshy portion of the upper arm, while on his 
way from his house to town, distant about one mile. The parties, whoever they were 
that shot him, were in ambush. His brothers and two others were riding with him, 
his wife a little in rear of him, riding with other ladies. 
' My men are now scouring the woods. Send me a doctor at once, in case of accident. 
Iam, major, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry. 
Major J. H. TAytor, 
Assistant Adjutant General, Headquarters Department South, Atlanta, Georgia. 


A true copy: Berea 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 15.—Class first, 1870.] 


Post oF HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, 
August 20, 1870. 


LIEUTENANT: [have the honor to report that, in obedience to Special Order No. 101, 
dated headquarters, post of Huntsville, Angust 17, 1870, and received by me about 9 
o’clock p.m. same date, I proceeded by the 2 a. m. train, on the morning of the 18th 
instant, to Courtland, for the purpose of investigating the cause of the disturbances at 
that place. 

I roseived written and oral statements from numerous citizens, both white and col- 
ored. All their statements agree upon the main facts of the case. The substance of 
the oral statements received by me was substantially as follows : 

Some negroes were suspected of having killed some sheep, the property of Mrs. Bor- 
den, who resides about three miles from Courtland, upon a rented plantation. One of 
the parties suspected, Wash McDaniel, was arrested, and brought before Justices Pey- 
ton and Baker for examination. He was discharged, on account of informality in the 
warrant, a search-warrant having been issued by mistake for a warrant of arrest. The 
examination took place about the 9th of August of the present year. Upon the 12th, 
about noon, one Bosey, a white man, came to the Foster plantation, where McDaniels, 
and others suspected of complicity with him, were employed, and gave utterance to 
threats against the negroes, at the same time exhibiting his revolver. 
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At about 11 p. m. a party of disguised men visited the plantation of Mr. Hemmen- 
way, situated in the road between Courtland and the Foster place, and commenced 
robbing and maltreating the negroes. Information of this having reached the negroes. 
at Foster’s, they, suspecting that the marauders might visit them next, armed them- 
selves, and laid in ambush in a lane leading from Lamb’s Ferry road to Mr. Foster's. 
Between 12 and 1 a party of about sixteen disguised men advanced up the lane. 
Upon perceiving them, one of the negroes ran; seeing him, the disguised men fired at 
random, and ineffectually. The negroes returned the fire, wounding, it is supposed, 
three of the party, from the fact that this number of disguises were found, marked 
with blood. The disguised men broke and ran, and were pursued by the negroes about 
a quarter of a mile, to the Lamb’s Ferry road, where they found and captured six 
mules and horses, which had been left at this point by the marauders. They also 
found at this point the maw Bosey, mortally wounded. He was supposed to have been 
first wounded in the lane, and, running to regain his horse, failed to answer the chal- 
lenge of the sentinel left over the animals, and was again shot by him. The pursuing 
negroes heard the challenge of the sentinel, heard him fire, and then exclaim, “I have 
killed my brother.” . 

Upon the affair being reported to the civil authorities, every measure appears to 
have been taken to arrest and bring to justice the guilty parties. For particulars of 
their measures, I respectfully refer you to the statement of Mr. Baker, notary public, 
&c., whose statement, taken down by me from his dictation, is hereto appended, 
marked A, and made part of this report. I also refer to the joint statement of Messrs. 
E. H. Foster and C. Baker, (B;) Mr. John Phaglan, (C;) Mr. E. I. Simmons, (D;) and 
diagram of the scene of action, drawn by Mr. W. W. Baker, (E.) 

In conclusion, I would state that every facility was offered me by the gentlemen 
above named, and other citizens of Courtland and vicinity, for ascertaining all the 
facts of the case; and that the citizens of the county seem to be alive to the import- 
ance of vindicating the outraged majesty of the law against these displays of violence, 
and fully determined that no effort of theirs shall be wanting to bring the perpetrators 
to justice. 

: Lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| JOHN C. BATEMAN, 
Second Lieutenant Second Infantry. 
Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, Post Adjutant. 


A true copy: 


J. MILLER, 
LIneutenant Second Infantry. 


A. 


COURTLAND, ALABAMA, August 18, 1870. 


On Friday morning, the 12th of August, about sunrise, Wash McDaniel came to me, 
and said that a party of Ku-Klux had attacked him, and that he had killed one of them 
the night before, stating that it was after 12 o’clock p. m., and wanted to know what 
todo. I told him to surrender himself to the deputy sheriff. Assoon as I could get to my 
office, LT heard his complaint, and issued a warrant for parties supposed to belong to the 
party of disguised men, and said to be by the man who was killed. Their names were 
Doggett, two Bordens, and one Bosey, and others; the names to be ascertained on evidence. 
T summoned a coroner’s jury, and went with them to view the body, whose verdict was, 
viz: “That the deceased came to his death by a gun-shot wound in right breast, four 
buck-shot or small balls entering ; that the said wounds were inflicted by parties un- 
known, a dozen or more shots having been fired by the negroes living on the Wash 
Foster place, three miles north of Courtland, into a body of men in disguise, who came 
with apparent intention of attacking them, (the negroes,) about 1 o’clock p. m., 
August 12, 1870; that the disguised men first fired at the negroes, and that the dece- 
dent was in disguise, and was so found when in a wounded and dying condition, from 
wounds given by the negroes in repelling the attack of the disguised men.” Signed by 
EK. F. Comegys, jr., 8. Parshall, J. J. Beemel, J. W. Thom, Geo. C. Hickson, T. L. 
Schultz, and J. M. McGee. At the same time I authorized the deputy sheriff to take 
with him three or more men, and arrest any party or parties against whom suspicion 
might rest, as having been implicated in the affair. In the afternoon the deputy 
sheriff came back to town, reporting that he had found ten or more suspicious charac- 
ters armed with double-barreled shot-guns and repeaters, who he was not able to 
arrest. I directed him to summon a posse of men to aid in arresting the parties. The 
pesse, some twenty-six, went out under the direction of the deputy sheriff, and failed 
to find any party that was implicated or guilty. On the next morning I directed 
the deputy sheriff to make a general levy, and to summon every white man to aid 
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him in arresting any man who might have been or was implicated in the affair, 
under which order he summoned thirty or forty citizens. They scoured the county. 

I was informed the following Sunday morning that they had arrested one John Odom 
on suspicion. On Monday Justice Patton and myself tried and investigated the case. 
There were four white and four black witnesses for the State; the said black witnesses 
were present when the conflict took place; no witnesses for the defendant. Upon 
having all the testimony that could be adduced, Odom was discharged, as there was 
no testimony to justify binding him over to the court. Iam, by appointment of the 
governor of Alabama, a notary public, ex-officio justice of the peace, and, by virtue of 
the office, acting coroner in the absence of the regular coroner. A warrant in my hand 
has been issued, and is in the hands of the sheritf, for the arrest of several parties im- 
plicated inithe affair, and accused thereof. The citizens hold themselves ready to 
respond to any call of the civil officers in keeping peace in their vicinity, and are using 
their utmost endeavor to bring these and all other marauding parties to justice. For 
this statement I have numerous assurances. All the prominent citizens will sustain 
me in this statement. 

WwW. W. BAKER, 


Notary Public, ex-officio Justice of the Peace. 


A true copy: J. MILLER 
° 4 5) 


Tieutenant Second Infantry. 


B. 
COURTLAND, August 18, 1870. 


Statement of what I know about the difficulties in Lawrence County the last pre- 
ceding week, made at the request of Lieutenant Bateman, United States Army. 

I think the disturbances originated in the killing of some sheep, belonging to a poor 
woman named Borden, by Wash McDonald and some other negroes on the plantation 
of George W. Foster, three miles north of Courtland. The sons of Mrs. Borden ascer- 
tained from the statements of other negroes on the place that the parties charged had 
killed eight out of a flock of twelve sheep, running on the place. The evidence against 
Wash McDonald was conclusive. They got out, as they supposed, a warrant against 
him, but the justice, by mistake, issued a search-warrant instead of a warrant of ar- 
rest. He was brought before the justice on this warrant. The Bordens employed me 
as their attorney to prosecute, and so soon as I saw the papers, I advised them that the 
prisoner was improperly under arrest, and advised them to make affidavit, and sue out 
a warrant of arrest in a proper form. This occurred about the 9th instant. They con- 
cluded that they would await the return of a certain justice, then absent from home, 
who they preferred should try the case, and then institute a prosecution. On the 
night of the 12th, or rather at 1 or 2 o’clock a.m. of August, it is reported (and I think 
the report is true) that about nine white men, _in disguises, repaired to the plantation 
of George W. Foster, bitched their horses in the public road about a quarter of a mile 
from the dwellings, and advanced to a point near the residence on said plantation. In 
consequence of some previous threatening indications, the negroes had gotten together 
some thirty or forty armed men, and laid in ambush, awaiting the attack. These ne- 
groes fired on the disguised men, who fled and dispersed. Only one man got back to 
where the horses were hitched—a man named Pusey. He neglected to give the coun- 
tersign to the man left in charge of the horses, and, when challenged, either did not 
hear or was too much excited to give the word, or likely tock it for granted that 
he was known to the sentinel. Thereupon the man in charge of the horses shot him 
down. The man who fired upon him turned out to be his own brother, who was then 
driven away from him by the approach of the negroes. The wounded man lingered a 
few hours, and died in the hands of the negroes. Six horses were captured by the ne- 
groes. Mr. E. I. Simmons, the deputy sheriff, took charge of their horses, hoping that 
they would lead to the detection of the offenders against the law. Parties of the of- 
fenders came forward, and claimed the horses and mules, and they have all been de- 
livered up. They were recovered from the deputy sheriff by procecdings under section 
2093 of the revised code of Alabama. Some of the parties claiming such, revealed 
the names of persons they suspected of taking it for that especial occasion. Itis generally 
understood that all the persons suspected in engaging in the raid have fled the coun- 
try. It is sufficiently well known who-they are to enable the grand jury to investigate 
the matter effectually. It was reported on Saturday evening that a wounded man was 
at a house about six miles from Courtland, and some ten or twelve armed men with 
him. The citizens of Courtland held a sort of meeting or consultation, and concluded 
that they would all go and assist the deputy sheriff in arresting these men. A crowd 
of negroes, greatly excited, and numbering, perhaps, one hundred, collected on the 
streets, and declared that they would go and assist us in making the arrests. They 
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were told by the white citizens that it was unnecessary for them to go; that it would 
excite the suspected men to resistance for them to go, &c. They were not satisfied, 
and still persisted in going, and about seventy-five colored men started with the in- 
tention of going, but changed their purposes, and did not reach the place. Twenty- 
four of the most respectable citizens of Courtland went with the deputy sheriff, but 
found no wounded man and no armed men there; indeed, none of the parties sus- 
pected. This posse of citizens continued their search during Saturday’and part of 
Sunday. On Saturday night they arrested a man who was suspected, and brought him 
before a justice. The proof being insufficient to detain or commit him, he was. dis- 
charged. The excitement incident to this affair has subsided. The negroes are satis- 
_ fied with the exertions made by white citizens to preserve law and order and break up 
lawless bands. The men composing these bands are regarded as bad men, intent on 


bad purposes. 
KK. H. FOSTER. 


A true copy : Per 
Lieutenant Second Infantry. 


COURTLAND, ALABAMA, August 18, 1870. 


Mr. E. H. Foster having written a statement in regard to the difficulties which took 
place on the Foster plantation, I simply add that the citizens acted promptly upon the 
call of the sheriff, and went with him for the purpose of arresting these parties, re- 
ported to have been in disguise. The freedmen wished to go, but their sheriff and cit- 
izens thought it best for them not to go, as they were very much excited, and it was 
believed that if they went it would exasperate the law-breakers, and be the cause of a 
conflict; this could only result in loss of life, and that if the white men went alone 
and found the party, they could arrest them without loss of life. I have been a citizen 
of Courtland for thirty years, and have never known the people of Courtland and vi- 
cinity so unanimously determined to aid the officers of the law in preserving peace and 
quiet, and determined to put down lawlessness, whether committed by white or black. 
In the late difficulty the citizens have done their duty promptly and eee a 

J. C. BAKER. 


A true copy: pee 
Lieutenant Second Infantry. 


C. 


COURTLAND, ALABAMA, dugust 17, 1870. 


At the request of Lieutenant Jno. D. Bateman, United States Army, I make the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the recent disturbances around Courtland : 

Some ten or twelve days ago certain negroes on G..W. Foster’s plantation, near 
Courtland, were charged by certain white men with having stolen some sheep, andl 
the said negroes wers brought before a justice of the peace to investigate the charge; the 
negroes were discharged by the justice. After this—shortly afterward—four white men 
went to the said plantation, and one of them pulled out his pistol, and said to the ne- 
groes that that pistol had whipped many a negro, and would whip many more, or words 
to that effect. The negroes thinking, from their manner, that this was a threat, pre- 
pared themselves with guns and pistols, and watched the place. These men supposed 
to be present some eight or ten negroes—perhaps more. That night, about 12 or 1 
o’clock, some twelve or fifteen men in disguise were seen approaching the house, near 
which the negroes were in ambush, watching their coming. As soon as the disguised 
men came within fifty or one hundred yards, the negroes opened fire upon them, and the 
disguised men returned the fire. As soon as the negroes fired the disguised men broke 
and ran back through a cotton-field about half a mile to the public road. the negroes 
pursuing them, and firing as they fled. When the negroes got to the public road, they 
found a man mortally wounded, who proved to be the man who had threatened them 
with a pistol the evening before. They also found six horses and mules hitched to the 
fence. The next morning the negroes reported these facts, and that they had killed a 
white man in disguise. The white man, before he died, reported the names of some 
four or five others who were with him in the raid. The next day a warrant was issued 
for the arrest of these men. In the morning a coroner’s inquest was had over the dead 
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man, and the facts substantially of this paper developed. After the inquest—sonie 
time after—some ten or twelve men came and demanded the body of the dead man, 
which was given to them. Soon after their departure with the corpse, E. I. Simmons, 
deputy sheriff, pursued them with three or four young men, and caught up with them 
at Hemingway’s, some two miles from Foster’s. They would not bearrested. Someof 
these men demanded of the deputy a mule that he was riding, being one of the same 
captured the night before. Simmons refused to deliver the mule, telling them that 
the mule was in the custody of the law. Simmons then returned to Courtland, and 
reported the facts, when the white citizens determined, after consultation, to get up a 
posse and arrest them by force, if necessary. A short while before dark the posse, of 
some twenty-five or thirty of the best citizens, arrived at Hemingway’s, but found 
that the men had all left about two hours before their arrival. The posse thereupon 
returned to Courtland. The next day a posse of fifty men turned out and scoured the 
country for five or six miles around the town, and learned that all of the men whose 
names they knew had crossed the Tennessee River. They thereupon returned without 
arresting any one. | 

These are about substantially the facts. The excitement among all classes has been 
allayed, and all the good citizens are nnanimous in urging the punishment of the dis- 
guised men, and will do all in their power to have them arrested. 

JOHN PHELAN. 


A true copy: San ea 
Lieutenant Second Infantry. 


D. 


COURTLAND, ALABAMA, dugust 18, 1870. 


On the request of Lieutenant Bateman, of the United States Army, I make this state- 
ment in reference to an affray that took place about three miles from this place on the 
night of the 11th instant: a 

On the morning of the 12th instant Wash. McDonald rode up to my house about sun- 
rise. I rose from my bed and went out, and Wash. stated to me that he had killed a 
white man in disguise. He said he had come to give himself up. I took him in cus- 
tody, went into town, and told the citizens of the affray. They willingly volunteered 
to ge with me in pursuit of the party, and I was ordered by W. W. Baker, acting jus- 
tice of the peace, to summons a coroner’s jury, and I accompanied them with about fif- 
teen men to the place where the depredation had been committed, where there was an 
inquest held; and after this was done I took the fifteen men and went in pursuit of 
the party. I divided my party into squads of four, and after four or five hours’ ride, 
my squad came up to a house where there were nine well-armed men on the outside ; 
and as to the whole number I am unable to say. By being such a great odds, I thought 
it was not prudent to try toarrest them. I left the place and came to town, and stated 
what I had seen, and the citizens willingly volunteered, and went to the place where 
I had seen the men, and on my return the men had disappeared. It being late in the 
night we returned home. On the next morning I heard of the party about ten miles 
from this place. I stated the fact to the citizens. I summoned thirty-six, and we scat- 
tered, and scoured the whole county for twelve miles, but without any information, 
with the exception of one man that had been out in the county the same night, and 
had got his horse snagged ; he left him about five miles from the place, at a gentleman’s 
house by the name of James Daniel. Mr. James Daniel told me that a gentleman by 
the name of Mr. John Odam left his horse there the same night, wounded by asnag. I 
took five men and arrested him, and brought him to our town, where his trial came off. 
I went into the country and summoned eight witnesses for the State; the defendant 
had none. By a close trial, they could not prove anything on the man, and, of course, 
he was discharged. | 

This is a true statement, to the best of my knowledge. 

K. J. SIMMONS, 
Deputy Sheriff. 


Soares J. MILLER 
Lieutenant Second Infan iry. 
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At * is where freedmen claim the man to have been killed, or received the wound, and ran to A, below. 
At D, man wounded, who afterward died; found by freedmen, accordimg to their statements. 


(Six horses captured.) 


Compared with original and found correct. 


At (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,) horses picketed. 


J. MILLER, 
LTieutenant Second Infantry. 
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{No. 16.—Class first, 1870.] 


HEADQUARTERS ComPaNy G, SECOND INFANTRY, 
Ashville, St. Clare County, Alabama, August 20, 1870. 


COLONEL: I have the honor to report that another man was shot this morning as he 
was entering the town. In this instance it has proved fatal. The man’s name is Frank 
Harrison ; lives at Ferryville, about twenty-five miles from here. It is presumed that 
he came here to attend a democratic convention, which is to be held here to-day. He 
belongs to the anti-Springfield party. I understood that he made threats no later than 
yesterday that Springfield would be killed to-day. It is not yet known who did the 
shooting, but presumable that it was one of the Springfield party. 

Without horses it is useless for me to try to make arrests out of town. I have gone 
to several places, from two to eight miles distant, to make arrests, but accomplished 
nothing, as the parties got wind of our coming. The Springfield party has possession 
of the town ; the opposite one has cleared out, but whether to the woods or to parts 
unknown, no one here knows. 

Captain Cook, with a portion of his company, arrived here on the 18th. He has not 
reported to me for duty. He stated to me unofficially that he was ordered to report to 
Colonel Crawford. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Commanding Company. 
Colonel 8S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Second Infantry, Patona, Alabama. 


A true copy: | 
: JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


(No. 17.—Class first, 1870.] 


FAYETTEVILLE, FAYETTE COUNTY, 
Alabama, October 24, 1870. 


LIEUTENANT: In compliance with my directions, I have the bonor to submit the fol- 
lowing report regarding the late disturbance which occurred not far from this place. 
Upon my arrival here I communicated with the sheriff of the county and the judge 
of probate, from whom I obtained the following items: 

For some time a party of men known as Ku-Klux have been committing depreda- 
tions, and to counteract this an anti-Ku-Klux party has been organized, styling them- 
selves ‘“ Mossy-backs.” Men of both of these parties went to a meeting, and coming 
away met and shot at each other several times, wounding two men very slightly and 
killing one horse dead and wounding another fatally. Iam informed that as yet no 
steps have been made to arrest either party. No galls have yet been made upon the 
military for assistance, but will be made as soon as horses can be had upon which to 
mount my men. 

I would also report that the troops and myself are occupying the court-house; that 
the troops are well supplied with clothing, ammunition, and rations, and are well kept 
in hand; that I have three men unfit for duty on account of sickness. I would re- 
spectfully inclose list of calls as directed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. BATEMAN, 
Second Lieutenant Second Infantry, Commanding Detachment. 
Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, | 
Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


[No. 18.—Class first, 1870.] 


FAYETTEVILLE, FAYETTE COUNTY, 
Alabama, October 30, 1870. 
LIEUTENANT: J have the honor to inclose affidavit made by the sheriff of this county 
befgre the probate judge, calling upon me to assist him in arresting certain parties in 
this vicinity. 
On the 28th instant I furnished twelve men to the sheriff, who succeeded in arresting 
two men, one of whom belonged to the Ku-Klux organization, and who made to me a 
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fall and entire confession in regard to who composed the organization in their opera- 
tions. He was taken before the probate judge, who dismissed him on bail, to appear 
next March term of the circuit court. | 

Yesterday I furnished six men, who went with the sheriff and his posse, and they ar- 
rested six of the Ku-Klux, (including their captains,) two complete uniforms and part 
of another, and of which I have possession. The six prisoners were turned over to me 
for safe keeping, as there is no jail here, and will probably have their trial to-morrow, 
the 31st. 

I am requested to say that it seems impossible to bring these parties to justice any 
farther than to release them upon bail to appear before the next term of the circuit 
court, and that this plan has been tried so frequently, and has failed in each case, for 
the reason that the witnesses leave the country at the time of trial, and thus the case 
is compelled to stand over or be dismissed. 

The men in my charge now are some of the leading men concerned in this lawless- 
ness, and their guilt is clearly proven, and each one has confessed it. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C. BATEMAN, 
Second Lieutenant Second Infantry, Commanding Detachment. 


Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, 
Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, Fayette County : 


Personally came before me, B. W. Wilson, judge of the probate court of said county, 
F. M. Treadaway, sheriff of said county, and makes oath that he is unable, as he be- 
lieves, with his posse to arrest the various violators of the law without the assistance 


of the military force. 
| F. M. TREADAWAY, Sheriff. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th October, 1870. 
B. W. WILSON, 
Judge of Probate. 


Respectfully referred to Captain John C. Bateman. 
| B. W. WILSON, 
Judge of Probate. 


[No. 19.—Class first, 1870.] 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY G, SECOND INFANTRY, 
Ashville, Alabama, November 20, 1870. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that a man named Jessie Ingram, living some eight 
miles from here, was driven from his home by a band of disguised men on the 14th 
instant. Ingram went to Springville next day and swore warrants out against some 
of the parties, whom it is said he recognized as being at his house the night before. 
The parties whom the warrants were issued against live in Springville, and seeing 
Ingram there they commenced to fire at him, shooting him pretty effectually. The 
parties were arrested, brought to trial in Ashville, and let loose, there being no witness 
to testify against them. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. H. McLOUGHLIN, 
Captain Second Infantry, Commanding. 
Lieutenant JAMES MILLER, 
Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy : J. MILLER 
e ? 


Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


Official copy respectfully furnished for civil file. 
J. MILLER, 
Lieutenant Second Infantry. 
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[No. 1.—Class second, 1870.]} 


OFFICE ALABAMA AND CHATTANOOGA RAILROAD, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, January 8, 1870. 


DEAR Sir: From various representations made to me by citizens of undoubted verac- 
ity, lam of opinion that it is necessary to have a small force of soldiers to assist the 
sheriff of De Kalb County, Alabama, in the execution of the law. There has been 
many depredations committed, and, among others, many thefts. There are many other 
offenses which have been committed, and it is difficult, if not dangerous, in many in- 
stances for the sheriff to make arrests. I hope that you can send a squad of some six 
men nnder an officer to assist the sheriff. Let them report here to J.B. Wilkinson. On 
Wednesday, the 12th instant, he will conduct them on the Alabama and Chattanooga 
Railroad to Lebanon, or to some other point in De Kalb County, as circumstances may 
require. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 

W. J. HARALSON, 
Judge, §C., fC. . 
General CRAWFORD, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
JAS. M. INGALLS, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 3.—Class second, 1870.] 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison : 


On this 26th day of February, A. D. 1870, personally appeared before me, Lewis M. 

Douglas, judge of probate court in and for the county and State aforesaid, Samuel 
Lawler, resident of Averyville, near Stevenson, Jackson County, State of Alabama, 
who, bcing duly sworn, deposes and says that on the night of the 18th of January, 
1870, I, with my family, were asleep in my house, and about midnight we were aroused 
from sleep by some persons breaking down the paling fence, which was surrounding 
the lot on which I live, and these persons knocked and jumped against the door of my 
house, trying to break it down to get in. At the same time some of them said if I 
did not open the door they would burn the house down; but after they found that I 
would not open the door, and they could not break it open, they left. I, while they 
were trying to break down the door, looked-through the cracks, and saw some men 
dressed in disguise. They had white cloths on their heads, and black gowns covering 
their bodies. I could not count them, but from the number of voices think there were 
seven or eight. They also peeped into my house through the cracks in the door, and 
when they saw me would say, “I see him; close up, and let’s get into the house to him.” 
My wife was standing near the door with the fire-shovel in her hands, and when they 
saw her they said the same, “Close up; I see the woman with a shovel; let’s get in to 
her.” About 8 or 9 o’clock this same evening I was out in the yard, and saw some men 
going up the road, coming from the direction of Stevenson. When I saw them I ran 
into my house. These men were disguised with white cloths on their heads and dark 
gowns over their bodies. They were afoot—walking; there were seven of them. 
_ I further swear that on the night of the 25th of February, 1870, about 2 o’clock, 
while myself and family, consisting of myself, wife Sarah, my daughters Matt, Mary, 
and Amanda, and the husband of the latter, Robert Barbee, also my son Henry, were 
asleep, we were aroused by persons trying to break down the door of my house, and 
shots fired into the house, through the weather-boarding, near the fire-place. These 
parties did not say anything before they shot at and into my house. They fired about 
sixteen shots, one of which shots hit me on the left arm below theelbow. Another shot 
hit my wife on the left side of the neck, grazing the skin. When I was shot I hollowed 
out, “O, Lord!” Then these men ran away. I did not see them; do not know how 
many there were. The shots were fired one after the other. The wound is very seri- 
ous, and will cause me to keep many days from my work. I believe this treatment was 
done to me because I was living on the ground near the new school-house for colored 
children, which has just been built by the Freedmen’s Bureau to replace one that was 
there before and was burnt. The colored people in and around Averyville and Steven- 
son are so constantly being beaten and shot at by men in disguise at night that we have 
no security for our lives or property, being in dread constantly of receiving such treat- 
ment at the hands of these disguised men. 


his 
SAMUEL + LAWLER. 
mark. 
Witness: 
JOHN H. WAGER. 
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At the same time and place also personally appeared: before me Robert Barbee, resi- 
dent of Averyville, near Stevenson, Jackson County, Alabama, who, being duly sworn, 
deposes and says that on the night of the 25th of February, 1870, he was in the house 
of his father-in-law, Samuel Lawler, at Averyville, where he and his wife live. About 
2 o'clock that night I heard some men talking outside of the house, and then shots were 
fired into the house. The shots were fired one after the other. About sixteen shots 
were fired, I think, one of which hit my mother-in-law, Sarah Lawler, on the left side 
of the neck; another hit my father-in-law, Samuel Lawler, in the left arm, below the 
elbow. When he was hit he hollowed out. Then the men cried out, “ Rally, boys ; 
let’s get away from here,” blowing awhistle. They allleft. Idid not see them; donot 
know how many there were. These things are being constantly done to the colored 
people in that part of the county. We are in continual dread of our lives from these 
disguised men. 

his 
ROBERT + BARBEE. 
mark. 

Witness: 

JOHN H. WAGER. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th day of February, 1870; and I certify 
that the foregoing affidavits were carefully read to the affiants before they signed 


them. 
LEWIS M. DOUGLAS, 
Judge of Probate Court, Madison County. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 





[No. 5.—Class second, 1870.] 


SraTE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison: 


On this 28th day of February, 1870, personally appeared before me, a clerk of the cir- 
cuit court in and for the county and State aforesaid, Frank Bell, resident on the plan- 
tation of old Frank Bell, Madison County, State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says: That on Saturday night, the 29th of January, 
1870, between the hours of 12 and 1 o’clock, my wife, who was up by the' fire sewing, 
awoke me from sleep, calling to me and saying that there was some one at the door. 
When I got out of bed I saw three men disguised. Over their heads and faces they 
had white cloth, and over their persons black cloth gowns. They were pointing their 
pistols at my wife, telling her to hush up or they would shoot her. I told them to let her 
alone, for they could not make her hush, as when she got into those crying spells she 
could not be stopped. They turned around to me, saying, “ You are the man we are 
in search of; you are the man whu has been killing stock and cutting up horses of the 
people around kero.” Isaid I had never done anything but shoot at a cow which had 
been destroying my crop for over four months. I could not keep her out of it. She 
had been a pest to all of us there. They pointed their pistols at me, saying, “ Come 
out of the house. If you do not come out we will shoot you all to pieces.” I went out 
of there, fearing they would kill me. One of the men got a piece of a board about 
three feet long and four inches wide, half inch thick, and beat me with it until he was 
tired, the other two men pointing their pistols at me. He beat me from my knees up to 
my shoulders with the board, using both hands to it, saying he wanted a rope to hang 
me with. When hestopped another took it and beat me. Then the third man beat me 
until he was tired. Then they made me take my gun and break it to pieces, saying if 
I did not they would kill me. ‘Then they left. I wasso beaten up that I could neither 
lay nor sit, and was in bed a week before I could do anything or more. 


his 
FRANK -+ BELL. 
' mark. 
Witnesses: 
JOHN H. WAGER. 
JOHN LEE ROGERS. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 28th day of February, A. D. 1879. 
JAMES H. BONE. 
Clerk Circuit Court. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 
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STATE OF ALBAMA, County of Madison: 


On this 28th day of February, 1870, personally appeared before me, a clerk of the 
circuit court in and for the court and State aforesaid, James Bell, resident on the 
plantation owned by Huston Bell, on the Whitesburgh Pike, in the county of Madison, 
State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says: That between the hours of 
10 and 11 o’clock on Saturday night, the 29th of January, 1870, I was aroused from 
sleep by my wife, who has been an invalid for some time, saying that there was some 
one in the yard. I got up and opened the door. I found, on its being opened, three 
men with pistols in their hands, which they pointed at me. They asked me, in a dis- 
guised tone of voice, whether I had a gun. I said, ‘“ Yes.” One said, “ Give it to me.” 
J not moving at once, one of them got down off of his horse, (there were two others, 
in all five, on horses disguised, covered with white cloth over their heads and persons, 
and their herses were also covered with white cloth,) and came into the house, (one 
of the others said, “ Kill him, God damn him,”) and I gave him my gun, and he then 
handed it out of the house to one of the other men. The man who was in the house then - 
asked me if I had a pistol. I said, “ Yes.” He said, ‘Give it to me.” I not liking to 
give it up, these men outside said, ‘Kill him, God damn him; do not wait a moment.” 
I, being in fear of my life, gave it to him. Then he said, “ Come out of the house.” 
Being still afraid, I did not go out; these men ‘said, ‘‘God damn him, kill him; do not 
wait.” I went out, and they told me to break my gun. They made me hit the fence 
with it, breaking the stock and bending the barrel. They kept my pistol. They shot 
my dog. 


his 
JAMES + BELL. 
mark. 
Witnesses: 
Joun H. WAGER. 
W.M. Roper. 


Also, at the same time and place, personally appeared before me Joshua Harris, a 
resident on the plantation of Huston Bell, on the Whitesburgh Pike, in the county of 
Madison, State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says: That on the 
night of January 29, 1870, between the hours of 10 and 11 o’clock, I was asleep in bed ; 
was aroused by some men who broke my door open, and came into my house. There 
were two men who came into the house. I jumped upas soon as I heard them, and saw 
one of them take my gun from the corner of the room, and told me to come out of the 
house and break it, which I did. They then asked me if I had a pistol. I said, “Yes.” 
He told me to get it, but I did not go at once. One of the other men said, ‘ Where is 
the rope? hang him.” I, fearing for my life, then got my pistol, which they carried 
off with them; they left as soon as I gave them my pistol. There were three men 
outside of the house, in all fivemen; they were on horses, disguised, covered their 
heads and persons with white cloth; also, their horses were covered with white cloth. 


his 
JOSHUA + HARRIS. 
mark. 
“Witnesses : 
JOHN H. WAGER. 
W. M. ROPER. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 28th day of February, 1870; and I hereby 
certify *that the foregoing affidavits were carefully read to the affiants before they 
signed their names by making their marks. 

| JAMES H. BONE, 


Clerk Circuit Court. 


A true copy: 
. JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[No. 7.—Second class, 1870.] 


DrcaTuR, ALABAMA, March 31, 1870. 


DEAR GENERAL: I beg leave to make the following report to you about the unset- 
tledetate of affairs in our (Morgan) county: 

There are two armed parties of armed men camped out in the woods, and both 
parties are very hostile to each other, and some are loud in proclaiming that nothing 
but blood will do them. 


13 A 
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I have been notified by the probate judge, throngh another man, that I must not 
come to Somerville, or in the upper end of the county, as it would not be safe; that 
I could not execute the law. It is impossible for me to preserve order, and I am 
obliged to resign, or at least to suspend business for the present. 

Most respectfully, | 
H. G. THOMAS, 
Sheriff of Morgan County. 
General 8. W. CRAWFORD, 
Commanding United States Troops at Huntsville. 


A true copy: 


P. H. FLOOD, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


{No. 8.—Class second, 1870.] 


HOOUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1870. 

- Dear Sir: Tamin receipt almost daily of letters from the counties of Sumter, Greene, 
and Tuskaloosa, giving accounts of murders secretly committed by the organization 
known as Ku-Klux. Especially does Sumter take the lead at this particular time in 
these diabolical outrages upon unoftfending citizens. I write you this to insist that you 
assume the responsibility of keeping the troops in Kutaw till after the election, and 
also send a company of troops to Livingston, Sumter County. I know full well that 
the entire delegation here will indorse this course. And, if necessary, I can get the Sec- 
retary of War to issue an order to this effect, though I am of the opinion that the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of War would prefer not making such an order, as it would be said 
that he was assuming the responsibility of carrying the election by armed force, and 
it would raise a howl against the President. As to the present executive of the State 
doing anything, I have long since despaired. Dr. Cloud has just returned from a tour 
through that part of the State, and his accounts to me in a letter received this evening 
are indeed discouraging. 

We are already indebted to you for the little peace and order that has been in our 
State, and my constituents are writing me the most imploring letters to use my influ- 
erice to have the troops retained in Greene, and others sent to Livingston immediately. 
Will you do our suffering people this simple act of justice? I know full well your feel- 
ings on this subject, and I do hope you will not hesitate to comply with the request of 
a large majority of the people of these counties by giving them the protection they so 
much need. You have no doubt seen an account of the recent murders of Eldridge and 
Blowse in Sumter County. Eldridge, one of the oldest and most respected citizens in 
the county, murdered in cold blood, like Boyd and a hundred others, because they were 
but true to the Government which, thus far, through the imbecility of a weak-kneed 
governor, has failed to give them relief. How our people have suffered for the want of 
some one who would dare to do his duty as the chief executive of the State. Thank 
God, the next election will be held by the United States marshal, and, if he will but do 
his duty. balloting can go on at the polls without fear, threat, or intimidation. 

If we can but have a fair vote the State will go republican 20,000. Iam confident of 
these results. I know that you will do your whole duty, and all that we request is a 
fair vote. I shall be glad to hear from you at an early day. 

I have the honor to be, general, your obedient servant, 
| CHARLES HAYS. 
General S. W. CRAWFORD, Huntsville, Alabama. 


(No. 9.—Class second, 1870.] 


ASHVILLE, ALABAMA, Jatly 10, 1870. 


My Dear Sir: It is impossible and useless to attempt to give detail, but I can assure 
you that it is a settled fact that troops must be sent at once for the protection of tie 
county. I wish you could know a tenth part of the facts. 

I have the-honor to subscribe myself your obedient servant, 
—— SANDERS, 
Clerk Circuit Court, Saint Clair County, Alabama. 
General CRAWFORD. | 
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We most heartily concur in all that Mr. Sanders has said, and most earnestly ask 
your early attention in the premises. 
HENRY DEBERRY, 


JULY 10, 1870. Judge of Probate. 
JOHN H. NELSON. 
Postmaster. 
A true copy: 


JAMES MILLER, 
First Tieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, 


[No. 10.—Class second, 1870.] 


SELMA, ROME AND DALTON RaAILnroaD, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 
Patona, Alabama, July 12, 1870. 

DeEAR Sir: Matters in this section have assumed so serious a nature that I apply for 
a force of at least one hundred men to be sent here at once. The officers of the State 
are powerless, Last night a Mr. Luke, teaching a negro school, was hung near hera 
He was engaged in teaching at this place. Also two negro men were hung at same 
time and place, and two others shot dead. These were arrested yesterday by the civil 
authorities, on account of some disturbance which occurred on Sunday evening; and, 
the trial not being through, they were left in the custody of the sheriff and deputy 
sheriff, with a posse to support them. About midnight a gang of some fifty to sixty 
disguised men took from the sheriff and others Mr. Luke and the four colored men, 
whom they carried about one-half mile, and hung Mr. Luke and two colored men, and 
shot the other two. The sheriff says he can do nothing. We must have help at once. » 
Excitement very high, and strongest kind of threats made towards employés here, 
including northern men and colored men. 

Let me know by telegraph, on receipt of this, what I may expect from you. 


Very respectfully, G. BARNES 
E. G. RNES, 


General Superintendent. 
General CRAWFORD, | | 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


[No. 11.—Class second, 1870.] 


SELMA, ROME AND DALTON RAILROAD, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 
Patona, Alabama, July 12, 1870. 


DEAR GENERAL CRAWFORD: I write the inclosed hurriedly. Act forus at onceif 
possible ; I have not time to give all particulars; it is worse than I can pen. | 

Let me hear the instant you receive this. I cannot wait on the governor; he has 
been misled, and I appeal to you direct. Captain Barry is still East. 


sa ala W. 8. McELWAIN, | 


The bearer, Captain Torme, can be depended on under all circumstances. 
W. S. McELWAIN, 


[No. 12.—Class second, 1870.] 


STaTE OF ALABAMA, Madison County : 


Before me, Lewis M. Douglass, judge of the probate court in and for said county 
and State, this day personally came John McManman, who makes oath that on the 
night of July 12, 1870, near Scottsborough, Jackson County, Alabama, about the hour 
of 11 or 12 o’clock, he was taken out of his bed, and from the house of James Stealie, 
by the following-named persons, to wit, James Stratton, George Dobbs, Dick Andrews, 
Bill Edwards, —— McClelland, and three others, whose names to affiant are unknown,,. 
one of whom affiant says is a dentist by profession, and resides in the city of Hunts- 
ville, and was forced by them to go about one-half a mile from said Stealie’s house, 
on theroad leading toScottsborough. They then, after making him take all his clothes 
off, forced him down on his side, James Stratton standing on his head with his feet 
while —— McClelland beat him with sticks and brush, cut at the time by the other 
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persons present, and named as aforesaid. They then assisted him to rise to his feet. 
Dick Andrews took him about five or six paces from the road in the bushes. James 
Stratton ordered Andrews to cock his gun, and, as he gave the order to fire, toshoot him 
down. Stratton then ran up to him with pistol in hand, cocked, and struck it against 
his head, saying that he intended to kill him; said McClelland and Stratton, assisted 
by others of the party, again forced him down on his stomach, and he was again beaten 
by McClelland and Stratton until his back, sides, arms, and legs were badly lacerated, 
and many other acts of violence were committed on the person of. affiant. 


his 
JOHN -+- McMANMAN. 
mavk. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by making his mark this 14th July, 1870. 
LEWIS M. DOUGLASS, 
Judge Probate Court. 


{No. 13.—Class second, 1870.] 


Cross PLAINS, Alabama, July 19, 1870. 


LIEUTENANT: In accordance with your request, I proceed to furnish you with the 
following details of what I know in regard to the late lamentable disturbance between 
the whites and blacks of this place. 

On Sunday night, 10th of July, I was awakened from sleep at my residence by the 
sound of guns or pistols. While getting up and putting on my clothes I was called 
and told that there was some terrible fighting going on in Cross Plains. In a short 
time I was on the spot, in the center of our village, and found several of our com- 
munity collected there, and a state of intense excitement prevailing. I naturally 
wished to know the cause, and gathered from the crowd the tolowing: A short time 
previous, and immediately after the close of services at church, those persons (men, 
women, and children) who lived in that part of the village were returning quietly 
to their homes, when they were fired on by a large band of negroes; that some of the 
men in the party, being armed, returned the fire, and that the negroes began to retreat, 
firing as they retreated, toward Patona, where quite a number of negroes live. I also 
jearned that danger was reasonably apprehended of a return to the attack, with greatly 
increased force. 

The prevailing sentiment seemed to be to follow up the party and kill or capture the 
rioters. I was unanimously chosen leader of the citizens, and accepted the position, 
with the understanding that I must be obeyed throughout until some of the civil 
ofiicers could be summoned to the scene of action. I immediately stationed pickets at 
different points, with instructions to watch for the approach of the marauders, and to 
give the alarm... A messenger was at once dispatched for Slade Nobors, justice of the 
peace, who lives some miles in the country. I then wrote a note to Mr. Williams, the 
sheriff of the county, stating briefly what had occurred, and begging his immediate 
attendance for the purpose of bringing the offenders to trial. The names of quite a 
number of citizens were signed to the request. Iinstructed a young man to proceed 
by next train to Jacksonville, with a note to the sheriff. The train came down in about 
one and a half hours—at, I presume, about 3 o’clock. Previous to that time, on consul- 
tation, I had determined to go down on train to Patona, for the purpose of preventing 
any of the offenders from leaving on the train. I took ten or twelve men with me. I 
caught none at the trains, but being informed by a railroad man present that one of 
the negroes had been slightly wounded in the affair of the previous evening, I deter- 
mined to take him into custody, for fear of his escaping before a warrant could be 
procured. His wounds were very slight—withsmall bird-shot. We were starting back 
to Cross Plains with this one, when others were seen and recognized by some of the. 
men, all with either guns or pistols in their hands, and on either side of the railroad. 
After some difficulty two more of them were arrested, and the whole party then or- 
dered to return with prisoners to Cross: Plains. About this time I discovéred armed 
men (negroes) approaching in a very threatening manner. I ordered them to halt, 
apd threatened to let the men fire on them if they advanced another step. They 
halted, and we proceeded to Cross Plains with prisoners, where we found the justice of 
the peace, Slade Nabors, to whom the prisoners were immediately turned over. A 
warrant was immediately issued for these, and many others believed to be concerned 
in the riot. I was deputed by the magistrate to summon a posse and execute the 
warrant. I summoned every man on the streets, (a good mauy had collected by this 
time,) and returned to Patona, where I arrested quite a number of uegroes. Some 
asked to come along, saying they wished to prove themse ves not conneeted with the 
affair. There was also one white man arrested. His naml was Luke, and was recog- 
nized by some of the men as one of the attacking party of the night before. I again 
returned to Cross Plains, bringing prisoners. I found the sheriff of the county, Mr. 
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Willianis, and his deputy, Mr. Smith, both there, having promptly started on receipt of 
my note of night before. All the prisoners were immeditely taken charge of by the 
sheriff, and I went home for rest. J understand there were other arrests made by the 
sheriff during the day, but cannot tell, as I was not on the street any more until late 
in the evening. At that time I found the court adjourned until next morning, and 
some accused persons in charge of the sherifi’s guard. Among them was the white 
man, Luke. I believe there were five negroes besides, but didn’t count them. I 
returned home, aud after supper walked down town again. Found prisoners and 
guard in charge of deputy sheriff Smith, on the piazza in front of Nelson’s new 
store. Several persons were standing around talking over recent occurrences. I 
went down to the hotel and sat for ‘a long time in conversation with Sheriff 
Williams and other gentlemen on the front gallery. Pretty late, probably between 
11 and 12 o’clock, and after Mr. Williams had gone up stairs, to bed I suppose, I 
asked a gentleman present to walk up home with me. We started, but had gone but 
a short distance across the railroad when we encountered a large company of disguised 
people, who passed us almost noiselessly. They were on foot, and went rapidly toward 
hotel we had just left. We each expressed our belief that they would take the prison- 
ers from the guard, and we said to each other that it ought to be prevented, if possi- 
ble. We returned immediately to hotel; found it completely surrounded by them, 
some of them making low, strange noises. The hotel-keeper begged them not to enter 
his house, as there were ladies there, and they would be frightened, &ce. I told them 
if they were after the prisoners that they would not find them there. One of them 
then asked me where they were. I replied that I did not know. By this time the 
whole street seemed to be full of them. Most of them were making their way up town 
toward the stores. All that I saw had pistols; some had guns, and some a pistol cocked 
in each hand. When I got up near the place where the guard and prisoners were, I 
heard the deputy sheriff, Mr. Smith, expostulating with them in the most earnest man- 
ner to desist from what he supposed to be their design. He told them that resistance 
on the part of himself and guard to such numbers would be a useless sacrifice of life, 
if they were determined ; but he plead with them, as he was an officer of the law, to 
be allowed to discharge his duty, and keep the prisoners in custody, saying that when 
they were proved guilty they would suffer the penalties of the law. All this time they 
were standing close to him and the guard, with their guns and pistols cocked almost 
in their faces. I walked around to one end of the piazza, and found some engaged cutting 
up rope into several pieces. As the deputy closed, I stepped up quickly to his side, and, 
in as earnest a manner as I could, told them that I believed they had come here think- 
ing that they would do this community a service, but it was believed that such pro- 
ceedings would not only not benefit us, but would prove to be a very serious injury. 
I told them that it was no time to inquire into the guilt or innocence of the parties; 
that the proper law officers would do that. I closed by stating that I felt authorized 
by the community to say that they were committing an outrage that would be perni- 
cious in its effects, and to entreat them, by every feeling of humanity, to go away and 
leave everything as they had found it. While I was speaking, some appeared to be 
listening, while others seemed to be getting a little closer to the prisoners. Iheard no 
response, except that common slang expression, ‘ Shoo, fly,” from some of them, in a 
low tone of voice. Before I ceased speaking, some of them fell upon the prisoners 
from behind, and began putting ropes around their necks, while others forced the 
guard off the end of piazza, with pistols at their breasts and faces. These things 
transpired quicker than it requires to write them. They hurried off the prisoners down 
the street, some of them in rear of the party, walking backwards, with their fire-arms 
leveled at the crowd. 

This is as plain and truthfnol a statement of what I know in regard to the matter as 
Ican make from my observation, and is very respectfully submitted. 


Yours, truly, oe 


Lieutenant ULIo, 
Commanding United States Troops. 


Statement of C. J. Sharp in regard to the recent disturbance at this place on Sunday night, 
the 10th instant. 


Cross PLAINS, ALABAMA, July 19, 1870. 


Abqut 8 o’clock on the night mentioned I was attracted by an unusual noise at or 
near my store, and went to see about it. On coming to the horse-rack, near my store, 
I met Mr. Gira, who was about starting to church, and in a few moments a crowd of 
negroes, about one dozen, appeared at the old well near the cross street. They stood 
and talked a few moments; heard them say, “ They are not the ones we are after ;” they 
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then went off up the White Plains street. I then went home and lay down on the bed, 
near a window, to watch what might be going on. I then heard two or three shots 
fired in the direction the negroes went. About the time service at church was closing 
I saw two negroes returning and going toward the depot or hotel, when soon I heard 
a keen, loud whistle in the direction the two went, and afew moments seven more 
came, and when they got near Mr. Johnson’s store-house they commenced firing to- 
ward a party of ladies and gentlemen as they were returning from church, at a distance 
of not more than sixty feet from them. Very soon one Shot was made by the whites 
in return, when the negroes retreated, turning back to fire as they retreated or run. 
Several other shots were fired by the whites as they were retreating. | 
C. J. SHARP. 


Cross PLAINS, ALABAMA, July 19, 1870. 


I herein submit a statement of what I know about the disturbance at this place on 
Sunday night, the 10th instant. Having gone after a doctor, about 8 o’clock, to come 
and see my wife, who was quite sick; on my return, when about the well at the 
cross street, I saw near about one dozen armed negroes. I drew near them. They 
appeared to be angry and excited; heard one say, “ Boys, let us go back ;” don’t know 
which one; another rephed, with an oath, that he came to attend to matters and would 
do it before he left; that he did not come here to be run off; to which all seemed to 
give their consent or sanction. I then set down at Mr. Dailey’s store, waiting for the 
doctor to come in. While sitting there Oliver Dukes, a colored man employed at the 
hotel, came and told me that the negroes were preparing for a fuss. I then went to 
the church to let it be known there. I then returned home, when, immediately, a sig- 

nal shot was fired at or near the railroad, and then the firing seemed to be general near 
the center of town. I did not see anything of it. 
EK. L. HESTERBY. 


No. 14.—Class second, 1870. ] 


STEVENSON, ALABAMA, September 2, 1870. 
To General CrawrorD, Huntsville, Alabama: 


The within statement of Mr. J. J. Roache was handed to me to be sent to you, 
through the corporate authorities of this town, and the statements therein made (I 
am sorry to say) are true. The corporation of Stevenson is a one-horse concern, and 
not able to protect any man when a dozen or more disguised men come to do anything 
with him. There are citizens here who want a garrison of troops here, but are afraid 
to put their names to a petition for the same. 

Hoping that you may examine this statement in a favorable light, I remain yours, 


truly, 
8. CRAWFORD, Mayor. 


A true copy: 
JAMES MILLER, 
First Lieutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 


[Indorsements. ] 


HEADQUARTERS Post OF HUNTSVILLE, 
Huntsville, Alabama, September-4, 1870. 


Respectfully forwarded to the assistant adjutant general, Department of the 


South. 
C. FRED. TROWBRIDGE, 
Captain Second Infantry, Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Septender 6, 1870. 
Respectfully returned to the commanding officer, post of Huntsville, Alabama. 
The time has arrived when Alabama should be able to enforce her own laws and pro- 
tect her citizens without reference to the military force of the United States. The 
troops applied for will not be furnished. 
By order of Brigadiezs General Terry : 
J. H. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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HEADQUARTERS Post OF HUNTSVILLE, THOMAS BARRACKS, 
Huntsville, Alabama, Septenber 8, 1870. 


Respectfully returned to Mr. James J. Roche, inviting attention to the foregoing in- 
dorsement from headquarters Department of the South. 
By order of Captain Trowbridge : 
J. MILLER, 
First Ineutenant Second Infantry, Post Adjutant, 


{No. 15.—Class second, 1870.] 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA, Madison County: 

Before me, James H. Bone, clerk of the circuit court in and for said county of Madi- 
son and State of Alabama, personally came Lucinda Ford, who, being duly sworn, saith 
that she and her brother, Jesse Ford, and John Fuller, live on the plantation of Wil- 
liam Sanders, in Madison County, Alabama; that they cultivated and raised a crop of 
cotton and corn on said plantation during the present year, (1870.) Affiant further 
says that about 10 o’clock on the night of October 8, 1870, while she and her brother, 
Jesse Ford, and John Fuller were in their house on said plantation, some persons came 
to their door and knocked, at the same time demanded admittance, and said, “God 
damn you, if you do not open the door we will break it down, and kill you all when 
we get in.” John Fuller then asked, ““Who are you, and what do you want with us?” 
The person on the outside answered, “ We want John and Jesse.” After a time, fear- 
ing that the door would be broken open, and all inside killed, John Fuller opened the door. 
As the door opened two men came in the house; they wore masks or disguises, both, 
on their faces and persons; they had pistols in their hands, and placed them to the 
breast of John Fuller and Jesse Ford, saying at the same time that they would kill 
them if they did not leave the house and go with them; that they wanted to give 
them a good whipping this time, and that they would come again, and if they found 
them on the plantation they would hang them all. The men with the masks on said 
there was a company outside of the house, and if John and Jesse resisted they would 
call more men inside. One of the persons in mask struck John Fuller in the face with 
a heavy stick or club, and forced him from the house. As they were passing from the 
house Jesse Ford escaped to the bushes near the door. The men in masks continued 
to curse Fuller till they were out of hearing. Affiant further swears that John Fuller 
did not return until about 2 o’clock the next morning, and when he did return his head, 
face, and body was badly cut and lacerated. Affiant further says that he (John Ful- 
ler) was so seriously bruised and cut on his legs that he was almost unable to walk, 
but left the plantation soon after he returned to the house. Affiant further says that 
the men in disguise swore that they would return soon, and if they found John Fuller 
and Jesse Ford on the plantation they would kill them. Affiant further says that she 
has not seen John Fuller, or her brother, Jesse Ford, since said night, as aforesaid, 
nor can she find any traces of them. 


her 
LUCINDA -+ FORD. 
mark. 
Witnesses: 
MADISON HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN M. Cross. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 15th day of October, 1870. 
JAMES H. BONE, 
Clerk Circuit Court. 


| No. 16.—Class second, 1870.] 


STATE OF ALABAMA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montgomery, October 15, 1870. 


GENERAL: Herewith I send a copy of a letter addressed by W. B. Bowen, of Macon 
County, to Hon. John D. Cunningham, judge of the city court of Montgomery, and by 
Judge Cunningham submitted to the executive department. The letter explains itself. 
I will merely add that Mr. Bowen is one of the best citizens of Macon County. What- 
ever he writes is entitled to the fullest credit. 


Very respectfully, D. L. DALTON 
. » ? 


. Governor’s Secretary. 
General 8S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Hunisville, Alabama. 


A true copy: | 
ss JAMES MILLER, 


First Lieutenant, Second Infantry, Post Adjutant. 
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TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, October 13, 1870. 


Str: On Monday night, the 3d of the month, a party of armed men went to the col- 
ored church in this place and fired into the congregation while they were quietly en- 
gaged in attending to some church matters, killing two and wounding several others. 
fam glad to say the wounded are all up and doing well. Since which I hear thata 
chureh and a school-house belonging to the colored people have been burnt down. 
Other places of worship were burnt before. Judge Strange, as you know, is ab- 
sent on his circuit. If he were present I do not know what he would do in trying to 
ferret out the evil-doers. But the other officers of the county are making no eftort 
whatever to find out the evil-doers, except, they say, that they are making inquiries 
on the street corners to find some evidence upon which to proceed. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt, and that is that all the republicans of this 
county are depressed and flurried at the hands of the lawless. There is a system of 
espionage exercised toward what few of us whites there are who propose to vote the 
State republican ticket, so we dare not move except in the most quiet and secret man-- 
ner. I believe, unless something is done to assure the colored people from interrup- 
tion in voting, we will not poll one thousand votes in this county for the republican 
candidates, either on the State ticket or for county officers. 

I would write the governor, who I know would receive it kindly, but the mails are 
watched, and I shall have to content myself with asking you to show him this letter. 
What is best to be done, Jam at aloss to know. The local officers will never ferret 
out the evil-doers. As to what is the best course to give confidence to the colored peo- 
ple that they will be allowed to vote, I am inclined to think blue coats and brass but- 
tons the best argument to their minds. I would that you knew how things were 
in this county. 


I am, very truly, Boe eae 


Hon. JOHN D. CUNNINGHAM, _ 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


A true copy: 
S. W. CRAWFORD, 
Colonel, Second Infantry, Brevet Major General. 


[Telegram dated Montgomery, Alabama, August 14, 1869; received at Huntsville, Alabama, 14th.] 


To General Crawford: 
Doctor Collins, arrested here, is on way to Lawrence County for preliminary trial, 
on charge of shooting Doctor Haughey. Please dispose troops so as to insure him safe 


conduct from Chattanooga, and trial free from molestation. 
WM. H. SMITH, 


Governor of Alabama. 


[Telegram dated Montgomery, Alabama, August 14, 1869; received at Huntsville, Alabama, 14th.] 


To General Crawford: 

Have troops at Chattanooga Sunday morning, to accompany Dr. Collins to Court- 
laud, and protect him from apprehended mob violence. 

C. W. BUCKLEY, 

M. 


[Telegram dated Montgomery, Alabama, August 23, 1869; received at Huntsville, Alabama, 23d.] 


To General Crawford: 

Please order immediately a portion of troops here to Fort Deposit, Lowndes County, 
+o be in readiness to assist sheriff, who is about to proceed against numerous offenders. 
This is deemed imperatively necessary to enforcement of law and preservation of peace. 


Answer. 
| WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
Governor of Alabama. 
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[Telegram dated Stevenson, Alabama, February 28, 1870; received at Huntsville, Alabama, 28th.] 


Jo Commanding Officer : 


There are three negroes arrested here for firing into dwelling-houses last night; fear 
disguised men will attempt to take them out this night to hang them. Will you not 
send a squad of soldiers to guard them? Send on special train immediately. I do this 
at request of citizens. Answer. 

S. CRAWFORD, 


Mayor. 


[Telegram dated Stevenson, Alabama, March 1, 1870; received at Huntsville, Alabama, March 1.] 


To General Crawford, commanding : 


Guard needed here; civil guard overpowered and prisoner taken out by Ku-Klux; 
our lives in danger. Officer in charge refused to stay. 
kh. STARKWEATHER, 
Teacher. 


[Telegram dated Montgomery, Alabama, April 1, 1870; received April 1.] 


To General S. W. Crawford: 


Lawlessness in Morgan County is reported to this department. You will please to 
put it down by the military; do whatever you deem necessary to stop lawlessness, 
maintain tranquillity, and enforce laws. 

W. il. SMITH, 
Governor of Alabama. 


(Telegram dated Opelika, Alabama, April 3, 1870; received April 4th.] 


To Major General S. W. Crawford, or the officer in command at Huntsville, Alabama: 


Irequest that you furnish the sheriff of Morgan County a sufficient number of troops, 
under a discreet officer, to enable him to arrest rioters in that county. 
W. H. SMITH, 
Governor of Alabama. 


[Telegram dated Montgomery, Alabama, April 4, 1870; received at Huntsville, Alabama, 4th.] 


To General S. W. Crawford: 


Solicitor of Greene County outrageously murdered by disguised men, over thirty in 
number; terrible condition of things there; please dispatch military to Eutaw with 
full authority and discretion to do whatever is pee to bring offenders to justice, 
protect life and property, and preserve law and order ; a very small number of troops 


sufficient. 
W. H. SMITH, 
Governor, 


[Telegram dated Porterville, Alabama, July 8, 1870; received at Huntsville, Alabama, 8th.] 


To General Crawford : 
Send a company of soldiers to Ashville at once to keep the peace; two hundred 


men are under arms, 
W. J. HARALSON. 
L. J. STANDIFER. 





[Telegram dated Chattanooga, Tennessee, July 12, 1870; received at Huntsville, Alabama, 12th.] 


To General Crawford, commander, Huntsville, Alabama : 

Thirty-six armed men got on our train last Saturday, at Ashville, and went tc 
Springville; they refused to pay their fare. They said the sheriff would settle it.. We 
desite you to send troops. 

| J. C. STANTON, 


General Superintendent. 
J. B. WEAVER, 
Superintendent. 
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[Telegram dated Montgomery, Alabama, October 11, 1871; received October 11th. 


To General Crawford : 


Can you send on my requisition a company of United States soldiers to Marengo 
County on to-morrow or Friday? ‘There are troops at Meridian more convenient, pos- 
sibly, than those under your immediate command. Inform immediately and I will 
telegraph more fully. 

ROBT B. LINDSAY, 
Governor of Alabama. 


Affidavit of Wilie McGreger. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, County of Madison: 


On this 18th day of May, 1871, personally appeared before me, James H. Bone, clerk 
of the circuit court in and for the county and State aforesaid, Wilie McGreger, resi- 
dent of Limestone County, State of Alabama, who, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that on or about the night of Monday, 15th May, 1871, while he was at his son-in-law’s, 
William Lambert, seven miles northwest from Athens, near Jobnson’s Mills, about 8 
p. m., three men dressed in disguise came into the room where the family were as- 
sembled, and I was lying on a bed in that room. The door being part open, they 
walked in without knocking, with pistols in their hands, and came to the bed he was 
on; one of these men told him to get up and go with them, he spoke in a disguised voice, 
and he took hold of me by my shirt bosom, which he tore in trying to pull me up from 
the bed, by jerking me off the bed—not giving me a chance to get up myself; 
they kept hold of me, and still kept their pistols pointed at my person, forced me out 
of the house, (one of the other men came to my left side and the other behind me,) and 
made me walk about two hundred yards from the house; they all this time were talking 
to me, but I cannot now remember the words or their expressions; they were evidently 
uttered in a disguised tone of voice. When they halted they got a rope, which evidently 
to me they had brought with them, and put the said rope around my neck, the other end 
they threw over a limb of a tree; the said limb, I am certain, was large and. strong 
enough to bear more than my weight, and stretched the rope sufficiently to cause me 
much pain, and to choke me, saying at the same time that they wanted me to give them 
one hundred dollars; that a man had lost that much, and that I had taken it and must 
confess the taking and give it to them; they did not mention any name as that of the 
owner of the lost one hundred dollars. I told them that I did not have the money, 
that I had not taken it, and would die before I would confess any such thing. I said, 
if you will spare my life, I will pay to Tobe Taylor one hundred dollars to-morrow, 
betore or by 10 o’clock; then they said, if we let you go now, will you be sure to pay 
this money? I promised them again, and as many as three or four times I promised them 
to do so. They then took the rope from around my neck, and one of them struck me 
on the back of the neck with, I think, a gun-barrel, saying, now double-quick to the 
house. When we reached the outside of the house I saw three or four more men, but 
they did not come down to the tree. 

_ WILIE McGREGER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of May, A. D. 1871. 
JAMES H. BOND, Clerk. 


THe SraTe OF ALABAMA, County of Madison: 

- I, James H. Bone, clerk of the circuit court in and for said county of Madison, State 
of Alabama, do .hereby certify that the above and foregoing affidavit is a correct and 
true copy of original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand, at office, in the city of Huntsville, this 
18th day of May, A. D. 1871. : | 
| JAMES H. BONE, 

Clerk Circwtt Court. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 24, 1871. 
BETSEY WESTBROOK (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 


Answer. I have been staying down with Judge O’Connor, but he has moved out, and 
I am fixing to move myself. 
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Question. Where did you live before you came here ? 

Answer. In Jefferson; in the city of Jefferson. 

Question. Is that in thiscounty? | 

Answer. It’s about eleven miles from here, down in Jefferson beat. 

Question. What was your husband’s name ? ; 

Answer. Robin Westbrook. 

Question. Has he been killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was killed. 

Question. How long ago? 

Answer. He was killed the 18th of July. 

— Question. Of this present year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this year. 

Question. Where was he killed ? 

Answer. He was killed right in the house, right where I was staying, living with a 
man named James Norwood. 

Question. You may give to the committee the particulars of his being killed ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Go on and state the whole case. 

_ Answer. At the first beginning they came up behind the house that night—the white 
men came up behind the house. 

Question. Did they have disguises on their faces ? 

: Answer. One of them had his face smutted, and another had on a knit cap on his 
ace. 

Question. How many of them were there ? | 

Answer.. Six men came in the house and one staid at the door, making seven, and 
there was some standing at the windows. 

Question. Were they armed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, all were armed; they all had arms with them that I saw. 

Question. Pistols ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. The man that killed my husband had a pistol about that long, 
[six inches. ] 

Question. Was this after night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, about 11 o’clock at night. 

Question. Had you gone to bed ? 

Answer. I was gone to bed, but he was not. 

Question. What did these men say they came for? 

Answer. They didn’t say. They first came and shot about seven barrels through the 
window, at the end of the house, at his head. He called Mr. Norwood, and told him) 
somebody was breaking in the house, and Mr. Norwood, after he heard him, came out, 
and they told him not to come; they didn’t wish to hurt him. They told him to open 
his door. He said he wouldn’t for any man at that time. 

Question. Who? 

Answer. The white man. They said, “ You had better open it, it will be better for 
you.” One of them said, “Get arailand bust the door down.” They went to the fence 
and got a rail and broke down the outside door. Weshut ourselves up then in another 
room in the back of the house, and they got another rail and busted open the back door, 
and one of them said, ‘‘ Raise a ight.” I was sitting on a little basket on the hearth. 
They picked it up and pitched it in the fire, and it had grease on vit, and it blazed up 
and made a light. Then they saw where they stood, and one of them run in and began 
to strike him over the head, and says, ‘‘ You are that damned son of bitch Westbrook ?” 
He says, “ Yes, lam.” The man struck him with his gun. The man had a gun and 
run at him and struck him on the head, and his hat fell offof his head. Then my hus- 
band took the dog-iron up and he struck three or four of them, and the first man he 
struck he knocked down. They got him jammed up in the corner, and one man went 
around behind him and put two loads out of a double barreled gun in his shoulders. 

Question. Did he go around outside of the house? 

Answer. No, sir; but he came around behind him as he was there, and put two loads 
out of a double barreled gun in his shoulder, and then he dropped the dog-iron down ; 
and another man says, “ Kill him, God damn him,” and he took a pistol and shot him 
right down, here in the neck, over the left shoulder. Then he fell right down and 
hollered. He didn’t live more than half an hour after they shot him. 

Question. What did they do then ? | 

Answer. After he fell and hollered, then they just all got up and run out. They left 
that hat lying there, and one of the men came back and got that hat. That was the 
first man that fell. He dropped down, and they took him out of the house and set him 
under the chimney back of a tree, and the blood strung across the house, and the fence, 
and the cotton patch, and in the road. 

Question. Did they go away then? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; but my boy was in there while they were killing my husband, and 
be says, ‘“‘ Mammy, what must I do?” and I says, ‘Jump outdoors and run.” He. 
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went to the door and a white man took him by the arm, and says, “G—d d—n you, I 
will fix you too,” but he snatched himself loose and got out of the door, and another 
one whacked him on the back of the head, but he got away. They shot two loads 
after him, but he got clear away. If I hadn’t made him run they would have killed 
him too; they were going to kill them both. 

Question. Did you know any of these men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I knew the voices of two before they came into the house, 

Question. Give their names. 

Answer. One of them was Wash. Elkins, and the other was Mr. John Crudip, who 
used to be the justice of the peace in Jefferson. 

Question. Did you know any of the rest ?. 

Answer. I knew Sid Lipscomb. Hewas in the band. I certainly knowed them three. 

Question. Did they live in Jefferson ? ° 

Answer. Mr. Crudip lives there. Wash. Elkins lives two miles from there; and Sid 
Lipscomb about three miles. 

Question. How many of those, whom you saw, had disguises on ? 

Answer. One of them had his face smutted, and another one had a knit cap on his 
face. He was a boy about four feet anda half high | 

Question. What were they mad at your husband about? 

Answer. He just would nold up his head and say he was a strong radical; he would 
hang on to that, and Wash. Elkins came here one time this summer, and went on his 
bond and carried him out to work on his plantation, and while my husband was in 
jail I went to Mrs. Norwood. He gave me aroom for my washing and ironing, and 
when my husband got out of jail he wanted my husband to make me break my con- 
tract, and Saturday evening he got mad at my husband because he didn’t make me 
break my contractyand then he put a chain on his neck and took him to George Whit- 
field’s house, and they staid there all night; and Sunday they fetched him back to 
Jefferson again, and sent for me to come out there. I told them I wasn’t going because 
I couldn’t break my contract. He jumps over the fence and drawed that same pistol 
on me, and said he would blow my brains out. Ten or twelve white men were there; 
Reub. Bryant was there, and catched hold of his hand and told him he had better not 
hurt me. Mr. Norwood was standing there at the same time, leaning up against the 
fence, and I said I could prove by Mrs. Norwood that I made a contract to do the 
washing, and he said, ‘‘ Don’t tell me about Mr. Norwood ; he is as damned a rascal as 
you,” and he left me and catched hold of Mr. Norwood and. drawed his pistol on him, 
and Mr. Norwood’s wife went there and got him away from there. 

Question. Who did this? | 

Answer. That was Wash. Elkins that was doing all this. He was Wash. Elkins’s 
brother-in-law. He did this on Saturday evening because I wouldn’t go. He came to 
the gate and told me, ‘ Robin shall never do you no good; Vl never rest until I kill 
him.” He told me that to my teeth, and I knowed they were going to kill my husband 
that week they killed him. I told him so, and I tried to get him out of Jefferson, but 
he said he hadn’t done nothing and wouldn’t go. They had promised to kill kim, and 
I knew they were going to kill him. 

Question. Was there a coroner’s inquest held over your husband after he was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Lawyer Jackson, from Linden, was up there, and some other men ; 
twelve were there in Jefferson beat. 

Question. Were you examined as a witness? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And your son ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my son, too. 

Question. What was done with any of those men who killed your husband ? 

Answer. They didn’t do anything with them. They never made no botheration; 
they didn’t seek after them. If they had sought after them they would have found 
some of them lying up with the lick my husband had struck with his dog-iron. 

Question. You say no warrant was ever issued for the arrest of any of those men ? 

Answer. No, sir; they took our names dewn that we knew he was killed by a gun. 
That was all I could understand that was done. They didn’t bother about anything 
else that I could see. : 

Question. Did they threaten you after that? 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t say a word to me that night. 

Question. But after that? 3 

Answer. Yes, sir; after that I heard it among the black folks that they were fixing 
to kill me, and I had to come out and leave my bed-clothes, and all my things is in 
Jefferson, and I have nothing but what Judge O’Connor and his wife gave me—no bed, 
nothing. Iu.zeft all my bed-clothes and everything there. I have nothing but just 
whfat they gave me. 

Question. You say they were mad with your husband because he was a radical ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he always would stand up and tell them he was aradical. He 
said that all the time; he was a strong radical. 
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Question. Were these three men whom you recognized, democrats? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they was. I have never known them to be nothing else but 
democrats? 
Question. Have you known of any other colored people being interfered with beside 
ourself ? 
Answer. No, sir; he hasn’t interfered with any colored people that I know of; we 
hadn’t bothered with them. 
Question. Have any been disturbed about Jefferson at any time ? 
Answer. No, sir; I don’t think any of the colored people had any bill against him for 
anything he had done. 
Question. I mean to ask whether any of the colored people there beside your husband 
and your son have been interfered with? 
Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. Buckiry: 


Question. Have you heard of any colored men or boys being whipped down there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they whipped a fellow named Reub. Hildreth one Sunday, but the 
man that whipped him is dead. He died about a week and a half after my husband 
died. 


By Mr. Briarr: 


Question. Who whipped him ? 
Answer. J ohn Beaman. He cut Reub. with his knife. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Cue en. Have you known any other colored men in that vicinity who have been shot 
or shot at? 
Answer. No, sir; I don’t remember any others being shot while I was down there; 
if there was I don’t remember it. 
Question. Have you heard of any Ku-Klux down there ? 
Answer. Since I came away ? 
Question. At any time. 
Answer. Not since [came away. I know they were there when I was down there 
constantly. 
Question. Did you ever see any of them ? 
‘ Answer. No, sir; not until that night that they came in on top of my husband to 
ill him. 
Question. Had you heard of them before that? 
Answer. Yes, sir; and was expecting them to come and kill my husband every 
night. 


By Mr. Brarr: 


Question. Where are Wash. Elkins, and John Crudip, and Sid Lipscomb ? 

Answer. John Crudip lives in Jefferson; Sid Lipscomb lives about three miles from 
there ; and Wash. Elkins about two. | 7 

Question. Are they still living there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were all here in town a Saturday or two ago. 

Question. You say Wash. Elkins got your husband out of jail ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and he was mad with him because he wouldn’t make me break my 
contract and go and work with him. 

Question. Answer my questions, 

Answer. Yes, sir; he got him out of jail. 

Question. What was he in jail for ? 

Answer. Him and Doctor Smith made a contract, after we moved down to Doctor 
Smith’s plantation, to have two mules. Doctor Smith took his best mule away from 
him and gave it to another man. The other man had a stubborn mule that they 
couldn’t manage, and he gave it to my husband, and he told him then, “ You take that 
mule and work him ;” my husband said, ‘ You took the best mule I had and gave it to 
another squad, and I will not put a bridle on that mule.” He says, ‘God blast you, if 
you don’t do what I tell you, get off of my plantation.” My husband took him at his 
word, and when we went down to Linden, the fourth Monday in March, he put him in 
jail, and he staid in jail until in June, and I believe it was in May that Wash. Klkins 
came and got him out, and stood his bond to get him to his plantation to go to work. 
I had a contraet with Mrs. Norwood and wouldn’t break it, and because my husband 
wouldn’t make me break the contract, he dragged him up and down Jefferson all day 
Sunday with a chain around his neck. 

Question. What did he want with you ? 

Answer. He wanted me to go and work over there. My husband said, “Let my wife 
stay where she is; she will be an expense to me and in. my way, and she won't break 
her contract.” | 

Question. What did you say about George Whitfield ? 
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Answer. The Saturday they put a chain around his neck, George Whitfield took my 
husband down to his house and kept him there all night, and took him back Sunday to 
make me go to his house, and I wouldn’t go; and they took him on Monday morning 
up here to Demopolis and put him back in jail. And then I was working for Mr. Bill 
Kelley for four bits a day, and I got him to come and get him out of jail forme. We 
were both then working for Mr. Kelley. As soon as I got him out to the grass (1 was 
hoeing for him then) he said he wouldn’t hoe there any longer; that they were going 
to kill him, and he would move to Demopolis, and before he could move to Demopolis 
they came in on him on Tuesday night and killed him. 

Question. Where is Mr. Norwood ? 

Answer. He is living in Jefferson. 

Question. Who held the inquest on your husband’s body ? 

Answer. Mr. Jackson from Linden, and some other men—Zack White amongst them. 
I don’t know all the names, but there was twelve men of them. I don’t know that 
there was another man from Linden except Saxn Jackson. 

Question. Who was Mr. Jackson ? 

Answer. He is a lawyer who stays at Linden. 

Question. Is he the coroner ? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir, but they calls him by the name of Lawyer Jackson. They 
call him Sam Jackson, and he was the only one from Linden that I know anything of. 
He was the one that took our names down that day. 

Question. Did you give your testimony before him ? 

Answer. Yes; and my son, too. 

Question. Your son also testified that day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you tell them you knew Wash. Elkins? 

Answer. No, sir; if I had told it I would have got killed right there before I left. I 
had to run out from there to keep from getting killed. 

Question. Did you tell him you knew John Crudip? : 

Answer. I didn’t tell him I knew a soul; if I had told him I would have lost my life 
before night. Ihad to keep myself hid as close as I could all the time I was there 
until I got a chance to slip out. | 

Question. Have you made any complaint against these men before any magistrate 
since that time ? | 

Answer. None but Mr. Drake. 

Question. Does he live here ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is here. 

Question. What did he do? 

Answer. He took it down on the paper. 

Question. Was that all? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was all. 

Question. When did he take it down ? 

Answer. It was week before last; took it down this last gone Thursday, a week ago. 

Question. You said if they had looked for the men they would have found some of 
them laid up with the blows your husband had given them? 

Answer. Yes, sir; if they had, they would have found some of them with the wounds 
he put on them; and if they had looked they would have found -some of them laying 
up, for they bled more than he did. They strung the blood all the way from the house, 
and set down behind the house where the blood dropped off of the head. Mr. Norwood | 
can tell the same. He saw where they went over the fence and strung the blood. 

Question. Was Mr. Norwood examined before the inquest ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he came in there after he was dead, and we had the lamp and looked 
where they had shot him. 

Question. Was he before Mr. Jackson and the jury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he testify ? 

Answer. They didn’t nobody testify but me and my son and Doctor McGowan. He 
stays at Jefferson beat, too. | 

Question. How could they look for them if you did not tell whom you thought they 
were ; you did not intimate any suspicion who were wounded ? 

Answer. They couldn’t look for them at all; but I couldn’t tell it without being killed 
right there. IfI had told them I would have lost my life right there. I had to keep. 
hid all the time. I kept hid for two weeks there, before I got out. 

Quéstion. Yousay you came here in consequence of their threatening you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s why I kept hid. 

Question. Who told you they threatened you? 

Answer. There was a black man told me about it. I met them on the street, one 
night in Jefferson. When I came out I would go out after dark to Mr. Norwood’s, and 
I met two on the street, and they told me I had better get out of Jefferson as soon as I 
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could; that they were going to kill me, for they suspected I knew who some of them. 
were, and they expected I would tell it, and they would kill me if they got a chance. 

Q@uestion. What were the names of these black men? 

Answer. I don’t know the names, or who the men were; it was dark. I tried to slip 
out, and get out of the way of them. They just told me to get out of Jefferson as 
soon as I could. I never made no long tarry. I slipped out as quick as I could. 

Question. Who is Wash. Eikins? What does he do? 

Answer. He don’t do anything but farm sometimes; he makes dwelling-houses and 
gin-houses. 

Question. That is, he builds houses? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and a farmer. | 

Question. Do you say John Crudip is a justice of the peace ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he used to be justice of the peace in Jefferson. 

Question. What does Sid Lipscomb do? 

Answer. He is farming. 

Question. You say there was a boy among them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about four foot and a half high. He had a knit cap over his face, 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer. I don’t know. I did take it to be Mr. Crudip’s son, but I didn’t know him 
exactly. I took it to be him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you know the name of the man your husband knocked down, and who 
was carried off bleeding ? 

Answer. It was Sid Lipscomb; he was knocked down, because he laid up for two 
weeks from the lick he struck him. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. You say they killed him because he was a radical ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he would just stand up and tell them he was a radical, a strong 
radical, and Wash. Elkins had this grudge against him; him and Mr. Crudip, too, for 
about two weeks. Mr. Crudip and him had a fuss one Sunday, and my boy was hired 
to him, and he said my husband made my boy meaner than he ever was. Crudip came 
up to see my husband, coming from church, and wanted to see him. I said, “ Robin, 
he is after meddling with you.” When he got in the yard, Robin turned around, and he 
met him with a long pine stick that he picked up at Mr. Norwood’s wood-pile, and he 
run up to him, and struck him two licks with it. I heard something, and I thought it 
was him and Robin fussing. Robin snatched the stick, and said, “Don’t hit me 
again.’ He took out his knife, and then I lit out of doors, and took the stick out of 
his hand, and took him away, because Mr. Crudip would have killed him. He came in 
the house, and I went out again, and Mr. Crudip started off. Robin went up the lane, 
and Mr. Crudip was still standing up the lane, and he said that if he came past him 
he would knock him down. Robin said, “I will not go out of my road; I haven't 
been doing nothing to nobody.” Crudip says, “ You shan’t come out in this road.” 
He says, “I will.” Says Crudip, “ Damn you, I will knock you down if you do.” Robin 
says, “If you hit me again this evening, somebody will die.” Then my husband was 
going up to the fence to get a rail off of it, and then J run up the lane, and got him 
and took him in the house, and wouldn’t let him go out any more. Mr. Crudip says, “I 
will give you ten days to get out of Jefferson.” Me and Robin was working with Mr. 
Kelley then, and we worked on two weeks after that fuss, and when me and him came 
back in Jefterson again, on Saturday morning, on Tuesday night they killed him. 

Question. What did you say about Rufus Bryant taking him by the hand? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he took Wash. Elkins by the hand and prevented him from striking 
me; he had his pistol drawn on me. Reub. Bryant told him not to do that; that it 
‘would make a mighty fuss. He told me then if Ijust budged he would blow a 
hole through me with that pistol. 

Question. Was Norwood there? 

Answer. Yes, sir¢ and both of Crudip’s sons. Them three was leaning on the fence. 

Question. You say he cursed Mr. Norwood, too ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He said, “Don’t tell me about Mr. Norwood, he is as damned a 
rascal as you is;” and Mr. Norwood asked him what he was making a fuss for. He 
said it was not him that made the fuss; it was me and his wife made the contract; 
and he went up-to Mr. Norwood and drawed his pistol on him. 

Question. What did he say? 

Answer. I walked away from them and left them quarreling. I know Mr. Nor- 
wood told him he had nothing to do with it, and I left them quarreling. Reuben 
Bryant still held on to him an@ tried to stop him, and I told Mr. Norwood’s wife, and 
shetwent out and brought them in the yard. Right then my husband had a chain 
around his neck. | | 
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DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 24, 1871. 
TILLER REESE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. I have been staying at Judge O’Connor’s, but I have moved now and work 
at the steam-mill with Mr. Richardson. 

Question. Are you a son of Betsy Westbrook ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you know of the killing of Robert Westbrook ? 

dnswer. I was there when they came to the doors I was lying down; I had just 
lighted my pipe and laid down. Oneof them came to the door and says, “Old man, 
open the door; ” he says, ‘‘ Who is that?” the man says, ‘‘Open the door;” he says, 
“No; I don’t open my door for no man at night.” The man says, “ Old man, it is best 
for you to open the door and come out, for we are going to whip you anyhow.” He 
says, “No; I can’t help that;” then the man said, “I will break it down, then.” 
Westbrook says, “It is not my house, it’s Mr. Norwood’s house.” Then I heard him 
say, “Get a rail and break the door open,” and when the man said get a rail and break 
the door open, he stepped to the window and hollered for Mr. Norwood, and aman ran 
around and shot through the window seven times at him, but didn’t hit him; when 
they found they didn’t hit him, some of them got a rail and broke the first door down 
and we were in the back room, and then they broke the second door and came in the 
room where we were. He came in witha double-barreled gun, and there were some 
two or three behind him. 

Question. Who came in? 

Answer. Some white folks ; I took them to be folks I know; they were white folks. 
He says, ‘‘ You are the damn son of a bitch I want,” and made a lick at him with a 
double-barreled gun; my step-father said, ‘ Yes, and I will hurt some of you before I 
get through,” and the man struck him over the head with his gun; my step-father had 
a fire-dog in his hand, and when the man struck him with the gun he struck at the 
man with the fire-dog; at that the whole crowd came in and commenced shooting at 
him and hollered ‘‘Shoot him, sheot him.” He was in the corner where my mother 
was, and when they commenced shooting I went out in the front room and started to 
go out of doors; aman was at the door and said to me, ‘ Stand back or I will blow 
your damn brains out, God damn you.” Istood beside the door, and a little low man, 
about four feet and a half high, I reckon, with a black knit cap over his head and 
face, caught me by the hand and led me out of doors. Before that one came out with 
his face all smooted and his bosom covered with blood. This little low man catched 
me by the hand and went to lead me out of the door, and when I got in the door I 
caught on the door-facing and jerked loose from him and jumped out over another 
man standing at the door, and as I jumped out the man struck me on the back of the 
head with his gun, and I run and he shot two barrels of the double-barreled shot-gun 
at me by the time I had run about fifteen steps, I reckon. 

Question. What did you do then ? 

Answer. I kept running, and went away from there and never went back until the 
next morning. I went back next morning and my step-father was dead. 

Question. Did you know any of those men that came to the house? 

Answer. Well, I never saw but one of them. I saw two of them—one at the door. 
I saw his face and I caught his voice, who he was. 

Question. Who was there ? 

Answer. I caught his voice to be Wash. Elkins. When I went to the door he said 
“Stand back.” I told my mother next morning that that was Wash. Elkins; then 
this little low man with the knit cap over his head was Georgy Crudip. 

Question. How many were there that came to the house? 

Answer. I don’t know, exactly; I never saw but three men, so many came in the 
house. My mother said there were six in the house, but I didn’t see exactly how 
many, because we had no light in the back room. I didn’t see but three, but there 
was so many Fcould not tell who they were. I told my thother there was one out of 
doors, and my mother said there was six in the house; that would make seven. 

Question. How many shots did you hear fired? 

Answer. I heard them twice in the house in the room where we were. The first 
time they shot I didn’t hear anybody say anything; the next time I heard my step- 
father say “O Lord have mercy ;” then the next two shots they fired at me, and I 
jumped out of the door. 

Question. Were you hit? . 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t touch me neither time with the shot; they struck me 
once with the gun. 

Question. Who was this man that was covered with blood % 

Answer. I took that to be Sid. Lipscomb. 

Question. Who was he; did he live near there ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; in two miles and a half of Jefferson. 

Question. Was he a farmer ? 

Answer. They were farming. 

Question. Did you hear them say anything while they were there ? 

Answer. No, sir; they didn’t call anybody’s name; they just went to cursing and 
shooting; they didn’t call any one’s name in the bunch. 

Question. What did they say to your step-father ? 

Answer. The didn’t say anything, only they wanted him to come out of the house; 
he wouldn’t go; but they didn’t call his name; they didn’t talk any with him, but 
said, ‘Shoot him, God damn him; shoot him, kill him.” . 

Question. Did you hear them say anything about his being a radical ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard that passed. 

Question. What did they tell him they were whipping him for? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir; I never heard. 

Question. Were you there when the coroner’s inquest was held over the body of 
your step-father ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I was there. 

Question. Were you examined as a witness ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who examined you ? 

Answer. Mr. Frank—Mr. Woolf, I forget his other name. 

Question. Was Lawyer Jackson there ? 

Answer. I think that’s the name; Frank Jackson, he was the one. 

Question. Where did he live? 

Answer. He staid at Linden. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Was he not Sam. Jackson ? 


Answer. I expect so; it was Frank or Sam. Jackson, one of them; it was Lawyer 
Jackson; he staid at Linden. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. When did you come away from Jefferson ? 

Answer. I came away from Jefferson on the 19th of July. 

Question. When was your step-father killed ? 

Answer. On the 18th. 

Question. You left the next day? 

Answer. We was killed on the 18th, and I came away on Thursday, that was the 20th. 
Wednesday was the 19th and I came away on Thursday the 20th, after he was buried. 

Question. You came here to Demopolis? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What made you leave there? 

Answer. Because I heard the black folks talking about it, and saying the whites were 
whispering about killing me—that me and my step-father had been ruling Jefferson 
long enough and they had got tired of it. 

Question. How ruling? 

Answer. By fighting, I reckon. My step-father was a kind of a man that would not 
take any foolishness from a white man. If a white man would abuse him and knock 
him, he would knock him back. I got into a fuss with aman named Watt Bradley ; 
he wanted to take my walking-stick and I would not give it to him; he wanted to 
take it from me and 1 knocked him down about it; he wanted to take it away from 
me and give it to his brother; there was a whole crowd of them jumped on me and 
whipped me, and I went out of doors and got me another stick and knocked him down 
with it. 

Question. Did any of this crowd have disguises on ? 

Answer. I didn’t see but two that I saw plain; that was the one that had the knit 
ae A and the othgr one had his face smooted; they had on all plain, every-day 
slothes. 


Question. Have you heard of any other colored men being whipped or abused in that 
gart of the county ? | 

Answer. There were some whipped down there before he was killed, I believe ; there 
vas two whipped down there; they knocked one down and laid him out for dead for a 
vhile; they said he stole some things out of the store; I don’t know how that was; I 
vas not at the store when it was done. | 

Question. How long was that before your step-father was killed ? 

Answer, About a week. 

Question. How many men were concerned in whipping these negroes ? 

Answer. I don’t know exactly how many; I was not present when it was done. 

Question. Did you hear whether they were disguised or not ? 
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Answer. Those that whipped them folks, I heard who they were that whipped these 
colored men at the store. 

Question. How big a crowd was it? 

Answer. It was right smart of black folks and white folic’ too; so they said; it was 
Saturday night; I was at home; that was at the store. 

(Question. Was it in daylight or at night that they were whipped? 

Answer. In the night. 

Question. Were they whipped at their house where they lived ? 

Answer. No, sir; up in Jefferson; there at the store; they lived down at the Shady 
Grove place, at Mr. Whitfield’s place. 

Question. They were whipped up at the store after night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of any Ku-Klux down there in the night-time ? 

Answer. Since that time ? 

Question. At any time? 

Answer. I heard talk of Ku-Klux down there, but I had never saw none. 

Question. Do you know of any other cases where colored men have been whipped ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Were you living on Mr. Norwood’s place ? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not living there; 1 was living on a place with Mr. Jobn 
Cradip, but my mother staid with Mr. Norwood, and I used to go up there some nights 
through the week. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Was John Crudip a justice of the peace ? 
Answer. He used to be; they called him Squire Crudip ; he had quit it then, I believe; 
I was on a farm with him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was your step-father on Mr. Norwood’s land ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was staying there of a night, but he had been working with 
Mr. Bill Kelly after he came out of jail; he was in jail at Demopolis, and Mr. Bill 
Kelly got him out, and that night he got home with his wife, and he didn’t work Mon- 
day nor Tuesday, and Tuesday - night they killed him. 

Question. Has anybody ever been taken up or punished for killing your step-father ? 

Answer. No, sir, not as I know of; I have never heard of it. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Question. You say these two colored men were whipped at the store in Jefferson for 
stealing ? 

Anau. Yes, sir; that is what they said; I was not present when it was done. 

Question. Were they caught stealing at the store ? 

Answer. They said so; some colored men told me that they saw it, and that they 
accused them of catching them stealing a pair of pantaloons out of ‘the store; they 
said they had missed them, and he had carried them off apiece, In a haversack, and. 
thrown them over the palings; he went back,and they asked him where was them 
things; he wouldn’t tell them, and Dr. Smith took a stick and knocked him down, and 
Judd Oakley jumped on him and choked him, and told him to puke it up—to puke the 
truth up. 

Question. Was that 8. D. Smith ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they get the clothes they had stolen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe they got them back; so they said. 

Question. Where does Mr. Bill Kelly live? 

Answer. He lived down there by Pinhook. 

Question. Is it a creek called Pinhook ? 

Answer. No, sir; down at the forks—one goes to Jefferson and the other to Demopo- 
lis, here, on a place named Thurman; it used to be Mr. Thurman’s plantation. 

Question. You say you knew some of the men that shot at your father ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You knew Wash Elkins ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Had he any disguise on? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think he had, because he was standing out, and I saw his 
clear face. 

Question. You know him well? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Question. You know George Crudip ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did he have on ? 

Answer. That is the one that had the knit cap over his face. 
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Question. How old is he ? 

Answer. I don’t know exactly how old. 

Question. Is he the son of John Crudip? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Sid Lipscomb was the man who was hurt ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he have anythiny on his face ? 

Answer. He had his face smooted. 

Question. He was bleeding ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was bleeding, and had his bosom covered with blood. 

Question. Your father had hit him a blow ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see him when he struck him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw bim when he struck him. 

Question. He struck him with a dog-iron ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where did he strike him ? 

Answer. He struck him over the head. 

Question. They said that you and your father had been ruling Jefferson too long ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he said we had been ruling it four years, _ 

Question. You knocked Wes Bradley down ? 

Answer. Watt Bradley—that was last year. 

Question. Where does he live? 

Answer. He has been staying down at George Whitfield’s place—that is, Mr. Gaius 
Whitfield’s plantation. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 24, 1871. 
SETH D. SMITH sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. This witness being called by the minority, General Blair will please 
conduct the examination. | 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Where do you live? 

_ Answer. In Jefferson, in this county. 

Question. How long have you lived there? 

Answer. I have been living there since April, 1854. 

Question. Are you a practicing physician ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Doctor, there is a statement made here by a witness that some negroes were 
charged with stealing from a store in Jefferson some pantaloons, I believe, and that 
you Enogsed one of them down, and that Judge Oakley choked him; do you remem- 
ber that ? 

Answer. I remember the circtunstance, or at least part of it. I was sitting down, in 
conversation with some gentlemen, near this store,andthe merchant stepped to the door 
with a light, and asked where those boys were; that attracted my attention; some one 
replied that they had gone ; severa] went in the direction they were said to have gone, 
and went about a hundred yards on, a short distance down the road, and there they 
stopped. JI went down to where they were; there were several of them in company ; I 
do not know how many; they were from the same plantation, as it proved afterward. 
I went up to where these men were talking ; one of them stepped aside, or rather turned 
his horse aside, and got down among these men, one of the negroes in the company 
that had been stopped; that threw him behind with myself; the others had turned 
back. This gentleman, Mr. Oakley—and I did not know who they all were, for several 
were along—men standing around the store; I know Mr. Oakley was there, because 
he had a difficulty afterward with another negro. His stopping there threw him in 
company: with myself. Going on up to the store, I asked him what was the matter; 
he said somebody had been stealing; he went inside, and I said, “‘Gentlemen, I think 
this man has put these things over inside of the academy lot.” I called upon two other 
freedmen to go and search inside of the academy lot, and see if he had not there de- 
posited his sack or bag. They came up soon with the bag; one of them had it; there 
were two in the company. When they brought the bag up there, he denied it ; his com- 
panions told him they knew he was telling a falsehood; that it was his. I said I saw 
him, in my opinion, about the time he put it there, when he turned across; that I be- 
lieved he put it there at that time. He disputed my word, and I struck him one time. 
That was the difficulty. The bag was opened, and the pants were taken out of it. I 
suppose that I have been indicted by the grand jury for it. That was all tbat thero 
was of that occurrence; that was all that I had to do with it. J. W. Oakley struck 
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this boy after that, or choked him, I do not know which; he had hold of him. There 
were several negroes there: It was not for the stealing that I had any difficulty with 
him ; it was for his calling me a liar, or the same thing, disputing what I had said. 
It had been proven, too, that these things were true by his own companions. 

Question. Do you know anything of the killing of Robin Westbrook ? 

Answer. Ido not; I have heard that he was killed in our little village there, but I 
do not know by whom, nor do I know that he was killed; I have heard it; I did not 
see him. 

Question. You do not make any doubt about it ? 

Answer. No, sir; Iam satisfied it is so. 

Question. Was there a coroner’s inquest upon the body ? 

Answer, I think so; that is my understanding. 

Question. Was any one implicated at that inquest ? 

Answer. Not that I heard of; indeed, I heard that the wife of the deceased said she. 
did not know—made oath that she did not know—any of the parties. This is simply 
hearsay ; I did not hear her swear it. 

Question. Do you know her son, Tiller Reese? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he also examined before the jury of inquest? 

Answer. I heard so; I was not there. 

Question. Did he identify anybody ? 

Answer. No, sir; I understood that he was not able to identify any one, nor was his 
wite. 

Question. Both of them have been before this committee this morning, and in their 
testimony here they identified Wash. Elkins, John Crudip and George Crudip, and 
Sid Lipscomb, as of the party who were present. Do you know those persons, all of 
them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This witness has stated that they were afraid for their lives to testify in 
Jefferson against parties, or to attempt to identify any of the parties; was there any 
such danger in that community ? 

Answer. I do not think there would have been; I think they would have been pro- 
tected by the citizens there. 

Question. Was any eftort made to discover the parties who were implicated ? 

Answer. The officers held an inquest there, and summoned this woman and Tiller, as 
I understand. Iam telling the rumor of the neighborhood, because I was not at the 
inquest; I was summoned that morning to see a sick child some six or seven miles 
from town, and did not get back until after the inquest was over. There was an effort 
made at the time to find out who these colored parties were; so I was told by Squire 
J. W. Smith, in this place. 

Question. The testimony of these witnesses went to show that Lipscomb was struck 
with an iron dog—an andiron, I suppose—by the man who was killed, Westbrook, and 
severely injured; that his person was covered with blood as he left the house, and 
traces of blood were seen on the floor, and out on the steps, and out of the house, across 
the cotton patch ; do you know Lipscomb ? 

Answer. I do, sir. 

Question. Did you see him at or about that time subsequent to this event ? 

Answer. I do not know that I did ; I passed his place the morning after this difficulty, 
going to see the sick child, but I do not remember whether I saw him or not; I cannot 
testity to that. 

Question. Who is his physician ? 

Answer. I have been his physician for a number of years; I do not know how long— 
twelve or fifteen years, probably. I have been practicing medicine in that place for 
seventeen years—this is my eighteenth year. 

Question. Were you called in to attend him at or about that time ? 

Answer. I was not. 

Question. Did vou hear of his receiving any injury at or about that time ? 

Answer. I did not, sir; he was having chills some time during the summer, and I saw 
him during the time he had chills, but I could not tell the time unless I had my book 
here; by that I could refer to the dates when I visited him, but my memory now does 
not go back to the time; I never saw him when injured from any blow or injury at all; 
if there was anything of the kind I never heard of it. 

Question. You never heard of his being injured at all? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was any clue ever-obtained to the perpetrators of this act? | 

Answer. It was stated by some of the neighborhood that it was done by negroes, and 
again that it was by parties across the river at Moscow and near Griffin’s Landing. 
Moscow is west about nine miles, and Griffin’s Landing is about five and a half or six 
miles southwest. 

Question. Why was it supposed that it was done by negroes ? 
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Answer. This woman, in her testimony there, swore that they were black men, so 
Squire Smith told me. 

Question. What did she say was the cause or pretext of it? 

Answer. I never heard that she gave any reason at all for his death. 

Question. What was the character of the man that was killed? 

Answer. Lregarded him as a negro of bad character; my reasons for that were that 
he had had a difficulty some time last year, and said that he intended that the streets 
of that town should run knee-deep in blood ; he had declared that at some little place 
of meeting, so Captain Harder said ; he is my authority. 

Question. That he made that threat ? 

eee That he threatened that the little town of Jefferson should run knee-deep in 
blood. 

Question. Who was his difficulty with there? 

Answer. With Watkins Bradley; we call him Wat; I think his name is Watkins. 
He is a young man in the community there; I think the difficulty grew up with Tiller 
Reese, and Westbrook probably interfered in some way with it; I did not see it, but 
heard it spoken of afterward. . : 

Question. Reese said he had a difficulty with Wat Bradley, who undertook to take 
his stick from him, and that he struck Bradley, and knocked him down. 

Answer. I heard that Reese knocked Bradley down, and that Robin Westbrook inter- 
fered and kept the difficulty up; Bradley stepped back, probably, and got out of the 
way of it. Thatis simply what I heard; I did not see any of it at all, nor know any- 
thing about it until several days after it occurred. Iam not in the habit of frequent- 
ing these little grog-shops, and hence know very little of what is going on around 
them. 

Question. Was this Robin Westbrook a turbulent character ? 

Answer. Mrs. Westbrook, his former owner as a slave, says he was extremely so; his 
relative is living on my place at Jefferson, and says that Robin has been whipped more 
than any man he ever knew for his turbulent character and disposition. 

Question. While he was a slave? 

Answer. Yes, sir, while he was a slave; he says he never could be reasoned into 
anything at all. 

. een Do you know of any other difficulties with negroes there in your neighbor- 
ood 

Answer. I know of a difficulty—of shooting at myself by a parcel of negroes that 
called themselves Ku-Klux, 

Question. Give us an account of that, if you please. 

Answer. To have it thoroughly understood by you, gentlemen, I will give from the 
beginning of it. 

Question. That is what I desire you to do! sir. 

Answer. After I had retired, on the 26th of July, at night, there was some one 
hailed at my gate. I got up and went to the door, and asked what was wanting. 
Some one replied, “‘papy ” or “ father;” I would not be positive which word was 
used, but I think “ papy,” which is the boy’s usual way of calling his father’s name— 
‘‘ Papy has a sick child, and wants you to go and see it.” I said, ‘‘ Who is papy?” He 
said, ‘Ben Besteter ;” he had a sick ghild and wished me to come and see it. I 
asked what was the matter; he turned around, and spoke in an undertone to some one, 
and replied as soon as he got the answer. The answer! did not learn; I could hear 
but not to understand what he said. He said it\ was having fits; this was the boy 
who called for me first. I supposed the answer had been derived from the boy accom- 
panying him. I went to catch my horse—the man I had attending in the house was 
away attending a protracted meeting—and I went with these men or youths, they 
were not quite grown, to the house of this freedman Ben Besteter, and there pre- 
scribed for his child, and when I was about starting back, one of the men, or boys, 
started with me, and told the other one to come on. He told him to go ahead, he 
would overtake-him. He replied, “‘ This is the last time I will see you to-night.” I 
rode on, and asked Kim where he was living—I had known him ever since he had been 
there—and I said, ‘‘ Where are you living this year ?” Hetold me. I asked him, “Are 
your mother and family with you?” He answered, “ Yes, sir.” I said, ‘That is 
right; you ought always to stay together, and take care of each other.” He says, “I 
am doing that, and getting along very well.” By this time we had crossed a little 
field. This freedman lived off of the road some two hundred yards, probably, and we 
had to cross a little plantat on or cotton-patch; going there, we passed along the 
cross-fence separating that from another field belonging to a different party, which 
was in corn. This conversation took place along the cross-fence; at the road there 
was a pair of bars, and he let them down. The conversation stopped about the time 
he btgan to work at that. I heard something like the cocking of a gun, as I thought. 
I says, “ What is that ?” Instantly I was fired at before I could think, and my horse 
wheeled; he was a spirited horse, and wheeled around and run. There were 
three or four rapid fires; I checked him up, and the firing came again 
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and again. There were in all, I think, nine or ten shots. The _ horse 
ran oif some distance before I could check him up; my feet were both 
out cf the stirrups; I was doing all I could to hold on to him. I went to a neighbor’s 
house, and there asked for a gun and pistol, and stated that I wanted to go home, and 
telling what had happened. They told me they had nothing in the house. It was Mr. 
Nathan Bradley’s honse, inside of the little field where the shooting took place. The 
shooting took place in his premises or field, some three hundred yards from the house, 
perhaps; Mrs. Bradley told me that there was nothing of the kind there, and asked 
what it all was. IJ said it was.some one shooting at me. She says, ‘ What in the world 
is it?” Isaid, “I don’t know.” I got on my horse, and tried to ride him out of the 
gate. I could not force him through their gate at all. I went back and staid there 
until day. The next morning, after I had been home a short time, I went up to Squire 
Smith, and told him what had happened, and asked him what would be proper to do. 
He says, ‘‘I do not know what you can do.” I told him it was an outrageous thing. 
He says, “I do not know what you will do.” I went back to my own dwelling and ate 
breakfast, and when I came out again from breakfast I met Ben Besteter, the man 
whose child I had been to see the previous night. He says, ‘‘ Doctor, my child is still 
very sick, and I want a lot of gentlemen to go down there and search these tracks of 
them that were shooting at you last night; they are negroes.” Says I, “Ben, it is a 
very strange thing that I should be fired upon in the night, going to see your child, 
when nobody saw me at all, save those two boys, that I know of; it is exceedingly 
strange, and I am astonished at it.” He says, ‘ Doctor, they are trying to kill me 
too. I have been threatened of my lfe by a parcel of negroes.” Says I, 
“That’s all talk; I do not beheve a word of it.” But, in company with several 
gentlemen, I went down there, and we looked at the tracks and the point they were 
occupying when this firing took place. They proved to be large barefoot tracks, part of 
them, and some small tracks. “They ran off from this point all in the same direction, and 
scattered along a distance of thirty or forty yards from where the first firing took place 
until the extreme end of it. The night following, Robin Lee, a freedman, came to me 
and told me that Richard Lewis and Cato Washington had been seen together the even- 
ing before this difficulty occurred, in a mysterious manner; that he believed they 
were in it. He said Richard Lewis certainly was; if 1 should use his own language, 
which is not necessary; he is one of the worst men I ever knew. Cato is a bad man. 
He said, “‘ Arrest this man, and you will find the facts.’ They were arrested the follow- 
ing evening, and Richard Lewis told who the parties were. The next morning Cato 
Washingtou—Richard Lewis was now at large—told me that Richard Lewis was cap- 
tain of the company; that he was the musician, and blowed the quills. Says I, 
“ Cato, tell me all about it, and why it is that you want to kill me; have I ever done 
you any harm?” He says, ‘‘ No, sir, never.” He then told me the names of every one 
of them, and I had them written down. Ido not remember them now; some of them 
are at large in the neighborhood, and have never been arrested at all. He gave me the 
names of the particular parties who were present. They were arrested and bound 
over in a bond for their appearance, or rather they were put in jail, for I suppose they 
could not give bond; they were offered bail, but could not give it. One of the parties 
told me that this thing that I supposed to be the cocking of a gun was not the cocking 
of @® gun at all, but was the hammer coming down on a cap, a spurious cap, and he 
says, “If that cap had fired, I would have killed you so dead you would not have 
known what hurt you.” I do not think the muzzle was as far from my head as your 
face is from imine. 

Question. Six feet ? 

Answer. Not exceeding five feet, I think. I said, ‘ What did you want to do that 
for?” We says, “ You knocked this man down at Mr. Williams’s store, and we were 
out Ku-Kluxing.” That was his statement. Another boy told me who were in it; the 
same crowd who are now arrested. It is not worth while, I suppose, to go over their 
names and the same statement which each one made. All of them made confessions 
in my presence, and one or two of them made them to other parties, so I was told. 

Question. Did'they say they were disguised? 

Answer. They did not say. I do not know whether the question was asked or not; I 
did not ask it, nor do I know it was asked. 

Question. Did they all attribute the attack upon you to your having struck this 
blow ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so far as I heard. 

Question, What was the name of that boy? 

Answer. That I struck ? 

Question. Yes, sir. 

Answer, I do not believe I know now. 

Question. Was he of the number ? 

Answer, No, sir; he was arrested and brought up there. I told them I did not sup- 
pose he had anything to do with it. The boy professed to me, after the thing was over, 
Doctor, I am perfectly satisfied with this difficulty; Ihave met exact justice; and if 
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Mr. Williams don’t indict me for this offense, Iam sure I will never be guilty of such 
an offense again.” ‘Says I, “I will not indict you.” I have forgotten the man’s name ; 
he lives on Mr. Gains Whitfield’s plantation. 

Question. Speaking of the stealing of goods that took place at Mr. Williams’s store 
that night, have you had much trouble in that community from thefts and robberies ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, we have had a great deal; such as stealing fat pigs and beeves, 
and things of that sort, but not so much now as there has been, we all having some 
stock. The freedmen are for having some stock and they seem trying to stop it, and 
have been doing so, but there seems to be a few vicious negroes in the community, or 
I believe we would get along well, the white and black races together. 

Question. You have had more difficulty heretofore in reference to the stock than you 
have now ? — 

Answer. Yes, sir; I had at one time got a stock of hogs, and in a tew months I did 
not have a hog in the world. 

Question. Is that a general thing in the community ? 

Answer. It was at that time; now it has generally improved, so far as I have heard; 
in my neighborhood it has, and I think it has generally in the county. 

Question. Was there any possibility of putting a stop to this thing by arresting and 
convicting the authors of these thefts ? 

Answer. We could have done so if we could have ascertained who they were, but a 
few white men in the community, forty or fifty, could not look after four or five hun- 
dred negroes all the time. 

Question. Are there four or five hundred negroes in that community ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think our vote there registered between four and five hundred. 

Question. And it was impossible for farmers to keep any stock, you say? 

Answer. Yes, sir, any that run at large. They were compelled to keep them around 
their premises and watch closely. That was the case soon after the war closed, while 
things were in an unsettled state; it‘is better now. 

Question. Did you feel any other apprehensions except from the loss of your stock 
and this general condition of thieving ? | 

Answer. No, I did not myself; I am not apprehensive of being molested in any way 
in the world by them. 

Question. Were any other crimes committed by the freedmen ? 

Answer. They are in the habit of living in adultery aJl the time, having one child 
after another ; one man with two or three wives. Some are on my place. 

pall Was any apprehension felt among the white people for the safety of their 
women ?- 

Answer. 'There has been since this shooting in July. 

Question. But for the safety of their women, is there any apprehension felt as to 
white females ? 

Answer. I cannot say, sir, that there has been in our neighborhood. I have had no 
such feeling at all till since this thing. I was apprehensive that I might be burned 
out by some fiends in this party ; that is, in July. 

Brad What is the character that these men, Wash. Elkins, Lipscomb, and Cru- 
dip bear 

Answer. Wash. Elkins is an ignorant man, altogether so. I do not suppose he could 
write his name ; he is a hard-working man. He gets drunk, and frolics about and 
plays cards. You can form your own opinion now of the man. I have never known 
of his being in but one fight, I believe; I do not think he is generally a rowdy or 
ash Rae He gets drunk and lies about and plays cards. “He works hard when he 
is at home. 

Question. Did you hear of any difficulty between any of these parties that have been 
ee lar and these negroes, Robin Westbrook and his wife and her son, prior to this 
murder 4 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard that Mr. Elkins had had a difficulty. Ido not know 
whether it was with Robin’s wife, or Robin, or both; but I heard he had a difficulty 
with one or both of them prior to that difficulty, resulting in his death, but I do not 
know the facts; T only heard the rumor. I would further remark that Mr. John D. 
Crudip had had some little difficulty with them, or with Betsy, I believe, that is the 
wife of the deceased, or the widow. 

Question. Was there anything to justify the apprehension that she expressed here as 
an excuse for not implicating these parties whom she now says she recognized ? 

Answer. I do not think there was. I am satisfied that the woman would have been 
protected in any declaration that she would have made on that occasion. 

Question. And that the parties would have been arrested and brought to justice? 

Answer. Yes, sir; brought to justice at once; I am perfeetly satisfied of that; I know 
ae I ae have had enough men to have aided me to have arrested them, it would have 

een cone sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did I understand you to say that there were two colored men who were 
whipped or choked at the store ? 
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Answer. There was one I had a difficulty with there. 

Question. T remember what you said in relation to the boy you knocked down. I 
understood you to say that Judge Oakley had a difficulty ? 

Answer. J. W. Oakley had a difficulty with that boy or another; two of them, were 
es in the thing. Oakley had a difficulty with them right after this thing took 
place. 

Question. Did you understand that he had knocked down or choked one of these men? 

Answer. Before this time ? 

Question. No, sir; at that time. 

Answer. I think he was choking one of them—choked or hitting. There was a crowd 
around there; I had no more to do with it. I talked with the boy I had the difficulty 
with, and he said that he was satisfied, and if Mr. Williams didn’t prosecute him, he 
would try to do better. 

Question. How many of those colored boys were there from this plantation ? 

Answer. There were several of them. Ido not remember now the number; five or 
six probably. I cannot distinctly testify as to the number, but several. 

Question. You suppose that this firing upon you was in revenge for your knocking 
this colored boy down? 

Answer. That is what this man, who talked to me afterward about it. stated. 

Question. You have no information that this boy instigated it? 

Answer. No, sir, I have not. 

Question. Did you injure him much? 

Answer. O,no, sir; there was not a bruise on him at all. He was plowing the next 
morning, Mr. Whitfield said. 

Question. How many have been arrested upon the information you gave to that offi- 
cer; how many colored men that fired upon you. 

Answer. There were nine arrested; two of them were released, because they said 
they had abandoned their friends when they found they had determined to shoot. 

Question. Five are in jail? 

Answer. Six are in jail. Nine were arrested; two stated that they had had nothing 
to do with the crowd, and one escaped. 

Question. Six are in jail awaiting trial? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have they been indicted. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. For assault with intent to commit murder ? 

Answer. I do not know what the shape of the indictment is. 

Question. You say you were not present at the coroner’s inquest over the dead body 
of Westbrook ? 

Answer. I was not. 

Question. All your testimony as to what the widow and her son testified to is derived 
from others? 

Answer. Yes, sir; parties who were present. I did not hear any of the examination 
at all, sir. 

Question. Do you think there would have been no danger in the mother and son im- 
plicating these men who had killed Westbrook ? | 

Answer. 1 do not think there would. 

Question. Would not the motive of saving themselves from prosecution and convic- 
tion have been sufficient for dealing with Mrs. Westbrook and her son? 

Answer. I think, sir, the parties would have been immediately arrested; that is my 
impression about it. I think the citizens would have arrested them at once. 

Question. Beyond this coroner’s inquest, what efforts have been made to ascertain the 
offenders ? 

Answer. I have inquired time and again, and have heard others say that they made 
inquiry, and that they had watched—well, different movements and actions of the 
people; of course we had no law by which we could force from any one anything, and 
we could only watch parties. 

Question. Were the tracks examined of that crowd that killed Westbrook ? 

Answer. I do not know whether they were or not. _ 

Question. Did you understand whether they went there on foot or on horseback ? 

Answer. T understood that they went there on foot, because it was said they went 
across a cotton-patch. : 7 

Question. Did you understand what number there were in the crowd ? 

Answer. I heard there were seven—six or seven; I would not swear which. | 

Question. You say there were two opinions as to the parties who committed the 
murder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. One opinion that it was by colored people? 

Answer. The same crowd that shot at myself; they had been in existence for twelve 
months, and had been mustering and drilling; so says Mr. Williams, on whose planta- 
tion a portion of them live. 
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Question. Had they any grudge against Westbrook ? 

Answer. I do not know. Ido not know but two of these freedmen who shot at me. 

Question. Did you not understand that Mrs. Westbrook had testified that one man 
had his face blacked ? 

Answer. I understood she testified that they were all black. 

Question. Did you understand that she testified that they were undisguised, so that 
she could see their faces? | 

Answer. No, sir; I understood she said they were black. 

Question. All of them? 

Answer. All of them. | 

Question. Was this information derived from a person who was present at the 
inquest ? 

On ie I suppose they were present; I did not ask about that. 

Question. Who told you she swore that? 

_ Answer. I do not know as I could now tell you. I asked a good many citizens there 
if they arrived at any facts in regard to this act—parties were present. Squire Smith 
talked to me several times about it. 

Question. Was he present? 

Answer. He held the inquest; he was there as an officer, I think; they sent for an 
officer, but he was there. | 

Question. Did he say he held the inquest? — 

Answer. Yes; I believeso. I believe not; they sent for a coroner. 

Question. Did Squire Smith say she said they were black men? | 

Answer. I think so. Where so many were talking about a thing, and I never expected 
to be called up in this way about it, my memory may not be exact. 

Question. She talks very rapidly and very imperfectly, does she not ? 

Answer. She is a rapid talker. 

Question. There is difficulty in understanding her, is there not? 

Answer. I do not know that there is any. 

Question. Is it not possible that the parties present may have confounded what she 
said, and when she swore that someof their faces were blackened, have understood her 
to say they were black men? | 

Answer. I cannot say; I was not present, and did not hear her, nor know the style 
of the woman at the time at all. 

Question. At what time did you understand that this murder was committed ? 

Answer. I do not remember; it was the day before the inquest. 

Question. Was it in July last ? 

Answer. I think it was. 

Question. How long was it after that inquest before you saw Lipscomb ? 

Answer. I do not remember, sir. I passed his place the day after this killing, on my 
way to see a sick child. 

Question. Did you see him? 

Answer. I do not remember to have seen him. 

Question. May it have been a week or two before you did see him? 

Answer. It may have been. I do not remember; I cannot swear. I visited him 
some time during the summer for intermittent fever—chills and fever— but I cannot 
tell the time without my books. 

Question. Did you know or have you, been informed that he was’ abroad where he 
could have been seen for a week or two after the killing of Westbrook ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not know anything about that. 

Question. Then it is quite possible that he may have been wounded, and kept his 
house during that time ? 

Answer. I cannot say; it may be possible; I do not know anything about it. 

Question. If he had been engaged in the killing of Westbrook, and was wounded by 
Westbrook, it is not likely that he would have shown himself publicly ? 

Answer. Not if he was wounded severely; I should not suppose he would. 

Question, Would tot the very wounds have led to inquiry how he was wounded, 
and thus have identified him with that party? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the wounds would have produced inquiry. 

Question. So that if it be true, as stated by her, that he was wounded in the encounter 
with Westbrook, it is quite probable that he would have kept himself secreted ? 

Answer. I think it quite probable, if he had been wounded there, he would have kept 
himself from the public gaze. 

Question. What was the character of this Mr. Lipscomb? 

Answer. | have never heard anything derogatory to him. 

Question. What was his business? 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. An orderly, peaceable man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, as far as I have ever heard of him. I have known him since he 
was a boy. 
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Question. Have you never known him to be engaged in any trouble? 

Answer. Never. I never knew of his having a difficulty at all. 

Question. What was the character and standing of this Mr. Crudip ? 

Answer. Well, he-is one of those unfortunate, dissipated kind of men. 

Question. Is: he a man of property ? 

Answer. No, sir; he is a poor man. 

Question. What does he follow for a living? 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. A renter? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What does Elkins follow for a living? 

Answer. He farms, and works at building screws and repairing gin-houses, and such 
as that. 

Question. Is he a land-owner ? 

Answer. I do not think he is, sir. 

Question. You spoke of the other theory that Westbrook had been killed by some 
parties that had crossed the river; can you state upon what grounds that theory 
rested; what led people to suppose that they were concerned ? 

Answer. I can state what I heard. : 

Question. State it. 

Answer. The ferryman at Moscow stated that he had put a posse of people across 
the river the evening before that, and that a portion of them never returned. 

Question. How large was that posse said to be? 

Answer. IJ do not know. 

Question. Did he know who they were ? 

Answer. He said he did not. This is what Mr. Hudson told me. 

Question. How far is this ferry from Jefferson ? 

Answer. Nine miles. 

Question. Which way were they going? 

Answer. From the west to the other side, and there is but one road until they came 
this side some distance toward Moscow. 

Question. Was this after night ? 

Answer. I do not remember that I heard. : 

Question. Which theory did public opinion finally accept as the true one? 

Answer. Ido not know that I could really tell you what the sentiment of the commu- 
nity was. 

Question. What is your own opinion, from all the evidence that came to your knowl- 
edge ? | 

antes Well, sir, I believe these negroes had a hand in it, a portion of them. 

Question. Would you have had any suspicion of that kind but for the attack upon 
you? 

Answer. Ido not think I should. I did not believe that there was any organization 
at all in the country until this shooting at myself took place ; if there was, I never saw 
it. I never have seen a disguised man in the county anywhere else under the form of 
a Ku-Klux. 

Question. How long have you understood that this organization of black men 
existed ? 

Answer. Twelve months, the past summer. 

Question. Did you learn for what purpose they were organized? 

Answer. No, sir; only from their own statement. 

Question. What was their statement ? 

Answer. That they were a band of Ku-Klux; so said this escaped prisoner. His name 
is Richard Lewis. 

Question. He told you this? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he inform you for what purpose they were organized ? 

Answer. He told me that they intended to kill me for hitting that man over at Mr. 
Williams’s store. 

Question. But you say they were organized twelve months before? 

Answer. No, he did not tell me for what purpose the organization took place. 

Question. Have you any information that any other outrage had been committed by 
this organization, except that upon you? __. 7 | 

Answer. There was an attempt, so says Henderson Lee, one of the party that retired 
from this party that night, to shoot Mr. Walter Grant, a young man living east of our 

ittle village. 

Question. Lee turned State’s evidence ? 

Answer. He says he retired and left them before that shooting took place. 

Question. Did he become a voluntary witness against them afterward ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he turned State’s evidence to protect himself. I do not know whe- 
ther he really told the truth when he said he left before the firing took place or not; 
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he said he left when he found it was myself. I think I omitted part of this. These 
men met me before I got there ; did I state that? 

Question. No, sir. ; 

Answer. They saw two footmen going down the road, down the hill, where it is.a de- 
scent; there is a little hollow there, and this Captain Lewis ordered them to mount the 
fence, and they were lying down in the fence-corner when I passed going to see the 
sick child; and there this boy, Richard Lewis, the captain, ordered them to fire, and 
they refused to fire, and told him it was me, and they would not fire on Dr. Smith at 
all; he said, ‘We are going to kill him” and ordered them to fire, but they did not do 
it. He detailed three men, and they pursued me on to this house and went before the 
door inside of this little patch in which I wasriding when the difficulty took place, and 
they were ordered there to shoot, so another witness tells me, and that they failed to 
do it and fell back, and he whistled the crowd together, and deposited them in the 
fence-corner, where they shot at me. I omitted that statement before. 

Question. Have you had this man arrested who asked you to attend his child ? 

Answer. He swore that one of these parties under arrest, in his opinion, was one of 
the parties that made the attack on his plantation that night. Ihave no idea that the 
man whose child I saw had anything to do with it. 

Question. You do not think he was involved in the plan for your assassination ? 

Answer. I do not think he was at all. He is a good, peaceable man so far as I know. 

Question. How should Lewis and his gang know that you were going to that house ? 

Answer. That is why I remembered this thing ; they saw me go there, and followed 
me. I thought at first that Ben Besteter had a hand in it, and it was an arrangement 
of his. I did not see how it was possible, as I told him, that anybody should know 
that I was going to his house, when at that hour no one but this man knew I was going 
there; but after the prisoner stated that they saw me go down the hill with these 
two footmen, it was clear, and I understood it. 

Question. How long was this attempt at your assassination after the affair at the 
store where you knocked the colored man down? 

Answer. I do not know ; it was not long; I do not remember the date of that thing 
at the store. It was a trivial thing, for which I expected to be indicted—a sort of a 
fight, that was all. 

Question. Did this band whom you had arrested and put in jail, embrace part of the 
colored men who were at the store that night—this party who are in jail? 

Answer. I do not know whether they did or not; there were quite a number of freed- 
men standing around the door and the house, and I do not know whether any of them 
were present in this or not. 

Question. What was the character of Lewis, the captain of the band, before this 
prosecution ? 

Answer. I never knew him. I never saw the negro but once in my life up to the time 
he was arrested. 

Question. Had he been living in that neighborhood ? 

Answer. No, sir. It has been said that he was an escaped prisoner from Mississippi ; 
he has been living about two years in our county. His father told me he was a very 
bad man. J went to his father and talked to him myself; hesaysheis abad man. He 
says, “I dismissed him from my premises last year on account of his being uncontrol- 
able.” His father has been living in this country a long time, and is a peaceable, good 
citizen, so farasI know. This man was carried to Mississippi when quite a child, and 
raised there and staid there until since the war. 

Question. Until Westbrook was killed, had you ever heard anything against his 
character ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say Westbrook was regarded as a turbulent man before that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Who told you that he had made the declaration that the streets of Jeffer- 
son should run knee-deep with blood ? 

Answer. Captain Harder is my authority; that is my recollection. 

Question. Did he inform you that he had heard the declaration himself? 

Answer. He did not. 

Question. Who did he get the information from ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Where does he live ? 

Answer. On the Moscow road, six or eight miles from this place. 

Question. Have you ever attempted to follow up that information, and ascertain 
Westbrook did make such a statement? — | 

Answer. No, sir; it was very soon after this occurrence last year that Captain Har- 
der was talking to me about what Westbrook should have said; if Iam not mistaken 
in the man who told me, I think it was Harder. Westbrook was attending a pro- 
tracted meeting, where there was preaching, near his house, and on that occasion it 
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was that Westbrook should have said that he intended to make the town of Jefferson 
run knee-deep in blood; I think that was his language. 

Question. If such a statement was made by him why was he not arrested and confined ? 

Answer. I do not know why it was not done. I did not hear him say it; it was mere 
rumor. 

Question. Such a threat, if made, would have been quite sufficient under your laws 
to have justified his arrest in order to prevent his committing a breach of the peace, 
would it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. Is it not possible that it was a mere idle rnmor? 

Answer. It may be possible. Ido not know the fact at all. I merely give it to you 
as I heard it. 

Question. Have you any idea that the two boys who came for you to visit this child 
knew anything of the attempt to assassinate you? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido uot think they had anything to do with it atall. They are 
both there, and I think they like me as well as any man in the neighborhood. I never 
had any difficulty with them at all, nor haveI with any of them. The impression was, 
aS I stated, that I thought Ben Besteter was at the bottom of it, at the time the firing 
took place, and I told him next morning it was useless for him to tell me it was a par- 
cel of men without him knowing it; that it was strange that anybody should know I 
was there; that is the reason I supposed he had a hand in it; I did not see how it was 
possible that anybody else should know it. 

Question. If such an organization exists, and has been existing for twelve months, 
are you able to say they ever committed or attempted to commit any act of violence 
besides that on you? 

Answer. They made an attempt to shoot Walter Grant, as I stated just now, so Hen- 
derson Lee says ; he is a freedman, and belonged to the band. 

Question. Was Grant fired upon ? 

Answer. No, sir; Lee says he stopped it, so Grant told me yesterday evening, and he 
said he thought he had better come up here and see this committee, and try to put an 


end to such acts. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Is he living down there at Jefferson now ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he is a youth; he had been off to see a young lady, and on his re- 
turn these men proposed to shoot him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have spoken, in your general examination, of the troubles with which 
the community were afflicted after the war, on account of the stealing of stock and 
other things by negroes. State if the negroes were not in a state of great destitution 
after the war for a year or two? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; they were in a state of destitution. 

Question. You say things are very much improved since that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. State whether poor white men were not implicated equally with the negroes 
in these thefts. | 

Answer. There were some white men in our neighborhood implicated and driven out 
of the neighborhood, or at least they left the neighborhood within the last twelve 
months, 

Question. Was that the charge made against white men as well as against negroes? 

Answer. Not to the same extent. There was only that one family that I have spoken 
of that left the community ; that was every charge of such a thing that 1 know of. 

Question. The negroes are now behaving very well generally, are they not ? 

Answer. They are in my neighborhood. 

Question. Are they generally engaged in work? 

Answer. There is a great deal of idleness, sir, with them; too much for their good 
and the good of the country. 

Question. Is there employment for them all if they seek it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At remunerative wages? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I am offering $15 a month and feeding them. 

Question. For work on the plantation ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; making rails and repairing the plantation, doing plantation work. 
That is certainly remunerative. Iam in doubt whether it is not more than we would 
be justified in giving but for the dilapidated condition of our fences. | 

Question. You have spoken of this state of promiscuous intercourse of the sexes. Is it 
worse now than before the war, or has there been any improvement in that respect ? 

Answer. I see but very little change; if anything, it is rather worse; they were re- 
strained then by their owners. 
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Question. Do the negroes marry now ? 

Answer. They marry, but they have little regard for anything of that kind. 

Question. Are they generally members of a church? 

Answer. Yes, sir; generally members of a church. All of them nearly are members 
of the Methodist church in my neighborhood, or at least the bulk of them are. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have the parties who made the assault upon you had their trial yet? 

Answer. No, sir; there was a trial before a justice of the peace. 

Question. When they were bound over ? 

Answer. When they were committed to jail; they could not give bail; the other 
trial has not taken place. 

Question. You were not injured that evening? 

Answer. No, sir; no personal wounds at all. 

Question. It is quiet now in your neighborhood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Of course, I feel wounded to think such a thing should happen 
there; that aman like myself, that had to be out at night riding, should be treated so. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What is the relative proportion of the two races in your neighborhood ? 

Answer. I think the vote there of the whites is about sixty, and there were some- 
where from four to five hundred freedmen registered, but they are moving about so it 
is impossible to tell how many there are in certain localities at all times. Ido not 
know how many there are, but I think the register shows that there were some four 
hundred or five hundred votes. 

Question. But this is not always a certain indication of the negro population ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They come from other precincts to vote ? 

Answer. That has not been the case with us; they have not been required to vote 
where they registered ; that has been the case there. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Where is this mau Lewis, who acted as captain of that band ? 
Answer. He is the escaped prisoner; he got out this place here some time ago. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Do the negroes ever use violence against men of their own color who pro- 
posed to vote the democratic ticket? | 

Answer. I have heard so; I never saw it. 

Question. In frequent instances ? 


Answer. I have heard of it frequently, sir. I heard of a case in Philadelphia the 
other day. 


Question. What was the case ? 
Answer. The case of the riot in Philadelphia. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 
Question. In Pennsylvania? 
Answer. Yes, sir. Of course, you gentlemen have all heard of it. We have occasion- 
ally things of that kind here. I have heard of it, but never saw it. 
Question. It never occurred in your precinct? | 
Answer. No, sir; every man has gone and voted there without molestation. 
By Mr. Buarr: | 
Question. Was there any feeling evinced in your community against this man West- 
brook because he was a radical ? | 
Answer. O, no, sir, not at all; not a particle. If there was, I never heard of it; every 
hand of them is a radical, and I know I have no feeling against them all for that. I 
never advised one of them to vote one way oranother. When they asked me to do it, 
I said, go and vote as you see fit. 
Question. This woman testified that she believed her husband was killed because he 
was an outspoken radical. 
Answer. I never heard him express a political view in my life, that I know of. 


Gann: Did you ever hear any feeling expressed against him on account of his rad- 
calism ? 


Answer. No, sir; nor any other negro there. 
Question. Do you believe it is possible that any one would conceive the design of 
killing this man on account of his political sentiments ? 
Answer. No, sir; I do not believe any such thing. 
' ee Would they not be just as likely to kill every other negro, on the same 
round # 
Answer. Yes, sir; just as likely to kill every other negro. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Do the negroes all vote the radical ticket at that precinct ? 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. What proportion vote the democratic ticket ? 


Answer. They are largely in the minority. There are only a few democratic votes 
there. 


Questien. Are you a native of the South? 

Answer. Jam; I was born in North Carolina; my father moved to Mississippi when 
I was quite a boy, and when I grew up to manhood I moved to this county, and have 
been here ever since. : 

Question. This attempt to assassinate you created a great excitement in the commu- 
nity, did it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a considerable excitement. 

ee An earnest effort was made to discover the men who attempted to murder 

ou? . 
: Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You had no great difficulty in finding them out? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right smart trouble. I do not think we should have done it, ex- 
cept for the freedman ; he told me what he saw. 

Question. Do you think the same earnest effort was made to discover the murderers 
of Westbrook ? 

Answer. I think so; I think the same necessity for the protection of the community. 

Question. Do you think there was such an excitement over the murder of Westbrook 
as over the attempt to assassinate you? 

Answer. I do not know that there was. There ought have been fully as much, though 
the freedmen seemed to care nothing about it at all. 

Question. The freedmen themselves were indifferent ? 

_ Answer. Perfectly. I heard one man on my place say he had been looking for him to 
be killed long before. 

Question. Beside the coroner’s investigation, you know of no inquiry? 

Answer. Only as to where this party could have come from. I made inquiry time 
and again, and have heard others talking about it. 

Question. Do you think if you had made the same effort to discover the murderers of 
Westbrook as you did to find out who attempted to assassinate you, your attempts 
would have been unavailing? 

Answer. Everything we could trace up we looked after. 

Question. How long did that continue; did it continue after the coroner’s inquest ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a great deal longer than it did in my affair, because that was found 
out, and I have inquired about the other even up to the present. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 24, 1871. 
ELIZA LYON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. What is your name ? 

Answer. Eliza Lyon; my husband went by that name after the surrender. He used 
+o belong to Mr. Lyon before the surrender. He went by the name, after that, of Abe 
Smith, but they still call him Abe Lyon. 

Question. Where do you live? | 

Answer. Here in Demopolis; I was raised here. 

Question. Have you ever been married ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where is your husband now ? 

Answer. He was killed. 

Question. When was he killed ? 

Answer. The 6th of June. 

Question. Of this present year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In what county was he killed ? 

Answer. Choctaw County. 

Question. Were you with him at the time ? 

Answer. Right with him in the bed. 

Question. Were you living in Choctaw at the time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On whose plantation ? 

Answer. Dr. McCall’s. : 

Question. You may describe how your husband was killed. 
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Answer. They knocked on the door; it was about 11 o’clock at night. We never had 
heard of any threats of his life, and were not thinking of such a thing. They came on 
Tuesday night, the 6th of June. They knocked on the door; they knocked on the gal- 
lery, and asked was Abe Lyon in, with a loud voice, and he answered, yes, he was, and 
he got up, not thinking anything about anybody going to disturb him, and looked out 
of the door. I said, “Don’t go out, Abe; it sounds like more voices than one.” He 
jumped up and looked out of the door; the bed wasright at the door. As he looked out 
they told him to come out, but I jumped up and shut the door, and pushed him away 
from the door; I shut it, and told him to go out of the other door. He went to the door 
to go out; but some of the children had buttoned the door lower down, and he could 
not find the button, for it was dark, and he was so scared; and he wheeled around in 
the room in his scare, and I was scared too; and then I went to unbutton the door. 
He passed me going to the same door, intending to get out, but he looked like he was 
in a perfect scare, standing in the floor, and I run behind him for him to go out, and as 
IT run up, the men burst the door open and threw a rope right over his head and drew 
his arms down to him, and picked him up deliberately and toted him out. I holloed 
and screamed for help, but no one came near. We were not living near people, but 
lived close enough for them to hear loud holloing. After they picked him up and car- 
ried him out, I still stood on the gallery holloing, and four men—white men—came up 
to me, and one held his gun here on each side of my head, and one in my face, and one 
right here in my chest, and they told me if I didn’t hush holloing they would blow 
a hole through me. I took my hand and knocked the gun off a little bit; they didn’t 
shoot me then; they told me never mind, hold on, they would finish me directly. They 
had carried Abe off then, around and up alittle hilltokillhim. They killed him about 
as far off as across the street here to the hotel. 

Question. In what way did they kill him? . 

Answer. They shot him with a double-barreled gun. I run from this end of the gal- 
lery to that end, to see when they shot him. The first shot was a double-barreled gun. 
At the next one, some one holloed to them all to fire, and all fired, I reckon. I will not 
reckon about it, for the holes was counted they shot in him; and Dr. McCall counted 
thirty-three holes they shot in him. After Isaw they had shot him, Isaw them coming 
back to the house. I knew they were going to kill me, as they had told me they would. 
I thought I would go in the room and wake my children up, and take them up; and 
when I came out of the room there was about seventy-five men at the door, guarding 
me regularly—-all white men. I could see into their faces; they were standing so close 
to me. AsI was standing there, they walked off around the house, and called the 
other men to come on, and let’s finish in the house; and while they stepped around the 
corner of the house, I went in the room and picked up one of the children; the other 
was wakened, but the other was out and gone. I picked up the one that was asleep, 
and run out of the gate at the corner of the house, and went off across the new ground 
or field, and run for about a quarter of a mile, and stopped in a thicket of woods to see 
what they were going todo. I made my child sit down, and I stood up to see them. 
They came back to the house, and went around and in the house, and tore up every- 
thing. Then they made a light, and went under the house with a light, and in’ the 
house, and in the hen-house, and in the stables. They must have been looking for me; 
I don’t know what else. Then I took my children and went farther in the woods. 
They shot off all the pistols in the house, and shot my dog, and then came out and shot 
off their pistols and guns, and it sounded like there was over a hundred shots at once. 
I did say, when I first told this tale, that I believed there was colored people in it; but 
the reason I said that was because they deliberately picked him up; and I thought no 
white man would pick up such a noble-looking man as he was—a large man, as large 
as that man sitting there. [The chairman, Mr. Pratt.] I thought no white people 
would pick up such a man and tote him—that they would not lower themselves low 
enough, as they would say, to pick up a darkey—and it was for that reason I said I 
believed there was colored people in it. I did not know anybody, but I run off to the 
woods and staid all‘night, me and my child, without any clothes. They did not leave 
him; some of them guarded him all night, thinking somebody would come to him. J 
was in sight of the house, and I raised up when I could see anybody, I reckon at about 
a hundred yards. I could not see the house good then, and I hid myself again until it 
got good daylight; and just at sunrise I came out of the woods and started to my 
house; and I saw two going away from it in the morning; they went down the woods 
to where they could get ouv without anybody seeing them. 

Question. Was any of your property in the house stolen that night ? 

Answer. We had some money on Monday looking atit. I had a daughter up here, 
and was sending her to school; besides, I had three children at home. We had some 
money in the house, but I don’t know whereabouts he put it, but we had it in a little 
squgre box about a foot long and half as wide, and I reckon that had about $600 in it; 
we were looking over it, and L wanted some of it to bring up here to school my daughter 
ouit. Then I says, “ Put it away till we get over chopping the cotton, and then I will 
go; youcan spare it.” I was going to bring it up here; I had no ideaof anybody kill- 
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ing him. He took it and put it away, and I went to sleep. Ido not know whether he 

put it in the blacksmith-shop, or under the house, or where. If it was in the house, or 

under it, they got it. I do not know where he put it, for I was satisfied he could get 
it. I never have seen it. I left my hogs and wagon and everything. 

Question. How long after your husband was killed before you came away ? 

Answer. He was killed Tuesday night, and I left Sunday morning for the river to 
take the boat. 3 

Question. Had you staid at your house all the time? 

Answer. No, sir, I moved right out, for I thought they would come for me; I went to 
a neighbor’s house. | 

Question. Did you miss anything else besides the money ? 

Answer. No, sir, nothing besides the money. I left my hogs down there, and left a 
wagon we had paid $75 for, and we had a great many other little things. 

Question. Why did you not bring your things away with you? 

Answer. They had threatened my life, and he had been killed, and I could not tell 
how or what nor nothing about his business. 

Question. Who has your property ? 

Answer. I just left it there; I suppose I never will get it; I am afraid to go back. 

Question. Where was this ? 

Answer. In De Sotoville; a little village. There were one or two stores there. There 
had been two, but one was broken up, and my husband had put up an elegant black- 
smith shop. Everybody knew him in the county. Mr. Lyon raised him. 

Question. How many do you think there were in the crowd there that night? 

Answer. I guess about a hundred; but being very much scared, I could not judge. 

Question. Was it a moonlight night? 

Answer. Yes, sir, but very cloudy, and the moon was running under the clouds. 
Question. Did you notice whether any of the men had disguises on ? 
Answer. Yes, sir, some of them were disguised. They had handkerchiefs tied over 

their faces, and white pieces for the head to go through, and dropping down on each 

side. | | 

Question. Was this gown or frock white which they had on? 

Answer. It was white. 

Question. What disguises, if any, had they upon their faces ? 

Answer. White. 

Question. How many of them seemed to be disguised ? 

Answer. It looked like there was twelve or thirteen disguised, and they were the 
ones that took hold of him. } 

Question. Did I understand you to say that the men who presented their pistols and 
guns at you were white men ? 

Answer. White men. 

Question. Did they have any disguises on? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know any of them ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you know any in the crowd ? 

Answer. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Question. What reason have you to think that any of the crowd were colored people? 

Answer. Because they picked him up and toted him so deliberately; I did not think 
a white man would do it. 

Question. Is that the only reason you have ? 

Answer. 'That’s the only reason I have for believing there was some colored people, 
because I didn’t think white people would pick him up so deliberately and tote him 
out; he was such a noble, big man. 

Question. You were not wounded yourself? 

Answer. No, sir, I wasn’t. 

Question. Not your children ? 

Answer. No, sir; then Sunday morning I left to go to the river. I lived fourteen 
miles from theriver. After I had gone, I reckon about 10 o’clock in the day-time, a 
heavy rain came on, and the men pursued on after me. As soon as I came away, they 
sent me word the men pursued on after me, some men next day, to overtake me before 
I got to the river. 

Question. How do you know they pursued you ? 

Answer. I heard so. 

Question. You did not see anybody ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who told you that ? 

Answer. I just heard it from people that came up from down there. 

Question. How many did you hear pursued you? 

Answer. About ten; anda heavy rain came on and cut them off from me, and I got to 
Tompkinsville. 
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Question. Had your husband had any trouble with anybody ? 

Answer. None at all that we could hear; he would not insult a child; he was a very 
quiet man. 

Question. What did these men who shot your husband in that manner say they were 
doing it for? 

Answer. They didn’t say ; he asked them after they picked him up and were carrying 
him off the gallery, “Gentlemen, what have I done?” They says, “ Never mind what 
you have done; we just want your damned heart.” 

Question. So they did not tell him what they were killing him for ? 

Answer. No, sir, not at all. Then he said, “ Lord have mercy on me ;” he looked like 
he gave up after ward, he was begging the Lord to have mercy on him. 

Question. Did you see him at the time they shot him ? 

Answer. I saw the gun when it fired; it was a distance cam me, but you know I 
could see the fire of the gun from here to the hotel. 

Question. What was done with the body ? 

Answer. It was left lying there. They cut his head off to here, after they had shot 
him. They were going to let him alone, but some gentleman in the crowd says, ‘ Don’t ; 
let’s cut his head off,” and they all went back and cut his head loose around to there, 
to the middle of the side of the neck, cutting around from in front. I have got the 
penknife that they used; they broke it in his throat: ; itisabout a finger-length; 
it was a pocket-knife ; they took the biggest blade. 

Question. At what hour in the night did the crowd come there? 

Answer. I did not have any watch, or anything of the kind, but I judge it was 11 
o’clock. 

Question. Had you been asleep ? 

Answer. Yes, sir;. when I told Dr. McCall about it, that we were living with, he said 
it was about 11 o’clock; he said he guessed it was about 11 o’clock, because he was up 
in his house about 11 o’clock, and there was some gentlemen there from Mount Stir- 
ling, and they, were up right late. 

() pueton. Did anybody come there that night after the firing, to see what the matter 
was 3 

Answer. Not a soul cameg—not a soul. 

Question. You say there were people living within the call of your voice? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. White people? 

Answer. Colored people. 

Question. Did any colored people come to see you? 

Answer. No, sir; because all outside of the fence was guarded. 

Question. What white man lived nearest you ? 

Answer. The man we were hired to. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. Dr. McCall. 

Question. Was he at home that night? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Could the firing have been heard at his house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he said he heard the firing when the orders were given for all to 
fire. They all fired at once ; ; he said it sounded like somebody throwing down a pile 
of shingles. He said he heard it, and thought it was somebody throwing down the’ 
boards where they had been building at the roadside, between his house and mine. 

die Was your husband wor king at his trade at the time in the blacksmith 
shop 

Answer. He was working at his trade and carrying on a farm, too. 

Question. You do not know any one that he had had any trouble with ? 

Answer. Not one. 

Question. Was he a peaceable, quiet man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he would not insult a child; his character was known all over 
Alabama. Mr. Lyon can give you his character. 

Question. Was he a republican in polities ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was he a radical? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he voted the radical ticket, and stood to it in any crowd, that he 
was a radical man, "and at that time we were living among the democratic parties. 

Question. Did they ever give him any trouble on that account ? 

Answer. Not at all; one gentleman came to his shop about two months before tnis 
happened, and pulled a paper out of his pocket and asked him what sort of a ticket 
did be vote, and he told him he voted the radical ticket. 

eine What did the man say to that? 

nswer. He did not say anything at all, but he shut up his book and went off. 

Question. Have you any _snowledge or information of who any of these persons we1e 

who killed your husband ? 


80 A 
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Answer. Not a bit. 

Question. Was there a coroner’s s inquest held over your husband’s body ? 

Answer. The doctor kept him nearly two days to get somebody to come and hold a 
jury over him, but the men would not come; he could not get them together. 

Question. No inquest was ever held? 

Answer. No, sir; nota bit. I wanted to bring his dead body home, but they said it 
was not worth while ; it was so warm they would charge me more than I would be able 
to pay. 

Question. Who buried him ? 

Answer. I buried him with the colored people. 

Question. Did you ever go and make a complaint before a justice of the peace or.a 
judge about this? 

ee No, sir; I never was before anybody; nobody put themselves to any trouble 
about it 

Question. Was anybody ever arrested or prosecuted about this ? 

Answer. Not a thing was done. 

Question. Were there many white people in that neighborhood ? 

Answer. Not a great many. 

Question. Were they radicals or democrats ? 

Answer. All democrats; there is not a radical gentleman in Choctaw; it is the low- 
est down county in the United States. 

Question. So you do not know of any effort made by any one to discover who commit- 
ted this murder ? 

Answer. No, sir; I could not say that I knew of one, positively. 

Question. But you do not know that anybody has ever made any attempt to find out 
who the murderers were ? 

Answer. No, sit; Ido not know that anybody has made any attempt in the world. 
Mr. Lyon did write two or three letters to find out from Dr. McCall had he ever heard 
any result of anything. 

Question. You mean “Mr. Lyon, here in Demopolis ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he that used to be my master; he told me he had never got 
any answer. I put one of his letters in the post-office myself, and he bas never got an 
answer, I have been here ever since he was killed—nearly four months. 

Question. Did these men come on foot or on horseback ? 

Answer. They came on horseback. 

Question. Did you see the horses? 

Answer. No, sir; but I heard them when they were going along the road. 

Question. Did you hear any whistle sounded ? 

Answer. Not one; I could hear the noise of the horses, and hear the saddles 
creak. I run near the fence where the road went along—the public road; when they 
went along, I was so far from the fence I conld not see the horses, but I could hear, 
and knew they were horses, and I could hear the saddles creaking, and they were talk- 
ing. 

Question. Did you think there were as many as a hundred men there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was as many as a hundred. 

Question. You say there were thirty-three holes in your husband’s body ? 

Answer. No, sir ; forty-three. 

Question. Were they bullet-holes or buck-shot ? 

Answer. I didn’t take particular notice; but when the doctor raised him up and was 
examining the holes, him and another doctor from Mount Sterling, the shot fell out 
of his body, and some looked like buck-shot and some looked like cartridge-balls—big 
holes. 

Question. How long before you went to see his body ? 

Answer. From 11 o’clock at night until sunrise next morning. 

Question. He'was dead then? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; he was dead before J left the house I am satisfied, for I heard them 
when they said, “‘ Come, let’s go and finish in the house,” and they said, “Come, men, 
let’s go back and cut his head off.” 

Question. Do you think they meant to kill you? 

Answer. Yes, sir; because they told me distinctly at the house that they would kill 
me. 

Question. What did they. have against you ? 

Answer. They didn’t tell me; they wanted to kill the family; they wanted to kill 
us dead. 

‘Question. Did they speak of killing the children ? 

Answer. They said they wanted to kill all of us. 

Question. How old was your oldest child ? 

Answer. She was here at school. 

Question. But the oldest one there? 

Answer. About fourteen, I reckon. 
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Question. Is he here now ? 

Answer. He is not in town; he is out in the country. 

Question. Did you take your child with you when you made your escape? 

Answer. He had jumped out and gone. 

Question. Did you take the other two with you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And so you staid in the woods all night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, all night long; the other two were girls; he was a boy, and could 
read and write very well, and he had been teaching school down there a little, and the 
reason he quit teaching was, they had sent him some threats, that if he didn’t stop 
teaching the Ku-Klux would call upon him. 

Question. How long did the crowd stay about your house after they shot your hus- 
band? You spoke of seeing them take a light and enter the house and stable and 
other out-houses. How long after they shot him were they about the premises ? 

Answer. I reckon they were about there for a half an hour. 

Question. They’seemed to be searching for something ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. You have no knowledge of where your husband kept his money ? 

Answer. No, sir; not the least ; “because whenever I asked him for any I got it, 

Question. What was he saving his money for ? 

Answer. We wanted to come up here and build us a house. 

Question. You had counted the money, had you? 

; ae He had counted it, and he told me he reckoned there was about six hundred 
ollars. 

Question. Did the people about the county know that your husband had this money ? 

Answer. Not as I know of, but they always knew he was a very shifty man, and 
very smart about work, and his trade would bring him a great deal. 

Question. Had he made this money since the war? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he made some of it; I had a little before the surrender. 

Question. Have you heard of any other negroes in Choctaw County being whipped, 
or shot at, or killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I have. 

Question. How many cases have you heard of? 

Answer. I heard of two cases being killed that I know. 

Question. Tell the committee all about them. State it as you have heard it. 

Answer. A man was killed named William Ezell. 

Question. Since you left? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. ‘Was he a colored man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far from you? 

Answer. He lived about three miles from where I lived. 

Question. Did you know him ? 

Answer. J have seen him often. 

Question. When did you understand he was killed ? 

Answer. I do not know exactly; I had been away about a month. 

Question. Did you understand who killed him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or how many were concerned in killing him ? 

Answer. No, sir; I just heard that the Ku-Klux had killed him. 

Question. Who was the other man killed ? 

Answer. One that lived at Tompkinsville Landing, on the river. You have heard 
where that is, haven’t you? A man was killed there named Isaac. I can’t think of 
the other name. 

Question. Did he live at Tompkinsville? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he a colored man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was he killed ? 

Answer. Since Ezell—about a month ago. 

Question. By the Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by the Ku-Klux. I knew him because he had two or three hogs 
raising them for me at the river. I went to send them to Mobile, and they put them 
out on the river, they were so poor, and I got him to take care of them. 

Question. Have you heard of any other colored people being killed ? 

Answer. I have heard of several being killed, but I don’t know whether it is true or 
not, and I don’t like to dwell upon them. 

Question. Have you heard of any colored people being whipped ? 

Answer. They whipped one woman. The Ku-Klux got after her husband, and he got 
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away, and they went to her house and whipped her very badly. I don’t know whether 
she is dead or alive. | 

Question. Did you know her? 

Answer. No, sir; I just knew she lived in Choctaw. 

Question. Did you understand that she was whipped by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was that done? 

Answer. That was done the week after I left. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any Ku-Klux before your husband was killed in Choc- 
_taw County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long before your husband was killed had you heard of Ku-Klux? 

Answer. A good while; I heard of them last year. 

Question. What were they doing in Choctaw County last year ? 

Answer. Nothing serious; I heard they were going about; they hadn’t done no 
murder or anything of the sort. 

Question. Have you ever seen the Ku-Klux yourself except that night your husband 
was killed? 

Answer. I never did. I lived with Judge Smith before I moved up there on his 
plantation. 

Question. Did the colored people stand in great awe of the Ku-Klux—great fear of 
them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; on Judge Smith’s they did, because they lived with a Yankee. 

Question. Is Judge Smith a Yankee ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir. 

Question. Isn’t he the county judge ? 

Answer. The State judge. 

Question. Did they ever visit his plantation ? 

Answer. They never visited it, but we know the colored people that lived there 
always guarded it at night. They didn’t visit it, but they always were threatening ; 
we always could hear of threats that the Ku-Klux were coming. The Friday night 
before the Tuesday when Abe was killed, I was told after Abe’s death that the Ku- 
Klux had called on Judge Smith at his plantation, and had called him out of the house, 
but he didn’t come out ; he jumped out of some back window and left his light burn- 
_ ing, and they stiilthought he was in there, and they started to go up in the house. They 
saw the light burning and went in the gallery ; so I was told by the colored people. I 
do not know whether it was true or not; it may not have been so; they didn’t break 
his house open, but they went up in the gallery with the horses. 

Question. What was the trouble with Judge Smith ; what objection had the Ku-Klux 
to him? , 

Answer. I don’t know what objection. 

Question. How near do you live to Judge Smith? 

Answer. I lived with Judge Smith two years; last Christmas I moved up to Dr. Mc- 
Call’s. — 

Qucstion. Were the whites in that part of the county mostly democrats ? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; they are mostly democrats. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Before you left Choctaw, and before your husband was killed, did you ever 
hear of any colored men being whipped ? , 

Answer.- No, sir. I never heard of any of them being whipped as I recollect. 

Question. Does Dr. McCall still live down at Tompkinsville ? 

Answer. He don’t live at Tompkinsville, but fourteen miles out from the river. 

Question. Is he still living there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Did you ever find the box that contained the money ? 

Answer. No, sir; Llooked for it diligently, but I never found it ; I couldn’t tell where 
he put it. 

Gilson. Was your son teaching a colored school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they break it up? 

Answer. We broke it up after hearing the talk about the Ku-Klux, that they would 
call on him. 

Question. You stopped it then ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever hear of any other school being broken up? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was just a lad of a boy, and the colored people on the place 
found that he could write pretty well, and they wanted him to teach them some, and he 
said he would, and they would pay him and he would teach them, and they went on < 
month with his school, asking every head four bits a month, and 1 reckon he hac 
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twenty-five scholars, and the white people didn’t like it about the colored people learn- 
ing to'read down in that part, and so they said, or we were told by some of the school 
scholars that came there, that they heard the white people say they were going to call 
on him some of these nights about that school. 

Question. Did you ever hear that any churches were burned ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; the colored people’s church at Tompkinsville was burned down. 

Question. Burned in the night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it known who burned it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

@uestion. Did they ever have school in that church ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether they did or not. I didn’t live there. 

Question. Did they have any schools down at Butler, the county-seat ? 

Answer. Not as I know of. 

Question. Did they ever disturb Judge Smith, down there, in any way—burn any- 
thing of his? | 

Answer. No, sir. O, yes; they did. I take that back; they burned up his gin-house. 
His mill was all together, and they burned down a good deal of fence around his farm, 
and since we moved from there, last Christmas, and during the time they were pitch- 
ing and planting the crop in the ground this spring. 

Question. Is it reported that disguised men burned up his mill? 

Answer. No, sir; nobody knows whether they were disguised or not; if was done in 
the night, when everybody was asleep. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. When you came up here from Choctaw, immediately after this occurrence, 
vi en not tell the people here that it was the black people who killed your hus- 

and % 

Answer. I told them I thought they were black people; I could not say, really, 
whether they were or not. I knew there were some white men in it, because they 
guarded him, and I could see that they had white faces like yourself. Now, the reason 
why I said they were colored people was, because they picked him up so, and toted 
him so strong and deliberately. I didn’t say they were or were not colored people 
there. I would not dare to say but what there was some colored people in it. 

an Did you not give everybody here to understand that the whole party were 
colored ? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Question. Didn’t you tell Mr. Frank Lyon that? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t tell him that the whole party was colored. I told him 
seventy-five men, as near as I could get at it, stood at the door and guarded me. 

Question. Seventy-five colored men? 

Answer. No, sir; white men. They were white. 

Question. You do not know any reason at all for killing your husband? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never heard any reason assigned for it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Either then or afterward ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What reason did you tell Mr. Lyon? _. 

Answer. I didn’t tell him anything more than I told him I thought it might be the 
case that they brought him up on last year, but I wouldn’t say that was it. I told him 
that was the only thing I thought would create such a thing. 

Question. What was it ? | 

Answer. They brought him up last year about a case between him and Mr. William 
Tucker, about some mules, and you know Mr. William Tucker staid in jail a year here, 
a white man; when they brought Abe up here as a witness with him, about these 
mules, I don’t know what the decidement was, but I suppose it was all square law. I 
told Mr. Lyon I didn’t know what it was, without Mr. Tucker had an old grudge, and 
made up a crowd and did that. 

Question. Was. he a witness against Mr. Tucker? 

Answer. I don’t know what it was, but I know it was something concerning these 
mules, and Mr. Tucker staid in jail about it. 

Question. What testimony did he give in the case of Tucker? 

Answer. I don’t know; he never told me. I can’t tell anything about it; he was 
only a witness here for something. | 

Question. Was be witness against Tucker? 

Angwer. I don’t know whether he was a witness against him, or how. 

Question. You had an idea, then, that it originated in that case? 

Answer. I thought it might have originated in that; I brought that in, because I 
didn’t know of anything else he had done or said. 
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Question. Was Tucker a white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. Was he apprehended for stealing mules? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From whom? 

Answer. I don’t know who the mules were taken from, but it was done directly after 
the surrender. 

Question. You do not remember, then, that you told Mr. Lyon, and other persons 
here, that your husband was killed by negroes? 

Answer. Not negroes, alone; I wouldn’t dare to say but there was some in it, and the 
reason I said so was because they picked him up and toted him so strong and so deliber- 
ately, but I know when I see a white man’s face I know it. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You say the men who picked him up wete disguised ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You could not see their faces ? 

Answer, I could not see their faces. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Can you not tell your own people by the way they talk ? 

Answer. Who could tell their voices there; they could change their voices, and there 
was so many, and it was done in a scare, when nobody would recognize their voices. 
I did think I recognized some of the voices, but that won’t do, to think about this 
thing; that wouldn’t pass. I thought I knew some of the voices, but that wouldn’t 
do. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You say you saw the faces of some of these white people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw the faces. 

Question. You did not know any of them? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never had seen them before ? 

Answer. No, sir; not as I know of. It was dim; the moon was shining, cloudy. It 
did rain after they killed him. They all were standing out before the door, and I 
couldn’t tell one from the other in such a scare as that: ; it would be hard for me to 
tell, a a dozen men, which was which, standing that way, and I scared nearly to death 
myse 

Question. Mr. Lyon wrote down there, you say, to see if he could find out about it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he wrote several times. Mr. Lyon looked like he was trying to do 
what kindness he could, though Iam very much oppressed now; I haven’t’ got any- 

thing; they run me off from all I had; I can’t get any help. 

Question. Did your husband own the shop and tools ? 

Answer. He didn’t own the shop; he rented it. 

Question. Did: he own the tools ? 

Answer. He owned some of them. 

Question. Have you recovered any of the property ? 

Answer. Only he had some five or six hoes, and I sold them to get some money to 
come up here. 

Question. What is the value of the property you have left behind; what is it worth? 
, Answer. I can’t hardly tell you; I left a little two-horse wagon, ‘which he gave $75 

or. 

Question. And household and kitchen faruibane 

Answer. No, sir; we were*just moving around from pillar to post ; he just wanted to | 
make right smart money to buy him a piece of land and build bim a house. 

Question. Did you bring away your bed-clothing ? 

Answer. Some of them I brought away ; some T had to give away. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Do you suppose anybody knew he had this money ? 

Answer. I don’t think anybody knew it. 

Question. They knew he was a thrifty, money-making man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a fast money-making man. 

Question. Was it not likel y they killed him for his money ? 

Answer. T reckon so. They must have killed him for something. 

Question. Killed him to get the money he was supposed to have? 

Answer. I don’t know; I reckon they must have, but I can’t say they killed him for 
that, because they have ‘killed some since I left, and I don’t know what they killed 
him for. 

Question. You saw them searching the house? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were looking for something ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I thought they were looking for me; J never thought of money 
until next day; it looked to me like they were looking for me, because they went out 
in the foul-house—the hen-house, with a light, and in the stable, and then they went 
in the house and pulled the bedding off the bed, and they looked like they were look- 
ing for money very closely. 

Question. 'They tore up everything to make search! ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Did they look under the house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; these men standing at the door said they were going to have the 
whole house all on a tantery, signifying that they would burn it down. I said, “You 
can burn it down and welcome; it don’t belong to me, but Dr. McCall.” He said, “Tf 
it’s Dr. McCall’s I won’t burn it down, but Iam going "to make sure of you.” 

Question. Did they say what they wanted to kill you for? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t ask them. 

Question. Did you see the doctor afterward ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw him next day. 

Question. And he said be heard those people shooting ? 

Answer. He said he heard this noise, but he thought it was some of them moving the 
boards hard, which they had been doing a night or  tWO before, working all day build- 
ing a house ‘between my house and the doctor’s house, and they would throw out the 
lumber where they had been building; and trash was there. ‘They would throw out 
the boards, and it would make aloud noise, and he thought it was moving some boards 
and something out of the yard. 

Question. Did you tell him your husband had been killed? 

Answer. I sent him word in the morning, when I came out of the woods, and when 
I was telling him how they shot him, he said he heard the report of a pistol, but 
thought they were throwing down boards on each other. 

Question. Did he have any idea why your husband was killed ? 

Answer. No, sir ; he didi’t seem to have the least idea in the world, and they couldn’t 
get the men together to hold a jury. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. A coroner’s jury ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the road this crowd took when they left that night? You say 
you could hear them pass down the road, though you could not see the horses? | 
Answer. They took the road that went "from my house up to where the stores were. 

Question. In De Sotoville? 

Answer. Yes, sir; wy house was on the road like; they were going to Tompkinsville. 

Question. Did any white people go, before you left, and examine the tracks of the 
horses, and try to find out where this crowd came from ? 

Answer. No, sir; I asked them to do it and they wouldn’t. I asked them to go and 
follow them while the tracks were fresh, in the morning. 

Question. What did they say ? 

Answer. They said it wouldn’t be worth while, and I told them they were fresh 
tracks; they said, “‘ We can’t tell them from a hundred tracks,” but they wouldn’t put 
themselves to any trouble about it. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. You say it had rained in the night? 
Answer. Yes, sir; a drizzling shower. 
Question. Were the tracks plain? 
Answer. Yes, sir; very plain; it looked like a great many horses; the road was very 
badly cut up, but the people didn’t do anything. It seemed to me if I had been at 
home here it would have been run up better, and more attended to. 


DEMOPoLIS, ALABAMA, October 24, 1871. 
WILLIAM T. BLACKFORD sworn.and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You may state your place of residence and occupation. 

Answer. Greensborough, Alabama. I was probate judge of that county. Prior to 
1867 I was a physician. I practiced medicine there in Greensborough for twelve or 
fourteen years. 

Question. How long lfave you lived in the State of Alabama? 
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Answer. Since the 2d day of February, 1857. 

Question. Did you marry in this State? | 

Answer. I did, sir. I married my second wife in Greensborough, Alabama. 

Question. What was your position at the time of the secession of Alabama? 

Answer. I was a Union man, sir; a Union man up to—well, all the time. 

Question. Were you persecuted on account of your Union sentiments ? 

Answer. I was, sir. After the secession of Alabama I was tried by a vigilance com- 
mittee for my fidelity to the Union. Through the interposition of friends, however, my 
life was saved. 

Question. What part did you take in the war? 

Answer. After the vigilance committee had tried me, my friends advised me to go to 
the army, to join the army of the confederacy. I told them I should not do so, but that 
I was willing to goin the.capacity of a surgeon in the army without a commission ; 
that I could not take the oath that was required by the officers of the confederacy; and [ 
went out first with the Fifth Alabama Regiment, afterwards with the Thirty-first Ala- 
bama Regiment; and remained in the war, backward and forward, as necessity required, 
until the surrender. What I mean by necessity is, whenever any persecution arose at 
home I would go off into the army again. 

Question. Were you appointed judge of the court of probate after the adoption of the 
new constitution ? | . 

Answer. No, sir. I was elected by a very large majority; I think, some 3,520 
majority. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. In 1868 ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; in 1868. 


| By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How long did you hold the office ? 

Answer. I held the office from, I think, in July. I was installed into the office, and 
from that time until about the 1st of March, 1871. I cannot tell positively the day. 

Question. That was in Hale County, as I understand ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in Hale. 

Question. Is Greensborough the county-seat ? 

Answer, Greensborough is the county-site of Hale County. 

Question. Was any opposition manifested to your exercising the functions of that 
office in Hale County ? 

Answer. Nothing more than the general opposition to all white men who participated 
in the republican party. When I went to the probate judge who was in possession of 
the office, and showed him my commission, and demanded, or at least told him that I 
was entitled to take charge or possession of the office of probate judge of Hale County, 
he stated that he would yield by entering his protest on the minutes of the probate 
eourt, which was there, which went on to make a great many statements, the particu- 
lars of which I do not remember, but that he gave up this office to military force and 
power, &c. | 

Question. Was any military force employed to eject him? 

Answer. No, sir; none. 

Question. That was all a figure of speech, then? 

Answer. That was all a figure of speech on his part. There was no military in the 
town at the time, nor near it, that I know of. I proceeded with my official duties from 
that time, engaging in the different campaigns that followed, with the usual, or at least 
with an smmense amount of opposition, and an ostracism that almost amounted to ter- 
rorism, until about the 1st of March, 1871. : 

Question. Did you then resign the office? . | | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I resigned the office, because of the circumstances that took place 
about the 19th of January. 

Question. What were those circumstances ? 

Answer. On the night of the 19th of January—— 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Last January, do you mean? 

Answer. January, 1871, there was a body of disguised men, about sixty or seventy, 
visited Greensborough. They went to the house of my mother-in-law, Mrs. L. M. Nut- 
ting ; they demanded entrance. Mr. Tucker got up and unlocked the door. They inquired 
if Iwas inwyroom. He stated that he did not know, but thought I was not. They 
ordered him to light a lamp and conduct them to my room. He did so. They tore up 
the clothing in my room, and they then searched every nook amd corner of the house, 
stating to him that the family need not be alarmed ; that they did not propose to in- 
jure the samily, but that they were going to have me. Failing to find me they went 
to a suite of rooms where I had my office—in the same house that I had my office. A 
light burning in an up-stair room in the same building was occupied by Mr. James E. 
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Griggs. They went to that room, seeing the light there, and demanded of him to turn 
up; using his language, “ Griggs, we do not want to hurt you, but where is Blackford ?” 
Said he, ‘I really don’t know, but I suppose he is down in his room, down stairs.” 
“Turn up your lamp, and show us to his room.” Mr. Griggs did so, and when he got 
into my room, some one, I think, took the lamp from him. They failed to find me. 
They took my hat and some of my clothes, and carried them down street on a pole, 
swearing that they had failed to find me this time, but that they would catch me some 
time. They also stated that they would be damned if any republican should ever live 
in Alabama as long as they had an existence, or some such thing. They said, “We 
have got his hat, and we will have him where we have got his hat ;” they were exhibit- 
ing the hat on the pole. They then started a little farther down the street, and said, 
“We have failed to catch Blackford ; let us go and turn McCrary out of jail, because he 
was arrested by a nigger.” They went around to the jail, or went to the jailer, and 
ordered him to deliver the keys, which he did, and they turned McCrary out. They 
then passed on down the street by Mrs. Nutting’s. They stopped opposite the house 
and fired a number of shots into the house, one of which passed through the window 
into my little daughter’s room. J have a little daughter of between eleven and twelve 
years of age, who was sleeping in the room with her grandmother, and they did not 
miss, could not have missed her head from the position in which she was lying, more 
than six or eight inches; at the same time swearing that they would demolish the race. 
They left after that. The whistle blew from their commander, and they left. I would 
-have been captured by that party had it not been for the information that I received 
from a negro whom they captured, who lived on my lot, and was supposed to know 
precisely where I was. He, together with the present mayor of the town, misled them 
as to where I was that night. The negro was carried down by them down to Mrs. 
Nutting’s. He pointed out the room up-stairs where I slept, and then, of coure, they 
paid no further attention to him, and while they were ransacking the house there, he 
rau back to the office and gave me the information. I, of course, left my bed, and, 
with what clothes I could grab in my hands, I made my escape to the woods, where I 
remained until morning. 

Question. How do you derive your information as to what transpired ? 

Answer. From my brother-in-law and my mother-in-law and my sister-in-law, as to 
what transpired in the house. I deriveit from Mr. Jobn 8. Tucker, my brother-in-law, 
Mrs. L. M. Nutting, my mother-in-law, and Mrs. Anne Tucker, as to what transpired in 
the house. As to what transpired in the other house I derive it from Mr. James E. 
Griggs, together with what I heard, for I was only over the hill a little distance from 
them, standing in a position where I could reach the swamp before they could circum- 
vent a ditch with their horses, before they could get around that ditch and catch me. 

Question. From your place of concealment could you observe these men? 

Answer. I could see them very distinctly ; that is, I could see the white and different 
colors, It was a very beautiful starlight morning ; there was no moon, however, but 
looking from the hill that I occupied, I looked down at an angle of about, I suppose, 
some 35°, where they were in my lot. 

Question. Could you see that they were mounted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I could see. When I first ran out of the room, however, I ran to 
make a large brier swamp on the south side of the town, and I got about the middle of 
the street, and they were coming up in full breast, all mounted on horseback, and I 
found J could not get by the court-house or over the square without being observed. 
I then turned and went down what we call Centreville street, and turned the corner of 
my stable; that sheltered me from them when they turned. I then got in behind a 
hedge of tea-roses, almost as wide as this room, and as high as a man or a horse, and 
behind that I was sheltered from view. Some of them, I think, got a glimpse of me 
as I turned around my stable to the right, and rode down there, but I reached the 
brier patch across a let 280 feet, which is the depth of my lot. I reached this tea-rose 
hedge and got behind it, and climbed a fence, and got behind Mr. Adell’s house, and that 
put me in a ditch, which I crawled np and then got up opposite Mr. Pitman’s house, 
and then on the hill, and stopped to put on my clothes. J was in my bare feet, but 
in my drawers. I had grabbed a coat and pair of breeches as I ran. , 

Question. Could you observe that they were disguised ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I saw them disguised twice. When they rallied around the house 
and said, ‘‘ We have got the damned scoundrel now,” I then stepped back this side of 
Mr. Pitman’s house, where I could see distinctly all over my lot, and I could see they 
all looked like a mass of white moving around. I also saw them on the street when I 
first ran into the middle of the street ; coming up I could see them; they were all dis- 
guised. That, with the information I had from Mr. Tucker and Mr. Griggs, describing 
their appearance, disguises, &c., confirmed my own sight. They shot a number of 
times; they shot a perfect volley around the house, and did not shoot into my house 
at all; that is, into the house where I was sleeping that night. It might be well for 
me to state here that I had some horses, fine horses—stock—and the boys had been 
giving me agood deal of trouble by opening the doors and shooting my stable dogs, 
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&c., so that I had to put a guard there. I staid up at my office. I had a suite of rooms 
furnished there, and also at Mrs. Nutting’s, where I boarded regularly, and I staid up 
there so as to assist my men in case any effort was made to tear down or burn up my 
stable with my stock init. They had several times entered my stable and carried my 
trotting-wagons and sulkies away off to the Southern University and put them away 
up on the balconies, and these things, all of which 1 looked upon as harmless sport. 
Now that is all pertaining to that point. Four or five months prior to that, a gentle- 
man of prominencé in the State of Alabama, a confederate general, who is personally a 
warm friend of mine, and to whom I was a friend, came to me and asked me to resign. 
He stated to me that I would not be permitted to hold the office of probate judge any 
longer, and in order for my own personal security that I had better resign, and to do it 
peacefully and quietly, and to leave the country. I, of course, at first did not accede 
to the proposition. In a second conversation I did accede, and proposed to any party 
that wanted my office that if they would purchase my property—my real estate in the 
town—and give me what any three men of their own selection would say, rather than 
encounter any danger, I would resign my office. This gentleman put me in communi- 
cation with an attorney there, and there was a kind of negotiation going on for several 
days, without any tangible result. | 

Question. Have you any objections to giving the committee the name of the attorney 
you were put in communication with? 

Answer. None, sir. It was Mr. Thomas Sea, a partner of Judge A. A. Coleman. 

Question. Proceed. 

Answer. After several days of effort in that way, I saw the gentleman, my informant, 
who did not wish to be known in the matter, and told him I feared’that there could be 
no arrangement made by which I could get away in safety. His reply to me was, 
“You had better make a sacrifice and save your life, because the people are determined 
that you shall not hold this office, nor no man occupying your position,” and that 
‘“‘ since the election of Governor Lindsay that question is settled.” 

Question. Let me inquire at this point whether any objections "had been made to the 
manner in which you had administered the affairs of that office; was there any allega- 
tion against you that you were not efficient or competent ? 

Answer. No, sir; nothing—the reverse. Every attorney in that town asserted the 
fact that I was not only efficient, but that I was really better, a better officer than—or, 
to use their expression—“ one of the best officers that they ever saw.” That is their 
expression ; that I was the most impartial man. This was the assertion of the attor- 
neys. 
| Question. Was there, so far as you could learn, any objection to your holding the po- 
sition, except your political sentiments and the active part you had taken in behalf of 
the republican party ? 

Answer. None, whatever, sir. 

Question. You may now resume your statement as to the causes that led you to 
resign. 

Anan: I was speaking at the time of these propositions, and anticipating what the. 
results would be. Now then, I come back tothe time in which the Ku-Klux moved me— 
on the night of the 19th or 24th—I am not positive which; I have a note of the time, 
however, elsewhere. I went to several parties, who had been my warm personal 
friends, during that day. During that morning, however, I was very much excited, of 
course, when I heard the firing. I was not excited till Isaw the firing into my little 
daughter’s room. I then ‘came up the street. I had an idea who the Ku-Klux were. 
I met two or three of them, and I demanded satisfaction. Of course I did not state 
“You were there to Ku-Klux me,” but, said I, “I am here prepared to fight any five of 
you damned assassins here, in broad daylight, that came and attempted to murder my 
child. As for me, my life is worth but little, perhaps, but you have committed an out- 
rage upon a little innocent girl, and, damn you, I would sooner die on these streets 
than live a minute. Now, if you have got one particle of bravery about you, come now, 
and any five of you give me a show for my life, and I will settle the question here. 
Any men that will go about in this manner, I look upon af cowards and villains, and 
therefore one of thém would not fight, but maybe five of you will také up this fight.” 
I went on up to the office. Atter a little while I became more calm. I, of course, now 
was armed. I want to make this statement: I armed myself thoroughly before I left 
the house to come up the street, after I saw this outrage of shooting into my little 
daughter’s bed-room. I armed myself thoroughly, and intended to sacrifice my life 
if I could get any of these villains to come out on the street; that was my full inten- 
tion. I knew I would be killed when anything commenced, but I intended to do it 
boldly and squarely. I went to my office, and after I became a little more quiet and 
calm, several came to me and talked the matter over. A great number of the very 
best citizens said to me, “I regret this very much,” &c. That passed on. That night 
I was advised by a negro man that I had better not stay there; that they would be 
back again. I went to the woods; took my shawl] and staid until about daybreak 
next morning, and then returned again to town. It was on Wednesday this occurred, 
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On Wednesday night I went to the woods. On Thursday there was a good deal of 
excitement throughout the town ; still I was advised again by some respectable gentle- 
man there that I had better not be caught either at Mrs. Nutting’s or elsewhere, be- 
cause I would certainly be murdered. I went to the woods again. 

Question. What month was this in? 

Answer. In the month of January, 1871. On Friday, the usual visits from respect- 
able gentlemen and attorneys, &c.; the sheriff called on me to make a statement to the 
governor of the State, and also to request Mr. Tucker to make a statement to Governor 
R. B. Lindsay as to what had occurred, which I did in a very short, concise letter— 
that I had been outraged, &c.; I do not remember now the phraseology. The sub- 
stance of it was, simply, that I had been outraged, and by a body of disguised men. 
‘The sheriff made a thorough report, attested by one or two other citizens, to Governor | 
R. B. Lindsay. | 

Question. What action was taken upon that report and upon your application ? 

Answer. Governor Lindsay, after he received that report, wrote to Colonel Allen C. 
Jones, Mr. J. H. Y. Webb, Colonel Hugh W. Watt—he named over one or two other 
gentlemen—asking them to organize a militia at once for—— 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Was this a circular ? | 

Answer. It was simply a letter to those gentlemen addressed to Colonel Jones. Col- 
onel Jones showed it to several parties. This letter was for them to organize a militia 
of the best men in the town to put down these outrages. I was told that Colonel 
Jones said that he dare not do anything of that kind, because he was still under disa- 
‘bilities, and that he had been a confederate soldier, and, therefore, could not and would 
not do anything in the way of raising a company. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was any company raised ? 

Answer. No, sir. Now, on Saturday after the night that the Ku-Klux were there, a 
committee of several gentlemen, of my old personal friends from the country, came to. 
ine and were in my office, and a Mr. Thomas Armstrong—he has a middle name, but I 
do not know what it is—whose family physician I had been for some years, came to 
my room, and took me privately, and said, ‘I must converse with you; I must see 
you.” We went into the room, and said he, “Sir, as your personal friend, I came to 
warn you to leave this town; you will certainly be assassinated, and those of us here 
would deprecate such a thing very much. Your friends would deprecate such a thing 
very much.” Said I, ‘‘ Mr. Armstrong, I can do nothing ; I have no means; here ismy 
property,” &c. Says he, “If the people would come and give you means to leave on 
mortgage for your house and lot, perhaps some arrangement of that kind can be made; 
but,” said he, “If you were to hear what was going on down town among the people— 
the country people that have come in from certain sections of the county—I am satis- 
fied you would not stay here.” Says I, “Mr. Armstrong, I leave here every night and 
go to the woods, and I have a few faithful negroes that stand as a guard over me, and 
J get a little sleep in that way, or have been doing so, but what todo I do not know.” 
Says he, “ Will you permit me to go and get a committee of citizens to wait on you?” 
I said, ‘‘ Certainly.” He went down town, and he selected Colonel Jobn G. Harvey, 
of the Alabama Beacon, Dr. Woodsworth, a professor then in the Southern Meth- 
odist University, and Mr. A. 8. Jeffries, and Mr. John Henry Webb, I think, was— 
in the committee, and one or two others, I think, whose names I do not remember dis- 
tinctly, were in the committee. Before that committee arrived, however, Mr. Watt and 
Mr. Harris Tinker—Mr. Tinker in whose family I have practiced for ten or twelve years— 
came into my private room, and when the time arrived, they walked in, and the com- 
mittee said to those gentlemen, ‘‘ You can take a seat here, also, because what we come 
here for is of public interest.” Ido not remember which of these gentlemen first ini- 
tiated the conversation as to the object of their visit; but, at all events, this question 
was propounded to me: “Do you conceive yourself to be in danger?” &c., &c. Said 
I, “Gentlemen, you know better whether I am in danger than Ido.” ‘Well, we citi- 
zens do not approve of this course, &c., but we cannot stop ‘it, and we regret it,” &e. 
I am satisfied that language came from Colonel John G. Harvey, and it was sincere, 
for he meant every word that he said, so far as his own opinion was concerned. The 
question arose as to my borrowing money on a mortgage on my property; that my 
property was entirely unencumbered. I replied to him that I would not give a mort- 
gage on my property for the purpose of getting barely money enough to get away; 
that I would have the same trouble in getting back there to dispose of my property 
and what interests I had therethat [havenow. Mr. Jeffries then remarked, ‘“ Money is 
very scarce here, and I don’t think we could raise money enough to purchase your 
property.” Said I, “ Mr. Jeffries, if you are disposed—if you propose to force me to this 
measure—you could very well give me notes I could deposit, payable in bank, and let. 
me draw from thence such an amount as will be necessary to get me out. of the country.” 
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He says, “ What do you ask for your property?’ ‘Well, sir,” said I, “I will leave it to 
any twomen; you select one and I one—to show you that Iam not disposed to put any- 
thing in the way of bringing about any more troubles ; any two men, you select one and 
I the other, shall fix the price of this property.” They acceded to that, and thought they 
could pay me on the Ist of next January. They asked whoI would select. I told them, 
of course I would select Mr. Tucker, my brother-in-law ; that, in any emergency, he 
would be my administrator or executor, and I preferred him to act for me. They acceded 
to it, and the writing was drawn up by Mr. J. T. Walker. Some week or ten days now 
elapsed while this discussion was going on and subscriptions from the different citizens 
for the purchase of my property. In the meantime, the colored people became very 
much excited, and sent a committee to Montgomery, who waited on Mr. George M. 
Duskin there, our representative, and, I believe, made application to Governor Lindsay, 
and Governor Lindsay said he would like to see me. The committee of colored people 
returned, and told me what Mr. Duskin and what Governor Lindsay had said to him to be 
said to the committee, what Governor Lindsay had said to Mr. Duskin for him to repeat 
to the committee. That I received on Saturday evening, and on Monday morning I 
started for Montgomery. I reached Montgomery, and I met Governor Lindsay. I first 
saw Mr. Duskin. I met Governor Lindsey, I think, in the Exchange Hotel. Governor 
Lindsey remarked to me that he regretted this occurrence very much and said, “ What 
can Ido?” Well, sir,” said I, “‘I donot know.” ‘“ Well, what do you desire me to 
do?” “Nothing in the world, governor, but what every citizen is entitled to—the 
protection of his person and property.” ‘“ Well, sir,” said he, “I will see you to-mor- 
row.” This was in the evening. I saw Governor Lindsay the next day and I told 
him the propositions that were going on for my resignation, &c., and that I considered 
it absolutely essential to preserve my life to resign and get away, and the negotiations 
that were going on. Said he, “TI have received a letter from Mr. J. T. Walker, stating 
that your course there as an officer was entirely acceptable to the people, but that you 
are inimical as a republican,” and, said he, “I have also had some conversation with 
my democratic friends, and I cannot accept your resignation.” ‘ Then,” said I, “ Gov- 
ernor, will you give me protection?” ‘ Well,” said he, “What canI do?” “ Well, 
sir, you have the authority; you are the executive of the State, and I think you 
ate in possession of full authority to protect its citizens.” Said Governor Lindsay 
to me, ‘Do you wish to resign?” “No, sir; I do not wish to resign if I can be 
protected. All I have is there; my home is there; the grave of my wife is there; 
my child is there, and all that I have; all that I think dearest to me on earth is 
right there, and I do not wish to resign except to save my life. Of course, when 
my life becomes a question in the balance, then I will resign or do anything to 
preserve it.” ‘Well, sir, you go back home. I have written”—and then he alluded 
to this letter—“ to the most prominent citizens of your place, and the papers, &c., have 
taken this matter in hand, and I think that public sentiment will soon frown this down 
and that we will soon have peace,” alluding to an article in the Selma Times. Said I, 
“ Governor, that is very good on paper, but it don’t do well where a man’s life is in- 
volved.” ‘Well, sir,” said he, “ that is all Ican do; and let me assure you I have the 
most friendly feeling for you,” &c. I returned home, and this negotiation was going 
on, but still had not been perfected, and to bring the matter of the negotiation to an 
end at last it was concluded, within a few days after I got home, for the disposal of mv 
property at a greatly reduced price. The men we had selected failing to agree, 
called in a thirdman. I then requested of this committee to tell me how long they 
would allow me to close my business. I got Mr. Walker, who was now representing 
me in the matter, a strong, ardent democrat, to ask the committee how long they 
would permit me—what time they would permit me to settle up my business—to close 
up my matters there. He went and saw several of the gentlemen, and they said they 
did not suppose they would be in a hurry about it; they would. allow me some time, 
but they all suggested that I had better do it as soon as possible. The sale was con- 
cluded, the titles all examined by their attorneys, and the sale of my property was 
concluded at $5,500—a property that had sold at $6,700 at public outcry in 1866; but 
that was the best that could be done, my brother-in-law told me, and therefore he 
thought it was better to take it and make the sacrifice of the difference. I, of course, 
acceded to what he said. I then went, afterward, and disposed of what prop- 
erty I had there—a number of horses and vehicles, &c. I thought I could not 
house them well. I did it in a few days, and left. a race-track on the fair- 
ground I was building for the benefit of the people, on which I had ex- 
pended a iarge amount of money, without any sale or any .supervision what- 
ever. I had some mares that I concluded to send to Kentucky to breed, which I 
did. On Saturday morning, after I started with them, Mr. John Henry Webb 
came to Mr. Horace Tinker and told him I had better not stay in town that night; that 
my, horses had gone, and. that the bitterness was growing worse rather than better. I 
went to Mr. Webb myself, and took him in the back room of D. F. McCreery & Co.’s 
store, and said, ‘What authority have you for saying I am not safe? I would like to 
spend one or two nights with my family before I go, at least; ” for here let me say I 
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have not slept in a house where white people live from the time of this outrage buf 
once or twice, and that was in the country, barring the time when I went to Mont- 
gomery, from the time of that outrage, always going, sometimes away off two or three 
miles, but went at night to negro cabins, the negroes very kindly volunteering to guard 
me, standing as guards to advise me of the approach of these parties. Some of the 
houses to which I went I can state. Perhaps it would not be well for the negroes there 
that I would state it, but I can state the negroes’ houses where I went, where I was 
invited, and where the poor people did the very best they could for me after being 
exhausted; and I have contracted by the exposure a disease in my legs—erysipelas—in 
iny extremities, the marks of which are here on my legs. Here are some of the others. 
[The witness raises his pantaloons, showing scars and scabs on his lower extremities, 
below the knees.] I contracted this by laying out in the frost and rain in the woods, 


By Mr. Buckiry: 


Question. How many nights in-all were you out? 

Answer. I lay in the woods, in all, I think, seven nights, that I was not under any 

cover or shelter whatever. The balance of the time, about eight or nine nights, I was 
part of the time in negro cabins, and part of the time in the woods. I would walk 
and stay in the woods, and lay down with a shawl, with one or two faithful negroes 
near me, so as to advise me on the approach of any person. During this time several 
parties came on my lot, hunting around for me; so the negroes informed me when I 
came home in the daylight—that so many men were prowling about during the night. 
That still kept me on the alert. ; 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was the condition of the weather during this time that you were 
compelled to lie out in the woods? | | 

Answer. My recollection is about this, that there were three nights that it rained; 
the balance of the nights it was cold; sometimes cold and cloudy, and sometimes cold 
and frosty; very cold; that is, at night; but three nights it rained all night, so that 
when I came in in the morning, as Mr. James E. Greggs will tell you, I was as wet as 
if I had been laying in the river, rather than in the woods. 

Question. You had no shelter in the woods? 

Answer. None whatever. On this Saturday night—returning now to where I left 
Mr. Webb—Mr. Webb told me, “I have heard enough to satisfy me that you are in 
great danger, very great danger, by remaining here to-night.” That I think was 
about the evening of the 14th of March. I think that was the date. I think I started 
my horses Saturday morning, the 14th of March, and that was the afternoon Mr. Webb 
remarked to me, “Tom ”—that is his cousin, Thomas E. Webb, an attorney—“ has said 
to me that he has heard enough.” Said I, “ Mr. Webb, it is hard I cannot spend one‘ 
or two nights with my family before I leave here, and see them. I would sooner die 
than to be in this situation.” ‘“ Well, sir,” said he, “I just told you what I have heard. 
Of course, you can pursue what course you please, but my advice for you, Doctor, is to 
go.” Mr. Tinker came to me and said, “ You go and get a horse, and go down the back 
street to my house, and if a man comes there, he will have to walk over my dead body 
before he shall disturb you.” Itold him I appreciated it very highly, and I went and 
borrowed a horse from Mr. Allen—my horses having all been sent off—from Mr. Allen, who 
was occupying a room in my building, opposite Squire Griggs’s room. I took down 
the back street, and was to meet him out of town, which I did. He leaving nearly 
the same time, caught me about a mile or a mile and a half from town. 

Question. Mr. Tinker was a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Harris Tinker always was a democrat. . 

Question. Webb, also? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Aud both personal friends to you? 

Answer. Yes, sir, both. Mr. Tinker is a devoted personal friend of mine. I have 
been the family physician in his mother’s family and Dr. Hill’s family, his brother-in- 
law, and Pole’s family, brother-in-law of Tinker, for twelve years. Jl remained at his 
house until Sunday evening. 

Question. He lived in the country, I understand? 

Answer. Nine miles in the country. Sunday evening I returned home a little after 
dark, intending to leave on Monday morning, for Kentucky with my horses, having 
allowed my horses two days to reach Selma, where I shipped them from there to 
Louisville, Kentucky. J had started my horses on Saturday, you will observe. I came 
home on Sunday night. Two or three colored people were there volunteering to guard 
me all night. Isat up and talked to the family until, I reckon, about 12 or 1 o’clock 
that night. I then went into a little room, where I could make my escape in case any 
noise came up, and once during the night the colored man, George Jackson, who was 
guarding that portion of the lot, told me that he heard some horses going up street. 
Several horsemen rode up street, and right-by there. Then some ten or twelve negroes 
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armed and guarded me to the railroad depot, a little over a half mile from Mrs. Nut- 
ting’s residence. I then took the cars and went on to Selma. 

Question. That was Monday morning? 

Answer. Yes, sir, Monday morning. At Selma I found my horses awaiting me, and I 
put-them aboard the cars and went from there to Louisville with them. That is, I 
think, a succinct history of all the important features, of that matter. The persecu- 
tion of the Ku-Klux in that country was not only to myself, but to others. I saw the 
first Ku-Klux in 1868. They rode and filed around my house; it was a beautiful moon- 
light night. There were eighteen, I think, on that occasion. Mr. Tucker and myself 
got up and looked out of the window, and saw them, though they did not attempt any 
harm to me. | 

Question. That was in 1868? 

Answer. Eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. I had received during that time, I 
think, eleven different notices from the Ku-Klux organization to leave the country, or 
that they would go for me. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have you any of those notices with you? 

Answer. I have a number of them in my trunk in Greensborough, where I expected to 
go; where I thought, if I was examined, the committee would examine me, and then 
expected to produce them. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were they uniform in language ? 

Answer. No, sir. The first one was a printed circular. ‘It is ordered by”—I cannot 
begin to go over it. It went over a rigmarole of ‘grand cyclops” and “caverns and 
shadows of death,” and alot of bombast that was rolled up into the form of an order. 

Question. What was the substance of the order; that you must leave the country? 

Answer. That I must leave the country at once, or that when they came there their 
mission was blood, and that they intended to avenge the ‘death of the soldiers, &c. ; I: 
forget now; there was an expression there I have forgotten. 

Question. Any embellishment or devices on this circular ? 

‘Answer. None that I recollect on that one. I received then a letter on or about the 
Ath of July, 1868, that was addressed to me, on which there was a picture resembling 
the picture on these strychnine bottles in drug-stores, which is two thigh-bones cross- 
ing each other immediately under a naked skull, and then written under that, ‘‘ Behold 
what you will be in a few days,” or “ Behold your doom in a few days,” and then went 
on stating to me, ‘If you remain,” &c., “ what you may expect.” 

Question. How was that signed ? 

Answer. That was signed, ‘‘ By order of the grand cyclops, in the caverns of death.” 

Question. This was received, you say, about the 4th of July, 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about the 4th of July, 1868. 

Question. How long was that after you had entered on the discharge of your duties 
as judge of probate? 

Answer. But a short time. J think I entered upon my duties of probate some time 
along in the Ist of July. This notice, however, was received immediately the morning 
after the 4th of July, after we had had a celebration, and some eight or ten thousand 
colored persons were there, together with those who indorsed the Union, &c. We had 
had a large celebration, and I had made a little 4th of July speech. There was some 
other person of prominence made a speech there on that occasion. I do not remember 
whether it was Mr. Reynolds. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You had not entered upon your duties as judge of probate at the time ? 
Answer. No, sir, I had not. Ithen—during the fall of 1868, I think it was—canvassed 
this district for Hays. That was the fall of his first nomination. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. The fall of 1868 ? 
Answer. I think so. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did not he make his first canvass in 1869? | 

Answer. Was it 1869? Well, then I assumed the duties of my office, and there was 
nothing more of material consequence, except the usual amount of cursing and insult . 
that I would receive going up and down street. These remarks, I think, are: ‘There 
goes that damned radical,” and, “God damn him, we’ll get him some of these days,” 
ang. all such aspersions as that. : 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 
Question. Would this be said by persons you knew ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And these Ku-Klux nétices—did they continue to flow in? 

Answer. There were no more came until during that fall. The colored people, in the 
fall of the year, and some of the white people, asked me to make a labor speech to the 
colored people. JI do not remember what month in the fall of the year that was. 

Question. You think it was the year 1868? 

Answer. [know it was 1868 that I made the first labor speech there. I told the col- 
ored people, if they desired it, I would do so. I addressed the colored people there; a 
large number of planters were there, all very much pleased at the address. 

Question. I was going to inquire of you, before we passed away from that topic, if 
any exception was taken by the white people to the sentiments you advocated or ex- 
pressed in your 4th of July speech. Did they claim that it was inflammatory ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or mischievous? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think that has ever been ehainuted to me by but one man 
in Hale County—that I made an inflammatory speech. I think you may select every 
democrat there, every honorable gentleman—there are democrats there far from honor- 
able—you may ‘select any democrat of respectability that has ever heard any speech of 
mine, either political or 4th of July, and I do not think you can get one to say I made 
an inflammatory speech. 

Question. You were speaking of the labor speech, and the commendation it reesived 
from prominent democrats. 

Answer. Yes, sir. Prominent democrats came to me afterward, and sand: “You 
have told the negroes the very thing I would have told them.” Many of my personal 
friends came to me and congratulated me on that, and said if all the damned pagCaS 
wefe like I was there would be some living chance in the country. 

Question. If I understand, you did not belong to the class known as carpet-bagger, 
but belonged to the classification known as scalawag ? 

Answer. “Yes, sir, I was a scalawag. 

Question. The objection was that you took an office under this new constitution, and 
your constituency were negroes, 

Answer. Yes, sir, that was it, and the Ku-Klux proclaimed that no man should hold 
office where he was elected by negroes; that it was not the representation of the peo- 
ple, but that it was the representation of the usurpation of the Government power 
that had conferred upon a lot of damned monkeys and baboons the right of sufirage, 
and as a people they would not submit to it, and that was the object of the organiza- 
tion of the Ku-Klux, or one of its objects. 

Question. You were connected by marriage, too, with one of the first families in the 
county, were you not, all of the members of which were of me ‘democratic persua- 
sion ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, every one. 

Question. And you were thoroughly identified with that roma Dity in all of your 
interests ? 

Answer. Everything I had in the world was right there, and had been accumulated 
there. 

Question. And you had given four years of service, in your medical capacity, to the 
confederate government ? 7 

Angwer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To sum the whole matter up, was there any ground of opposition to your 
holding office, except the single one that you were a republican, and held office under 
the new constitution ? 

Answer. None whatever. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. In that connection, doctor, I would like to ask another question. Is it not 
a fact that, at the time of your election, you were elected by a large majority of the 
voters of your county, and that there has been a large republican majority in your 
county ever since your election ? 

Answer. I will state this in answer to your question, Mr. Buckley: The registration 
of Hale County was between 4,400 and 4,600. There was polled at the election 3,520 
votes. Out of that J received 3,019 votes, I think. I went up the highest. I was 
the highest candidate by several votes on the ticket—several white men; the white 
men that voted there. 

Question. At the election for President in 1868, was not there a large republican 
majority in the county ? 

Answer. In that election I think the majority was a little above 2,200. 

ae Was not the majority about equal to that in the next congressional election 
in 1869 

Answer. No, sir. Hays did not get quite—if my memory serves me right, i lacked 
fifty or sixty votes of getting the majority of the presidential election. 
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Question. What was your majority on the State election last year ? 

Answer. It was increased sixty or seventy votes on the presidential election. 

eve So that it is a fact you have upward of 2,000 republican majority con- 
stantly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the majority there has been regularly above 2,200 votes, and 
despite of all the intimidation. There are usually from three to five hundred colored 
people that refuse to vote, because they said they would be turned out of their homes. 
This was athreat during the presidential, as well as during the last election—that they 
would be turned away from their homes, and they came to me and made this excuse, 
that they could not vote securely, and therefore they would prefer not voting at all, 
and they do not vote. 

Question. But it is a fact that you held your office by a majority, a large majority, of 
the voters of your county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Dr. Blackford, what is your information as to the numbers of this band 
that made the visit to your house and to your office in January ? 

Answer. The lowest estimate was from sixty to seventy. Sixty was the lowest; sev- 
enty was the highest. Between sixty and seventy was the usual expression. 

Ghiesiion. Did you understand that they wore the disguises of the regular Ku-Kluk 
Klan? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now you may tell the committee what knowledge or information you have 
of the existence, at that time, or at any time previous, in Hale County, of this organi- 
zation known as the Ku-Klux Klan. | 

Answer. Well, sir, during the time between their visit to me—between the time of 
their visit and the time I left for Kentucky with my horses—there was a confederate 
general, a warm personal friend of mine, took me into his room at the hotel at Greens- 
borough, and remarked to me, in the course of his conversation, “This organization is 
thorough in these negro counties, as much so asit can be.” He went on and named 
Hale, Greene, Tuscaloosa, Sumter, and all the southwestern countics that were largely 
populated with negroes; that the organization had—I forget the exact amount—but it 
seems to me he stated $500,000 in its treasury ; that the capitation tax on each mem- 
ber was 50 cents per week, and that they had their county organizations and their 
district organizations; that the districts were presided over by a superior officer, and 
then they had their State organization; that they had expended a large amount of 
money for police duty, and that the object of the organization was to put down negro 
suffrage. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. What is the name of that general ? 

Answer. I could not give you his name; it was a private conversation. 

Question. You will have to give it. 

Answer. For he remarked to me in that conversation in the hotel, “If what I was 
communicating to you was known I would be murdered before twenty-four hours.” I 
was asked simply for the information [ had, and I am giving you the-——— 

Mr. Buarr. I do not think that is any excuse for not giving the name. I ask that 
the witness be compelled to answer the question. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


penton You say this was communicated to you in the confidence of private friend- 
ship ? 

Answer. I was taken up into the hotel in Greensborough, and into a room that this gen- 
tleman occupied, and he said to me, “ Now, I am going to communicate to you certain 
facts; that if they were repeated I could not live twenty-four hours; but I want to 
show you now—I want to tell you these things in connection with some other facts 
that I intimated to you some time ago.” 

Question. You say he was an intimate personal friend of yours? 

Answer. He was, sir. 

Question. And you do not feel free to violate his confidence ? 

Answer. I could not do it, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Would you have any objection to giving the name privately to General 
Blair ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. When I was making this statement I proposed to make it, first, 
from my information as to this organization, and then I proposed to continue from that 
source of information to others. That would be a direct violation of confidence, and 
one that would involve him, and I wogld sooner involve myself than him. He so - 
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expressed himself before he commenced the conversation, and I would sooner suffer 
myself than have him to suffer. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not think, general, that a man under such circumstances as Dr. 
Blackford should be required to divulge the name. Ido not think I would, under any 
circumstances, divulge what was communicated to me in confidence, under the condi- 
tion this was communicated to him. 

The Wirness. I will just state this further in connection with that. When he 
invited me to his room he said, “I understand you have to lay in the woods ; if you go 
to my room I will guard you to- -night, and you can get at least one night’s sleep.” He 
saw my jaded condition and made that proposition. I weut to his room, and ie made 
this statement to me, and told me at the same time, “If I was known to have made 
this statement to you I could not live until to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Buatr. I do not see that people are bound to keep any confidence with those who 
ure reported as murderers. It has been distinctly repudiated by this committee, 
and men have been summoned before Congress, in Washington, and are now being 
summoned there, to compel them to answer just such questions, disclosing who these 
people are. 

The CHAIRMAN. L remember the very laa case examined by the committee, a wit- 
ness from North Carolina, who folded his arms and refused to give any information, 
and he was discharged. 

Mr. Buarr. Mr. Saunders was discharged by this committee, with an order that 
he should be reported to Congress, for the purpose of arresting him and compelling 
him to answer. 

Mr. Buck ey. If Iam not mistaken, there are several ixstances where, during the 
examination, this has been allowed. Witnesses have not been obliged to divulge names 
of parties from whom they obtain information. That is my opinion. | 

‘Mr. Buair. There has been no case of that kind since I have been on the committee. 
The case of Mr. Saunders from North Carolina was different. 

Mr. Buckiry. In the case of Mr. Whitfield, he was not compelled to disclose the 
name of the party from whom he received the information. 

The CuarrMan. The ground of Mr. Saunders’s objection to answering certain questions 
propounded to him was, if [remember rightly, that he could not answer the questions, 
and questions which would follow, without criminating himself. And he claimed that 
he was not bound to furnish any evidence which tended to criminate him. 

Mr. Buair. This witness has not even that excuse, which is considered a good ex- 
cuse at the bar. This witness has no excuse at all that is tendered anywhere. Ina 
court Saunders would have been protected from answering. Weall know he is not pro- 
tected before a congressional committee ; that it has not been the practice of congres- 
siovial committees to allow a witness to. shelter himself under that excuse which is 
deemed a good excuse in a criminal court. This witness has not that excuse, but simply 
throws himself upon some highfalutin notions of his of what is due in honor to the 
people who communicate these things to him; and when he is asked to divulge what 
the Congress of the United States thinks it important enough to send one of its com- 
mittees down here to ask him, he takes up the idea that he has some obligations which 
are higher than the requirements of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The testimony thus far has not shown that his informant was con- 
cerned in any of these outrages we are commissioned to investigate. I think, general, 
that the majority will overrule your demand for the present. if the doctor felt free I 
should insist. 

The Wirness. When you asked me what were the sources of information, &c., and how 
I derived information in regard to this thing, I proposed to state this as showing how I 
derived the information, but if I had thought it would involve a man who proposed to 
be my protector and preserve my life, as he said he would—if I had thought that would 
be necessary, I should have withheld it and not stated a word about it. I just simply 
state that to the committee, that 1 would have sooner withheld it than to have di- 
vulged or involved any person who had proposed to become my protector, to put them 
in a situation like I was placed in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The matter is decided now, doctor, I think, and you will resume 
what you were testifying about at the time of theinterruption. You were stating what 
this ex-confederate officer had said to you as to the object of the organization, that it 
was to put down negro suffrage, &c., and you had said in that connection that he told 
you that if what he then was saying to you was communicated, he would be murdered 
in twenty-four hours. 

Answer. Yes,-sir, he stated that very thing to me. 

Question. Proceed with the conversation between you and him. 

Answer. He then continued on in regard to what had occurred in various sections ot 
the cpuntry, and in connection with this Ku-Klux matter, but if what I—I do not 
want to involve him in his life by an assertion of mine in confidence in that way — 

Question. So far as this sub-committee is concerned you will not be called on to give 
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the name of your informant. You may freely proceed and state the balance of the con- 
versation. 

Answer. He then stated to me that he had been—or that he had organized the Ku- 
Klux of Arkansas, and what they had done. He told me about the blowing up of the 
steamer that was sent to carry arms to the State of Arkansas—something. that J had 
never heard of. That was the first intimation I had ever heard of any steamer of the 
kind having been burned up—— 

Question. Did he say it was done under or by the authority of that order ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, by the authority of that order; that that order had done it, &c. 
I then asked him to what extent was this organization throughout Alabama. He said 
in reply, “It is better organized than ever the confederate army was.” And he stated 
in all these negro counties they had resolved to carry tue elections, and that in con- 
nection with that they intended —, now right there let me make a statement so as to not 
involve him as a Ku-Klux in this State: mark you, they,” he said, “they,” the Ku- 
Klux, wanted to force and compel every officer that was now holding office to resign or 
that they would dispose of him, and ‘ you are only taking, you are only going through 
what the rest of the republican officers will be compelled to go through.” I said to 
him, ‘‘Have these organizations no fears of the General Government?” He replied, 
“Not at all, because they control juries ;” they had members already in the United 
States Congress; they had members in the legislature of the, State ; they had members 
that they could at any time prove an alibi, or that every jury had more or less of them 
on it, and that by its membership they could prove an alibi at any time in case of 
any prosecution, and that so long as the Government remained in its present form they 
were perfectly secure; that they had members of ‘their organization in the Union 
League ; that they had put them in there for the purpose of ascertaining what was 
done, and detectives, police, and plenty of means to carry out anything that they pro- 
posed. He then stated, “ Now, to show you how this thing is conducted, I do not 
think there was any person that waited on you that lived in your county, but when 
the council meets, and they propose to dispose of you here in this county, they will 
call upon the Klan in another county to go and attend to that, and perbaps but one 
or two of the members of the organization in your county will know anything about it, 
and they will only know it in order to enable them to point out where you stay.” Said — 
he, “ You are watched night and day. As regards your keeping your whereabouts 
from this organization, that is simply absurd.” I stated to him: “ This is an awful 
condition of things.” “ Well, sir,’ said he, “it is the fact nevertheless.” Said he, 
‘Now, sir, on that night that the Ku-Klux came for you, there was not, I do not think, 
but one or two parties in the town that belonged to the organization or knew it, and if 
anything was required in another county, the Ku-Klux of Hale would be called upon 
to go and perform that, unless it was some little whipping, or something of that kind, 
that was of smaller consequence.” 

Question. Let me sec if ] understand that last statement of that Ku-Klux band that 
came for you; not more than one or two of the members of the Klan in Hale County 
were concerned in it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he stated that this was the mode of operation by which they 
carried out their plans. And that they had an abundance of arms and ammunition, 
&c., to execute any of the orders from the central committec. He then spoke of the 
fidelity with which the one communicated with the other; their fidelity one toward 
another ; and that they had means of communication that no one knew of, and where 
they found it impracticable to assault a man at night, that four or five of them—note 
the remark, now—if they had wished to dispose of you in a different manner, four or 
five of them would have been intoxicated, and would have sought a difficulty; three 
or four or five would have been standing there, and you would have been shot in the 
difficulty the very moment it had sprung up; you would have been shot down even in 
broad day-light, and those around you have acted as witnesses against the man or men 
that shot you, in the trial, provided they could not have been released from jail, and 
that that was another means by which they carried out their plans. 

Question. To be used as witnesses against the man who did shoot you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that there are four or five or six around youin a difficulty, and 
there was no telling who did the shooting, and it never could be proven who had done 
the shooting; that they would precipitate you into a difficulty or dispute by this, and 
in. that difficulty you would be shot, and the balance would testify in regard to it. 

Question. Testify that it was a case of self-defense ? 

Answer. Self defense; yes, sir. Well, there was some other conversation occurred be- 
trxeen us; I do not remember what, and.I left him about 11 o’clock, and went to the 
woods, telling him, ‘I do not wish to jeopardize you here as my friend,” and I left him 
in the room and started for the woods. 

Question. Was this during the pendency of negotiations for your property? 

Answer. No, sir; this was after the purchase had been concluded, but during the 
time I was trying to dispose—you see I had a large number of horses and I was trying 
to dispose of my buggies, and trotting wagons, &c., that I had collected there, and of 
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the fair ground race-track I was building, and what property I had there, that was of 
goods and chattels outside of real estate. 

Question. Did he tell you in that conversation when this order was organized ? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not tell me when, (that I recollect of ;) but he told me where 
it was organized first in the United States. 

Question. Where was that ? 

Answer. In Tennessee. He said there was an organization in the southwestern—after 
naming over the different portions of the country where the organization was—he said 
in Southwestern Illinois there was a small organization. 

Question. Did you understand him it extended into all the counties of Alabama or 
into only a portion of them where it was necessary to control negro voting ? 

Answer. It extended to all the counties, but their operations were suspended in cer- 
tain counties by order of the State authority. 

- Question. You understood there was a State organization, district organizations, and 
county organizations ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he tell you anything about the obligation binding upon the members 
or the oath that was taken by them ? | 

Answer. Nothing more than it was such an obligation that they did not dare violate 
it. He did not give me any intimation of the phraseology of the oath, only it was an 
obligation they did not dare violate. 

Question. Of course he did not communicate any signs or pass-words ? 

Answer. No, sir. He went on tg state to me this, where certain parties had violated 
the obligation, or that there had been parties who had violated the obligation, and 
they were taken by the Klan and at once disposed of. They disposed of their own 
members in case they violated this obligation. 

Question. By that you understood that they assassinated them 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. 3 

Question. This conversation, then, occurred, I understand you, sometime in March this 
preseut year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : | 

ue. And he spoke of it as an existing organization in the State of Alabama at 
the time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He spoke of it as an existing organization, and of the thoroughness 
of the organization in the southwestern counties, and where it was active, and where 
it was suspended. | 

Question. Have you had any means of verifying what was communicated to you by 
this gentleman at that time? | | 

Answer. Yes, sir; this: Immediately after I left Greensborough, and during the spring 
term of the court, there was a young man indicted before the grand jury for certain 
offenses or violations of the order of the town, and was put in jail. The organization 
came to the jail to release him. Thereis anew county jail built in Greensborough, and 
they have been using for two or three or four years what we call the calaboose to put 
prisoners in. The town gave that to the county until the jail was completed. This 
man, Peyton McDonald, was put in the calaboose in Greensborough, and the Ku-Klux 
came to release him, and the mayor interposed, or the marshal informed the mayor of 
the fact, and the mayor interposed and stated that they must not do it, that he would 
call the citizens; and meantime the marshal notified his father and several of the citi- 
zens came, and these persons desisted from persevering in releasing the man, but went 
away with some threats, which the marshal, Mr. Lawson, stated to me afterwards. 
That is one case. 

Question. How large a party came to release him, did you understand ? 

Answer. I think sixteen, or eighteen, or twenty. 

Question. Disguised ? 

Answer. All disguised. But before that, just a few days or weeks, or subsequent— 
whether it was before or subsequent Iam not sure in regard to—a large number of them 
passed through Greensborough about 9 o’clock at night, when all the stores are lighted 
up—everybody saw them—towards Marion. On that night they went and attempted 
to release a prisoner from the Marion jail, held by the sheriff and his father-in-law. 
The sheriff (then Mr. Wyman) and his father-in-law persistently refused to deliver the 
prisoner, a negro who was in jail, I believe, for killing a white man, or killing a man, 
J think it was a white man. At all events he was in jail there for some violation of 
the law, and they went to release him. They failed todoit. They left orders there for 
Williams to leave, and other parties, and the citizens, or at least Mr. Williams, left. 
He was probate judge of that county. That was in pursuance, mark you—I speak of 
this now to demonstrate the fact, as this gentleman told me—of this determination of 
these Ku-Klux to get rid of the republican officers of the State. That is the exemplifi- 
cation of that conversation subsequent to that. | 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. In what county was that ? 
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Answer. I do not remember, but I think it occurred in April. 

Question. Was it in Perry County ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. They went from Greensborough through.— Another thing: another 
indication in the statement that this Klan, now of Hale County, was going to perform 
what was required in Perry County; another exemplification of what this man’s con- 


versation was when he remarked to me that one county performed the duty of another 
county in that way. | 


By the CiraIRMAN: 

Question. ‘What was this service in Perry County that the Klan in Hale County were 
to perform ? 

. Answer. They were to take this man out of jail. 

@uestion. Marion was in Perry County? | 

Answer. Marion is the county-seat of Perry County. And they passed through Greens- 
borough before the people had gone to bed, while the stores were alllighted. There was 
a show of seme kind in town, and the people were all in the hall, up stairs, and many 
of them went out at the store-door and saw them pass. 

Question. What means have you of knowing that that Klan belonged to Hale County ? 

Answer. The only means of knowing is it was organized there so early in the evening 
that it could not have come from any distance after night. | 

Question. As they travel by night generally ? 

Answer. As they travel by night. 

Question. Before going on with the evidence we requested you to furnish, I wish to 
ask you what time it was that the attempt was made by the Klan to release Peyton 
McDonald from the calaboose ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it was some time, I think, about the 1st of May. 

Question. This present year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. All that I have stated has occurred in April and May, I think. 
Now, that night that they started there, two or three of them returned to Mrs. Nut- 
ting’s house. I had built a swing for my little daughter; they got in that at the end 
of the building. Mr. Tucker became a little alarmed, and fixed up all his arms, &c., 
and thought, perhaps, they were going to do my little daughter some violence. I 
don’t know what; that was his fear then, that they were going to disturb the family 
there. Mr. George M. Duskin, whom they had threatened—a member of the legisla- 
ture of Alabama and an attorney—Mr. Tucker advised, he hurried up to where 
his wife was. He had armed himself thoroughly; im fact, I believe some of them 
advised him to get out of town at once, but he said no; he would die there on the 
street, and he went up to his house thoroughly armed and prepared for the emergency. 
They passed on through the town and did not disturb him, though from the threats 
he had heard, he thought they were certainly after him—that is Duskin. The party 
that went down to Mrs. Nutting’s house, the two or three of them there that went in 
the yard and on the piazza remained some time, until 10 or 11 or 12 o’clock at night. 

Question. How long was this after they shot into your house and visited your office ? 

Answer. That, I think, was the 19th of January, 1871, when they shot into my office 
and house, and this was on about the Ist of May, 1871, or somewhere about that time 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. I would like to ask you, in this connection, if the party of disguised men 
which were seen to ride through Greensborough were seen to ride back again that night 
after going to Perry as it was supposed ? | 

Answer. I think not; if I heard that, I am not positive about it. My recollection is 
not distinct in regard to it. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You may go on with the verification I was asking you to give of the state- 
ment of the confederate general. | 

Answer. Well, sir, then 

Question. In this connection you can mention any whippings or other outrages that 
have been committed upon colored people in Hale or any of the adjoining counties. 

Answer. Well, the one that occurs to me right now occurred on the 19th of August. 
A body of one or two disguised men rode up to a negro prayer-meeting in Mr. Monette’s; 
they ordered the meeting to disband, or to scatter ; their order was not obeyed promptly. 
and they went back and whistled, and two’or three more rode up, and they shot. in- 
discriminately into the crowd, and wounded a man by the name of Fletcher, a colored 
man. 





By Mr. Buair: 
Question. What was this, a meeting ? 
Answer. A prayer-meeting. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. You say the 19th of August; what year? 
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Answer. The 19th of August 1871. 

Question. Where was this prayer-meeting of the negroes ? | 

Answer. In Hale County, about ten or twelve miles from Greensborough. Upon 
firing, the negroes of course disbanded, and the negroes became very much excited, 
and some of them armed themselves either that night or the next night followings at 
all events, they went up near Mr. Monette’s house, for they were near there, and he, 
too. One of the negroes was killed dead—the back of his head shot off—and 
there was a jury of inquest held by the sheriff. The evidence elicited simply 
amounted to this: that it was occasioned by the damned negroes, and was a 
justifiable homicide, or something of the kind, although the jury did not indi- 
cate as who. had committed the homicide, unless it was some negroes who were 
behind this man had shot him. They thought, perhaps, from the manner in which 
he lay, that he was shot, may be, by some parties behind him. There were sevy- 
eral men whipped there whose names I do not remember. I have letters in regard to 
that. The colored people have written me repeatedly in regard to that, and men- 
tioned the names. These letters are in my trunk in Greensborough, or in my room in the 
drawer in Greensborough; I cannot recall their names. Then, in this year Mr. Philip 
Green, a colored man, who is inimical because of his personal influence, had his house 
burned up by a body ‘of disguised men. That was done, I think, along about June— 
May or June—of this year. 

Question. Is that in Hale County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in Hale County. 

Question. In the night-time ? | 

Answer. In the night- -time; yes, sir. There were also two negroes murdered, or 
found dead, near Pin Hook. Their murder is unaccounted for in Hale County. 

Question. What was the character of their wounds? 

Answer. Shot ; they were gun-shot wounds. 

Question. Were inquests held over their bodies? 

Answer. Not that I ever heard of. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Do you know their names? 
Answer. I do not, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you state what month that happened in? 

Answer. I think that was in August. 

Question. Last ? 

— Answer. Yes, sir; in August last. 

Question. Did you understand what was the offense of these two negroes? 

Answer. I understood nothing except the fact that they were murdered. From let 
ters I received asking if this murdering could not be stopped in some way; that the 
colored people were very much disturbed ; that they really felt that they had no se- 
curity whatever for their lives. 

Question. Did you learn what those negroes were whipped for ? 

Answer. Nothing more than for going to some political meeting. 

Question. What is the feeling of the negroes of Hale County at this time, as to the 
security of life and property ° 

Answer. They have none, sir. I make this assertion without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that the negroes of Hale County feel entirely insecure, and when I mentioned to 
them on one or two occasions to ajply for soldiers, they stated to me that they did not 
want United States soldiers there, because if they came the citizens would purchase 
them to do as they had done in former times. When soldiers were sent there to pro- 
tect them on days of election they knocked the negroes down in broad daylight, off 
the sidewalk, because they were simply exercising that right; soldiers of the United 
States there are a terror; the negroes are afraid to trust them ; they have no faith in 
their protection. 

Question. Is the private soldier generally unfriendly to the negro—to his color ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir, that they are; but the white people treat the private 
soldiers and the officers ‘0 kindly—give them so many little eatables and whisky, 
&C.—— 

Question. I wish you would go on and describe to the committee the reception which 
is given in #hat community to a detachment of troops whenever they are sent there; 
how are they treated by the citizens ? 

Answer. I can state, then, what my observation has been. In 1868, on the day of the 
election, or some time before the election, it was thought proper by the Bureau agent 
there, Mr. Clause, who was sent by Mr. Pierce from this place, as Bureau officer, after 
the removal of Mr. Gale, the former Bureau officer—there was such indignation by the 
people he thought it better to have soldiers ; ; he applied for troops; they were sent— 
some eighteen or twenty—in charge of a ser geant-named Mays, I think ; ; they were there 
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a few days; the people treated them very kindly, sending them all nice things to eat; 
the sergeant was invited out to dine and supper, &c., with citizens, and on the day of the 
election the citizens made several soldiers intoxicated ; several of them got whisky, 
which was against the election laws of the State, and against the orders of their com- 
mander—I was then probate judge—and they made them drunk, and got them at the 
polls to changing votes, and the negroes became alarmed and left the polls entirely. I 
saw that going on, three or four soldiers there in front of the ballot-box, right close to 
it—another violation of the laws of the State—no, it was not—this law was passed after- 
ward; 1 am mistaken in that, but a violation of the order of General Swayne in regard 
to holding elections, and a violation of an ordinance passed by the constitutional cou- 
vention, that no person should approach polls, &c.—these soldiers were drunk and got 
close there, aud knocked darkeys every which way. The citizens, a number of them, 
came around and sustained the soldiers in that, stating at the same time that parties 
were voting who had no right to vote. I stepped across to the court-house; I said to 
the soldiers, “You have no business here, and you must leave.” One of them said, 
“What the devil have you got to do with 16?” Said I, “I have simply this much, I 
am the officer here of this county ; I propose to keep the’ peace and enforce my rights as 
the presiding officer of the county, and I will deal with you myself if you do not leave.” 
I drew a pistol and told him, “If you do not leave here now I will shoot you.” The 

soldiers, two or three of them, by this time ran up and carried this one I was talking 
to away, and they left the polis. They went down street and knocked down two or 
three negroes as they went down, into the ditches, and the negroes became alarmed, 
and a number of them left town without voting. 

Question. Have you never had soldiers there except upon that one occasion ? 

Answer, We have had soldiers there on three different occasions. 

Question. Have they been welcomed in a similar manner every time they have been 
theré ? 

Answer. Eivery time they have been there they have been treated that way by the 
citizens. The citizens have asserted to me that it was no trouble; that for a gallon 
of whisky and $10 they would assassinate anybady. The soldiers attempted to as- 
sassinate me, that very gang. I had to flee to the country, to my brother-in-law. They 
became very much excited in the matter, and after that could not contain themselves 
in the matter any longer; they came to the country and two of these soldiers who 
heard the sheriff had reported them to their superior officers, came into the country 
thirteen miles with a posse of young men who are warm friends of my brother-in-law 
and brought me back from the country where I had remained two or three or four 
days at Mr. John Hutt’s, at an out-of-the-way place. 

Question. Is it your opinion that it is the settled purpose of the people of your county 
whenever United States troops are sent there to win them over to their cause and ex- 
cite them against the negroes ? 

Answer. It is;,and I have heard it asserted repeatedly that they did not-eare what 
it cost, they intended to do that. 

Question. How was the officer in command taken in charge? 

Answer. He was kindly cared for. When we sent up this report about these soldiers 
a lieutenant was sent down there, and he, on the night they attempted to assassinate 
me, was at a party and could not be found anywhere in town, at Teast could not be 
found for some time, but was finally, however. But one incident I neglected to state. 
This Mr. Clause was knocked in the head on the street in front of the hotel, and car- 
ried up to his room for dead. J examined his wounds and found they were not dan- 
gerous; he was knocked down and cut by the soldiers. 

Question. What for ? 

Answer. I was informed that the soldicrs had proposed to knock him in the head, at 
the instance of the citizens, for his activity in conducting the election. 

Question. Was this upon election day ? 

Answer. It was a day or two, or two nights, after the election. 

Question. What was the cause of this attempt to assassinate you by the soldiers ? 

Answer. That was in consequence of the active position I had taken in conducting 
this election and getting all the-votes I could for the constitution of Alabama, and. 
those who were candidates for office. 

Question. This was in 1868 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Was that the time you threatened to shoot the soldier? 

Answer. It was the time I told the soldiers if they persisted in this matter it was a 
thing I had perfect control over; he had a pistol and put his hand on his pistol, and I 
said, “If you draw that pistol I will kill you,” and I drew my pistol. 

Question. How long after that did they attempt to assassinate you ? 

Answer. It was the next week after that that they made the attack on me. I was se- 
creted in the hotel by the proprietor, Mr. F. C. Taylor, who was a warm personal friend 
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of mine, and several parties came there and extorted from me, or, at least, would not 
assist me in any way, and extorted from me a letter that I would desist from having 
anything further to do with politics in that county, which was published in the Ala- 
bama Beacon. The soldiers went through the house in various directions, and two of 
them had on citizens’ clothes, and got so drunk during the latter part of the night 
that they fell asleep in the office of the hotel, and they were discovered in that way. 

Question. You say part of them had citizens’ clothes on? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Those who attempted the assassination ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

: srt Have you any means of knowing who it was instigated them to this at- 
emp 

Answer. I do not know, sir, who it was. 

Question. Did you report these facts to the commanding officer? 

Answer. I did, sir; at least the sheriff did. So did Mr. Clause, the Bureau agent; he 
reported it in full. 

Question. What was done with them ? 

Answer. Nothing that I ever heard of. 

Question. How long were these troops continued ? 

Answer. They were continued there after I had petitioned for their removal some two 
or three weeks, and one of them who went out to be engaged in running a negro 
schoolmaster away from there—a white man named Wilson—the man who was engaged 
in that affair, had his pistol in his pocket, and in getting over a fence or something 
of the kind, the pistol went off and shot him down in the thigh, I forget which thigh. 
I went to see the wound afterwards, as I was looked upon as knowing more about gun- 
shot wounds than the physician who attended him. | 

Question. You were about to say he was waited upon by the citizens? 

Answer. He was kindly waited upon by all the citizens, and while laying with his 
wound as much attention was paid to him as any person I almost ever saw. 

Question. How do those same people, who welcome the soldiers with so much flattery, 
speak of them when the squad of troops is removed from their midst ? 

Answer. That they are a set of God damned niggers; and that, God damn them, $2 
will purchase them to do anything in the world, and a good big drink of whisky; and 
that they are the offscourings of creation; and such language as that. I believe that 
is about the way. 

Question. You think the democrats of that county are somewhat given to deceitful- 
ness in the reception of the soldiers? 7 

Answer. Well, sir, I think that that term, ‘ deceitfulness,” hardly expresses it, unless 
you take it in its most extreme acceptation. I think that they have a thorough under- 
standing to practiceany and every device that they can possibly originate, to not only 
get the advantage, but to get control of all their desires. Their deception is an organized 
deception; it is a determined, thoroughly organized deception, and itis one in which the 
whole community sympathize. If I knew any stronger word in the English language 
to express their course in that way, I would use it, because it does not seem to me that 
that carries the, full force of their intentions. Not only to them, but to any Govern- 
ment officer; let a colonel, or a captain, or let a Congressman—you go there; discon- 
nected from this committee, and you will receive as much attention, and you will be 
leveed from place to place. That is, I think, beyond all dispute, and the citizens do 
not disguise their reasons for it at ali. 

Question. Is it, in your opinion, the underlying purpose of all these means and in- 
strumentalities, and machinery employed, to obtain the political control of the State, 
and the control of the several counties for the democratic party ? 

Answer. I believe, sir, that that is the full determination of the people. The white 
people of Hale County, together with the people of this district, with whem I am 
very well acquainted, and the leading men of the State, have the same animosity to 
the Government of the United States that they had in 1861, with the addition of a 
bitterness that is a part of themselves. It is their household conversation to curse and 
denounce the Government as an usurpation, and as having done them injustice, and 
using such assertions as this to me, “ Why are you united against us and against our 
interests, and against all that is near to us,” &c., “in this country? Why do you 
unite in doing this? We have no objection to you personally, but your political course 
is such that we cannot countenance it. We like you as a man, but we cannot counte- 
nance this course.” And then the republican party becomes the more obnoxious to them 
because they have the control of the Government. The Government is obnoxious to 
them and has been for years, say from 1859 or 1857, and so on in the history.of seces- 
sion, and, instead of that abating at all; it is increasing every day; there is no abate- 
ment, and they despise everything in the Government and everything that belongs to it. 

Question. You mean the General Government, the Government of the United States ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the General Government; and with that bitterness they are deter- 
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mined to control the State legislation so as to effect, or, to use their language, so as to 
contro] the negro of this country and make him efficient as a laborer. 

Question. That leads me to inquire whether the people in Hale County and the sur- 
rounding counties, so far as you are acquainted with their sentiments, have ever be- 
come reconciled to negro suffrage ? 

Answer. Never in any instance that I know of have they become so, at least, so that 
their action has corresponded. I have heard them say, “ We accept it, but we will 

control it.” 

@uestion. If they had the power to dg it, are you of opinion that they would repeal 
the fifteenth amendment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they would not only repeal the fifteenth amendment, but they 
would repeal every amendment to the Constitution, and they would go out of the 
Government of the United States before daylight to- -Morrow morning. 

Question. What are the sentiments of the people in relation to the education of the 
negro, the establishment of negro schools, and their maintenance by taxation ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it meets with the bitterest opposition on the part of the people; 
as an evidence of it, a large number of the school-houses in Hale County have been 
burned down; churches have been burned down. 

Question. Colored churches ? 

Answer. Colored churches. <A colored church was burned down by the same party 
that came to me in January, out about seven or eight miles from Greensborough. They 
set fire to that church as they went back home. They believe that the freedom of the 
negro was an injustice to them; that he has no rights as a citizen; that he is not fit 
for a citizen, and that he should be right where he was formerly—their slave. 

Question. How is the negro treated by the land-holders, as a general rule, in their con- 
tracts for the cultivation of the Jand; justly or otherwise ? 

Answer. Well, sir, in many instances he is treated justly. The reason for that, ewe 
ever, is a matter more of policy, in order to secure his labor from year to year, than it is 
a matter of their ideas of justice and equity to him. 

Question. You think their ideas of their right to control the labor of the negro have 
never undergone a change ? 

Answer. I do not think as only so far as they are compelled to; all the change of 
ideas in that respect is compulsory. - 

[At 5.45 p.m. the committee took a recess until 4 o’clock, when the committee re-as- 
sembled, and William T. Blackford was recalled and his examination continued. ] 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. It has been testified before the committee that all these disturbances of the 
peace could have been prevented and promptly repressed but for the general inefti- 
ciency of the republican officers, such as sheriff, constables, and judges, and that whole 
communities are peaceable and law-abiding in spite of the maladministration of the 
laws. The committee request your opinion as to whether any deficiency in the execu- 
tion of the laws arises from indisposition on the part of the white community to aid 
the officers in the performance of their duty ? 

Answer. In my own county, which only I can speak“of, or that I can only speak of by 
close observation, being an officer, the sheriff and deputy sheriff are both democrats, 
and the circuit judge is a republican, but I have scen no want in that county of an ef- 
tort on their part to make proper arrests and bring parties to justice; but when they 
were brought they were always protected by evidence such as to forbid anything like 
an exécntion of the laws upon those who violated them. The violators of the law, 
particularly where the difficulty occurs between a negro and a white man, in case of a 
violation of the laws under those circumstances, they almost invariably prove the 
negro to have been in fault before the courts. 

Question. Repeated instances of riot, whipping, and murders have been brought to 
the knowledge of the committee where the victims were negroes, and no one was pun- 
ished. The committee desire your opinion whether, as a general thing, the men con- 
cerned in those outrages could be found and punished if there were an earnest and 
determined effort'on the part of the whites. 

Answer. 1 am positively convinced that nine- -tenths of all the outr ages that have 
been committed in this section of the State could have been found out, and the parties 
punished, had there been a disposition on the part of the people to do so; or rather a 
determination on the part of the people to doso, rather than a disposition. 

Question. I wish to ask you a question now upon another point involved in your ex- 
amination hitherto. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of a general amnesty, 
or rather a total removal of disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amendment, as to 
causing a pacification of the country, while the right of suffrage still continues in the 
colored race, and they exercise it and elect republican officers? 

¢inswer. I have been a strong advocate of the removal of disabilities as an experi- 
ment to allay this feeling. I urged that upon our congressman, Hayes; yet I believe 
that the bitterness towards the Government is so great that nothing would appease 
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their feelings; no removal of disability, or anything of that kind, would have any 
special influence to stop their bitter denunciations, and what they feel to be the fact— 
that they are outraged by the Government, by its laws, and so long as the Govern- 
ment persists in maintaiming the present political position assigned to y the colored man 
by the reconstruction acts they will be inimical to the Government. 

Question. If I understand you, then, the mere right to hold office would not, in your . 
Opinion, remove the present: discontent against the Government of the United ‘States? 

Answer. No, sir; and I will tell you why I say so: I proposed, in this matter con- 
nected with my self, that I would resign my office—“ I will make here a pledge, forfeit- 
ing all the property I have got, if you will secure mg in peace to my person and my 
family, and you can take the ; office—it is worth nothing to me; I can do better practi- 
cing my profession here in this community;” and the reply to that was that, “ Your 
former connections with a party that has outraged us never can be forgiven.” 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Who said that ? | 

Answer. That was the language of the community generally? 

Question. It seems you made a definite pr oposition. You made that to somebody. 
Who was that, and who replied in that way ? 

Answer. I made that proposition, in the first place, to Mr. Hugh W. Watt, of Greens- 
borough. He accepted the proposition, and thought it would be made at first. Ithen 
made the proposition to Mr. J. T. Walker, an attorney, and Mr. Walker replied to me, 
in his own office, that he thought that that might have succeeded at one time, but he 
slid not think that, under any circumstances, this would be successful now ; that he had 
had great reason to change his opinions from what they. were at first, when he said to 
me that he did not belicve I was in as much danger as I thought; and then he said, “I 
have recently had good reasons to change my opinions. I have conversed with others, 
and it is their opinion.” There were one or two other gentlemen, whose names I can- 
not recollect now, that made these statements. And that ‘no position that you could 
take”—I think that is the language of Mr. Walker—that “no position you can take 
would release you from the stigma of the connection with this party.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What instances do you know of punishment inflicted for deeds committed 
by Danes of men in disguise, where the victims were ‘colored men or white republi- 
cans | 

Answer. Not a single instance do I know of any punishment having been inflicted on 
those bands? 

Question. You have expressed opinions on the sentiments and purposes of the white 
people of that portion of Alabama with which you are acquainted. Will you please 
state to the committee what opportunities you have enjoyed of informing yourself 
upon this subject, and whether your knowledge is derived from prominent men of the 
democratic party ? 

Answer. My former association in Greensborough was as good, I suppose, as any man 
enjoyed in as humble a sphere ase moved in in the State of Alabama. My friends and 
acquaintances were among the wealth and intelligence of Alabama. My professional 
intercourse was as good as that of any man living in the interior of Alabama, in a 
place the sizeof Greensborough. That association was difficult to break up, aud hence, 
since I have become a republican, I have had frequent and free intercourse with those 
en, and particularly so as an officer. And I have heard their expressions, not spoken 
nnukindly, but when we were speaking in a conversational mood, without any excite- 
ment or discussion, I have heard their expressions of unkindness and animosity to the 
Government. 

Question. Were you on teams of personal kindness with most of the prominent men 
of the democratic party in Hale County ? 

Answer. I was, sir; for the last two years, and for the last year, on pretty good terms 
with all the prominent men of.my town. With the attorneys I was on very good 
terms, all except one, and with the citizens of the place I was always cordial. I met 
them ‘cordially, and often conversed with them in the back rooms of drug-stores— 
entered into their conversation. I suppose I was the more cordially received by them. 
than the mass of republicans in the State. 

Question. You have substantially answered the question I am about to put to you 
now;but I will put it in this form: Is there any discrimination made on account of 
color or political opinion in the administration of justice? 

Answer. There is, I think, a very decided discrimination on the part, particularly, of 
men who can be used by the white people, or who will submit to what they call “ out- 
side pressure.” For instance, I will illustrate in this way : I have heard men say that. 
thé pressure was too great for them to do thus and so. 

Question. Do you know, or have you heard, of any attempts of employers to control 
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the action or will of their laborers as to voting, by threats of discharge or other 
oppressive means. ; 

Answer. I have had, I suppose I can safely say, not less than five hundred negroes at 
various times come and report to me that “ we cannot vote or go to the election; if we 
do, we will be turned out of house and home, and we have got nothing to subsist on 
except what we have got in the field.” Being a probate judge, aud the constitution of 
the State of Alabama having this clause in it: “that the legislature may confer upon 
the probate judges of the State the adjudication of contracts”—I think that is the lan- 
guage—the legislature may confer that; I have had a great many trials before me of 
this kind. Then there was a labor law passed in pursuance of that. Negroes were 
discharged from labor by their employers for apparently very trivial causes ; that is, 
when they came into court that was the appearance ; and the negroes in several in- 
stances have established, beyond question, that the cause of their removal, and thereby 
depriving them of the right to the share of the crop, was that they had gone to elec- 
tions, or because they had gone to political meetings; and that men had absolutely 
gone on different plantations and told them, “If you do go to such a place I will dis- 
charge you.” This occurred, too, where there were not political elections. When we 
voted for the subscription to our railroad there, men who were inimical to the railroad 
and the subscription discharged their negroes even under these circumstances. 

Question. What has been the result of these efforts you speak of, as to causing the 
negroes to desist from voting, and controlling their will and their action? 

Answer. Well, sir, the result of it has been, first, to make the negro very much dis- 
satisfied with what he terms his rights; in the next place, the number of votes in 
the county has very much decreased, and in some instances, when they got to the polls, 
they have been so intimidated that they have been compelled to vote for men that they 
did not want to vote for. : : : 

Question. Do you believe that they have been induced to stay away from the polls in 
large numbers because of these appliances and influences of their employers? 

Answer. I think so, sir. 

Question. Doctor, you digressed from your personal narative at the point where you 
were made to sell out your real estate and dispose of your personal property, and send 
your fine stock to Kentucky. You may now resume your narrative, and state whether 
you left the State of Alabama, and where you went, how long you sojourned there, and 
when you returned. a 

Answer. I left here about the 15th or 16th of March, I think; and I went from here 
and carried my stock to Louisville, Kentucky, on the cars from Selma. From there I 
got on oné of the horses, riding one, and my boy Booker, a colored man, who was with 
me, on another. We led the other, the colts following, and went to Versailles, Ken- 
tucky ; and there I made a contract with Mr. Joseph C. Bailey, a livery-stable keeper, 
who has a brother-in-law living about a mile from there, to take charge of my stock 
‘by the year; and with Mr. Dunlap, who owns a horse named Richelieu, to breed my 
mares to him. I remained there in Versailles, making that arrangement, about a week. 
I then went from there, as soon as 1 had made the contract with him, which was in 
writing, to Washington City, for the purpose of getting acquainted with the Congress- 
men and Senators of different States, some of them, so that when I was able to get my 
money here, the price of my property here, I might move to some of those States, not 
believing it worth while for me to come back here, as I could get no means of support. 

Question. Had you resigned your office before you left the State ? 

Answer. Yes,.sir; I had resigned my office, and everything was sold, except my 
library, surgical instruments, &c.; all that I could sell; that is, all that is not yet 
sold. 

Question. And your resignation had been accepted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. And Governor Lindsay had appointed your suécessor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he appoint a democrat or a republican ? 

Answer, He appointed a democrat. | 

Question. Who is your successor ? 

Answer. Judge James J. Hobson. Iam not sure about his middle name; he is a son- 
in-law of Judge Pearson. 

Question. Resume what you were saying. 

Answer. After being there a day or two—I was with Major Hays—I asked Major 
Hays if he thought that there was any chance for me to get some appointment from the 
Government by which I could support myself until such time as I could get into pos- 
session of what money I realized from the notes I had deposited here in Selma, from 
my property. 

Question. Was Major Hays the Representative in Congress of the district in which 
Male County is situated ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, of the fourth congressional district, and Hale County is one of the 
counties composing it. Major Hays said he did not know of anything, but would 
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sec; and the next day I went and spoke to Mr. Buckley, asking him, I think, about the 
same question—if he knew of anything I could get. He told me he did not, but that 
he would be very glad indeed to assist me in any manner that he could. I then men- 
tioned the same thing to General Warner and General Spencer. They all very cordially 
said, “ We will do anything for you we can;” and Major Hays then selected a clerk- 
ship in a Department, at a salary, I think, of ten or twelve hundred dollars a year. I- 
told him at first I would take that, if I could not do any better; that I was bound to 
have a support. In a few days—I do not remember now what the number of days 
was—I learned that the position of special agent of the Post-Office Department would 
be vacant about the lst of May. I asked Major Hays to draw up a petition to secure 
that appointment, and to assist me in getting it. He said he would cheerfully do so, 
but “I doubt whether you can get it, for so many have applied for it.” I said, “ Iwill 
try.” He drew up the petition, and I went to see Mr. Buckley, and I asked him to 
sign the petition, and he did so. After a day or two—there was some little matter in 
the way just at the time—I then went to General Spencer. He signed the petition, and 
the whole delegation signed the petition for this appointment; and General Warner 
went to see the Postmaster General for me; so did General Spencer; so did Mr. Buck- 
ley; so did .Major Hays; all went to the Postmaster General, and urged this appoint- 
ment. I got the appointment about the Ist of May; that is, my commission dated 
from the 1st of May; I got it the Friday or Saturday before. 

Question. Have you been filling that office, performing its duties, since that time? 

Answer. I have, with the exception of about four or five weeks during the summer. 
This erysipelas continued on from that time until it became so bad I was compelled to 
desist from work. I then asked for a leave of absence to go to Pittsburgh and New 
York, I wanted to go and see my old preceptor, a Dr. John Dickson, of Pittsburgh, 
with whom J studied medicine, to consult him about it. I went there and consulted 
him, and I then went to New York. -I improved, however, under Doctor Dickson’s 
prescriptions so rapidly that I did not consult a physician in New York. I returned 
from there, I think, on the 6th day of October, and since that time I have been per- 
forming the duties of the office as faithfully as I can. 

Question. Have you returned to Greensborough, and made that your place of residence 
since your appointment ? | | 

Answer. I have gone there several times on Saturday night, and left again on Monday 
morning generally. Twice I staid over Monday. I was going there once, and my 
brother-in-law wrote me there was a good deal of talk about my going there, and that 
it was better for me not to go home then, as there was a good deal of political excite- 
ment, and while he said he did not know that I would be injured, yet, at the same 
time, it might bring down some visitation of unkindness on the family, and it was bet- 
ter for me not to go, and I did not. | 

Question. Have you had occasion, in the performance of the duties of your office, to 
travel pretty extensively over the State of Alabama ? | 

Answer. I have, sir; traveled over Tuscumbia td Florence, and the northeastern 
part of Alabama, through nearly the whole State. I have been in nearly every place 
in the State. 

Question. The committee will be glad, doctor, if you will state the particular locali- 
ties in the State which, at this time, are in a disturbed condition ; where the laws are 
not sufficiently enforced, and where, in your judgment, life and property are not secure. 

Answer. Well, sir, in Dadesville, Alabama. 

Question. In what county ? 

Answer. I think it is in Coosa County. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. In Tallapoosa ? 

Answer. In Tallapoosa County. There had been a complaint made to me that the mail 
had been robbed there by the postmaster at Loachapoka. This complaint reached me 
through Mr. Dimock, the postmaster at Montgomery. In a few days Dr. Legrand, ot 
the firm of Legrand & Co., brought around a letter in which it had been asserted that 
a hundred dollars had been put in, and I think there was forty of it left, or sixty of it 
left, Iam not sure which; but one portion of the money had been extracted. I asked 
him who sent it; if he knew the man was reliable. He said Mr. James Berry had in- 
closed the money in the letter. I said that it would be better to see Mr. Berry. I 
asked him if he believed the statement he made was correct; that may be he did not 
inclose the money. While we were talking about it Mr. Berry came right to the office, 
and I took him aside and had a conversation with him. He told me he had certainly 
inclosed the money, and could prove it. J asked him who he suspected there. He said 
he could not tell, but he thought, perhaps, it was the postmaster. I then said that I 
would be up there next Wednesday, and “I want you to mail two or three decoy let- 
ters for me, and I will be there on Wednesday evening, and I will follow those letters 
on down to Loachapoka.” .I went there Wednesday evening; got there a little after 
night. I had not got out of the stage and straightened up hardly, until I heard a re- 
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mark on the street, “Is not that that God-damned Blackford ; that God-damned radical 
son of a bitch ?” just on the side of the sidewalk. He said it low, not very loud, but 
loud enough for me to hear it. In a little while I heard one of these signal whistles ; 
one that I am pretty well acquainted with. 

Question. One of the Ku-Klux whistles ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I then sent Mr. Berty, and another man, an intimate friend of his, 
whom he introduced to me, over there to the post-office to see about this matter, and 
stepped over to his friend’s store, and while I was sitting there a young man came up, 
and called the young man that was sitting on the piazza with me, and says, “ Look 
here, do you know that fellow’s name?” ‘“ Yes,” he says, “‘I think his name is Black, 
or something like that.” Says he, “I tell you that is that damned Blackford; we will 
go for him to-night.” As soon as I heard that I took my pistol in my hand, and, with- 
out saying anything, I took it out, thinking if they made an assault upon me I would 
try to defend myself. Berry was over near the post-office, hunting his friend. I said 
to him, ‘Mr. Berry, I cannot stay here to-night; you have been very imprudent in 
telling the people I was coming; I cannot stay here; I propose to go some place else.” 
Said he, “My God! they all know me here, and there is no danger, I think.” He 
walked around a little, and said, “You stand in the dark here, between these houses, 
until I come back, and I will be damned if they shall hurt you while you are here, if 
I can help it.” In the meantime I heard various whistles around one place and an- 
other, and heard young men calling Reuben and others, ‘Don’t you see?” and there 
were four or five or six passed me, and they said, ‘“ By God, he is at the hotel, and we 
will get him; never do you mind, we will catch him to-night.” They went on over to 
the hotel, which, from the post- -oftice, is a hundred yards or more. The night was pretty 
dark and cloudy, and Berry came back, and coughed. When he came near where he 
left me I said, ‘Is that you, Berry?” He said, “Yes.” I said, “I want to get away 
from here; I do not think this a healthy country, for me particularly.” Istarted. He 
says, ““ Where are you going?” Isaid, “Iam going to the woods; any place is better 
than to go into a house and be attacked in a house.” He says, “I will take you to my 
father-in-law, away down here, and I am satisfied that he will protect you; and every 
one of these fellows knows he will’ fight, and will shoot ”—or something like that— 
‘‘and he will protect you.” After some 6 consultation, along about 12 or lo clock, I went 
down to his father-in-law’s, and staid'there. Idid not sleep any, but went into ‘a room, 
and staid there until daylight next morning, and then got a horse, Berry carried out 
a horse and buggy a little distance from the main part « of the town, and I got into it 
and rode a distance of twenty miles back of Loachapoka, returning to Montgomery, 
and on the following Monday, determined still to hunt up the thief, I went up there 
and put in some decoy letters on the road, and captured the thief within a few hours. 
I put the letters in on Monday, and captur ed the thief on Tuesday at 12 o’clock, in the 
presence of several prominent persons, taking the money off of his person. 

Question. Did you ever learn whether efforts were made to find you that night? 

Answer. Afterwards? No, sir; ‘I never learned anything more that was reliable. I 
heard some things, but did not look upon them as reliable. 

Question. Go on, and answer the general question I have put to you. 

Answer. So far as that is concerned, I am satisfied in my own mind that were it not 
for the simple fact that I hold a commission from the Government of the United States, 
I could not travel through this country without danger. 

Question. I asked you to describe the localities, the counties in which this disturbance 
principally existed ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I could only do so from hearsay. My observation is simply this: 
for instance, in Decatur, Alabama, I was in there when there was a great deal of dis- 
turbance, and violence was going on in consequence of trouble. Then I assisted Mr. 
Southworth in arresting Snelling 3 in Decatur, and several efforts were made to release 
him; the citizens swore he should not go—some of them. I talked to some of the 
better class of citizens, and they said they would dissuade them, &c. I had taken the 
precaution to send to Huntsville and have the United States marshal come down, so 
that it would release Mr. Southworth and myself, and we finally had to take the war- 
rant from the United States marshal and deputize a young man by the name of Wells, 
with whom this man Snelling said he would go. 

Question. What was Snelling arrested for ? 

Answer. Snelling was arrested for forging the name of a widow lady, and drawing 
her warrant from the Government for her son, serving in the United States Army. 

Question. Who were these persons attempting to rescue him ? 

Answer. They were the citizens there; they did not seem to be the better class at all; 
it was just a drunken crowd around him. The better class of citizens with whom i 
talked were all very quiet, although they disliked very much to see Snelling arrested. 

Question. I refer more particularly to these disturbances accasioned by bands of dis- 
guised men. I wish to locate these disturbances, to ascertain what counties in the 
State were most subject to their domination. 

Answer. Well, sir, from my observation; that is, since I have been a mail-agent, I. 
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could not give you anything more than from hearsay; that would be the only evidence 
I Gould give you, because my traveling is all done on railroads, and hence they have 
not come under my own observation. 

Question. Of course the committee want your opinion, formed upon such informa- 
tion as you deem reliable; they do not want any other opinion, unless you deem the 
sources from which you got your information entirely reliable. 

Answer. Well, sir; now, in the case of Coleman, you heard him state what was up 
there at Calera. He reported the matter to me, and I directed him to go on, and be 
very prudent in regard to his duties as route-agent on the road. In the case of the out- 
rages on this Selma and Meridian road, as well as the Alabama and Chattanooga road, 
on the Alabama and Chattanooga road, out between here and Eutaw, I can state the Ku- 
Klux have run off several of the route-agents, at least one or two. On the Selma and Meri- 
dian railroad they have absolutely gone so far as to forbid the company from employing 
negro firemen on the line of the road at all; and the route-agents here have had to leave 
here and goto other roads; we have had to remove them ; to change them. In Talladega 
it was stated—this information I received from Mr. Bingham’s son; it was not said to 
me privately or confidentially, or any thing of the kind—that he dare not express him- 
self at all, and that he had had a difficulty which bad like to have resulted in blood- 
shed there with the Ku-Klux, and in a few wecks after that his property was burned 
up there in Talladega. This was done, as he believed, by a body of men who were car- 
rying out this lawlessness. 

Question. A band of men in disguise, did you understand ? 

Answer. Now, I have heard two reports about that. I will give both them to you. I 
heard, first, that there was a body of disguised men. I then asked Mr. Bingham, the 
editor of the State Journal, and he told me he did not think they were disguised; he 
did not want to talk about it; he thought it was from some ill-feeling toward him or 
his family. : 

Question. Was his son a mail-agent or route-agent ? : 

Answer. No, sir; his son is postmaster of Talladega. This was allI recollect of now 
that have occurred since I have been acting in this capacity in this State. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you heard of any disturbances occasioned by bands of men in dis- 
guise in the counties verging on the Mississippi line ? 

Answer. I did, sir. J arrested the postmaster in Corinth for robbing a letter, or at 
least I traced a letter to his post-office, and told him I was satisfied that letter was 
robbed in his office, and while there I learned of a large number of Ku-Klux having 
taken out some negroes and beating them very badly, and some of them having been 
arrested. I saw a number of soldiers—I think that was at Oxford. I saw a number of 
soldiers going down there, and I think they had one or two men under arrest there. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. That was in the month of August. Well, then I heard the rumors here at 
Meridian about that, but I did not see anything. I know nothing about that. They 
said these were all Oxford soldiers, who had come up to that section to arrest certain 
arties. 

P Question. Did you hearjof any troubles in Choetaw County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have forgotten the time. While I was there investigating a 
matter that occurred at New Orleans, or at least I went to New Orleans, and when I re- 
turned I met Mr. Luther Smith and a Judge Stanwood on the wharf, a revenue agent. 
I asked Smith where he was going. The steamer Cherokee was about to leave. I 
asked Judge Luther Smith where he was going. He told me he was going to Choctaw. 
IT said, ‘Do you not feel apprehensive in going there?” He said, “No; they have 
burned my property, my houses, I think, &c., on my plantation, and I cannot sacrifice 
everything. I may as well lose my life‘as lose everything,” or something to that effect ; 
and then he went on to give a history of the injuries they had done him there. It was 
not Judge Stanwood, but Dr. Foster; I am mistaken. Foster was formerly probate 
judge, I think, and a member of the State senate from Choctaw County. Foster told 
me of several occurrences there of beating and whipping and burning out in Choctaw. . 
I tried to dissuade Judge Smith from going up there. I told him I thought it was 
very reckless ; that his life was much better to him than his property. 7 

Question. Is that not Judge Smith’s circuit? | 

Answer. I do not know, sir, whether it is or not. 

Question. Was he going up there to hold court ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was going up there because he has a farm up there. 

Question. Have you heard of disturbances by men banded together in disguise in 
Sumter County ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of a number. I heard of an instance occurring very 
recenfly of a negro having been taken out of jailin Sumter County and hung. That 
is the only positive case. 

Question. Have you heard of any disturbances in Pickens County, north of Sumter? 
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Answer. Nothing positive, sir; nothing reliable. 

Question. Any in Fayette, above that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have had several letters from a gentleman up there, a revenue 
officer, in regard to mail matters, and in those letters he states to me there is a terrible 
state of terrorism in consequence of Ku-Klux murdering republicans. He did not con- 
fine it to any specific case. | 

Question. Have you heard of any troubles in Tuscaloosa County ? 

Answer. Not recently ; not in the last five months. 

Question. Without pursuing this question any further, doctor, I wish to inquire of you 
what has been the general tone of the democratic press in the State of Alabama in re- 
lation to these outrages. Has the press denounced them, or has it denied their exist- 
ence, or has it justified or excused them? I wish to ascertain the general tone of the 
democratic press in this State in relation to these Ku-Klux ontrages. 

Answer. Well, sir, unless the fact of the outrage having been committed has been 
promulgated by the republican press of the State, or by some individual of the State, 
they have been perfectly quiet, for they never publish anything of the kind. Wherever 
it has been published, they have invariably offered excuses to vindicate the parties 
who had perpetrated it. For instance, I could allude to the letter published in the 
Argus on myself, and the justification in the editorial. There is one paper, however, 
that I will say is an exception to that rule; that is the Alabama Beacon, published by 
Colonel John G. Harvey. Wherever he has been authoritatively notified, or any in- 
stance has come under his supervision, he has invariably mentioned it, with the strictest 
condemnation. 

Question. Is it the fashion of the democratic papers in this State, so far as you are 
acquainted with them, to exhort the community to rise in their might and put down 
these outrages ? | 

Answer. I never read a paper, and never heard of a paper, even intimating such a 
course, much less to try to urge upon the people to do this. 

Question. I will ask youif you have discovered in the editorials of the democratic 
papers anything which would tend to excite the people to commit outrages against 
men denominated carpet-baggers or scalawags, and those who were free and outspoken 
in their political sentiments, and held the republican faith. 

Answer. The universal press of Alabama is severe in its denunciation of carpet-bag- 
gers and scalawags, never losing any opportunity to publish any and every descrip- 
tion of slander that they can possibly collect or get hold of. There are two or three 
papers in the State that have come out with such publications as this: “If Il was that 
community, I would drive such and such parties out of it; I would not permit them 
to live in our county. They could not live in our county; they could not live here.” 
And to seemingly publish notices complimentary to disguised parties for driving cer- 
tain individuals out of their counties. 

- Question. You think the effect of these teachings is to incite the animosity of the 
people against the republican party ? 

Answer. Constantly, sir. They are all bending their efforts in that way. 

Question. Is it your opinion that much of the lawlessness which prevails in the State 
of Alabama is due to the influence which these inflammatory editorials produce? 

Answer. Tam convinced in my own mind that, were the papers in Alabama to pursue 
a different course, to try to quiet rather than incite, the influence on the community 
would be a benefit in the way of entirely, or to avery great extent, destroying the 
present state of feeling. | 


By Mr. BucKLEY: 


Question. Judge, did you ever invite an investigation into your officias conduct while 
judge of probate of Hale County? 

Answer. I did, sir, and the investigation was had. 

Question. By whom? | | 

Answer. By Mr. James E. Webb, Mr. J. J. Garrett, and, I think, Mr. Pitman; and I 
have their certificate in my trunk at home, or ia my valise at Montgomery. 

Question. Did they make a written report? 

Answer. They did. J have the report. 

Question. Who were those men—were they democrats or republicans—who made the 
investigation ? 

Answer. All of them were democrats. 

Question. Prominent in that community? 

Answer. All of them were prominent lawyers. | 

Question. Was their report complimentary ? 

Answer. Their report was this: “That, after examining the books and papers of 
Jydge W. T. Blackford carefully, we can find nothing but what has been correct—we 
can find nothing in his office but what has been correctly kept, and that he has dis- 
charged the duties of the office faithfully.” 
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Question. Can you furnish the committee with a copy of the report made by these 
men? | 
Answer. I can furnish the committee with the original report. 

Mr. BucKLEY. The committee would be glad to have it to go with your testimony. 
The WITNESS. It is as follows: 


‘“‘ GREENSBOROUGH, ALABAMA, February 25, 1871. 


“We, A. B. Pitman and James E. Webb, having this day examined, at the request 
of Judge W. T. Blackford, the bond of administrators, executors, and guardians ap- 
proved by him as judge of probate for Hale County, and also the fees and other moneys 
received by him in his official capacity, do hereby certify that we have examined these 
books and papers, as carefully as our time would permit, and that we can find nothing 
which would cast any liability upon his sureties to his official bond as such judge. 

“A. B. PITMAN. 
“JAMES KE. WEBB. 
“JAMES J. GARRETT.” 


The Witness. I will also state that, under the statute of Alabama, itis the duty of 
every grand jury to have the books and papers of each probate judge before them at 
each session of the grand jury. I have heard some little assertions or slangs outside ; 
such, for instance, as this: ‘‘ Well, he has taken too much fees,” or, ‘“ He has dune some- 
thing in violation of the law.” Ido not remember the charges now. I have gone in 
before this grand jury, which was composed altogether, I believe, of democrats, with 
the exception of, maybe, one or two negroes on the grand jury ; and I have gone before 
them, on one occasion I recollect. distinctly, and said, ‘Gentlemen, I challenge an 
investigation of my books’—I carried everything in—‘“‘ and dare you to doit. Ispeak 
in this way so as to have your strictest scrutiny of my official duties, and the manner 
in which I manage this oftice.”. That occurred in this last spring term of the court. I 
do not suppose a body of more prominent citizens could be assembled in Hale County. I 
selected the grand jury in accordance with law myself; at least, in connection with 
the sheriff and circuit clerk, and I urged upon them the selection of those men, They 
there had several attorneys to look over my fees—the fees I charged—and the attorneys 
assented to them, so they have told me repeatedly since—that the only thing I could be 
complained of was that I had not charged the full fee I was entitled to by law; and there 
has never a grand jury made anything else than a complimentary report of the man- 
ner in which my office was conducted. 

Question. I wish to refer to page 176 of the testimony given by Governor Lindsay, 
and ask a few questions upon it. He testifies that ‘‘ Mr. Blackford came to me at Mont- 
gomery, and, in conversation, said that he felt that his personal safety required he 
should resign.” Is that the conversation to which you have made reference ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. “ I replied to him that I would not accept his resignation for that reason; 
that I did not think he was in danger; and that I would not be a party to encourage 
the resignation of any officer on account of such apprehensions, or on account of 
threats.” I desire to ask if you have heard of any other republican officers being 
threatened or having Ku-Klux letters sent to them in this part of the State? 

Answer. Mr. George M. Duskin, then county solicitor, has received sach letters. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 

Question. The county solicitor of what county ? 

Answer. Of Hale County. He has received these letters, one or two of them. C. W. 
Hatch, the postmaster there, has also received them. 

Question. Did you ever hear that Arthur A. Smith, the circuit clerk of Greene, re- 
ceived such letters ? 

Answer. He showed me two letters he received. 

Question. Did he afterwards resign ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Ku-Klux letters ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you ever hear that Judge Luther R. Smith received such letters, and - 
was called upon to resign ? 

Answer. I saw in a newspaper publication that the citizens of Livingston—I think 
it was Livingston—had met and passed a set of resolutions asking him to resign, stat- 
ing that he should not hold court there. | 

XJuestion. Did you ever hear that the citizens of Choctaw had held a meeting and 
passed similar resolutions ? 

Answer. I have heard that spoken of. I heard that spoken of in Montgomery. I 
was in Montgomery. I never heard anything except the conversation. 
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Question. Did you ever hear whether the county officers—whether the probate judge 
and sheriff of Choctaw County had received threatening letters, and afterward had 
resigned, from fear of their personal safety ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard that the probate jndge of Choctaw County was compelled 
to resign in consequence of the danger that surrounded him. | 

Question. Have you ever heard that the officers of Perry County had received similar 
letters and threats ? | | 

Answer. Thad; and was told by Judge Williams that it was simply out of the ques- 
tion for him to stay there with any hope of safety. I think that was his language. 
There is another Ku-KlJux letter, I will state, since you mention that. While Mr. J. Q. 
Smith was holding cireuit court, in the fall of 1870 I think it was, he received a letter— 
I forget precisely the purport of it, but at all events he was very much alarmed about 
it, and sent for Mr. Duskin, the solicitor, and myself, and consulted us as to what he 
had better do, and, finally, said he would adjourn the court. We told him not to do so. 
I said I did not think they certainly were so violent asthat, Mr. Duskin went out and 
told some prominent attorneys there that he was apprehensive that Judge Smith would 
adjourn the court, and they at once protested against anything of the kind; and Judge 
Smith in the morning read the Ku-Klux notice to the bar of Greensborough, in Hale 
County, and told them that if that was the feeling—I think that was what be said—if 
that was the feeling, he would adjourn the court instanter, or something like that. 
The bar protested against it, and said they would certainly give him any protection 
he'wished; and there were a great number of speeches made by the gentlemen of the 
bar. | 

Question. | invite your attention to another portion of this testimony. Governor 
Lindsay says: “I accepted his resignation with the belief that he had entered into an 
agreement with his successor, a man of very good standing, a democrat, but of moderate 
views. About the time I accepted bis resignation, another party came up and pressed 
upon me to give the appointment to him.” Had you any agreement or understanding, 
except the understanding and agreement to which you have referred already, in regard 
to the sale of your real estate ? | 

Answer. None in the world; and so far from it, there were some of the citizens (the 
negroes) of the county became very much interested in this matter, and told the people 
that they would follow me, or something of the kind, no matter where I went—that 
their only hope of protection was gone when I left the office; and the citizens, to make 
the impression upon them that this was a voluntary act of mine, appointed a commit- 
tee, and a meeting was appointed, of white gentlemen and colored people, to meet at 
Colonel Harvey’s office. J met them there, and told the citizens that I did not want 
to resign, that I did not want to leave the country, and that this matter—the matter of 
my leaving—was compulsory entirely. 

Question. Doctor, in the testimony you have given the committee, you have spoken 
of the people of Hale County with considerable freedom. I desire to ask if you have 
any feelings of animosity toward the citizens of that county ; if you complain only of 
their treatment to you as a republican, or if you have any personal grievances to com- 

lain. of ? . 
Answer.. I can assure you, sir, that if peace could-be restored to Hale County, if I 
could feel that my life was safe there, I would. not think of ever leaving it. To the 
people there I have the fondest attachment, and nothing but a stern sense of duty, 
with the hope that what I have stated here may be the means of bringing about peace, 
would ever have induced me to make the statement. I have not an unkind feeling to 
a man, woman, or child in Hale County. 

Question. Your differences, then, are political ? 

Answer. Altogether, altogether. | 

Question. And in taking the course you have, you have followed your honest convic- 
tions in forming vour party affiliations? 

Answer. Well, sir, originally I obeyed the request of the citizens. In 1867, before there 
was a republican party organized in the South, I was asked by the best citizens there 
to preside over a meeting, that they would propose to co-operate with it; they thought 
they had better, and it was my opinion, after we conversed about the reconstruction 
acts, &c., that it was better that the people of the South should take these offices, take 
charge of the politics of the country, and that we will all fall in and support the recon- 
struction measures of Congress. That meeting was called, and, according to their 
request, I presided. Mr. Jetiries and B. L. Whelan acted as secretaries. Squire Wright 
came upon the stand, where I was sitting. Mr. Boardman, who had manifested a good. 
deal of interest in the acceptance of these measures, stated to Mr. Jeffries and Mr. 
Whelan, here is the place to make connection. During that meeting the Rev. Mr. 
Ramsey made some remarks that were very severe in regard to the reconstruction: 
measures, and the white people became a little alarmed about the acceptance of the 
redonstruction measures, right on the ground. There was going to be a State conven- 
tioh, a political convention. The negroes then selected several parties to represent 
them in that at Montgomery, and when they went on the ground proposed to select. 
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a white man; but these parties declined. Mr. Jeffries and Mr. Whelan all declined, 
but myself. I felt a little provoked at their course toward me, and I got up, and made 
afew remarks to the meeting. Subsequently, however, the matter was all reconciled, 
and in July—if you will take the Alabama Beacon of July, you will find these very 
men reassuming their former position, and passing a set of resolutions, one of which was, 
“We hereby accept the reconstruction measures of Congress,” and in that we were all 
in harmony, as I supposed, and we went on cordially until after the convention at 
Montgomery, when they concluded that this was a white man’s party, and a white 
man’s Government, and then they all split off, and from that day to this I have been 
the subject of all the anathemas and maledictions that ever, I reckon, were heaped on 
the shoulders of any poor devil. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Mr. Blackford, you have stated.in your testimony that the people of the 
South show a disposition to conc#iate the officers and soldiers of the United States 
when they make their appearance in any community, but you have assigned to them 
a motive very derogatory to thém. I wish to ask you whether the action of the 
people of Alabama in that respect is not open to another construction than the one 
which you have given? | 

Answer. None that I know of, sir, | 

Question. Is it not possible that they recognize the Army officers as gentlemen, and 
treat them as such? 

Answer. Ido not think that they do. 

Question. Is it not fairly possible that they accept them as brave antagonists, who 
-have in the late war shown courage and gallantry, and as such are entitled to the 
good feeling and admiration of their opponents? 

Answer. That is the case where those officers are democrats, and express an equal 
amount of hatred to the party now in power, or to the republican party. Wherever 
those officers express that, I think their cordiality is then sincere. 

ae You believe that they are capable of any amount of deception in this 
Inatter ¢ 

Answer. Yes, sir, to accomplish their own ends, I do. ; 

Question. You fail to'see any motive of. magnanimity, or a just conception of their 
condition, in their treatment of the soldiers of the North? . 

Answer. Repeat that. 

Question. You fail to see any just appreciation of the position of the soldiers of the 
North toward them, in the people of the South ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do not think they do appreciate them at all. 

Question. In the attack which was made upon you in the county-seat of Hale 
County, the town of Greensborough, was there no other motive, within your knowledge, 
except their political hostility to you? . 

Answer. None that I know of. I heard it afterward asserted, but I never credited 
it for a moment, that there was a party, who had held the office before I did, claimed 
that it was his by matter of right, and some parties, in order to offer an excuse for the 
matter, stated that it was his act, and not the act of thecommunity. That is,ifI have 
comprehended your question properly. I allude to the late Judge Hutchinson, now 
dead. I have heard of that as an excuse. 

Question. You have beard it attributed to him ? 

Answer. I have heard that it was him that brought about and instigated this. 

Question. Have you ever heard that it was because you had a negro woman in bed. 
with you ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard any such thing. 

Question. Was not that a fact ? 

Answer. Sir! 

Question. Was not that a fact? 

Answer. Which ? | 

Question. That you were in bed with a negro woman on the night when these people 
visited you? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not. | 

Question. And you did not leave her in the bed when you absconded from that bed ? 

Answer. I did not leave her. in the bed when I absconded; there was no negro 
woman there in bed with me. There were, in the alarm, negro women on the lot, and 
when [I ran out these negro women became alarmed; one of them ran into the room 
attempting to hide herself at the time the Ku-Klux were surrounding the house. 
They thought—the negro women and men, and everybody—that I was still in the 
room, and ran in there to try to get me, and they closed up around the house, and 
cayght her there, and she doubled up in the bedclothes to prevent being seen. This is 
what I learned from the negroes on the lot afterward. 

Question. Did you not hear it alleged that it was because you were openly cohabiting 
with a negro woman, that this attack was made upon you? 
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Answer. No, sir, Inever did, nor no other person in that community; and there is 
not a white man, who is a gentleman, in that community, who will venture that 
assertion. 

Question. It has been asserted to me and I shall have the evidence of it. 

Answer. Well, sir. . 

Question. Now, sir, was it not asserted openly, and was it not a fact, that in the sale 
of your property there you also sold that office? 

Answer. If go, it was falsely asserted, and as a reference to that falsehood I refer you 
to Mr. William D. Lee, Mr. Madison Jones, and, I ghink, John Henry Webb—three 
gentlemen who came to my office and asked me this question: “Do you consider that 
you have sold your office; do you leave here voluntarily now, or, if not, we are parties 
now to the subscription for the purchase of your property ; and if you do not say tous” 
—they tried to extort the assertion from me—“ if you do not say this is voluntarily done 
we will have nothing more to do with it. We do not propose to lend ourselves to any 
such a thing.” Lreplied, “Gentlemen, I would not leave this place for any considera- 
tion, if you will promise me protection.” The office or the property solely, any gen- 
tleman there will tell you, was worth far more than what I got for it. There itstands 
as a matter of observation. It is the square in front of the court-house. The rent of 
the property was bringing me in, as you will see by that sale, somewhere between 
seven and eight hundred dollars a year. And another valuable lot with stabling and 
everything of the kind on it was all included for $5,500. That certainly could not be 
included in a sale of—in fact there never was an intimation to me—but about four or 
five rnonths previous to that, immediately after the election of Lindsay that I alluded 
to in my testimony—to purchase my office. I had too much interest there. I owned, 
I think, six fine horses there; one of the horses I was compelled to sacrifice at $300, 
that I was offered $550, in Montgomery, for a half interest in, but I sold that horse for 
about $200 to William Tinker; I called him Brick Pomeroy. I would not have touched 
$1,000 for him. Put me right back, and put that horse in my possession now, as good 
as he was, and now, with my facilities for carrying him off, I would not take $1,000 for 
him. <A black mare, also, a thorough-bred mare, I would not have taken $500 for her ; 
and I sacrificed her for little or nothing. I had built a race-track there at an expense 
—a mile track—at an expense of about $2,700 in money 

QMuestion. That is not responsive to my question. 

Answer. Tam just stating why I would not have sacrificed these things. 

Question. My question was as to the sale of the office. 

Answer. There never was such a thing intimated, and upon your farther investiga- 
tion from citizens there you will find that to be the case. | 

Question. The governor evidently understood the transaction in that ight? 

Answer. I do not think the governor did. 

Question. I expect the governor understood what he thought better than youdo. He 
‘gays So in his evidence. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. The governor, it seems, did not appoint the man who was recommended, 
did he? 
Answer. No, sir, he did not. 


By Mr. Buair: 
Question. I will read, in this connection, page 176, and ask you that question: 


“By Mr. VAN TRUMP: 


“ Question. The same man he had recommended? : 

“ Answer. No, sir; bis own appointment, recommended by the leading citizens of 
Hale County, of both parties. Upon inquiry I discovered that the appointment of 
either of them would not restore harmony to the people, and I therefore refused to 
appoint either of them, and selected and appointed another man. I tendered the office 
to him; he did not know I was going to appoint him.” 

The Witness. The circumstances of that were these: when some citizen, I think it 
was J. T. Walker, esq., asked me if I had any choice about who should succeed me, I 
told him, “Not a particle.” ‘ Well,” said he, “would not you as soon Mr. D. D. Gar- 
rett, esq. had it as anybody else?” I said, “ Certainly, but it is immaterial to me, Mr. 
Walker, who gets this office, perfectly so.” Said he, “ The citizens do not want Hutch- 
ison; he is too violent entirely,” and went on and said something else about Mr. 
Hutchison, and that the people were very much opposed to him, and that he thought 
Garrett would make a good officer, &c. I told him I had no objections to Mr. Garrett, 
or Mr. anybody. Mr. Garrett sent forward his petition, and Mr. Walker went to Mont- 
gomery.and represented him. In a few days afterward Judge A. A. Coleman went 
there to represent the interest of Judge Hutchison, the gentleman I succeeded. A dis- 
cussion arose there, of the particulars of which I do not know a thing, exceptas I would 
hear it from Mr. Walker’s letters back to some citizens there. And Mr. Duskin, the re- 
publican representative in the legislature, urged upon the ‘governor the appointment 
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of Mr. Briggs, the then deputy sheriff. There was some feeling in opposition to him— 
so much.so that Mr. Duskin in a day or two abandoned Mr. Briggs, and then stated to 
Mr. Walker, “Suppose you put my friend Hobson in and take him as a compromise.” 
Mr. Walker remarked, “ If I fail with Garrett, I believe that is the best policy.” This 
discussion went on before the governor there, for, I reckon, two weeks, may be more, 
may be a little less, but I think it was fully that time. I think it was more. It be- 
came very bitter, and there was a good deal of excitement about it in Greensborough, and 
then Mr. Hobson finally was appointed. The governor accepted the compromise man 
Duskin remarked when he came home, “That is all I could do; of course he was not 
going to appoint any of our friends, and Hobson being from North Carolina, and I like 
him, and I just thought to make the best out of a bad bargain ;” or to something like that, 
I think that was his reply to me; that was all I had to do with Mr. Hobson’s appoint- 
ment. JI never said a word about it to any person at all. I say here now, while Mr. 
Hobson is a warm, strong, devoted democrat, yet he is a gentleman, I think, and a 
very good man, and I heartily agreed with Mr. Duskin when he stated that he thought 
that was better than either of the others mentioned. 

Question. The governor says, ‘‘I heard no more of him’ *-speaking of you—“ for two 
or three weeks, when he came to Montgomery in company with a gentleman from that. 
county, tendered his resignation, and at the same time presented a letter recommending 
a party to succeed him.” 

Answer. That is a mistake. 

Question. Did you present the letter ? 

Answer. No, sir. That is a mistake. I did not present the letter, and no gentleman 

went with me to Montgomery. 
Question. “ I accepted his resignation with the belief that he had entered into an 
agreement with his suecessor, a man of very good standing, a democrat, but of moderate 
views.” This after refusing to accept your resignation when you placed it on the 
ground that you were not safe in the county ? 

Answer. Well, the former part of that statement, as you have it in my testimony. 
He did say he could not encourage such a thing, and could not accept my resignation. 
I then said to him, “ What security do you propose now that I shall reeeive; what 
protection or security is there forme; how do you propose to give me protection? And 
he went on to state to me just what I stated in my testimony, which was about this, 
that I had alluded to the press, the Selma Times, what it had stated about this out- 
rage, also that he had written to the people there in regard to the matter, and that 
these things must be stopped, &c. That is just what I stated, and that is what he 
stated to me. 

Answer. And that he encouraged the organization of volunteer companies of militia 
to give you protection ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He says he heard no more of you—after the sentence that he refused to 
accept your resignation on account of any such apprehension—he heard no more of 
you for two or three weeks, when you came to Montgomery in company with a genile- 
man from that county, tendered your resignation, and at the same time presented a 
letter recommending a party to succeed you? 

Answer. I never presented to him a letter of my own. I carried a letter there of Mr. 
J.T. Walker, who requested the appointment of a gentleman to succeed me, but there 
was never a gentleman accompanied me to Montgomery. 

Question. All that I want is a distinct yes or no to the question. I have asked you 
whether you had any understanding with anybody to receive money for resigning that 
office, in case he got the appointment in your place ? 

Answer. Never; emphatically, no. 

Question. I will ask you another question. Is it not a very common practice among 
the men in Alabama, who obtain office under similar circumstances with yourself, to 
sell those offices ? 

Answer. I could not answer that question in a monosyllable. 

Question. Answer it any way you please. a 

Answer. Very well. I have heard of two such instances. Others who have resigned 
have assured me positively that the only condition in their resignation—I allude now 
particularly to Judge Williams—that the only condition in their resignation was that 
they would simply take their property that they owned off of their lands at.a reason- 
able price. 

rae What are the two instances in which you heard of a party selling office? 

Answer. Mr. John S. Keffer, of Montgomery, I heard be sold his office outright; and 
that Mr. Barber, sheriff of Montgomery, sold his office outright. 

Question. Were they carpet-baggers ? 

nswer. They were northern men. Those were the two instances. 

on. Benjamin H. Williams, carpet-bagger, sold the probate judgeship.of Perry. 
County to Augustus Y. Hughes for $5,000? | | 

Answer. Well, sir, he sold him a house and lot for $5,000 in the town of Marion... I 
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have been in the house, and I think all that is necessary would be merely to go and 
see it, and inquire the price of property there, and see if that is all he got for it; all 
that is necessary is to see that to convince any one that that is a mistake. 

Question. Did Daniel H. Slawson, circuit clerk of the same county, sell his commis- 
sion to Seawell Jones ? | 

Answer. I never heard of any such transaction. | 

Question. Did the sheriff of the same county, also a State senator, Wyman by name, 
sell out to H. H. Mosely for twelve or fifteen hundred dollars ? 

Answer. I heard that asserted, but never knew whether he did or not. I heard it 
asserted in conversation, but never spoke to Mr. Wyman or saw him during the time 
he was sheriff but once, and that was before he resigned, or just about the time he 
got the appointment, in fact. At the time of his resignation and leaving Perry County 
I did not see him. I never heard, except in a conversation that occurred, I think, in 
Montgomery, that he had done so; but I know nothing of the facts connected with 
that. Of Mr. Williams I did, for I conversed with bim freely on that matter, and told 
him how wrong I thought it was for any person to make capital of the rights or the 
suffrages of the people. The‘process by which these offices were sold was simply to 
send in their resignations after recommendations were prepared for their successors. 

Question. Is that the process ? 

Answer. I understood, or I heard, that the gentleman who purchased Mr. Keffer’s 
office had the resignation of Mr. Keffer in his pocket when he went to the governor to 
get the appointment of that place; and that if the governor gave him the appoint- 
ment, that then he was to receive so much money—the amount I never heard until 
lately. I heard it asserted since the present canvass commenced there, by some oppo- 
nents of his—there is a split or bolt in the party—that he got a thousand dollars for it. 
I heard that asserted, and that that was the way that that was managed. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you hear that the purchasers of these offices were democrats wherever 
they were reputed to be purchased ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; altogether democrats: 


_ By Mr. Brarr: 


Question. You served in the confederate army ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have your disabilities ever been removed ? 

Auswer. I never had any disabilities to remove. I never took an oath of office in 
the confederate army at all. I assure you I never did anything voluntarily. What I 
mean by that is—I wish to be understood thoroughly—that my sympathy for the sick 
and wounded of the confederate army, or for any person suffering, always prompted 
every act of kindness to the soldiers. I gave the confederates myself, my whole office, 
and everything of the kind, when they would come along there wounded, and when: 
ever they were not taken into the louse even by other parties. 

Question. Did not your oath of office, when you first assumed your office as probate 
judge, require you to swear that you had never taken up arms against the Government 
of the United States? 

Answer. Never voluntarily taken up arms, yes, sir. 

Question. Or given aid or comfort to its enemies? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


_ By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Was the test oath required of State officers ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you not mistaken in that regard, doctor ? 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. It was required ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. I took it. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. After 1868 ? 

Answer.. Yes, sir. I will tell you why I took it. You will recollect the opinion of Mr. 
Hoar, the Attorney General of Andrew Johnson, who gave his Jegal opinion in regard 
to that oath applying to physicians; and J never had done voluntarily anything for 
the confederacy, in aiding or abetting the enemies of the United States. All that I 
ever did was compulsory. | 

Question. In connection with disabilities, I will ask, by a bill which passed Congress, 
were not all persons in the State of Alabama who had been elected to office at the 
save time that the constitution was adopted in 1868, before election, relieved of their 
political disabilities ? 

Answer. I so understood it. 
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— Question. Be they republicans or democrats ? 

Answer. Iso understood. I learned that from Judge Whelan. 

Mr. Buarr. That is not the question Lasked. If Mr. Buckley had paid attention to 
my question, he would have found that was not involved in my question at all. The 
State of Alabama required all the officers elected at that time to take the test-oath. 

Mr. Buckey. I beg pardon, general, not State officers. 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir; State ofiicers. It was repealed at a subsequent session of the’ 
legislature. 

The Wirness. That was never wy understanding. That was not part of the consti- 
tution of Alabama. 

Mr. BucKLey. The Aisreavheds clause was part of it. That disfranchised a certain 
class of people from voting at the time the constitution was adopted. By a two- 
thirds vote of the legislature, that might be removed. 

Mr. Buarr. The witness has stated that he took the oath. I expect he knows whether 
he took it or not. 

The Witness. My impression is that I took the test-oath. I took what is known as 
the iron-clad oath, which I feel that I could have taken every day in the week, and I 
feel that I could do it as conscientiously as I know that I have to account for ‘what I 
am saying here. 

Mr. BLarr. That answers my question. 

The Witngss. I do not think, however, that the test-oath was administered to me as 
an officer; but I have taken the test-oath for some cause or something or other, I am 
satisfied. I am not positive as regards my office, but-I am positive that I have "taken 
the iron-clad oath. 

Question. You held the office of probate judge for about two years and a half? 

Answer. About two years and a half, sir. 

@uestion. You were never interfered with in 1 that office until the time you have men- 
tioned here ? 

Answer. The 19th of January. 

Question. That made about two years and a half you held the office ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Now, if you will allow me to ask you, what do you mean by being inter- 
fered with? 

Answer. Being attempted to be injured in any way except at this time? 

Question. Yes. | 

Answer. Well, no sir. Ido not believe that I had, except I have had parties to come 
into my court, the county court, and attempt, by noises, &c., to overawe my decision, 
when a white man was being tried for beating a negro, and when there was some violence 
there in the town—some fichting, or something of that kind. [have had parties to come 
in, and by menaces and whispering, &c., I have been interrupted in that way two or 
three times. On one or two occasions, while attempting to make speeches, I have had 
men walk up with their knives drawn on me. 

@uestion. Give us the names of those parties who drew their knives on you when 

making speeches. 

Answer. On one occasion the democrats were holding a meeting over at the court-house, 
just across the strect, and I was sitting in my office. They called the negroes up there. 
A great many went. There wasaman named Mr. Rosser, who stated to the negroes 
that he was @ conservative man—an old-line whig, &c. The negroes listened to him a 
little while, and turned around. I suppose one hundred or two or three hundred— 
may be one hundred and fitty—and they came over to the office and commenced halloo- 

ing for me to come out. Iwentout on my piazza and told them I did not wish to make 
them a speech; that I did not think it was proper; and about that time, Dr. Moore, a 
very prominent man there, was drinking a little, and he came up towards me with his 
knife. Several of the white people caught him, and some of the white people stood 
back, and said, “‘ Let him alone.” I desisted from the speech, and several other men 
came. This created a good deal of consternation, and several others rushed me back 
into the office. On such occasions as that, I was frequently interrupted politically. 
There was no person there, in the discharge of the duties of my office, interrupted me, 
that I now recollect of. 

Question. Is it not a fact that you made frequent attempts to disorganize the labor of 
the county by making statements to the negroes that they were not paid as much as 
they ought to have, interfering with the bargains the negroes -had made with their 
employers? 

Answer. The reverse of that is the fact. I have made all my speeches publicly, where 
white people came and listened. I urged the negro, in the presence of white men, 
to make the best contract he could, and, when he did make that contract, to abide. by 
it {n good faith, and to give that man good service; that can be attested by the very 
best men in that community, the planters of that country 5. and I never heard of but 
one man that made a complaint in that way, and that was not in regard to that, but 
the fact of my right to advise the negroes in any respect whatever. I will name the 
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gentlemen who were in the habit of hearing these speeches, so as to give you the ben- 
efit of their evidence; they are responsible gentlemen, too; you can take for that class 
of men such men as William D. Lee, E. O. Jones—— 

Question. Allen Jones? 

Answer. I do not know whether Allen Jones ever heard a labor-speech or not. Jobn 
H. Y. Webb, Mr. Castlemain, Dr. Wadsworth, I think Dr. Peterson, the brother-in-law 
of Dr. Wadsworth. I could not*recollect, but a large number of citizens usually came 
up ae hear what I had to say, and if they ever objected to it I know they would have 
told me so. 

Question. In speaking of this attack of which you complain, made on you by dis- 
guised men, you say that four months prior to that “a prominent confederate general 
asked me to resign, said I had better resign, and in the second conversation I agreed to 
it if they would pay for my property. A kind of negotiation ensued.” Mr. Thomas 
Day, partner of Judge Coleman, appeared for you in this? a 

Answer. No, sir; he appeared for the other parties. 

Question. Mr. Day ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who was this prominent confederate general who asked you to resign ? 

Answer. It was General Rucker. - 

Question. ‘On what occasion was it that you drew your pistol upon a United States 
soldier, and told him you would shoot himif he would not desist ? 

Answer. It was on the day of the election. 

Question. What election? | | 

Answer. For the constitution ; the day we voted on the constitution. I think that 
was the day. 

Question. What office did you hold then ? 

Answer. No, sir; it was not the day of the constitutional election, it was the day on 
which the election, I think, of officers took place, and I know that I was—or at least 
my impression is that I was probate judge at the time; that is my impression, that I 
was probate judge at the time. | 

Question. The officers were elected on the same day the constitution was voted for; 
-you were voted for as probate judge on the same day the constitution was voted on. 
So you could not have been a probate judge until you were elected and commissioned ? 

Answer. No, sir; ny impression is that it was after I was probate judge that that 
occurred. I think I told him by virtue of the office that I held, if he did not desist 
from this—I know that was my assertion to the soldier. 

Question. Was that a proper act for an officer, a conservator of the peace? 

Answer. 1 do not know that it was, but the acts of violence going on, I thought, de- 
manded it, and the sheriff of the county had left and left these soldiers there to do just 
what they pleased, and they were drunk; and when I asked them several times to de- 
sist from this thing, and this fellow clapped his hand on his pistol, and I had a large 
Derringer in my pocket, and I told him he should do it. 

Question. You drew your pistol on him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1 drew my pistol. 

Question. Was it not your duty to have arrested him? 

Answer. Perhaps it might have been, sir; I did not think so; in the midst of that ex- 
citement I did not think so, sir. 7 

Question. If a peace officer sets such examples they cannot complain that they are 

followed by others. 
_ Answer. Yes, sir; that may be all true, but the peace officers had all forsaken me and 
I was there, either to let the election go by default—which was the cbject, I thought, 
to break if up and let it go by default—or else to pursue that course, and I resolved on 
that to get him away from there. 

Question. Would not the course have been just as effectual if you had arrested him 
in the name of the law? 

Answer. I think the parties around him would have resisted the arrest. 

Question. Would not they have equally resisted your firing upon him. 

Answer. I think not; I think, perhaps, I would have fired on him if he had drawn 
his pistol on me; if he had drawn his pistol on me I know I would. When they saw 
it was going to create a difficulty the rest of the soldiers carried him away. 

Question. I simply wanted to understand how peace officers executed their duty? 

Answer. That was my belief at the time at occurred. I went four or five times to 
him to try and dissuade them from that course, and when I would go off they would 
come back and keep it up until the negroes began to be very much alarmed, and I 
then went over and determined to try to force him away from there. 
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DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 25, 1871. 
JAMES A. YOUNG sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. This witness is called by the minority, and the examination will be 
conducted by General Blair. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Will you state your residence? 

Answer. I reside in the town of Linden, the county-seat of this county. 

Question. How long have you resided there ? 

Answer. I have resided at that place between thirty-seven and thirty-eight years. 

Question. What is your employment or profession ? 

Answer. Iam a lawyer by profession. 

Question. Judge, will you state whether you have recently been employed to look 
over the expenditures of this county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I was appointed by the county commissioners’ court, which has 
charge of the county revenues, as a special commissioner, associated with another gen- 
tleman, to investigate the condition of the county treasury from 1865, since the termi- 
nation of the war up to the date of our appointment, which was about the month of 
May, I think. 

Question. Will you give the committee the result of your investigation, stating the 
rate of taxation in 1865 and now, the amount of revenue collected and expended in 
1865 and at this time ? | 

Answer. I do not remember now the percentage. It is based on the assessment of 
the State tax, and the same rate of taxation; I do not remember now what that was 
during this year. I know there was no tax collected in 1865. I do not remember what 
the rate was, until the last year, which was about 75 cents on the $100 for the State, 
and the same amount for the county. The amount of taxes assessed, I think, for 
two years preceding the last year, was somewhere about from $25,000 to $30,000, of 
State tax, and the same amount of county tax. 

Question. What was the amount collected in the last year ? : 

Answer. The last year it was not so much as. that. I do not remember now the pre- 
cise amount. It is something like, I think, $18,000 or $20,000. The whole assessment 
probably was more, but the amount collected was, I think, about that. 

Question. The whole amount assessed was not collected ? 

Answer. No, sir; a great many insolvencies. 

Question. What was the amount ordinarily collected aud expended prior to the war, 
in this county j 

Answer. I think about $12,000 was the amount required for the ordinary expenses of 
the county—from ten to twelve. 

Question. Was the taxable property, upon which the assessment was made, larger 
than now ? 

Answer. Very much larger; very much. 

Question. About how much, if you can tell ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the real estate valuation in this county was, I think, about five or 
six millions; the personal property I do not remember now. There were some 22,000 
slaves in this county, and their average value was estimated at about $500 per head, 
prior to the war. I*did make the estimate frequently, but my recollection is not very 
good now, and I cannot state the facts with any certainty, without having refreshed 
my recollection in regard to these things. 

Question. Is real estate considered now as valuable as before the war ? 

Answer. No, sir; it has depreciated very much. 

Question. How much—one-third ? 

Answer. Lands have more than that. 

Question. One-half? 

Answer. I should say that they have depreciated at least 60 per cent., or two-thirds, 
you may say. Lands that sold before the war for fifty or sixty dollars could not now 
be sold for more than twelve or fifteen at the outside. 

Question. How is it with the live stock of the county ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the live stock is more valuable here now than it was then, but 
the quantity, the number, is very much less. 

Question. How much? 

Answer. I think that is reduced at least half or two-thirds. 

Question. There is not as much here by what ? 

Answer. Not by two-thirds, according to my estimate and judgment. 

Question. What, in your opinion, is the reason of the decrease in the number of live 
stock ? : 

Answer. It is owing to the depredations of the colored population mainly. 

Question. And is it difficult to raise live stock on that account here ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, almost impossible in many portions of this county. Planters and 
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those engaged in planting generally are abandoning the attempt to raise hogs, partic- 
ularly, and even cattle. They find it impossible to keep them. 

Question. They have abandoned all attempts to raise their own meat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I don’t say that it is so in every part of the county, because there 
is a portion of this county where the population is almost entirely white, and there 
they can raise stock, but that is not more than one-third of the county. 

Question. In that portion of the county in which the colored population predomi- 
nates it is found almost impossible to keep stock ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that the case generally in that portion of the State where the colored 
population predominates ? 

Answer. I think it is. 

Question. Then, as I understand you, the taxation is about three times what it was 
for county purposes prior to the war, and the subjects of taxation have diminished. 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Probably two-thirds ? 

Answer. Two-thirds, I should say. 

Question. Judge, I sce from some recent publications in the newspapers that there 
has been recently quite a disturbance down at your place, Linden, in which a man 
by the name of Jones, the present senator of this district, figured pretty largely. Will 
you state to the committee all that you know in regard to that disturbance ? 

Answer. I will do so. Mr. Jones, it seems, had made an appointment to address— 
he is a candidate for the office of sheriff in this county—and he had given out an ap- 
pointment to address the public on last Saturday week; I don’t remember the day of 
the month. He came there, and a number of persons, almost exclusively of the colored 
population, attended there,on that day, to the number, according to my estimate, of 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred. Iwas there. Lsaw but few white persons. 
comparatively ; I suppose there might have been thirty or over—not more than thirty 
who do not reside in the place; I do not think there were that many; perhaps fifteen 
or twenty. About 12 o’clock on that day he walked over to the court-house with a 
number of his colored friends. Mr. Drake was along with him, who was formerly clerk 
of our circuit court; they carried a flag. He got up in the gallery, in front, and com- 
menced his address to those that were present. It was about 12 o’clock when he com- 
menced, according to my recollection. When he commenced his address I stopped 
about ten minutes and heard the opening. Being of different political opinions, I did 
not hear anything or sce or find anything to complain of, or that gave me dissatisfac- 
tion, but it being near my dinner time I went off home, some three hundred yards. I 
looked at my watch as 1 was going home; it was quarter after 12. When I got my din- 
ner, just as I got up fromthe table, which was about 1 o’clock, some one called to me and 
said there was a great disturbance over in the town. I picked up my hat and ran 
over. When I got there I found a high degree of excitement. I did not see Mr. Jones, 
though. I made some injury what had become of him, and a gentleman informed me 
that they bad carried him into a room in the court-house, and he was there; that he 
requested me to go and stay with him. I went there. [had not seen the difficulty. I 
was not present when that took place. When I went into the room he seemed to be 
in a good deal of alarm. Isaw myself there was a good deal of exasperation and ex- 
citement among those persons that I saw. He begged that we would protect him. We 
give him what assurance we could that we would protect him. I was not armed 
myself; I never carried arms in my life. He hadarms there to protecthimself. After 
remaining there some time he wanted to get away from the place; he thought his life 
was in danger, and I thought so too at that particular time. He made some sugges- 
tions about how he was to get away. 

Question. Who did? 

Answer. He did. I made one, and proposed that he have a horse brought. around to 
the back of the house and get on it and get away, and I would have the attention of 
those persons who seemed to be excited drawn to the other side of the street. After 
speaking of different modes of getting him out, he suggested that if he would sign an 
instrument in writing withdrawing from the canvass, and not attend these appoint- 
ments that he had made, and other appointments in the county, whether that would be 
satisfactory to the public—to those persons who were so much exasperated. I thought 
ut the time that it would not, and told him so. Afterward he made his proposition 
again, and I told him—I then had another gentleman, Dr. Riddle had come in to stay 
with him, and to keep out any persons that might wish to force themselves into the 
room where he was—I told him I would go out and ascertain whether or not that 
would allay the excitement and ill feeling. I went out and saw Celonel Woolf, who 
was then making great exertions to stop the excitement. He thought that if he would 
sign such a paper as that, and it was made known to the excited crowd there, that it 
vould allay the excitement. At my request, he wrote it and carried it to Mr. Jones, 
and he signed it; and after he signed it he said he desired to be protected, and we gave 
him the assurance that he should be; and he came out with us then into the street, the 
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public street, and went himself to all those persons who were present and stated that 
he had withdrawn from the canvass; that he would not attend any other public meet- 
ings or make speeches; and he called on his colored friends to go home and attend to 
their business, and vote for the other candidate. These are the facts. As to those who 
were with him, as he seemed to be very apprehensive that there might be some person 
that might take his life, nearly every white person present went with him, and they 
gave him assurance that no harm should come to him, and they guarded him. Some of 
the men that were most excited in the outset were persons who went with him three 
or four miles on the way. Those are the facts that came within my knowledge. Now, 
the origin of the difficulty I cannot speak of, because I was not there; it took 
place after I left. I see he states in this paper that he was interrupted at the 
outset. I do not remember of hearing anything of the sort while I remained, 
but other gentlemen who were present can state how it arose. Those are the facts as 
far as Iam able to state them, and of my own personal knowledge. I will state 
further: He seems to intimate here that the flag he had with him was treated with 
disrespect. There was nothing of the sort came within my knowledge. It was taken 
down. When he came out it was left where it had been planted on the balustrade. 
It was there, and when they were about to start the driver who carried him there, 
a colored man, said that he wanted it, and spoke to Colonel Woolf, saying that he 
wanted it, and he told him to go and get it. He said he was afraid some one might 
interrupt him. Colonel Woolf told bim that no one would interrupt him at all; the 
flag was his; he could go and get it, and he would go with him; and he did 
go with him, and they took it off. When he was about to take it down the colored 
aan told him to cut the strings by which it was fastened on the staff, and they took 
it off. I think probably the negro might have felt some apprehension, but it was taken 
off and given to him, and he brought it home. There was no disrespect shown it while 
I was there, and I am satisfied there was none. I mention that because his statement 
seems to imply that there was. I have not read the whole of it. If there was any dis- 
respect I certainly did not see it or hear of it. I don’t think there was any such dispo- 
sition on the part of any one. 

Question. What was your information, if you have any upon which you place re- 
liance, as to the cause of the excitement against Jones ? é 

Answer. Well, sir; the impression from those persons who were there and who had 
become excited was that he desired that there should be a disturbance for the purpose 
of making political capital; that was their idea. ITheard that expressed before, but, 
from the information I got, when this difficulty occurred he had spoken probably three 
quarters of an hour, perhaps longer, at least some considerable time, and he’ had made 
a charge that a number of democrats had applied to him to be put on the radical 
ticket for the county offices here. A gentleman who was a democratic candidate 
present called to him to give the names of those persons. That I think was the first 
interruption. Afterward he made some other charge; I do not remember what it was. 
Some men called on him in relation to that, and there were some drunken persons 
about the streets there that were hallooing, which is not an unusual thing at these 
public meetings ; though not immediately in the crowd‘ they were offon the other 
side of the street. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What do you say they did? 

Answer. ‘They were hollooing occasionally and swearing—whether they addressed him 
or not Ido not know; perhaps some of them may have done something of that sort 
in response—and he stopped speaking and said he would not go on, and a number of 
them called on him to go on; that he should be heard. He declined going on. He stood 
some several minutes, had some conference, perhaps, with some colored persons that 
were up on the gallery with him, and put his leg over the bannister and whistled. The 
disturbance that was below was this, I supposed: there was some talking below abont 
that time; there were only one or two white men anywhere near there, according to 
the information I got. He picked up his umbrella. He had a pistol that he carried up 
with him—a large pistol ; he took the pistol either out of the umbrella, or it was with 
the umbrella, and took off his watch and breast-pin, and took out bis pocket-book and 
gave it to a deputy sheriff that was there, and picked up his umbrella and said, ‘‘ 'Take 
that umbrella, too.” He picked up his pistol in his right hand and said he was ready 
for a fight, and came down. When he came down there was but one white man, I am told, 
anywhere near him. That was aman who was intoxicated, and they had had some 
difficulty or some bad feeling on a previous occasion. From the information I have, a 
number of negroes—fifteen or twenty—suddenly appeared there with double-barreled 
guns. The consequence was that the white men immediately ran and got what wea- 
ponsethey had, and they came out and there threatened to be a serious difficulty. 

Question. Will you speak londer ? | 

Answer. I will repeat: when Mr. Jones came down, suddenly appeared a number of 
negroes with double-barreled guns, and the white men that were there—all except one 
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or two men that were near Mr. Jones at the time; most of the white persons were on 
the opposite side ef the street—when they saw that they ran off and got pistols, and, 
perhaps, two or three of them got guns, and. came back. The difficulty then threatened 
to be a serious one. Mr. McNeil, one of the candidates for office in this county, ran up 
between them and called on them not to shoot, and Mr. Jones told him that he would 
give up his arms, and that he must protect him. He took his pistols—he had two revol- 
vers and a large pistol—I do not know what kind. I saw them in the room when I 
went in with him. One was a navy repeater, and the other, a smaller size, a pocket- 
repeater, and a large pocket-repeater; I did not notice what kind it was, but a large 
one. They were in the room and were returned to him. When they carried him into 
the room they give him back his weapons, and set about allaying the excitement and 
ill-feeling that had been generated. 

Question. Was any one injured in this? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not hear of any person being struck at all. I did not hear on 
that day of any personal injury done to any person. There was a pistol went off acci- 
dentally and shot a horse. That was all the bloodshed there was on that day that I saw. 
Not a drop of human blood was shed. 

Question. No blows inflicted ? 

Answer. No blows that I heard of, sir. 

Question. From your information it appears that Jones, while there were very few 
white men on the ground, took his pistol in his hand and divested himself of his valu- 
ables and went down and said he was ready for a fight ? 

Answer. That is the information I had. 

Question. And that about that time negroes appeared upon the ground with their 
weapons in their hands? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

ae: This gave rise to the arming by the white people and the excitement which 
ensued 2 | 

Answer. Yes, sir; so I am informed. 

Question. Who gave you this information ? 

Answer. J got it from a number of persons. I got it from Mr. McNeil, the gentleman 
who interposed at the time, and, perhaps, was the cause of the difficulty being pre- 
vented. 

Question. What is his first name ? 

Answer. Malcolm. This gentleman you saw here yesterday. Mr. Frederick McNeil 
was there also, and I got much about the same facts, I think, from him. I cannot 
state certainly the different persons who gave them to me, but they all correspond. 
The white persons with whom I conversed all correspond in substance in their state- 
ments. | . 

Question. Jones states in a card, which I have seen published, that in going to this 
meeting he was fired upon. Did you hear anything of that? 

Answer. I heard that morning that he had said he was fired on, but I did not credit 
it myself, and I do not think any white person about the place did. A gentleman, Mr. 
McKinney—J. C. McKinney—who plants about a mile or two on a road that turns off on 
this road from here to Linden—turns off in a swamp and runs angling from it about a 
mile or a mile and a half up that road—came into it behind Mr. Jones, about a hundred 
and fifty yards, he informed me, and he said be heard no gun. He passed through 
this same swamp. 

Question. What was his name? 

Answer. McKinney. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Came to town behind Jones? 

Answer. Behind Jones. 

Question. He was in sight when he got into the road that Jones was on ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he traveled, following him, or behind, and said he did not hear any 

un. 

Question. He was in sight of Jones ? 

Answer. He was in that part of the swamp. . 

Question. He heard no shot that drew his attention ? 

Answer. Shooting in that swamp can be heard any day, almost any hour of the day, 
for the freedmen along the edge of that swamp are great hunters. I can say that my- 
self, for I am sometimes in the swamp myself, out hunting. I have never been there 
yet that I have not heard guns frequently. I make this statement, not upon my own 
knowledge, but upon the information of this gentleman. | | 

Question. It would have been hardly possible for such an occurrence to have taken 
place as he describes—Mr. McKinney following him at a distance of one hundred and 
fifty yards—without observing it? 

Answer. He might certainly have heard it; I should, and I think he would be as apt 
to notice it as I would. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Is the taxable property of the county appraised every year, both the real 
and personal estate, under your laws? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is given in according to the valuatlon. 

Question. Appraised for purposes of taxation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by an assessor. 

Question. Do you recollect what the aggregate of the appraisement of personal and 
real estate in this county was at the last appraisement? 

Answer. No, I cannot remember precisely. | 

Question. Or the appraisement before that, if you cannot remember the last one? 
Answer. I can only remember distinctly the appraisements of the property prior to 
1861. 
— Question. What was then the total appraisements before 1861 ? 


Answer. The average value of real estate wus about eight or ten dollars an acre in 
this county. 


Question. In 1861? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. The value of the real estate here, according to the estimates made, was 
about $6,000,000; was that considered a fair valuation of the real estate ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. An average of $10 per acre through the county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the valuation of the slave property, in round numbers ? 

Answer. The valuation of slave property was much larger than that; it was, I think, 
about $12,000,000, if I recollect right. | 

' Question. About double the value of the real estate ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. What was the valuation of the personal property, exclusive of slaves? 

Answer. There was a large proportion of the personal property that was not at that 
time taxed. Ido not remember distinctly as to what the value of that was that was 
taxed. 

Question. The slaves and the real estate amounted to $18,000,000; would the per- 
sonal property increase that to $20,000,000 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir) that was about the valuation of the property, according to my 
recollection. . 

Question. What is the area of your county; how many thousand acres, or how many 
square miles * 

Answer. There were about 1,050 at that time; since that there have been two town- 
ships—three, I believe—that have been cut off and added to the county of Hale, above 
this, which would be about one hundred and ten square miles taken off. 

Question. How much would that portion taken off and added to Hale have amounted 
to in 1860; I mean what proportion of the $20,000,000 of valuation of property of all 
descriptions would belong to that portion since annexed to Hale County ? | 

Answer. Well, sir, that was the most valuable, or as valuable as any other portion 
of the county, and the average value of the lands there, I suppose, would have been at 
least $25 an acre. 

Question. According to the valuation of 1860, would the three townships, added to 
nae county, have amounted, according to the appraisement, to probably three or four 
millions ? 

Answer. Something like, I should think, two millions, or two and a half; perhaps not 
more than two millions. 

Question. Your county taxes since the war have never at any time, I understand you, 
amounted to more than 75 cents on the hundred dollars ? | 

Answer. Seventy-five cents. The tax at this time is about $1 25—the county tax— 
but before this it was 75 cents on the hundred dollars. 

Question. What was it before the war? 

Answer. It was 20 cents on real estate, and I believe about the same on personal 
property. 

Question. The aggregate of taxes collected for county purposes last year, I under- 
stand you, was from eighteen to twenty thousand dollars ? 

Answer. I think it was something like that. 

Question. Before that it amounted to something like twenty-five or thirty thousand? 

Answer. The assessment one year amounted to $33,000, I think. 

Question. Will you please state the different purposes for which these county taxes 
are levied? Give to the committee the different items of expenditures under your 
laws. 

Afiswer. The county revenue, a portion of it, is applied as a pauper fund; the amount 
of that I cannot now state. Then there is a portion of it has been heretofore applied 
to other purposes. In this county the whole fund derived from taxation is consolidated. 
lt was not separated into distinct funds for paupers or bridges, &c. The appropria- 
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tions for building bridges absorb perhaps nearly half, if not quite, of the county tax. 
These are the two principal; the others are miscellaneous. 

Question. You may name what other expenditures are made from county taxes. 

Answer. From the county taxes we pay our jurors and our State witnesses, where 
they are not paid out of the defendants. 

Question. Do you pay also the expenses of criminals? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the expenses of feeding prisoners in jail. 

Question. Court expenses ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, court expenses, 

Question. And stationery for offices, and fuel and light for offices ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Expenses for holding elections ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Venires for summoning grand and petit juries ? 7 

Answer. Well, that is embraced in a special item. They are required to allow the 
public officers a salary for all these public duties. 

Question. Are they paid out of the tax ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; out of the county tax. 

Question. Are the salaries of your assessors and collectors paid out of the county 
taxes ? 

Answer. They are paid out of the county taxes. 

Question. Are all your county officers paid out of the fund raised by county taxes? 

Answer. They are. They:are paid for certain services, but their principal salary is 
derived from fees ; but they receive also from the county sums for services that they 
render, considered strictly public services, and not for the benefit of individuals. 

Question. Will you please enumerate the different classes of officers who are paid 
from the county fund ? 

Answer. The sheriff receives a salary of about $200 or $250—$240, I think is the 
amount, unless it has been changed by the last legislature—as a salary for his public 
services, strictly for the public. The balance of his pay isderived from fees. The judge 
of probate receives the same amount. 

Question. From the county treasury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; from the county treasury. The clerk does not receive so much. 
His salary, I think, is about $150 per year. 

Question. In all these cases these officers receive these salaries for general or public 
services that cannot be properly assessed against individuals? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. There have been some changes of fees, and I am not positive that 
I am correct as to the amount now allowed under the later acts of the legislature, for 
I have not had occcasion to look at them, but those were the salavies that for a great 
many years were allowed to the public officers. : 

Question. You have named three classes of officers; you may go on with your enu- 
eration. 

Answer. The tax-collector gets his percentage out of the county taxes. The assessor. 
gets the same out of the county taxes—the same rate or percentage. 

Question. What usually is the aggregate of the fees of each of these officers, assessors 
and collectors, in Marengo County ? . 

Answer. I would have to make a calculation, probably, to do that. The tax-collector 
and assessor receive each, I think, ten per cent. on the first thousand dollars, five 
per cent., perhaps, on the next two thousand, and two and a half then on the next 
threc thousand, and two per cent. on the balance for State tax. They are only en- 
titled to one-half of that amount for assessing the connty tax and for collecting it. 

Question. One-half of the amount the State allows ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one-half of what the State allows for collecting the State tax; that 
is my recollection. 7 | 

Question. Now, applying this scale to the amount of revenues collected in this 
county, assuming these county revenues to be $25,000 per year, what would the cor- 
pensation of the collector of taxes, in your opinion, amount to? | 

Answer. It would amount to about—you mean for collecting the State and county 
taxes both ? : | 

Question. I mean just for county taxes ? | 

Answer. I should think it would amount to about six or eight hundred dollars; $600, 
perhaps. : 

Question. The assessor would receive about the same amount ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about the same amount. 

Question. What other officers besides the assessor, collector, sheriff, and judge, thay 
you have enumerated, are paid from this fund ? | 

Answer. I do not remember now at this moment; the county commissioners, the 
mémbers of that court are entitled to per diem. 

Question, There are four of these commissioners? 

Answer. Yes, sir, 
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Question. What per diem? 

Answer. Six dollars per day. 

Question. And mileage ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much ? 

Answer. Five cents per mile going and coming. 

Question. How often do they hold court? — 

Answer. Their regular terms are required by law to be held four times a year. 

Question. Are the periods of session limited by law? 

Answer. No, sir; they sit as long as they have business before them. Their regular 
terms are not limited ; some special terms are. 

Question. They may hold special terms besides the regular terms appointed by law? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They may call their meetings or sessions at any time they please ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by giving the proper notice. 

Question. Now, are you able to state about how much the fees of all your county 
commissioners amount to in the aggregate per year ? 

Answer. I don’t think I have ever made any estimate of them. It would be very un- 
certain, for some years they hold more special terms than others; they sit longer, owing 
to the business. I could not give you any satisfactory estimate. 

Question. Have you now exhausted the list of officers who are paid from the county 
treasury ? | 

Answer. I do not remember any other at this time except justices of the peace, who 
act as coroners. We have had no coroner in this county for several years, and justices 
of the peace hold inquests. 

‘Question. Are the expenses of each coroner’s inquest paid from the county treasury? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they do not amount to a great deal. The printer who does the pub- 
lic printing draws pretty heavily upon the county. | 

Question. The county printing is also paid from the county treasury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the public printing is paid out of the county treasury. 

Question. All of the blanks, &c., that are published? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and stationery for all the offices. 

Question. Your county officers are required to make an annual exhibit of the amount 
of taxes collected and the way disbursed ? 

Answer. That is their duty. 

Question. That is published in one or more of the newspapers of the county? 

Answer. It is required to be so by law. . 

Question. Has that duty been performed ? 

Answer. Not as strictly as it should have been. , 

Question. Do you mean that the officers charged with that duty have neglected it 
any year ? 

aietee. Yes, sir; they have neglected it—the only officer who is required to make 
publication; the judge of probate is required to publish the licenses he issues. That 
is another source of revenue that has not been mentioned. The county treasurer, who 
receives the county tax on licenses, is required to make publication of all the licenses 
granted, and the amount received for them, I think, every three months. 

Question. What officer is charged with the duty of publishing, for the information of 
the paohe, annually, an account of all the moneys collected and disbursed in the 
county. 

Answer. It is the duty of the judge of probate to publish the account submitted to 
the commissioners. It is the duty of the judge of probate to have the county treas- 
urer’s account, after it has been passed and allowed by the commissioners’ court, pub- 
lished in the newspaper appointed by law to do the public printing for the county. 

Question. Where roads are either opened or repaired, is it done at the expense of the 
property-holders adjoining the roads, or at the public expense ? 

Answer. It is not done by taxation. Each individual in this county between certain 
ages is required to work on roads. . 

Question. But is there no road-tax laid? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No road-tax—money-tax—laid and collected ? 

Answer. None at all. | 

O1noR: You have nothing but the labor-tax for the opening and repairing of high- 
ways ? 

dnswer. Nothing at all. 
4 ne How are your bridges built and repaired; from what fund is the expense 
rawn 

Answer. In this county a great many bridges are required; many of them are small 
bridges, that are required to be kept up—to be built and repaired—kept up by the 
overseers of the road with his road-hands; the other bridges that could not, with the 
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number of hands apportioned to the roads, be built by them and kept up, are kept up 
at the public expense ; paid out of the county treasury. | 

Question. I understand that last year one-half of the county taxes was expended in 
the construction or repairs of bridges ? 

Answer. I did not mean to say that. I say that to keep them up would require one- 
half; but Ido not know that one-half of the county-taxes of last year was appropri- 
ated to that purpose. 

Question. After the close of the war, were not your bridges in the county generally 
in a very bad, dilapidated condition ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were generally so. 

een During the war not much attention was paid to the repair of bridges, was 
there ? | 

Answer. Not a great deal, sir. | 

Question. Has not the outlay per year on that account been much larger than it was 
before the war ? 

Answer. It was much heavier for the first two or three years after the war. The 
commissioners were authorized, I think, by an act of the legislature passed in 1865-66, 
to issue county notes to be taken up in taxes, for the purpose of relieving the county 
from taxation at that particular time, at least from too heavy taxation; and a large 
portion of the bridges were built at that time; but still there have been many of them 
that have been thrown on a later period; so I have no doubt that the expense has been 
much heavier in building of bridges, in consequence of the condition they were left in 
at the termination of the war, during all the years of that time. 

Question. Has the number of your paupers been greater since the war than before ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I think the uumber has increased; to what extent Ido not remem- 
ber now. 

Question. Is the public money expended for the support of pauper colored people as 
well as white people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. No distinction is made ? 

Answer. None, that I ever heard of. 

Question. About how much do you think has been expended per year, since the war 
ended, for the support of the poor in Marengo County ? . 

Answer. Iam not prepared to give you an estimate; it was not embraced in the duties 
I was called on to perform. I did not make the examination, and couldn’t answer. 

Question. You spoke of jurors being paid from the county treasury ; you mean both» 
grand and petit juries ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And for all courts where juries are called ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 7 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Are they all paid out of the fund of fines and forfeitures ? 

Answer. That was the case, but an act of the legislature was passed, perhaps, at the 
last term, consolidating the funds. Before that act was passed, consolidating the fines 
and forfeitures’ fund with the general county fund, jurors’ certificates had been paid 
out of the general county fund, and not out of that special fund. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How many courts have you in Marengo County in which juries are called? 

Answer. Only the circuit vourt now. 

Question. Has the probate court no power to summon juries ? 

Answer. Only in special cases; in contested wills, perhaps. 

Question. Whenever they are called they are paid from the county treasury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your circuit court sits twice a year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and sits two weeks each time. 

Question. Your jurors are paid how much a day ? 

Answer. The regular jurors, I think, $2 a day. 

Question. And mileage beside ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many ate summoned on the grand jury ? 

Answer. I think twenty-four grand jurors are drawn. 

Question. How many are necessary to constitute a grand jury ? 

Answer. Fifteen. 

Question. Your petit juries, of course, embrace twelve ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | | 

Question. Are State witnesses, or witnesses called on behalf of the State, uniformly 
paid from the county funds ? | | 

Answer. They were paid out of the fines and forfeitures fands where the State failed 
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to convict. The law required the clerk to indorse on the witnesses’ certificates that fact, 
and they could then be registered and paid out of the fines and forfeitures fund. 

Question. Suppose a conviction were had, and the defendant was insolvent and not 
able to pay the fine and costs of the prosecution, were they paid out of the county 
fond? 

Answer. They were then paid out of the fines and forfeitures fund. 

Question. Was that, while it existed as a separate fund, adequate to the payment of 
State witnesses ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. The costs then had to be drawn from the county treasury ? 

Answer. Until the consolidation of that fund by the act of the last legislature there 
was no provision at all. If there were not funds, we had to wait indefinitely until 
there were fines and forfeitures enough; there was no prospect of pay at all until they 
consolidated with the general fund. 

Question. These arrearages are now presented and paid out of the county treasury ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the State witnesses’ certificates, where there was a conviction, were 
chargeable to this fund after the return of no property against the party convicted, and 
that fund is now consolidated, and they are entitled to it. There is a legal question 
as to whether or not they are entitled to pay at all under the act of the legislature. 

Question. Has the expense of arresting and supporting criminals in jail—boarding 
them—been greater since the war than it was before? 

Answer. Yes, sir; much greater. 

Question. I will ask you whether the schedule of fees has not been’ increased since the 
a — witnesses and jurors are not paid a higher per diem since the war than 

efore 

Answer. I do not think that jurors or witnesses’ pay has been increased much. I do 
not remember now what the difference is, if any. 

Question. How is it with the fees of other officers? 

Answer. They have been increased very largely. 

Question. What officers do you refer to whose fees have been increased very largely ? 

Answer. Judge of probate, clerks, and sheriffs. 

Question. Is not the expense of living much greater since the war than before? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Necessitating an increase of salaries? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. These fees of clerks, probate judge, and sheriffs are not drawn from the 
county treasury, but paid by litigants? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. But a certain salary is paid these officers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that greater since the war than before? 

Answer. I do not think that has been materially increased. 

Question. Have the fees of assessors and collectors been increased since the war? — 

Answer. No, sir; I think they are the same. 

Question. Where work is required to be done on bridges and roads, is not the ex- 
pense much greater since the war than before? 

‘ Answer. Yes, sir; it has increased 50 to 100 per cent. the expense of building 
ridges. 

Question. Under these altered circumstances, then, judge, do you think the sum of_ 
eighteen or twenty thousand dollars per year is a very large sum to defray all of these 
items of expense that you have enumerated ? 

Answer. I could not say; it would be impossible for me to answer that question un- 
less I had made some estimate of these matters. I do not think, though, that would be 
an extravagant sum for defraying all the expenses, when these bridges are all built; 
but once built and kept in repair the expense would not be so great. 

Question. And, I understand you, the county expenses are diminishing ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I donot know about their decreasing. The county tax has de- 
creased; that is, the assessments do not amount now, by many thousands of dollars, to. 
what they were two or three years ago. 

Question. Your assessments are proportioned to your expenses, are they not? 

Answer. I do not know the expenditures have decreased at all. 

Question. Is your county in debt? 

Amswer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How much ? 

Answer. Some ten or twelve thousand dollars, according to the report of the treas- 
urer. 
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By Mr. Buiarr: 


Question. The assessed taxes were not collected, I understood you to say, by reason of 
the insolvency of many people ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. If the delinquencies could be collected, would your county be out of debt? 

Answer. I hardly think it would; I don’t know; probably it would, too, if all the 
delinquents for the last three or four years paid up. I think then the county would 
be out of debt. 

Question. Is there, in your opinion, judge, any well-founded complaint of the man- 
ner in which your county taxes have been expended ? 

Answer. Well, yes; I think there is well-founded complaint, in one respect, that a 
very heavy amount for the county has been applied for the payment of the circuit 
zlerk and probate judge for the making up of records that it was the duty of those 
who held the offices before to have made, and for which they were paid. 

Question. But neglected to make them up? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They had to make them up, had they not? 

Answer. Well, it was a matter for the individuals who were likely to lose, for these 
are cases not where the pubtic was interested, but parties, and it was their business te 
see to it, and resort to the bonds of those who held the offices before, if they neglected 
their duty. The public could neither have been prejudiced nor benefited by these 
records. 

Question. What records? 

Answer. The records of suits in the circuit court. 

Question. Complete records? 

Answer. Records of the administration of estates. 

Question. The law requires these records to be made, and the previous officers neg- 
lected to do their duty ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and they had been paid for it. 

Question. And the complaintis that their successors performed that duty which their 
predecessors had neglected, and been paid-for from the county treasury ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir; which had already been paid for, when they had a remedy against 
these officers. 

Question. How much do you think has been improperly paid by the county treasurer 
en that account? 

Answer. I think, according to an estimate I made while examining the revenues of 
the county, about $8,000. The circuit clerk, I think, received appropriations for the 
amount of about $5,000, and the judge of probate between two and three thousand. 

Question. Covering what period of time? 

Answer. I do not know during what period, or how far back they went to make up 
the records; I suppose, though, not beyond 1865, the summer of 1865, but I cannot 
speak certainly as to that; I never examined those records themselves. 

Question. When had this neglect to make up those records occurred ? 

Answer. Iam not able to answer that. 

Question. Was it during the war? 

Answer. I think not; I think mostly since the war. 

Question. Do you know that to be the case? 

Answer. I suppose that to be the case, but I do not know it. I never examined those 
records myself; never saw the books myself. I do not know the fact myself. I know 
appropriations were made for the purpose. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 
Question. You do not know whether the duty was performed ? 
Answer. No, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was is not made by law the imperative duty of the officers who make up 
these records and had been paid for it, to make them up? 

Answer. They were authorized to do so. I do not remember now that it was made 
their absolute duty. 

Question. Would they not have been subject to prosecution if they had not made com- 
plete records of these administrations, and chancery suits, &c.? 

Answer. No, sir; I think not. Ido not think there was any provision by which they 
incurred any penalty by failing to do so. 

Question. What is the cause, in your opinion, of the great depreciation which has 
taken place in real estate ? 

Answer. The great cause of it is the difficulty in procuring labor, mainly, and the 
inferior quality of the labor makes it impossible for persons to make their capital 
available to the extent which they formerly did. 
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Question. Was live stock liable to be stolen before the war? 

Answer. Very little of that ever took place. There was a great abundance of it in 
the country. | 

Question. Is it not charged upon the poor whites as well as the negroes, since the 
war? 

Answer. Only in comparatively few instances, some white persons have been engaged 
in it, or charged with it, at least. : 

Question. Atter the war, for two or three years, there was very considerable destitu- 
tion among the colored people, was there not? 

Answer. Not more so, I imagine, than at this time. During the first two or three 
years they hired themselves, generally, and wherever they did so it was a part of the 
contract that they and their families should be fed and clothed. I think they are more 
destitute now than before. 

Question. Were they not, in many cases, paid from the proceeds of the crop? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Did not they share in the crop ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was not there a failure of crops for two years after the war? 

Answer. The crops were not first-rate, but there was nothing like an entire failure 
here; in fact, the crops in many places in the county were very fair. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. All the negroes who chose to work, could get food and clothing, at any: 
rate? 

Answer. They could get employment; there has been a great demand for labor, and. 
there is, at this time. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


tea: Any trouble in finding out the people who steal this stock, and punishing 
them ? 

Answer. Sometimes there is; sometimes it is impossible to find out who, but in very 
great many instances they have been found out. In one instance a colored freedman 
drove from my neighborhood some fifteen or twenty head of cattle across the river 
into Mississippi. 1t was some months before it was ascertained who did it. The stock 
was lost. 

Question. Was he punished ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Well, he was not punished for that particular offense. He stole a 
horse in Mississippi, and they caught him there and sent him to the penitentiary in 
Mississippi, and he is there now. He has never been punished for the theft of the stock 
in this county. 

Question. Was your county in debt before the war ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. During the war did it become in debt? | 

answer. During the war, I think the indebtedness, if there was any, did not amount 
to a great deal. The confederate money was pretty abundant here, and paid the taxes 
as well as anything else. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did I understand you to say, judge, that you heard the opening remarks 
of Mr. Jones, at his attempted speech there? i 
Answer. Yes, sir; I heard them. | 
Question. Did you hear anything that was inappropriate, while you listened to him? 
Answer. No, sir; as I remarked, I believe, before, 1 heard nothing that I saw any 
ground of exception to. 
Question. Mr. Jones has been quite a prominent politician, for a man of his age, has he 
not, in thiscounty? => 
Answer. Yes, sir; he has been quite prominent in this part of the State. 
Question. Was he not elected mayor of your town when he was quite young ? 
. Answer. He was elected mayor of this town, not of mine. 
Question. You are living at Linden, I believe? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. He was elected mayor twice, here, was he not? 
Answer. I do not remember; probably he was; I know he was once. 
Question. Was he an elector on the Douglas ticket ? 
Answer. I do not remember, sir. I do not think that he was, though. I cannot re 
member now as to that; 1 was not a Douglas man, and have no recollection of it. 
@uestion. He was an elector on the Grant ticket, in 1868, was he not? 
Answer. I do not remember as to that. I could not say that he was not, but I ?o not 
remember, 
Question. He is the present State senator, is he not, from this county ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; he represents this county and Hale. 

Question. He is very well known over the county, is he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he is pretty well known in this county. 

Question. Did you make the remark to Mr. Jones, at the time you were in the court- 
house, in conversation with him, that you saw nothing out of the way in his speech? 

. Answer. It is quite probable I may have stated to him that as far as I heard him I 
did not hear anything that I felt that an opponent had any right to object to. | 

Question. 1 understood you to say you were at home when the troubles commenced ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was at my residence. 

Question. Subsequently, while in the court-house, did you tell Dr. Jones that you 
cared nothing for his politics, and that he should not be run over by a drunken mob ? 

. Answer. I did not intend to make use of those words. I told him while I was in the 
room that I wished him distinctly to understand that I did not have any favor for him 
or his politics; but that, while 1 was there, if it was in my power to prevent it, he 
should not be hurt. 

Question. That he should not be assailed ? 

Answer. I do not remember the exact language, because when I got there I was like 
many other persons, and felt, of course, some little excitement, which prevents me 
from remembering what words I used; but I remember the substance of them ; that I 
did not say what you asked me, but I told him I weuld protect him as far as I could, 
even at the hazard of my life. I have seen men under these excitements in mobs and 
violence, and I know it is not safe always for a man to interpose, and I felt so at the 
time, and I did not feel very comfortable, really, to be there. I have no desire to put 
myself in dangerous situations, when I can avoid it. 

_ Question. I believe he states in his card that he felt under some obligations for the 
efforts you made that day in his behalf, and in attempting to keep the peace? 

Answer. I did, for, being an old citizen, I felt it incumbent upon me to keep the 
public peace. : . : 
_ Question. You do not remember whether you referred to the people on the outside as 
being intoxicated at that time ? 

_ Answer. No, sir. I don’t think I said anything about it, because I had not been there 
with them, and did not know. He is mistaken as to that. 

Question. Do you know whether Dr. Jones proposed to go to the hous¢ of his cousin, 
Mr. James W. Taylor’s, and you replied to him, ‘ No, they will not mind the women, 
vue will go there and kill you; you will not be safe there;” or something of that 

<ind ? 

_ Answer. I think I told him I did not think he would be safe there. 

— Question. You really felt, did you, that his life was in danger at the time? 

Answer. I did, and I told him so. I think at that particular time his life was not 
safe, and for the reason that I have stated before, that when men’s passions get up 
they are very difficult to control. | 

Question. Mr. Jones is the present candidate on the republican ticket here for sheriff 
of this county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Your county is quite strongly republican, is it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; largely so. 

Question. About how much majority at previous elections ?- 

Answer. I suppose one or two thousand. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What number of voters have you in the county? 
Answer. Perhaps not quite as much as that; perhaps seventeen or eighteen bun- 
dred would be a fair average vote here. 


By Mr. Biair: 


Question. But the entire vote ? 

Answer. The entire vote of the county is about 5,600. 

Question. Your entire population, white and colored, about how great? 

Answer. The colored vote, registered, [ think, amounts to between three and four 
thousand, perhaps as high as 4,000; it may be a little more than that. I never made 
the calculation. I only give the vote, because almost the entire white vote goes one 
way. The colored vote does not always. Always more or less of them vote the demo- 
eratic ticket. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Your entire population is, by the census, 26,151? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Of that the colored population is 20,058 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. I understood you to say the republican majority in previous elections wag 
about how much ? a 

Answer. I think about seventeen or eighteen hundred votes; it may perhaps run up 
to 2,000. 

Question. How did you hear the remark that Mr. Jones came down there for the 
purpose of getting up a difficulty there; from whom did thatremark come? Was it the 
expression of the citizens there ? 

Answer. I think you misunderstood me. I did not say that of any one, that he made 
that remark. I was told that that was the impression that they had, that he came 
down there to make a difficulty. I did not hear that Mr. Jones said that himself. 

Question. I desire, then, to ask this question: What possible advantage did Mr. Jones 
hope to obtain, political or otherwise, in a county like Marengo, where you uniformly 
have about 1,800 republican majority, and in which he is the republican candidate for 
sheriff, by inciting or creating any disturbance of that kind at Linden ? 

Answer. I don’t know that Mr. Jones intended anything of that sort. I do not say 
that he intended it. Ido not know what he might do. There were but very few, as 
I stated, comparatively very few white persons. He might possibly have thought it 
was a good opportunity to make a little flourish, and it would, of course, give him credit; 
we here all know the colored population enough to know that,if he bullied over the 
white people, it would be agreeable to them. I do not wish to be understood as 
charging anything of the sort upon him, because I do not know he had any such pur- 
pose, but if he had, that would be the conclusion I would come to, that he would get 
himself a little credit, or what would give him a very considerable‘influence, and he 
might possibly have had such ideas. I am not speaking as to facts, though, but only 
to his motives. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Is it not the method employed by such men to keep up the republican ma- 
jority by keeping alive the bad feeling between the whites and blacks ? 
Answer. That has been wy information, sir; that has been my belief. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Have you ever heard anything in Mr. Jones’s speeches which leads you to 
think that he is animated by any such motive as that? 
_ Answer. I never heard any one of his speeches, and never read one of them, and I 
am not able to answer as to that. I only heard a few sentences—that portion, as I say, 
probably eight or ten minutes, or it may have been fifteen; and while I was listening 
to him I did not hear anything that there was any just ground for a person opposed to 
him in polities to take exception to. 
Question. Mr. Jones was born in this county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I have known him ever since he was a child. 
Question. Always been identified with the interests of this county ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. He has no interests anywhere else, that I know. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. He was a slaveholder before the war, was he not? ! | 
Answer. Yes, sir. I do not know whether he was an owner; I know he held them; 
whether by right of his wife or his own right I do not know. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. He works freedmen now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. In the relation which exists between the planter and freedmen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think that those persons who imputed to him that motive of going 
down there to create a disturbance imputed that motive to him upon their belief that 
"i was to gain anything by keeping up agitation and bad feeling between the races 

ere? | | 

Answer. I think probably they did. I do not know as to what other men think. I 
ean only form my own opinion. J think they looked at it that Mr. Jones—well, sir, 
from what I heard men say, they did not think Mr. Jones cares any more about freed- 
men than they did; perhaps not so much, but that he anticipates that he will advance 
his schemes by obtaining and keeping up a great influence for political position; that 
is their idea, but that he is very indifferent to them. 

Question. The people think, do they not, that he is honest in his convictions and 
party affiliations ? 

‘ Answer. I do not believe many of them do, to answer that question frankly. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. He used to be a democrat in good standing ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; he was a very good democrat, and they liked him very well as a 
democrat. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. His speeches were spoken of in quite high terms when he was a democratic 
speaker in this county? 
— Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was then regarded as a young man of considerable ability and promise? 

Answer. They thought he was right sprightly, but not a man of extraordinary ability. 
I never heard any one express that opinion. 

Question. Did you_ hear the remarks of Judge J. Q. Smith on yesterday addressed to 
the grand jury at the time it made its report upon the occurrence in Linden a few 
weeks ago? 

Answer. ‘No, sir; I was not in the court-room at the time the erand jury made their 
presentment. 

Question. Is it in your information that the judge stated in his remarks that Mr. 
Jones could not get up a difficulty by himself alone ? 

Answer. IT am not able to answer, because I was not present. I do not know what he 
said on that occasion. 

Question. You did not hear that the judge made the remark that the whole affair 
was very disgraceful to the citizens there ? 

Answer. No, sir, I did not. Iheard no comment at all in reference to bis charge to 
the grand jury when he was impaneling them, or when he received their presentment. 
I heard a portion Of his charge to the grand jury, but it was altogether in relation to 
misdemeanors. I did not get into the court-room until after he commenced, and if he 
said anything in reference to that occurrence, it was before I got in. I did not hear 
him till after the grand jury made their returns. 

cue ae What 1s the assessed valuation of real estate at the present time in this 
county 

Answer. I cannot remember just at this time what it is valued at according to the 
assessment. 

Question. Do you recollect about what the assessment is per acre on real estate here ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not. The assessments vary in the different portions of the 
county. The assessor is required to put a valuation on the land; he is clothed with 
authority by the legislature to value each man’s land. The county conimissioners sit 
as an equalization board, and they value lands in one part of the county, take, say, one 
township ; they fix a general rate, and if there be any lands in that that are shown to 
be superior in value to others, they fix that value. They are not governed by a gen- 
eral rate; they make the holder of that land pay a proportionate tax; they value it 
higher and make him pay a tax according to its actual valuation; the ‘other portions 
of the county the board will fix; for one in one part of the county fix the rate at ten, 
another at six, another at three dollars, and even down as low as $1 25, which I think 
is about the lowest they ever value lands. 

Question. Has any portion of the county tax been paid for the purchase of a , poor- 
farm in this county since the war? 

Answer. Not since the war, that I know of. 

Question. Has any portion of the income from county taxation been paid for the 
repair and building of a court-house since the war? 

Answer. No, sir, none paid; there has been an appropriation made but not yet paid. 
There was an appropriation of $300 made since the war for inclosing the ground around 
the court-house, but not for building. 

Question. Was the election held for determining the site of the court-house paid for 
from county funds ? 

Answer. 1 do not know whether it was or not. I never made any examination into 
that particular matter. 

Question. That question, I believe, was submitted to the people of this county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From what you know from a long residence in this county, do you think 
a republican is safe, in all portions of the county, in advocating his political senti- 
ments ? 

Answer. That would depend altogether on the manner in which he does it. If he 
does it fairly and openly, without inculcating ideas that are deemed to have a ten- 
dency to produce disturbance, I think so. There is a republican in this county— there 
are some few, but not a great many—but there is one that had lived in this county for 
several years, and has not been disturbed, that I know of. I could not say positively 
that he has not been, but I do not know any fact of that kind within my own knowl- 
edge. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. How many white republicans are there in the county ? 
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Answer. I do not think there are more than half a dozen that I know. I can 
meniion the names of those that I know that are republicans. I do not think there 
are many. 

Question. What was the size of the crowd at the court-house at the time Mr. Jones 
took refuge for protection inside of the building ? ; . 

Answer. When I got there I do not think that there could possibly have been more 
than forty white persons. I did not think there were that many; there might possi- 
bly have been that many, and I think that there were at the time may be from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred negroes there. A great many negrces, when this 
disturbance took place, hastened away. I met a number of them when I got into the 
street. I do not think there were more than one hundred and fifty colored persons, 
and not exceeding forty, I should think thirty, white persons. 

Question. Were they generally armed ? 

Answer. I did not see but two or three persons with arms exposed. I saw one man, 
I do not remember who, who had a gun, but I saw one white man with a gun, and one 
man with a hatchet in one hand and a knife in the other. — 

Question. Is it your information that the whites were armed generally ? 

Answer. I have no doubt that at the time most of them had pistols, 

Question. Were many of them under the influence of stimulants? 

Answer. I think probably half a dozen or more were, but not more than six or eight 
at the time. I do not think there was at any time, on that day, more than six or 
eight persons who were under undue influence. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Do you think these colored people left from an apprehension of danger ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my opinion. | 

Question. They left the court-house immediately ? 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. ‘I do not know why they did; but the negroes are, a great many 
of them, very timid, and at the least indications of that sort they will get out. 

Question. Were vou acquainted with the most of these thirty or forty white people 
who were there ? 

Answer. Limagine I knew most of them. I think there were two or three there I 
did not know. | 

Question. From what you saw at the opening of the meeting, and the appearance of 
the crowd, do you think those white men came there to listen to Mr. Jones’s speech, or 
do you think they came there to disturb the meeting ? | 

Answer. Well, sir, I saw nothing to induce me to believe there was any intention to 
disturb the meeting. It had been spoken of, some day or two before that, as probable 
that there would be a large number of colored people. A much larger number of col- 
ored people were expected there than, accordi! to my judgment, were there. I do 
not think there were outside of two hundred auu fifty, not much over that; some said 
five hundred, but I think not over two hundred and fifty. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you think the white persons came there honestly intending to be indoc- 
trinated in republican principles ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think they had any idea of any such thing. 

Question. Do you think they came from curiosity, to hear what a republican speaker 
would say ? | | 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think they came there on that account. I do not think 
they came at all on account of the meeting; they came for other purposes. 

Question. Imean those together at the court-house. 

Answer. I do not suppose they went over there on that account. 

Question. Were they people who live in the county-seat, Linden, or from the sur- 
rounding country ? 

Answer. Those who were making the noise there lived out in the country, one of 
them some twelve or fifteen miles. I think he was there the evening before. 

Question. These men were all democrats that were making this violent, demon- 
stration ? 

Answer. They were all democrats. I do not think there was a white republican 
there except Mr. Jones and Mr. Drake. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Were these persons men of property ? a 
Answer. I cannot say they were men of much property. One of them owned some 
property, not much, though. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were they lawless men, and so regarded ? 
Answer. I cannot say. that they were so. I never heard of their being so. 
Question. Were they men of fair average respectability in the community ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; they were young men, and sometimes took liquor, and occa- 
sionally got into sprees, and did like young men in this country have done sineé 
the war. , | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. You think they got on a spree that day ? 
Answer. They were somewhat on a spree that day. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do the young men generally go armed in this country ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think it is a general practice; it is a practice that is very general 
all over this country now. 

Question. Is that practice denounced or attempted to be put down ? 

Answer. Not that I know of; almost every man in this country, every young man, 
and a great many of the older ones, carries weapons daily, and they have done so for 
several years. : | 

Question. Is it from a sense of insecurity ? 

Answer. Timagine so. I take it that that is the cause of it. 

Question. What conditions are there in the community rendering, in your opinion, 
the carrying of fire-arms by the white young men of the country necessary ? 

Answer. There is a general feeling everywhere in this country that there is a dispo- 
sition to hostility on the part of the colored population toward the whites; the people 
think that the negro believes that he is entitled to, and ought to have, the lands and 
other property in this country to the exclusion of the whites. That is the feeling, I 
know, of a great many white persons ; they believe it. 

Question. Did not this same class of young men carry fire-arms before the war ? 

Answer. No, sir; I think before the war very few persons carried fire-arms. Those 
who did it were men of rather turbulent character, bullies. 

Question. How do the colored people behave themselves ? 

Answer. Generally very well in this county. 

@uestion. Peaceably, quietly, and orderly ? 

Answer. We have satisfied ourselves until the last few months that we had the most 
peaceable and quiet county in the State. | 

Question. And yet your young men deemed it necessary to carry fire-arms, notwith- 
standin» that belief? 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. There have been no outbreaks. No such manifestations that I know 
of. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Your planters regard the colored men as good laborers as they can get, do 
they not? 
Answer. Yes, sir; there have been great competition among them to get them. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Do they prefer them greatly to white men on their plantations? 

Answer. According to the specimens of white men we have here I suppose they 
would. If they could get such white laborers as they have in many portions of the 
United States they would rather have white labor, but we do not get them; that class 
does not come here. : 


By Mr BUCKLEY: 
Question. The general conduct of the negroes in this community or county has been 
good, has it? 
Answer, Yes, sir; there has been no great complaint of it recently. 


By Mr. BLaIn: : 


Question. From what does the feeling of insecurity among the white people arise ? 

Answer. It arises in a great measure from the fact that they are an ignorant and im- 
pulsive class, and a very slight circumstance would at any time produce an outbreak 
with them; that is one cause of it. No man feels at all times secure, as a little circum- 
stance might happen ; their disposition, that they have manifested from the outset, is 
whenever there has been any difficulty with a white man for the negroes to band 
themselves together against the whites ; that is the reason men have felt insecure. 

Question. Is there any distrust felt by the people generally of the counsels given to 
the negroes by their white leaders ? 

Answer. Well, yes. 

Question. The white leaders of the blacks? 

“nswer. Yes, sir; they hear from negroes that they are told things that are consid- 
ered as likely to tend to the injury of the whites. For instance, they have heard now, 
as I have been informed, that Mr. Jones has counseled the laboring or colored popula- 
tion not to work for the white people, or make,crops for them. They say he tells them 
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if they will not make any crops that the white people have no money to pay their 
taxes, and that if they cannot pay their taxes their lands will be sold, and then they 
can buy them cheaply. That is what I have heard. Ido not know that Mr. Jones dees 
any such thing as that. : 

By Mr. BucKLEY: 

Question. Do you really believe Mr. Jones ever made such a remark ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. You know Mr. Jones very well? 

Answer. I know him very well, and I say I think he is a little unscrupulous when it 
comes to canvassing. At the same time I do not know that I have any just right to 
say that I ought to believe such a thing. Ido not care to go into Mr. Jones’s charac- 
ter unless I am specially interrogated as to that. 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Not speaking of Mr. Jones particularly ? 

Answer. I merely mentioned him as an illustration; not that he said so, but that 
these facts are reported as having been instilled into the minds of the negroes, 
whether Mr. Jones ever said it or not, that leads those who hear it to believe that be 
is pursuing that course, or at least they get these ideas from some one, and it is injuri- 
ous to the country. 

Question. The negroes get them ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. Everything depends on our agricultural labor, and whatever pre- 
vents them from laboring for the white people is injurious to the country. I, perhaps, 
ought not to have mentioned Mr. Jones’s name; I do not know that he ever said it; 
but they hear that these things were said to the negro. 

Question. And the negroes said Mr. Jones said it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did any negro ever tell you Mr. Jones said that ? 
Answer. No, sir; I never have any conversation with negroes except about my own 
business. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Is it not known publicly in this community that Mr. Jones does busy him- 
sel* in interfering between the employers and the employés? | 

4uswer. I never have heard that he has done anything of the sort. I only have 
heari, as I say, that he tells these negroes that the way for them to get land—that 
they aght to have land and mules—and the way to get them is to not work for the 
white j}eople or make any crops for them, and they would be bound to sell their lands; 
that they could not pay their taxes, and then the negroes could buy them. No negro 
ever tolame that, for 1 do not permit them to talk to me about white persons. 

. ee Has he not stated in his public speeches that the negroes do not get enough 
wages % 

; rhe ldo not know. It seems to me that I have heard that, but I cannot testify 
o that. | 

Questia. Loes he not make speeches in favor of the negroes colonizing in Kansas? 

Answe, I have heard so, but I have never heard him make such a speech. | 

Questin. Do you not know that he has a scheme of that kind, which he is exten- 
sively agtating ? 

Answei I- know this, that the negroes, many of them in my neighborhood, had a_ 
very strag idea of going to Kansas at one time, were quite high up in the notion of 
pone Kansas, and they had understood that Mr. Jones said they could get.land: 
there ire, 


ByVir. BUCKLEY: 


Question Under the homestead act he meant ? 
Answer." suppose that was the idea. I did not hear what act, but they were very 
much in th notion at one time. 


By }. Buatr: 


Question. low, dropping the particular reference to Mr. Jones and his action, is it 
not a fact tat the white leaders of the negroes instill these ideas of hostility in the ne- 
groes’ mindagainst the white population generally ? 

Answer. Ihas been done, no doubt, but I cannot state that anything more has been 
done in thatyay than I have already stated. As far as Mv. Jones and Mr. Drake (who 
are the mos'nfluential men among them in this county) are concerned, I do not know 
what eithelof them say to them beyond these facts. I tell you I never allow any 
colored persn+o talk to me about any white person. I get no information from them. 
I only deriv 1t irom other persons. I know that is the impression. I know the white. 
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peopie here do believe that those gentlemen talk to the negroes in a way to excite hos- 
tility ; whether they do or not I do not know. 
Question. It is this impression which induces the white people to carry arms? 
Answer. Yes, sir; they do not know at what moment they might need them. 
Question. It is the apprehension excited by these people ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have there been any risings of the colored people to warrant any such 
belief as that? 

Answer. None that I know of until recently. They have at times made threats; we 
hear every now and then of threats they make of what they are going to do, but as to 
any actual demonstration, I do not know of any acts. It has been but a week or two 
since hearing that in McKinley, in the eastern part of this county,a large number of 
negroes gathered, expecting Mr. Jones to be there; a good many of them came armed, 
four or five hundred ; they did not come to the place, but within a mile or two of the 
place, in martial array; bv efforts made by some gentlemen there, they were induced 
to go away without coming into the place with their arms. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Was that after the occurrence at Linden, where Mr. Jones’s meeting was 
broken up ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. A paper was given to me to give to General Crawford, supposing 
he was here, by Judge Maupin, judge of probate; it purports to be a petition, but 
General Crawford had left, and.I did not give it to him. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was it reported that the colored people went to this place where Mr. Jones 
was to speak armed for any other purpose than to protect him? 
Answer. I do not know; I did not hear that they threatened anything beyond that. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


‘Question. Mr. Jones had an appointment to speak at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, he had; I cannot speak anything about it except from hearsay. 
Here is a copy of a petition which was sent to Judge Smith, and which was intended 
for General Crawford, [producing paper.] Ido not know whether it is proper for me to 
introduce it. : | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


@uestion. Does it give offense to the white people of this county that any leader of 
the blacks, or any one who has influence over their actions, should advise them for their 
own good to emigrate to another country where, under the homestead law, they can 
acquire homes of: their own ? 

Answer. No, sir. I never heard but one expression in relation to that, and that was, 
that those who wished to go they would be very glad they would leave. The idea is 
that if the negroes would all go away a much better population would come in and 
take their place. | | 

Question. So that you regard the presence of the colored people here a real evil, and 
would be glad to get rid of them ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think we would be better off without them. 

— Question. And that is the general sentiment ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; pretty much so; at least it is the sentiment of the larger portion. 

~ Question. While they are here you—— 

Answer. While they are here we must do the best we can. 

Question. But the planters prefer their labor to the whites? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to such whites as we have had here. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Do you know the parties who signed that paper ? 

Answer. I know some of them ; I do not know anything about the circumstances; 
this was handed to me to be given to General Crawford by Judge Maupin; it was a 
petition ; the original he kept. 

Question. Judge Maupin kept the original ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarr. I would like to have that incorporated in the witness’s testimony. 

The petition is as follows: 


To the honorables J. Q. Smith, judge of circuit court, R. L. Maupin, judge of probate court, 
of Marengo County : 

‘We, the undersigned, citizens of McKinley and vicinity, desiring to abide by and 

protect the laws of the State of Alabama, request you, as conservators of te peace, to 
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take such steps as you may think necessary, to prevent a riot at McKinley, on Satur- 
day next, which your petitioners have good reason to believe will take place, unless pre- 
vented by the legal officers of the State and county. 


“TT, N. McMILian., Cuas.. 8S. Woop. 


“S. S. Kine. EUGENE McCaa., 
“ Jno. B. EpwarRps. H. A. WOOLF. 
“RR. L. STEELE. JAMES O. FITTS. 
“ Jno. B. Ras. A. J. WYNNE. 
“THos. J. FOSTER. W. J. PROWELL. 
“W. R. FORNISS. LEVI W. REEVEs. 


“W. T. ABranaMs. S. H. BARTLETT. 
“Jas. L. Epwarpbs. W. P. KitTRELL.” 
“RE. A. STEELE. 


Question. Do you know many of the signers of this petition ? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Are they men of good character and standing ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is there any intimidation employed against black men, by men of their 
color, to prevent them from voting the democratic ticket ? © 

Answer. I never saw any; they have voted at every precinct I have been at. Since 
1865, I have happened, on two or three occasions, to be at elections away from my own, 
and I never saw any intimidation ; and*I know there has been none at the precinct at 
which I live. They vote there, and they vote sometimes pretty largely in opposition 
to the democratic party, in favor of the republican ticket. They vote very largely 
there sometimes. 

Question. You did not understand my question, which was, have you ever known 
black men who wanted to vote the democratic ticket, to beintimidated by men of their 
own color, and prevented from voting the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. I cannot say that I know of anything of that, but I know they have fre- 
quently said they were threatened by other colored men that if they did not vote with 
them they would kill them. 

Question. You have heard negroes say so? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but l only know what they said about it. I never heard any threat 
at all, and I never saw anything of the sort. : 

Question. You only know from what the negroes themselves tell you ? 

Answer. What they say; they say they have been threatened their lives if they 
voted the democratic ticket. 

Question. Do you believe that many of them would prefer to vote with the white 
people in whom they have confidence, and with whom they have had relations ever 
since their birth, rather than vote for the republican party, if allowed to do so without 
fear? 

Answer. I could not say; Ido not know that a great many of them do, within my 
knowledge. There are some who have voted the democratic ticket from 1865 reg- 
ularly on, and they have been a good deal abused, but still they vote the democratic 
ticket. There may be a few who would vote it, but I think the great majority of them 
would vote the republican ticket. Some of them, perhaps, might vote, some of them - 
do vote the democratic ticket. Of course, they think it is to their interest to do so in 
this, that they can get employment; to carry favor with their employers some of them 
may do so, but I think the great majority of them prefer to vote for the republican 
ticket, as far as is within my knowledge. 

Question. Is it not deemed essential by such leaders as Jones to keep the negroes in 
a fever state of éxcitement, and of animosity against the whites, in order to get them 
to vote the republican ticket ? ; 

Answer. I think so. Iam led to that opinion from the fact that it has never been 
customary for candidates for county offices in this county to canvass the county pub- 
licly, to make public speeches when there are no political elections to take place, and 
that leads me to the opinion that his object in making these public speeches was to 
excite them, to make them more zealously in favor of the republican party. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do you not think that the negro, if let alone and uninfluenced by anybody, 
would, asa matter of principle, or, if not of principle, of instinct, always vote the 
republican ticket if his will or action was not influenced by his employers ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not think so. I think that if they were let alone, their interest 
being identified generally with that of the white persons, they would, as a general 
thitg, look to the white man for counsel and vote according to his advice. I know 
that is the case generally where they have much confidence, when they are with a 
white man in whose employment they are. | 
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Question. Have you heard that the black race, if the democratic party acquire the 
supremacy again, would be reduced to slavery ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard that they have been told so. 

Question. Is not that their belief, that their continued freedom is dependent on the 
ascendency of the republican party ? 

Answer. I think that is the belief of a great many of them, the ignorant, the more 
ignorant ones. : 

een: Believing that, would they not, as a matter of principle, vote the republican 
ticket ? . 

Answer. Certainly they would. If they believed that if the democratic party, if it 
aa into power, would put them back into slavery, they would vote the republican 
ticket. | 

By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Is this one of the falsehoods that is made use of to induce them to vote the 
republican ticket ? | 

Answer. I have heard that that is so. Ihave heard it ever since 1865. That has been 
one of the arguments used with them to induce them to adhere to the republican party, 
that if the democrats got into power they would put them back into slavery. 

Question. Does it irritate the white people in this country to have demagogues going 
around uttering these falsehoods to the negroes ? 

Answer. That is one of the causes of their excitability, or being so easily stirred up. 

Question. That is one cause of irritation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; one cause of irritation. 

Question. That men who really have no interest in the negroes, have never shown 
any interest in them, should pretend to this immense desire to prevent their being 
reduced to slavery by a party which has no idea of doing it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. Is it not your opinion that the belief is almost universal, among the colored 
people, that the democratic party has assumed a position of hostility to the colored 
man’s exercise of the elective franchise, and does not that belief, more than anything 
else, bind the colored men together and cause them to vote the republican ticket ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know. I think it is quite probable that many of the negroes 
think that their mterest is bound up with the republican party, but as long as they 
can get advice from one they deem to be a republican they will not ask nor receive 
advice from those who live here, nor pay any attention to any argument that is used 
to them. 

Question. Are you not of the opinion that if the colored man had confidence in the 
democratic party, that it would not interfere with the elective franchise, they would 
accept of the advice of their democratic employers and others? 

Answer. I do not know that I could answer that question. My own opinion about it 
is simply this: that the negroes generally are hostile in feelivg toward the white people 
of the South. 

Question. You do not mean that they personally are hostile ? 

Answer. I mean that there is a feeling; they have a general animosity; personally 
every negro, perhaps, likes some white man, but he has a general hostility toward the 
white people of the South, and as long as this excitement is kept up no kind of treat- 
ment by the white people here can break that hostile feeling down; and that is the 
reason why the people of the South here generally believe that if they were let alone, 
and no excitement, nothing tending to excite them, that feeling would subside, and 
they would get an influence over them which they think they ought to have. They 
have lived here with them, and they employ them, and are the best friends they have, 
and they ought to have some influence over them. But the negro has been led to 
believe that, if the white people here had the power, they would put them back into 
slavery, and if the democratic party get into power they would put them back ; there- 
fore this animosity is kept up. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Do they entertain this animosity, in your opinion, from the fact that the 
colored race have been for generations enslaved in the Southern States ? 

Answer. Many of them do. 

Question. And regard it as a wrong ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they think they have been kept in slavery, except a few old ones 
formerly free. 

Question. They held this sentiment before the war ? 3 

Answer. Their state was such that they did not think much about it; they thought 
themselves slaves, and believed they always would remain slaves. I do not think they 
ever indulged in reflections on that subject. I think some few of them might have 
done so. 
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Question. As to this petition, have you seen the original? 

Axswer. No, sir; I never saw it. 

Question. This petition is without date; at what time was it got up? 

Answer. I suppose—I have no information more than just to receive it and deliver it 
to General Crawford—and the inference was that it had been only sent to Judge Smith 
the day before ; but I cannot say. 

Question. Was it got up in anticipation of the meeting at McKinley that Mr. Jones 
was to address ? 

Answer. No, sir; in anticipation of a meeting to take place next Saturday at 
McKinley. 

Question. Is that a meeting advertised by Mr. J ones ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What is the character of the’ meeting to be held there? 

Answer. I cannot inform you. 

Question. Do you understand that it is a political meeting? 

Answer. I suppose it must be a political meeting. 

Question. Then it is called by somebody, of course, and for some purpose; who is it 
called by, as you understand, and what is the purpose ? 

Answer. I never heard. I think I heard before that, that perhaps it was expected 
that Mr. Reynolds, or some other gentleman—I am not ‘positive whether he is the one— 
was to be there next Saturday to make an address. 

Question. To the colored people? 

Answer. To the colored people. 

Guestion. And to the people generally ? 

Answer. To the people generally. 

Question. Why was there apprehension of a riot ? 

Answer. Because, at the previous meeting called by Mr. Jones, so large a body of 
negroes had come there, not from this county alone but from other counties, with 
aris. 

Question. But I understood you to say they came there armed purely for the purpose 
of protecting Mr. Jones? 

Answer. I do not know what they came armed for. 

Question. They did not use their arms? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They did not hurt any one? 

Answer. I did not hear that they shot any one. 

Question. This petition was got up since the riot at Linden? 

Answer. Yes, sir; since then. 

Question. Is it signed by citizens of Linden? Please look over it and state whether 
there are citizens of Linden there ? 

Answer. I see the names of some persons here of Linden. It is signed by Dr. Mc- 
Millan, 8. S. King, John B. Edwards, R. UL. Steele, Thomas B. Foster. 

Question. Are they all citizens of Linden? 

Answer. I do not know as to Mr. Foster, but I will call over the names of those persons 
who reside in the neighborhood of McKinley, and then I will call the other names: 
Dr. Abrahams, James L. Edwards, E. A. Steele, C. 8S. Wood—those are all persons re- 
siding at or near McKinley. 

Question. Give us the names of those living in the neighborhood of Linden. 

Answer. I will give those who reside at Linden, or inits neighborhood: John B. 
Rains, H. A. Woolf, W. P. Kittrell. These are all who reside at or near Linden. 

Question. Was that petition got up this week, Judge? 

Answer. I suppose it was. I know nothing about it except it was handed to me to 
be given to General Crawford. 

Question. Was it got up with a knowledge that the sub-committee appointed under 
the authority of Congress was sitting here this week, and that General Crawford 
would meet that committee here? 

Answer. They knew the committee would sit here; but whether they knew, that 
Geueral Crawford would be here at the time it was gotten up I do not know. I did 
not know General Crawford was here until yesterday morning, on my way here. I do 
not know what information other gentlemen had—these parties here—when it was got 
up, or where. 

Question. Do not the whites of this community feel quite adequate to deal with the 
negroes without calling on United States troops ? 

Answer. No, sir; they did not at McKinley. 

Question. I understood you to express, some time since, the opinion that the negrees 
were timid, and would fly from the face of a white man. 

Sinswer. I say a great many of them would, but some are not so timid. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. Some white men are timid also, are they not? 
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Answer. Probably if they had not that perfect confidence in their courage over the 


blacks they might run, sometimes, as quickly as the blacks, under certain circum- 
stances, 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. That little squad at Jones’s meeting was dispersed, and the negroes pres- 
eut to support him scattered off the ground ? | 
duswer. Yes, sir; they scattered, a good many of them. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 25, 1871. 
THOMPSON C. HAWKINS sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. State where you live. | 

Answer. I live in Greene County at this time. 

Question. What is your occupation ? 

Answer. Well, a farmer, sir. 

Question. Were you ever appointed a mail-route agent? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did you receive that appointment ? 

Answer. I think it was some time the first of last March, sir. 

Question. Do you hold that office now ? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. How long did you exercise the duties of the office? 

Answer. Four or five days, six. 

Question. Did you resign? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did you resign? | 

Answer. Well, I didn’t think I could do it with safety to myself. 

Question. What led you to think so? 

Answer. Well, there are many reasons for why I was led to believe that—many rea- 
sons—the state of feeling that existed in the country. First, after the surrender, I 
have always lived a democrat, been raised a democrat, always adhered to that up until 
the war. After the war, I began to think things over; that I had helped to break up 
the Government, had voted for secession, and I attributed the war to the attempt of 
the democratic party to break up the Government ; and after General Lee surrendered, 
and people were generally paroled and surrendered everywhere, I concluded that the 
best policy for me and the country would be to adhere to those that had most victory 
and power to make the laws for others to abide by. * I have always been a law-abiding 
man. I have never had a row, fuss, or dispute, or fight with a man in my life. I have 
lived in Hale County about twenty-five or six years. I now live in Greene County, as 
the counties are divided. J have always lived in peace and harmony with all man- 
kind. That tas been my prayer to God ever since I have been a grown man, and ever 
since [ was a boy. IT owe no man no ill-will. I never injured a man, intentionally or 
personally, with a view of injuring him. I voted the republican ticket since 1868, and 
the feelings of the country has been so bitter against a thing of that kind that I have 
been aunoyed and harassed one way and another, and sometimes regretted that I had 


ever anything to do with it, or voted at all. Jam truly sorry that I ever voted at.all or 
had anything to do with it. 


Question. Why did your neighbors complain of you for voting the republican ticket ; 
what reasons do they give? — . 

Answer. Because they thought it was the destruction of the country. They object 
to. what is called the radical party in this country. 

Question. Did you receive any persecution at their hands while you continued to vote 
the radical ticket ? 

Answer. Not particularly, sir, further than being ostracised entirely. Well, they paid 
very little attention to me any way; they shunned me; didn’t want anything to do 
with me, or say to me. I was visited by several of my friends; they called me “on the 
fence,” and wanted me to go with the democratic party. They knew I didn’t want all 
my friends to forsake me, and if I went with the republican party they would forsake 
me. I had one friend in particular, who is now dead, Dr. Hunter, visited me a whole 
day on this subject. He expressed his feelings to me, and me to him. He told me I 
was no radical, and that he would report the facts to the country that- was misrepre- 
sénted. I told him not to do it; I told him a man didn’t know himeelf, he only 
acted in obedience to the circumstances with which he was surrounded; having a 
belief one way, and the circumstances surrounding him would lead him to do things 
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he otherwise didn’t want to do, or intend to do. They talked it over the country, that 
I was this and that and the other, and taking sides with Hays and the republican 

party, and they dropped me in toto, and would have nothing more to do with me. The 

thing has continued along that way heavily, and it has been a heavy drag with that 

hanging over me from that day to this. Well, when I was appointed route agent here, 

I, knowing the feelings that existed in the country, and what had been termed out- 

rages here—I was upon the cars last fall some time the first of November, when a man 

was killed, a colored man, who was running on the Selma and Meridian road as route 
agent. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. I don’t remember his name; I have heard it. 

Question. Was it Frank Diggs? | 

Answer. I really don’t know whether it was or not. I was on the cars when he was 
killed, and the man said to have killed him ran off up the hill. It was late, getting 
pretty heavy dusk, and then, knowing the feelings that existed around generally, and 
that they were so much opposed to that party when I got the appointment, I went to 
two very prominent gentlemen, that is, the firm in Kutaw—— 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q@uestion. What is the name? 

Answer. Morgan & Jolly, lawyers there. 

Question. Prominent democratic lawyers? 

Answer. Yes, sir; men I have known for some time. I lived three years there with 
Mr. Morgan’s uncle. He knew me,and I knew bim. Colonel Jolly was a practicing 
lawyer and partner of Dr. Alexander’s son-in-law, Dr. Herndon, of Mobile. I have al- 
ways looked upon them as high-minded gentlemen, honest, straightforward, upright 
men. I don’t know that they had anything in the world against me. I went to them 
believing that whatever they said to me I could rely upon, and I thought if they per- 
suaded me not to take the position on the railroad, I wouldn’t do it, under the circum- 
stances, and if they advised me to do it, I intended to do it at all hazards. Mr. Jolly 
didn’t advise me at all, but was present, aid Mr. Morgan did. He told me if he was 

‘in my place he would take it and run it; that it mout be a stepping-stone to a better 
position. I was owing a little money at the time, and didn’t have the money to pay 
them, and they had been my lawyers. I never had but precious little to do with law 
in my life, but when I had anything to do I called on this firm, and they had some 
business of mine in hand, so I applied to them.. He told me to do it. From there I 
went over and was qualified, and took the position, and I made,I think, about four 
trips. The first night I went down I was told upon the cars that the people, the citi- 
zens of Livingston, didn’t intend I should run it, by a young man named Long, who 
was a sub-route-agent on the Selma and Meridian road. I asked bis reasons, or cause, 
what was stated to him why I should not run the road, what objection, did the citizens 
of Livingston know more about me than the citizens of Kutaw, who had known me 
and saw me from one to three or four times a week, and they advised me to do it; why 
should the people of Livingston, that didn’t know so much about me, say I should not. 
He said it was stated to him because me and Hays were two of the meanest men in 
the world, and ate with the negroes. Ithought that very strange. After getting to 
Meridian that night I met with an old acquaintance of mine, I have known him for 
fifteen or eighteen years, named Harris,a prominent young lawyer of Livingston. I 
used to live with his aunt when he was nothing but a boy, full-grown, perhaps, but 
nothing but a boy of sixteen or seventeen, but looked like he was fully grown. He is 
a very tall man, and was a tall boy then. SaysI, ‘ Friend Harris, I am proud to meet 
with you,” because he was a Mason, and I claimed to be one; says I, “Friend Harris, 
I am proud to meet with you; I have heard to-night a circumstance that I wish to 
relate to you, and want you, as an honest man, to tell me why such and such things 
are so; why is it the people of Livingston has so much against me?” He says, “I 
don’t know as they have anything against you.” I says, “I am informed to-night that 
they are determined I shall not run this road; why is this?” He said he didn’t know. 
‘Now, ” says he, “I don’t think that is the case,” says he; “but if it is, I have been 
off from home a few days,” says he, “and when I get back home I can find this out, 
and,” says he, “I can let you know,” and says he, *‘if I can put a stop to this thing,. 
which J think I can, I will come down and notify you myself, on the cars.” 

Question. Was hea democrat ? 

Answer. He is a democrat. He run against Hays for Congress. He is a high-minded, 
high-toned gentleman, a man I have always liked exceedingly well. Well, I think, if 
I mistake not, he told me I could correspond with him upon this subject, if I mistake 
not, and I don’t think Iam mistaken; I goes back up and down a trip or two, and one 
night—they paid very little attention to me now—at that precinct, Livingston, the 
postmaster would always come out and ask for bags, exchange bags, &ec., but at other 
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places they didn’t notice me at all. The thing was so uncomfortable, so disagreeable 
in all shapes and forms and measures—I had given no cause, I didn’t know why they 
treated me in this form—that I grew very sick and tired of the business; four days and 
nights being on the road, no place to stop convenient or lay down and sleep, I became 
sick, was exceedingly sick. The last nignt going down past Livingston they stopped 
there; something was ailing the box-car; that was the last night I went down, and 
when we were at Livingston there were some four or six young men apparently come 
up, right in front of the car, which stands beside the platform. When I noticed them I 
thought they were a band of music; that occurred to my mind that they belonged to — 
a band of music. They had on caps or hats, as well as I recollect, and in front some- 
thing like a white paper, I suppose as wide as my two fingers, and may be four or five 
inches long. That attracted my attention, or called it to believe that they belonged to 
a band of music. They remarked, ‘‘ This is a gentleman’s car, I suppose; there are 
two” —— : 

Question. They said that to you ? 

Answer. If they directed their conversation to me, I didn’t know it. The only way 
I knew they were talking to me or at me was they would speak something in regard 
to the messenger. As I was termed mail-route messenger, I understood it. They said, 
“This is the gentleman’s car, I suppose; only two men are allowed to ride in them.” 
One of them said, “I would not be surprised if somebody died in that car to-night,” 
and went on to make remarks that I am unable to repeat. Now I thought, relying 
upon what my friend Harris had told me—because I have always been friendly to him 
and like him, whether he does me or not I don’t know—depending upon what he told 
me, I paid as little attention to them as I possibly could. It was an open box-car; I 
stepped to the other door. I just leaned against it, and they were in front of the door 
behind on the platform. I was noticing what they were doing at this box on the car, 
but particularly paying attention to what they were saying; they would speak of the 
messenger occasionally, and wanted to know whether he was pretty spunky, and. 
would stand to a fellow pretty close. The thing passed off for some time, and he re- 
marked that they thought they would come down that night, speaking to some person, 
I don’t know who, that must have had business in that crowd or that particular lot, it 
might have been to the conductor for what I know; then they remarked they thought 
they would go down Saturday night, and speaking something in regard to me, I could 
not hear it, but the remark was, “I will carry a rope for him.” Previous to this time, 
when I got sick—allow me to correct myself, I am a little too fast—no; it was after 
that I had got sick, and— but I had looked to Mr. Harris, my friend, as I under- 
stood him, as saying I could correspond with him. I wrote to him in regard to this 
matter, and he failed to answer me. Well, I lay sick for several days, and went up to 
Eutaw, to either resign or to take charge of the car again. I goes to Mr. Morgan and 
mentioned it to him. Says he. “I am glad you have mentioned this subject to me.” 
He says, “So far as I am concerned, you could ran the car here forever, or perhaps these 
people.” “But,” says he, “TI have been off from home.” Iam not certain of that ex- 
pression, but was pretty certain he had been off from home. I know he had. He said, 
“J Know you are obnoxious below.” 

Question. Referring to Livingston and Meridian ? | | 

Answer. I presume so. Says he, “I wouldn’t have anything more to do with it. I 
wouldn’t go on it again, not that I ever saw a Ku-Klux in my life,” he says, ‘‘ or know 
one; but,” he says, ‘f you know they killed this man” (that I spoke of a little while ago.) 
“Tf they killed him they might kill you. Your life is as dear to you as anybody else’s, 
and I wouldn’t see you hurt.” “ Now,” he says, ‘if this is worth anything, act upon it ; 
if not, why then pursue your own course.” | 

Question. What course did you take after you recetved that advice from Mr. Morgan? 

Answer. I went round and talked. with two or three gentleman up there’ that used to 
be particular friends of mine, as I think. JI talked with Dr. Webb and Mr. Dunlap, 
and Mr. Dunlap told me that I ought to go around and talk with such men as I could 
approach, and give them my views in regard to this, and Mr. Webb advised me to 
come out in a card, quitting the republican party, and have nothing to do with it. 
I think they wrote three notes before I agreed to it, that is, to sign one. Mr. Dunlap 
told me they were a charitable people, a forgiving people, and they would freely for- 
rive me. | 
. Question. If you would renounce radicalism ? 

Answer. Renounce it; and after I signed this note, this card, Dr. Webb called with me 
over into the office, and we deposited it there for publication, and the next week—it 
was too late that week, perhaps it was the following week, they couldn’t get it in that 
week—the following week they put it in. The editor stated: “We gave a black re- 
cantation of radicalism last week ; this week a white one; but we fear that radicalism 
‘s a disease, and unless the blood is all let out, the disease will remain therein.” 

Question. That was the editorial which accompanied the publication of your card ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, | 
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Question. That radicalism was a disease, and the only cure for it to let the blood 
out? 

Answer. That was the substance. 

Question. Was that a democratic paper that published this ? 

Answer. It is for a fact. From that time up to this I have had nothing to say nor 
do with anybody. 

Question. How did the whites treat you after the publication of your card; did they 
show any more friendship for you? 

Answer. If they have sir, I have not been able to discover it; that turned me down 
_ so completely that I concluded I would have nothing more to do or say with anybody 
on any subject, and the least I know the better off; the least I said about that, so much 
the better. I have no animosity against any manin the world. I don’t want to do 
any man any harm or have any ill-will toward him under any circumstances. 

Guestion. Are you a seeker after office? 

Answer. I never sought any office in my life. 

Question. What is your occupation ? 

Answer. I have always been a farmer. I was farmer and overseer. 

Question. Did you own any land of your own? 

Answer. I owned three hundred and twenty acres of land; that is, a lifetime interest 
in it. 

Question. Do you cultivate it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

(huestion. Do you know a colored man named Ben Lenon ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do. 

Question. Do you know of his coming out in a card and renouncing his affiliation 
with the republican party ? 

Answer. 1 presume that is the card that came out previous to mine, the week before. 

Question. Is it the same card to which this editor referred ? 

Answer. I understand it is such. 

Question. What were the facts of his case, so far as you know ; what do you know of 
the Ku-Klux taking him out of jail to hang him? 

Answer. Well, sir, I don’t know anything about the Ku-Klux taking him out of jail 
and hanging him. I have heard him state frequently, that is, several times, he was 
accused, him and others were accused, of poisoning a woman up there, who “died ; a 
Mys. Cross, I think. In the trial, when they were taken and carried up there, on the 
way they were detained, I think he told me, at Mr. Cross’s a considerable time. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Cross was poisoned ? 

Answer. Mrs.Cross were. They were ee some time at Mr. Cross, the husband, a 
white person. 

Question. And Lemon was arrested ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and before they reached Eutaw, after leaving there, he says he 
met a company of men in disguise: they halted them, and asked whose command. 
The sheriff told them, the sheriff of Greene County; they asked what he had; he said. 
prisoners; they asked what the prisoners were char ged with ; he said murder. 

Question.. What followed ? 

Answer. He said they took a woman, and a man took charge of them and carried 
them off. The man made his escape and got away; the woman, they put a rope 
around her head, as I believe, a cast band, and perhaps wound a stick, as well as I un- 
derstood, in that rope, around her head here, and I don’t know whether she got away 
or what. No, I think they carried her on and put her in jail. I am satisfied they did. 

Question. These disguised men ? | 

Answer. No, sir; the sherifi’s crowd. The other man got away; they put them all in 
jail. That is as far as I know anything concerning that. 

Question. Is that all Ben Lemon told you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in regard to that matter. 

Guestion. What did Lemon tell you the disguised men did after they halted the 
sherifi’s party, and made these inquiries relating to the prisoners 2 

Answer. They took off this man and woman. 

Question. It was the disguised men took off the man and woman? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

(duestion. How numerous were they ? 

Answer. Ithink he said they were ten or twelve. 

Question. Did he tell you they were disguised after the manner of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

Question. Was either the man or woman murdered ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

@uestion. Lemon was taken on then, and pnt in jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. What occurred after he was put in jail; was he ever brought to trial or 
discharged ? : 

Answer. He was fetched for trial, a day appointed for trial, and I was summoned and 
my wife before the court; and the prosecuting party, who was Mr. Morgan, I think, 
came out, and said that he couldn’t find or didn’t find sufficient evidence to make a case 
out of, and dismissed it, and everybody went home. 

Question. That is the only visit he ever received or knew anything about from the 
Ku-Klux, is it? ; 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. What do you know of aman named Clark receiving a Ku-Klux notice to 
leave ? | | 

Answer. Well, now, sir, I heard that he received a notice to leave here in so many 
days; I think I read it; I think he showed it to me. 

Question. You think you read the notice ? 

Answer. I think I did. 

Question. Can you repeat how it read ? 

Answer. No, sir; I cannot repeat how it read now, only I think he was to leave 
against the 15th; I think that was within a few days. 

Question. What year was that? | 

Answer. Eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Question. What was his offense; what had the Ku-Klux against him? 

Answer. Iam unable to say what they had against him; he came from Washington 
down here as a physician. I learned afterward that he was known as a democrat in 
Washington, and had been turned out of the Department simply because he was a 
democrat; but he was recognized down here as a radical or abolitionist. I think he 
was reported as an abolitionist. 

Question. Did he suppose then that he was warned to leave because of his radicalism ? 

Answer. Not of his cause ; he didn’t claim that; but because they accused him of it. 

Question. Did he leave ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he didn’t wait for his books or medicines; he just took it dry so, 
and that without any money whatsoever. 

Question. Have you heard of any other cases of parties receiving Ku-Klux notices ? 
Answer. Not that I can call to memory: yes, I have heard that Smith did, Arthur 
Sinith ; he was superintendent of education. I heard him say he had got one. 

Question. Was he a republican ? | : 

Answer. He was, sir. 

Question. Did he leave or stand his ground? | 

Answer. He stood his ground for a short time until after the day happened that they 
had set for him to leave on; he said he staid to see what happened that day, but not a 
great while longer. 

Question. Were any demonstrations made against him that induced him to leave sud- 
denly ? 

Musick Not that I know of, sir. | 

Question. Did he leave because of his belief that he was in danger if he remained ? 

Answer. I presume he did. I don’t know that to be the fact, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any negroes being whipped ? 

Answer. I have heard of it, sir; I don’t know it personally to be facts; I didn’t see 
them afterward. | 

Question. What cases have you heard of? 

Answer. I have heard of divers. I heard of one down on Major Hay’s land; Choc- 
taw Joe they call bim; he was pretty severely whipped down there some time last 
spring. : 

Os eatioik Have you heard of other instances ? 

Answer. Ihave heard of a great many, sir; but believing that the least a man 
knowed the better it was for him, I read no papers to be harassed and annoyed in 
that way; have not read the papers for some time, and hardly ever pay any attention 
to anything talked to me about negroes being whipped or abused, or anything of the 
kind. I have heard of it being done on Colonel Dew’s place; it used to be his place. 

Question. Do you think a radical or republican would be safe in that part of the 
country in openly advocating his sentiments, and endeavoring to promote the success 
of the republican ticket ? 

Answer. I don’t think he would, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Can you give us more minutely the particulars in regard to the killing of 
Diggs, that route agent? Where was he killed? 

Answer. He was killed near the line of Mississippi. 

Question. At a wood-pile station there? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You were on the cars at the time? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where was this agent at the time he was killed ? 

Answer. He was in his box, I presume, sir. I didn’t see him, but J heard him there. 

Question. He was shot, was he ? | 

Answer. Shot, I think; I understood there was fourteen or sixteen buckshot put into 
his breast. 

Question. Did you understand that the man that shot him was a disguised man ? 

Answer. I saw him as he ran off up the hill; it was too late for me to really see 
whether he was disguised or not ; he looked to me like he was disguised, and they said 
he was. 

Question. Did you see his gun as he ran off? 

Answer. No, sir, he appeared to go stooped. At the time he was running, I had heard | 
the report of the gun, but I didn’t know; I thought some one had fired a gun off on 
the cars. I thought he was trying to catch something on the ground—some one from 
the cars, trying to catch a chicken or something that got lost; he appeared to be grab- 
bing, and running, and catching, and holloing one or two keen holloes after he got off 
from the cars. 

Question. Did you see any others above in the woods, or hear them ? 

Answer. I don’t remember that I did. This was a long train, and I was in front, aud 
I never got up out of the car I was in; directly the report came back that the route 
agent was killed, and there was a good deal of excitement about there. 

Question. Did you see the dead body ? 

Answer. I did not, sir. 

Question. You spoke in your testimony of going to see Messrs. Jolly & Morgan ? 

answer. Yes, sir. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. At this time I will ask when this route agent was murdered ? 
Answer. I think it was on the 1st of November, 1870. 
TSO Have you, ever heard that any one was arrested and punished for his mur- 
der? 
Answer. No, sir, not that I recollect of. 
‘ Question. Have you ever heard that any attempt was made to find out who murdered 
im ? 
Answer. Not that I recollect. | 
Question. Have you ever heard what the cause of his murder was, beyond the fact 
that he was a republican and in the service of the United States? 
Answer. I think, sir, the grand objections were that he was a colored man; that is 
my opinion; not that I can say within myself that I have ever heard any one express 
themselves in that way, but that is the impression I am under. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Did you know a man named Sheffield, who taught school in your place, or 
near there—a colored school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

(Juestion. Was that school broken up or discontinued ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was discontinued. 

Question. For what cause? State what you know about it. 

Answer. The cause of it being discontinued I couldn’t state clearly within my own 
knowledge of the facts, but the previous facts to that I have a pretty good knowledge 
of; the people objected to it, Lobjected to 1t myself, simply because my wife had been 
ostracised in the manner in which she had, nobody visiting her or asking her to visit 
them; and she said folks were down on me, and they would be down on her, because 
he was teaching on the place on which I lived; that they would be down on her, and 
she didn’t want such a thing, and she wouldn’t submit to it, if she could help herself; ; 
and he moved from there to Major Hayes’s, to what is called Hayes’s Mound. I know 
the folks were down on him considerably in the country, for teaching a black school.. 
He was threatened to be slashed several times, that I heard of. 

Question. Are the people in that county opposed to the education of the colored chil-- 
dren ? 

Answer. Some is, I reckon, and others isn’t. I have heard several men say they were: 
not opposed to it. I heard Squire Morgan say he wasn’t opposed ; if we have gotthem 
among us, it is essential to have them educated. I have heard others say it. I know: 
as a general thing men is opposed to a man that will teach them, unless—mark you— 
it is taught by a man that we are acquainted with, and know his principles, and about’ 
what he will instruct them; a man outside of them, that we don’t know how he is go-- 
ing to instruct—I think they are opposed to that, though. | 

*Question. Do you know whether the teacher, Sheffield, had any conversation with 
the county superintendent about his school ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, from his statement, I do. | 
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Question. State that conversation. 

Answer. He told me he didn’t participate in politics; that he had never voted in 
his life; had nothing to do with politics; didn’t meddle with politics; he was too 
young; that he was a native of Virginia, and had been fetched down on this Alabama 
and Chattanooga Railroad to work, and he had been diseontinued ; they failed to pay 
him; he was without clothes, away from home, without home, and destitute. He 
stopped on the place that I lived on, and took shelter with a negro; and the negroes 
advised him to go to teaching school; that got him into the school. I told him repeat- 
edly he had better quit. 

Question. Why ? 

Answer. Because I know the folks were opposed to it. He told me under these cir- 
cumstances, having nothing to do with politics, that he had told the superintendent, 
who was Mr. McCracken— | 

Question. A democratic superintendent ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He asked his opinion; he told him he was of the democratic 
party, and employed by the democratic party, and if he meddled nothing with politics 
that he would not be molested. So he stated to me, and he acted upon it. 

Question. Still he did abandon his school there and move away ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I don’t know positive whether it was because he couldn’t get em- 
ployment longer. Irather think Mr. McCracken told him he had better get board 
with some white man, and he tried to get board with a white man, and he couldn’t do 
it; and he said if he couldn’t do it, he intended to quit. Whether he did quit for that 
cause, or because there was not funds to run him another session, I am unable to say. 

Question. Have you heard of any other school being discontinued in that county, or 
broken up ? 

Answer. I have heard of several, but only from hearsay. 

Question. Have you heard that any school-houses were burned ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of that, too. 


By Mr. Buarr: 

Question. Don’t you know that there is a negro school taught now, and has been all 
along, in Eutaw, with sixty or seventy scholars ? 

Answer. I have heard there were, sir. 

(iuestion. Do you live in Eutaw ? 

Answer. I lived three years in three miles of it, before the war. 

Question. Nobody threatened you when you were on that road ? 

Answer. Nobody threatened me, as I know of, only what I have stated. 

Question. You heard people talking ? 

Answer. I heard them talking a good deal. 

Question. Do you know the men ? | 

Answer. I do not. 7 

Question. Do you know that their conversation was directed to you? : 

Answer. Only, as I stated, when they would call the name of messenger. .I presume 
it was directed to me, from the fact they said the messenger, and they led off by saving 
this is a gentleman’s car, and only_two men are permitted to ride init. That is the 
only reason I have to presume their conversation was directed to me. 

Question. Don’t you think you were unnecessarily sensitive on that occasion ? 

Answer. Ido not. What do you mean by “ unnecessarily ?” 

Question. Unnecessarily alarmed. There was no demonstration made to injure you. 

Answer. No demonstration, but, all things combined together, there was the cause. 
The first night I went down I was informed by a young man I never saw before nor 
heard of, named Long, that he had been told that the people of Livingston, as I told 
Harris, said I should not run. How did the people of Livingsten know I was going 
to run or had any idea of running? He said he didn’t know it. Harris told me he 
didn’t know it. Shouldn’t you draw the conclusion from that that the people of Liv- 
ington—— 

Question. The factis, you had just qualified, and it was not by any means such a circum- 
stance as would become known at once to the people of Livingston. Was not this man 
Long was talking for the purpose of alarming you, and not telling the truth? How 
could he have known the opinions of the people of Livingston? Huw could they 
bave learned you were in that place ? 

Answer. The only way I can account for that, or perceive anything that would lead | 
to that, were that the agents had saw my papers come in. 

Question. Did the agents make it known to all the people of Livingston that your 
papers had come in? 

Answer. I can’t tell about that, but they couldn’t possibly have found it out in any 
other way. The paper caine in, “T, C. Hawkins, route agent,” and that is the only way 
1 c&n account for it. 

Question. How many people of Livingston do you think saw that commission ? 

Answer. I don’t know that any man that ever lived in Livingston saw it, but they 
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must have known it, or they couldn’t have said anything about it. Somebody must 
have known. | 

Question. How do you know they did say anything about it? 

Answer. I only know it through what occurred afterward, and whatI was informed of. 

Question. By Long telling you ? 

Answer. By Long “telling me this, and what occurred afterward. 

Question. Is it not the most reasonable presumption in regard to that matter, that the 
people of Livingston actually knew nothing about it, and that Mr. Long, or ‘whoever 
made the remark, undertook to alarm you about this thing, without having any justi- 
fication whatever for what he said? 

Answer. I tried Mr. Long on that; I tried him somewhat, I think, from the fact that 
I suspected maybe he might do something of that character, as his term was going to 
expire, and he was only a sub-route agent; his term was going to expire as soon as the 
general-route agent returned from a trip somewhere, being sick. I asked him who in-. 
structed him to this effect. He told me that; he told me a name; I think his name is 
T. K. Goodloe. The time I run up and down the route four or five days as mail-route 
messenger, Goodloe was on this car. Goodloe had a provocation at a place over in 
the edge of Mississippi. He asked a negro, which he had met and taken, who was on 
the car, who I am well acquainted with, to come to the door; that is the same night 
we left Livingston; to see where these Ku-Klux were 5 that he thought they were 
numerous out there; and he went on with several remarks regarding this Kn-Klux 
question; that led me to believe they had been accessory, and the statement was given 
by young Long to me, that led me to believe this. I may be mistaken, but I think not. 

ON Don’t you think that Long wanted to frighten you off, so as to retain his 

lace? 
7 Answer. I thought such a thing was possible, but from what occurred with the man 
that he said stated these facts to him, it led me to think he had told it, and I believe 
he did tell it; his conduct proved it. 

Question. Goodloe did not live in Livingston ? 

Answer. No, sir; in Meridian, I think. 

Question. Then he didn’t know what the people of Livingston thought about this 
matter ? 

Answer. He was acquainted intimately, I think, all the way on the road, as far as it 
extended. J think it went only a short distance above Eutaw at the time; but I have 
heard him speak frequently. Now a little circumstance attracted my attention. You 
will recollect a man named Coleman run off from that Selma and Meridian road; and 
this man Geodloe, I have heard him say myself, speaking of these Ku-Klux to me to 
frighten me—I knew his object—said that there was a gentleman came in there one 
night, or a man fixed up, and he was sitting sort o’ in a “doze, and he pulled out, this 
long critter pulled out his pistols and cracked him on the head; and he said, ey 
looked up at him and said, ‘You damned son of a bitch, you had better not crack me 
over the head;’ and I like to have called his name, but I wouldn’t have called it for a 
thousand dollars, and he went back to the other car.” These things impressed me 
that this was so. That is my notion of things, not that I am prejudiced or owe any 
man any ill-will. 

Question. I did not suppose you did. 

Answer. I wouldn’t hurt a hair of any man’s head. I never had a row, fuss, quarrel, 
or dispute with any man in my life, or owe any man any ill-will; and it was a inys- 
tery to me how men took the idea I should not do so and so, and how they found it 
out at a very early day, before I knew it. 

Question. They found it out before you did? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they did. 

Question. Now, is it not your impression that the truth is that they did not know 
anything about it? 

Answer. They must have known. 

Question. May it not have been just one or two of these men with the sub-route 
agent, who were playing upon your fears and apprehensions, when they had an in 
terest to keep you off the road, in order that this man might be retained upon it? 

Answer. These are things that developed themselves frequently to me during my 
short sojourn upon that road. <A gentleman, I don’t remember his name now, told me 
he would like mighty well to be a y route agent upon that road. Mr. Harris introduced 
me to these men at Meridian or Livingston, and told them he knew me for years; that 
J had the appointment, and he would like them to treat me so and so—gentlemanly ; ; 
that. he knew me personally. One of them remarked to me he was proud I was ap- 
pointed. He said divers of men, I think near on to hundreds, had applied for that 
thing, and that led me to.believe, you know, that there was a great deal in this. Mz. 
Harris told me also that there was lots of men that would do these things, and Mr. 
liarris stated to me: “IT will tell you one thing: 1 don’t blame the republican party 
for appointing men that are recommended,” says he. “I know that the democratic 
party would do it, and I don’t blame it. Now,” he says, “there is lots of men will 
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want your position and attack you, and say this and that and the other ;” and he says, 
“T will say this to you: if any man molests you, or says anything to you in regard to 
this matter, do you just say to him, ‘I owe no man any ill-will, and I have the appoint - 
ment of route agent, and I expect to discharge my duty and run this road at all 
hazards; and,” says he, “ I wouldn’t say anything else.” 7 

Question. Then it may have been that all this trouble was made by people who 
wanted the place? 

Answer. I have no doubt but what such a thing was possible. I only state the facts, 
what I know is facts; outside of that I don’t know any thing about. 

Question. You know very well that Long was interested in keeping that place there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He wanted to keep his place there ? 

Answer. He told me it would expire as soon as this man returned. I suppose he 
would like very much to have—— 

Question. Retained it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He was a very clever young man. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question.. I suppose somebody wanted the place of that route agent who was killed ? 
Answer. I expect they did. : 

Question. I suppose you thought you might be served in the same way that he was? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BLAir: 


Question. I will ask about the men you know. You know Long? 

Answer. I never saw him before or since. 

Question. You know he was sub-route agent at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. He was substitute for a young man who was sick at the time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I don’t remember how he came out of the way. 

Question. If you had left the place from any cause he might have been retained 
longer ? 

Answer. He might have got the appointment on the Alabama and Chattanooga road, 
but that was on the Meridian road. 

Question. You think it was likely that he was desirous of retaining the place ? 

Answer. I think most any man would, a young man in particular. 

Question. It is not at all improbable, then, that he conjured up this danger to you in 
ordec that he might retain it? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I think it was not at all doubtful that he heard pretty much what 
he stated. In the first place, how did he know my name? In the second place, Hays 
here—I asked him the questions ‘ What did the people of Livingston have against 
me? Did they know more about me than the citizens of Eutaw ?” Says I, “ The citi- 
zens of Eutaw, the leading party, the popular class of Eutaw, the firm of Morgan & 
Jolly, or Jolly & Morgan, have advised me into this, and if others advise against me, 
I reckon J can get as many advisers for me as against me, and we will butt accounts.” 

Question. Did you ever have any conversation with any of the people of Livingston 
upon this subject ? 

Answer. Never in my life, except Mr. Harris. 

- Question. Mr. Harris was not opposed to your holding the place? 

Answer. Mr. Harris is a gentleman, and, I think, a friend of mine; at least Iam a 
particular friend of his. 

Question. Did not Harris tell you if there was any such sentiment of hostility in the 
people of Livingston toward you he would let you know it? 

Answer. He did. He told me further that he could stop it. 

Question. If there was any such thing? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he ever communicate to you afterward that there was any such feeling? 

Answer. I honestly did believe what he did tell me, and when I wrote to him— 
whether he ever received the letter or not Iam unable to say; I regret that I am not 
able to say, because if I was confident he got that letter (I believe he got it; I acted 
upon it)—but if I had been certain that he got that Jetter I don’t know that I would 
have resigned; but when I didn’t receive an answer, living only twenty miles from 
him—and I had directed straight to him; and when Mr. Morgan advised me and tol 
me he knew I was obnoxious below, which was down the road in that direction— 
these two points together fetched up all other things, and linked pretty well with me, 
and it does now, sir, and so it ever will be. 

Question. You know Mr. Harris very well? 

Answer. I do, for a fact. 

Question. You think he is well disposed toward you ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I say he is a gentleman, and a gentleman constitutes a heap. 
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Question. After he promised you that he would communicate with you if there was 
any danger, do you not believe he kept his word? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and allow me—not to change the phrase in the least—allow me to 
say to you another thing: I went to a gentleman, who lives in my neighborhood, 
year before last, to go into partnership with him. He said, ‘“‘Not so.” His reasons he 
didn’t give. But, sir, the other day he came to me—since I have come outin a card 
saying I never intend to support the republican party again—and says he: “J am truly 
sorry I didn’t go into partnership with you; it would have been $10,000 in my pocket; 
but the democratic party didn’t allow it.”. He made that statement not exceeding 
twenty days ago. ‘ But,” says he, “I yet want you, and you must live with me next 
year.” He made the statement, “I went into the democratic party on good principles, 
and they wouldn’t tolerate it ; but it would have been $10,000 to my advantage.” He 
told me that the other day when he was gloriously drunk, and had just sense enough 
to tel! me what he knew was the fact. So I just putit on the principle that my friend 
Mr. Harris might have treated me in the same way. It is possible. 

Question. What business did you propose to go into ? 

Answer. Farming business. 

Question. To make $10,000 ? 

Answer. That is what he stated. I didn’t go into particulars, and ask why it would 
be $10,000 advantage, but he told me the democratic party would not tolerate it. He 
told me he wanted me next year. It must be because I came out in the little paper 
up here, or he wouldn’t have stated it. He was partionlarly friendly with me the other 
day, and all things apparently right, but before that he was very contrary. 

Question. Do you believe you are able to make $10,000 farming ? 

Answer.«1 couldn’t have done it, but may be he saw a place he could. 


| DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 25, 1871. 
WILLIAM LEE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. In Choctaw County. 

Question. How long have you lived there ? 

Answer. I have been there four years. 

Q@uestion. How far do you live from Desotoville ? 

Answer. Three miles. 

Question. Have you had to leave Choctaw County, or do you live there now ? 

Answer. I left there. 

Question. When did you leave there ? 

Answer. Two weeks this last gone Friday. 

Question. You may proceed and tell the committee what happened to you on Monday, 
two weeks ago, in Choctaw county. » 

Answer. On Monday night sixteen men happened in my house to take my life, when 
I was three miles from home at the time. My wife was at home. 

Question. Did she tell you that they had disguises on ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. . 

Question. Did she tell you that they were armed ? 
— Answer. Yes, sir; all of them had double-barreled guns. | 

Question. What did she say they came there for; what did they tell her? 

Answer. They came there after me, and asked for me the time they got in the door. 

‘Question. Did they look for you? 

Answer. They searched everywhere in the house, and under the house, and in the 
yard, and bushes about the yard, and up the chimney, and every place for me. 

Question. What time of night was it ? | 

Answer. About 11 o’clock. 

Question. Was she in bed ? 

Answer. She and her daughter were all abed. 

Question. Describe the clothes these men had on. 

Answer. They had false faces on and knit caps. — 

Question. What kind of clothes ? 

Answer. She didn’t tell me. 

Question. Did she know any of them ? 

Answer. She didn’t tell me. 

Question. Did they come on horseback or on foot? 

Answer. They were on foot when she saw them. 

Question. What did this band of disguised men do after leaving your house ? 

Answer. They went to another man’s house about a hundred and fifty yards from my 
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house, and inquired for me there, and this man told them I wasn’t there. _They went 
back to my house and told my wife to go there and see if I was there. They went there 
and I wasn’t there, and they took him out and killed him; they shot him twenty-seven 
times, and cut his throat from ear to ear. 

Question. Did you see his body after he was dead ? 

Answer. No, sir ; my wife saw it. I saw the coffin he was in. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. Lem Campbell. 

Question. That was the man killed? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he murdered at his own house ? 

Answer. He was taken off from his house about a hundred yards. 

Question. By the same band that came for you? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. This was two weeks ago last Monday night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
Venn: Do you know what Campbell’s offense was, or what this crowd had against 
him ; 

Answer. When Iwas there on Wednesday, when they were going to his grave, I heard 
both black and white say they knew nothing amiss about him in the world. 

ae: What did this crowd tell your “wife in relation to your staying in that 
county 

Answer. They said if I staid in Choctaw County they would get me; that they had 
-come to settle the country ; it was not settled yet, and they meant to settle it before 
they quit; not to only get me, but to get all that were in there. That is what she 
said they said. 

Question. Have you heard of any other colored men in that county being whipped or 
killed ? 

Answer. I have known of four or five being killed there this year. I know the names. 

Question. Give the name of the first one? 

Answer. The first one was Abe Lyon, to my knowing. 

Question. The committee heard all about him yesterday ; you need not tell his case. 

Answer. The next was Mike Campbell. 

Question. Was that the man you have just spoken of, who was shot ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Give the particulars of his case; tell the committee when Michael Camp- 
bell was killed? 

Answer. I can’t tell you exactly ; I just know he was killed this year, and not long 
ago. 

Question. Did you know Mike Campbell? 

Answer. I knew his name and where he lived. 

Question. How far from you ? 

Answer. About seven miles from me. 

Question. Did you hear whether he was killed by disguised men or not? 

Answer. No, sir; he was killed by the same men. 

Question. In the night? 

Answer. In the night, between midnight and day. 

Question. Shot ? 

Answer. Shot; I saw his wife and talked with her. 

Q@uestion. Did ‘she tell you the particulars ? 

Answer. She told me as near as she could recollect. 

Question. Did they find him at his house ? 

Answer. They found him at his house asleepin bed with his wife; they took him out 
of his house and carried him off two hundred yards by the side of the big road. 

Question. Did his wife know what he was shot for ? 

Answer. No; she didn’t know. 

Question. What were the other two cases ? 

Answer. The next one was Isham. 

Question. What was his other name ? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. A colored man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Was it Isham Ezell? 
Answer. I don’t know his other name. 
By the CuarrMan: | 


Question Did yau know him ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he lived close by me. 
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Question. What time was it? 

Answer. I can’t tell you. 

Question. Was it this year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; not long since in this year. 

Question. How was he killed? 

Answer. The understanding I had was, he was taken out about one hundred yards 
and shot, and his throat cut ; and they shot his wife through one of her legs twice. 

Question. Was this by Ku- Klux ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you understand how large the band of disguised men was that went te 
the house ? 

Answer. Sixteen every time. 

Question. What was the next case ? 

Answer. That is four already, isn’t it ? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I think the next one was named John. 

Question. Did you know him? 

Answer. No, sir; he lived away down between Butler and Bladen, but it is in Choc- 
taw County. 

Question Was he a married man ? 

Answer. Inever understood whether he was or not. 

Question. Was he shot this year too ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was shot this year too. 

Question. Did you understand the particulars ? 

Answer. All of it has been done since March. 

Question. How many men took him ont and shot him ? 

Answer. There was sixteen. 

Question. Was that in the night-time ? 

Answer, All of that was in the night-time, between midnight and day, or about 11 
o’clock. 

Question. Did you understand that in all these cases the men who did these murders 
were disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never could understand that. 

Question. But did you understand that the men who committed those murders were 
covered with those disguises ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all of them had them on. 

Question. Have you heard of any colored people being whipped in Choctaw County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have heard of them being whipped. 

Question. Often, or only a few cases ? 

Answer. Well, about fifteen or twenty. 

Question. Did you understand what they were whipped about ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Qyestion. Are you afraid to go back there to live ? 

Answer. Yes, sit; I can’t go back there. 


By Mr. BucKLEY 


Question. Do you noe where Mike Campbell’s Wife I is ? 

Auswer. Yes, sir; I know the very spot. 

@uestion. Where 9 

Answer. At the old Campbell place, right down where the two creeks come together ; 
Tickabum Creek and Clark Creek come together there. 

QMucstion. Where is Isham’s wife ? 

Answer. J don’t know exactly where she lived; I have been by the place; I could 
go to it. 

Question. She is still in Choctaw ? 
Answer. I think she is in Choctaw, except she moved lately. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Have you heard of any school-houses being burned down there? 
Answer. No, sir; there is very little school goes on about there. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Whose wife was it that was shot ? 

Answer. Isham’s. She had two shots in one leg. She has had to walk on crutches. 
Question. She is living down there now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You say your name is William Lee ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I used to belong to James M. Lee. 
Question. You say these men were invariably sixteen men in this crowd ? 
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Answer, Yes, sir; every time I could learn anything from them they were sixteen. 
Question. Do you know who any of them were ? 
oe No, sir; I never saw them; my wife saw them, and her daughter. I wasn’t 

there. 

Question. Did she say whether she knew any of them or not? 

Answer. She never told me. 

Question. Did you ask her ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I asked her, but she never told me, only to say what she thought, 
but thinking isn’t anything. | 

Question. What did they want to kill you for? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir. 

Question. Did you have any dispute with anybody there ? 

Answer. No dispute, no fuss, no trouble, picked up nothing, attended to no one else; 
no just cause can be brought against me by white or black. 

Question. Where does your old master, Lee, live ? 

Answer. James M. Lee—he lives up on the Selma Railroad, away up. 

Question. Whereabouts ? 

Answer. He lives about twelve miles from Demopolis here on the road. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. In Sumter County ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Have you no idea what the white people came to your house for ? 

Answer. No, sir ; I have no idea what any one of them came there for. 

Question. And these other men, do you know what they killed them for ?. 

Answer. No, sir; I never learned anything that they ever did. 

Question. Anything that it was said they had done ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never could learn anything they said they had done. 

Question. Abe Lyon was pretty well off, was he not? ; 

Answer. He was aright smart man—a good liver and hard-worker, and had right 
smart. 

Question. Had a good trade ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about as good a blacksmith as any one I know. 

Question. Was doing very well? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He worked in a public shop. 

Question. Was it supposed that he had accumulated some little money ? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Question. Was that the impression ? 

Answer. I never learned, sir. 

Question. Was there any idea that he was killed for his money ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you never heard that said by anybody ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard that said by anybody. 

Question. Have you ever talked with his widow, who is here now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I staid very close to her last night. I have been knowing her now 
fer two years—lived near her. 

Question. Did she tell you Abe had a large sum of money at the time? 

Answer. No, siz. | 

Question. Did she tell you they had some $600 there that he had in a box ? 

Answer. No, sit. 

Question. She never told you that ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. She told the committee yesterday that her husband had about that sum of 
money, and they had counted it out between them a day or two previous. Now if that 
was known around there, do you suppose it possible that he might have been killed 
for his money ? | 

Answer. If it was known, no doubt. I know he worked in that public shop, and did 
a great deal of work for Daniel McCall and Mr. Hessey, and they paid him a good deal 
of money. Mr. Hessey paid him a hundred dollars in cash. I heard that the two men 
paid him $300 since Christmas of this year. 

Question. Was not that known around there ? 

" Answer. I don’t know. I suppose no one knew it except the white people; they 
new it. . | 

Question. Did not you know it? 

Agswer. No, sir. That is just what I heard. 

Question. You heard of it at the time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; [heard it. I never heard that was what he was killed for, but I 
heard he had that much money paid to him, 
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Question. Did you not hear that the money was taken ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard anything about the money being taken. 

Question, Did not his wife say it ? 

Answer. I never saw his wife until yesterday evening. 

Question. She stated here that she never could find the money. 

Answer. They went into her OURS and went through everything; I heard that. 

Question. That they searched ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that they rolled over everything, and went in everything. 

Question. Did not that look as if they went there for the purpose of plundering him 
and getting his money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it looks so. 

Question. And inasmuch as there is no other cause assigned for this crime, would not 
you have supposed that that was what it was, if they had hunted for this money and 

ot it? 
Answer. It must have been that way; I don’t see any way. 

Question. Who was this man Ezell, or Isham ; what did he do? 

Answer. I never learned anything ‘he ever done. 

Question. You never heard any complaint against him of any kind? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was he a pretty well-to-do black man ? 

Answer. No, sir; not very well. 

Question: This man John—you knew him ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never knew him; neither his name nor his way of life. I just 
heard of his name—of such a man as that; that is all. 

Question. Do you not think it is likely, inasmuch as they killed Abe Lyon in that way 
and robbed him of his money, that this ‘band, which seems to be composed of the same 
men, or about the same number of men, were doing these things for the purpose of 
robbing the people? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think it is the same men doing it all the time. 

Question. You think it is by the same men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is it not likely, if they robbed Abe Lyon, as there is no motive assigned for 
their attack on these black people, that their object was the same ? 

Answer. No, sir; for they never searched any one else’s house that they killed, as I 
could learn, because, when they killed Lem Campbell, they never went back to his 
house at all no more after they carried him out;, so my wife said. 

Question. Did they search your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but it was for me; that is all the searching they did there. 

Question. Did they take anything out of your house ? 

Answer. No, sir; fhey didn’t take anything at all. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was it generally supposed that the men who killed Abe Lyon were white 
men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I expect they were white men. As far as I could learn, they were 
white men. I think I heard that they believed there was black men with them, as far 
as four. 

Question. Four black men ? 

Answer. But I never could learn any names. 

Question. You say it was the supposition that it was thesame band which committed 
those other murders ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Always the same number—sixteen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How far apart were those murders committed ? 

Answer. In the same settlement. 

Question. In the same month ? 

Answer. No, sir; in three or four months. 

Question. Was anything ever done that these men should commit those murders ? 

Answer. No, sir; not a thing. 

Question. Did the officers ever attempt to make any arrests, or make any stir about 
it, to try to find out who it was? 

” Answer. No, sir; no further. When they said they were going to have a jury or in- 
quest, they never held no jury, because nobody never touched them, except to get 
them together, and write it in a book, and then throw it away like chip's at the door, 
and that was the end of it. They never did anything more than that. They had a 
book to read, and said they were holding inquest over “them, talking to ail of them to 
know, and setting it down ; and after that it was all thrown away. The juries always 
would touch them. I have seen that done, but they never did nothing. 
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DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 25, 1871. 
PEARSON J. GLOVER sworn and examined. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. State to the committee your place of residence and your occupation ? 

Answer. Twelve miles from Demopolis, on the Demopolis and Dayton road, Marengo 
County. Planter. 

Question. Are you a native of the State of Alabama? 

Answer. I was born within three miles of Demopolis. For nine years I was a non- 
resident of the State, in Connecticut and Virginia. 

Question. The committee have subpenaed you, Mr. Glover, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing any information you may have of a visitation, by disguised men, to your plantation, 
and to learn their purposes, and what they accomplished ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think it was in January or February last, I employed a gentle- 
man by the name of Neibling as school trustee of township seventcen, to teach the 
children of the ireedmen of the south end of that township. After his employment 
everything went on pleasantly and agreeably. He did not interfere with the labor 
system anywhere, although there were rumors and reports of his interference with the 
matrimonial relations of some negroes. That I know nothing about, and I believe it 
to be untrue. There was a rumor started by the negroes themselves, sir, as far as I 
have since been able to learn. . 

Question. A rumor of his matrimonial negotiations ? 

Answer. Of his negotiations with matrimonial parties on the female side, sir. In 
other words, he was something on the Don Juan order, as it was said, but that I do not 
believe from what I can understand mysclf. The point is, he came representing him- 
self to be a democrat, believing that political opinion was as free in our country as 
others, and that the negroes had a right, if they were disposed to do so, to act. for 
themselves, but that their trne interests lay with the southern people, provided the 
southern people did nothing inimical to them as arace. I went to Dayton and was 
absent five days attending to business. During my absence there was a party of ten 
men, as Mr. Neibling represents to me, and also Mr. Johnson, who is summoned here 
to-day, came to my house and forced an entrance, and told Mr. Johnson, who was an 
old United States soldier for five years at one time, that their business was not with 
him, but it was with Mr. Neibling. They took My. Neibling out—this I cannot state as 
evidence, for I am not personally cognizant of the matter. It is simply what they nar- 
rated to me when I came back. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Is it information that you deem reliable ? 
Answer. I deem it to be reliable ; that they took him out and whipped him. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Did you understand how severely they whipped him ? 

Answer. Well, sir, there was one party who whipped him very severely; the others 
struck him lightly. He stated that cach of the party struck him fifteen lashes, but 
that none of them hurt him except one man, and that one hurt him very badly. 

Question. You stated the number of men at what? | 

Answer, At ten. One, however, held the horses, and only nine acted—or ecight—while 
they were with him. I have forgotten as to that. As a freebolder I felt the indignity 
of their coming to my house, without permission, and whipping him. I believed that 
I, as a freeholder, had the right to defend it. I believe, perhaps, it is the only right L 
now possess independent of the law or Congress, or anything else. I therefore took it 
as an indignity to myself, and I issued a notice to the people of Marengo County, or 
to these ten men especially, that I was at home, and that I had shipped my family, my 
children, from home, and if they would come they would not run the chance of finding 
them there, and possibly killing my wife by a visit from such fellows, and the fright which 
was consequent upon it; that I would stay at home and keep her away for two months, 
and they were welcome to come back. They threatened to come back in five days, as I 
was informed by Mr. Neibling, if he did not leave. I had found him a good scribe, 
pleasant and gentlemanly in demeanor. I took him there and asked him to post my 
plantation accounts, and he was doing that, and while he was at my honse and thus 
employed this matter occurred. On my return I issued this statement to these ten men, 
addressing it to them personally, saying that I would keep bim at my house; that he 
should not leave the country; and that I would kill any man who came there to molest 
him. 

Question. Did you cause that to be published in the newspaper? 

Answer, I have the original in my pocket now. The publication is on file in the 
Demopolis paper, and also in the Linden paper. Copies went to the Selma paper. The 
editor being an old college mate of mine, published it voluntarily. | 

Question. You say you have the original draught of it here ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. That was modified to a great extent, because, being in a great ‘pas- 
sion at the time I draughted it—for I wrote the original draught, as he was a foreigner ; 
he was a good scribe, but so far as grammar or the little accomplishments of criticism 
were concerned, I thought it best to draught it for him, knowing it contained his sen- 
timents to the letter. Besides that, I took a personal interest in the matter. He signed 
it, indorsing it in full as expressing his sentiments. 

Question. Was your house ever visited again by these men ? 

Answer. He left here. They wrote me a letter stating that if I did not take back 
what I had said in the paper they would give me a visitation of the same kind. 

Question. Who wrote you such a letter? 

Answer. J have no idea. 

Question. How was it signed ? 

Answer. It was signed blank. There was no signature. 

Question. Was there any insignia or device on the letter? 

Answer. As I remember it there was not. It was simply a notice to me to take back 
what I had said in the paper against these ten men, and asserting that they were gen- 
tlemen. They had been in my bed-room and had spit all over it. I referred to that 
fact in the publication. I had made it personal to them, describing them and their 
conduct; that they had taken this step under cover of the so-calléd Ku-Klux excite- 
ment; that it was done so as to steal my mules, and to be an excuse for every style of 
outlawry or anything else of that order. They stated that if I did not take back this 
they would deal with me. Isimply went to Linden, the county-seat, and stuck up a 
notice that they might go to hell, damn them. 

Question. Were these men who visited your house when the teacher was whipped 
said to have been disguised ? 

Answer. Mr. Johnson can give you a description of the style they came in better than 
J. Itis simply a surmise on my part. 

Question. 1 understand you to say your information is of such a character that you 
believe the facts which you state to be true? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Is it your information that these ten men who whipped Mr. Neibling came 
there disguised ? 

Answer. It is. 

Question. Is it your information that the horses were disguised ? 

Answer. No, sir; for the simple reason that I had a personal difficulty with one man 
who rode a roan horse. I went to his house and told him to come out; and I told him 
I thought he was the only man in the neighborhood that had a roan horse. I was so 
informed, but found that I was mistaken. I was informed that Mr. Neibling was put 
behind him when carried into the woods, and I came down there for the especial pur- 
pose of giving hima damned good whipping—that was my remark to him—if he would 
give me a fair show, and not take advantage of his freeholder rights; and if he was 
not satisfied with that, to meet me here as a gentleman. I had reason to regret that, 
because I learned afterward that the man was sick and in bed at the time, and had 
no roan horse. But the hairs on his breeches or pants were from a roan horse. 

Question. On Neibling’s pants? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and therefore I knew it was a roan horse which he had ridden; but 
these things are hearsay. 

Question. What has become of Mr. Neibling? 

Answer. He returned home, at the solicitation of his mother. 

Question. Did he continue teaching his school after this whipping ? 

Answer. He continued until July—this thing happened in April—under my protec- 
tion, and was staying at my house. 

Question. Is it your opinion that he owes his immunity from further punishment to 
the protection you exercised ? 

Answer. I think he owed it to the public sentiment, which thoroughly, on the part of 
all men, reprobated the action of these ten men, and indorsed me in the position I took 
relative to the affair. | 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. There was a good deal of excitement at the time ? 

Answer. No, sir; no particular excitement at the time, that I remember. 

Question. You felt that you had the strong, hearty support of the better sentiment of 
the community in your efforts to protect the man ? 

Answer. This is exactly what I found ; that there is a principle of outlawry, a feeling 
predominant in a certain class in every community in favor of violence and stirring 
up all the elements of strife, knowing that they are the sediment, and that the sedi- 
ment, when disturbed, may come to the top. Under that principle, it is my deliberate 
opinion that these men were persons who represent only a horse, and probably a double- 
barreled shot-gun and a pistol, in this country—men who could pick up and get away 
from here and leave nothing behind them of their own. I found that [ was right, be- 
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causé all the men who were interested in the country, or who had landed interests here, 
which they could not leave behind at short notice, because our matters here are in 
such a state that a man finds great difficulty in selling his land without long delay and 
great trouble in finding a purchaser—a man cannot leave at short notice now ; it is im- 
possible, if he has large interests—I found that the style of men who had a stake in 
the country driven in their own land, thoroughly indorsed me in every respect, shape, 
and form, and I lost no popularity. Ido not know that I lost it even with the other 
class, for this reason, if you want my sentiments: that class of people are never ruled 
by mind or reason, but by brute force alone, and found what I intended to do, and that 
they would encounter danger, and that I had the indorsement of the people, and the 
act of indorsement, because thirty or forty men offered to come to my house and de- 
fend me and mine—the young men of this town, whom I can mention, and give refer- 
ence by name to them. At first I felt bitterly, for I felt that the southern country was 
not the place to live, if that was the course to be pursued in the private rooni of a gen- 
tleman’s house, in his wife’s room. I had no shutters to it at that time. I had bought 
the house only a year or two previous, and had no way of fastening the windows; and 
I had requested Mr. Johnson and Mr. Neibling to stay in my house, instead of staying 
in their own out rooms, to protect it during my absence. Then while I was gone this 
matter transpired. When I came home, I did not have the heart to turn the young 
man out—he was not morethan nineteen years old—and place him at their mercy, and 
I determined to protect him, if necessary, with my life; and I did so. I think now it 
was probably a prudent step on my part. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Have you ever ascertained the names of any of the parties concerned in that 
outrage ? 

Answer. I heard a thousand and one rumors, sir, in this connection, but I have never 
got to the bottom of it yet. The only information I could arrive at accurately was in 
reference to a party who, when I charged him with it, offered any sort of explanation, 
aud denied emphatically that he was at my house; still, [believe he was there. That 
party was killed by a friend of mine at Linden some three or four months ago; and 
this Mr. Burney, who killed him, is a fugitive from justice now. | 

Question. How far is your plantation from Linden? 

Answer. Seven miles and a half. The party I think I have reason to believe was there 
from the letter. It was in his handwriting, I think, and parties have told me that he 
was there. I paid no attention to it. . 

Question. Is that the man who was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; his name was something like Marschalk. 

Question. What occupation did he follow? 

Answer. He was in town here and had something to do on a newspaper; I think he 
was an associate editor of a newspaper at Linden. 

Question. A democratic paper ? 

Answer. Well, sir, it is hard work to tell what he was. 

Question. But I ask you as to the politics of the newspaper ? 

Answer. Democratic at the time this thing happened. Still, at the same time, he was 
in full sympathy with the republican office-holders of the county; he had the public 
printing of the county, as given out by them. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Do you believe these men were white men ? 

Answer. I do, sir. 

Question. You stated that the negroes got out a rumor that Neibling was encroaching 
upon their marital rights ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; they got that out, and they got out the rumor that this thing was 
done on that account. 

Question. The negroes did ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they believe it was done on that account? 

Answer. A great many did, and others did not. Some people thought it was done by 
white men, for what reason, they did not know; but the negroes at the time were opposed 
to this gentleman, except the negroes on my plantation. My negroes had never been 
in discord with myself, for this reason: I never had professed to be anything at all, 
except in favor of a fair administration of the laws and a just construction of them; 
that I believed the true representative element of the country was financial, as well as 
otherwise, in the way of brains; that I was willing to do them justice; that if the 
United States established any law, I was willing to carry it out, and that all I wanted 
them to do was fairly and squarely to carry out their contracts with me and other 
men. I did on one occasion take action against them, and advised against them, for 
this reason: they run a railroad within fitteen miles of the corner of the county, 
and asked the county to appropriate a bundred and fifty thousand dollars to that 
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especial railroad, Parties here were bought up, who advised them to vote for it, and 
they did vote for it, and saddled the county with the tax. 

Question. Who advised them to vote for it ? 

Answer. William Burleigh Jones, the so-called senator of the State of Alabama. 

Question. He was active in getting them to vote for that tax ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, and I advised against it. Again, I advised them not to place the 
court-house at Linden, for the simple reason that it cut off the negro element. I was 
guided by self-interest, to be candid, in choosing between that place and this section 
of the county, representing the wealth or finances of the country, if not representing 
the white population, but it represented a large majority of the population of the 
county, negroes and whites, in the aggregate. There were large streams, dangerous to 
cross, without bridges. These bridges our county commissioners have found it impos- 
sible to construct without a tremendous outlay of money, Iadvised them not to place 
the court-house at Linden, but to leave it here. Mr. Jones went to them and urged 
them to vote for it. It is said that he received a large sum of money. He said himself 
that he had it. He said that right here in Demopolis that he bad got the best of the Lin- 
den party. Now, gentlemen, I am not prejudiced against anyman. [Thavein my employ 
a soldier of the United States Government, whom I have had for four or five years. I 
have every confidence in him, and treat him as a member of my own family, although 
he is but an humble working-man. He fought well, and got his discharge in this 
place. No Northern man can say I have not been friendly to him, if he was honest. 
But there have been some among us who were different. There have been politicians 
amongst us, who, in holding positions, did not abuse them—candor compelled me to 
state the fact—amongst whom was one of your compeers in Congress, Major Pierce, a 
devoted personal friend of mine, as he himself will state. We were opposed in politics 
although it was the distinction of tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee—new departure and tre- 
publicanism. There is a decided distinction following that, though, gentlemen, for 
republicanism goes further ; it indorses certain parties who came amongst us here and 
mixed the elements of discord, whereas we wanted to be loyal. I know that I want to, 
and other people do. I have indorsed this doctrine and proclaimed it publicly, as a 
thousand can verify in this county, that this is the best Government we ever had ; that 
we had committed a mistake in point of expediency; that we ought to receive this 
Government, to act for it, and, if necessary, tight forit; that it was the best Government 
we had; that we could live in peace under it, and could not under any organization o1 
government of our own, for we had tested that matter by a five years’ war; that I 
moved that we take it and receive it in good-faith, living under its laws and executing 
them where they were fair and just, and where they were unjust take legal remedies ; 
nothing else. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

Question. This question of the location of the court-house has been a troublesome 
one for years? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It has been moving backwards and forwards? 

Answer. No, sir ; not before; only since the war. Some fifteen or twenty years ago © 
there was a question about it. That was when I wasa_ boy, and I was absent at the 
time. I believe I was at New Haven at that time at school. The question was then 
agitated between Dayton and Linden; since then it has been between Dayton, and 
Linden, and this place. They had it removed by legislative action to this point; they 
removed it twice. The second action was barely by a second legislative action. The 
third time it was left to the people and decided that it should be carried back to Lin- 
den, and it was carried back to Linden. 


By Mr. Buair: 

Question. You say Jones received money for his vote to carry it back? 

Answer. He so stated. Negroes have informed me that he told them that he had got 
the best of those Linden parties, in a recent riot that occured, which riot I know noth- 
ing at all about, as I always stay away from such things. 

Question. This young man who was teaching school at your place was a democrat ? 

Answer, Yes, sit. I have his statement, under his own signature, to that effect, in 
my overcoat pocket now. He published it or brought here. I carried it to Linden 
myself. 

‘Question. What did they tell him they whipped him for; what was he whipped for? 

Answer. God knows. Thereis a great jealousy amongst the lower classes agaiust 
the negro. They go into the negro-quarters and enveigle the negroes off with these 
blandishments, and I think they thought my taking him there and my keeping him 
wus simply a move to get labor—to influence labor; and whereas they did not inter- | 
fere with my negroes in the slightest, or any other party on my plantation, they 
effected a forcible entrance into my yard and house, and took him out. Ithink it was 
to scare him out of the country. 
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Question. You think the cause of it was jealousy against you for obtaining labor by 
furnishing school facilities for the negroes on, the place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, Ido. There is a bottom dividing the cane-brake section from the 
section below me. I hold that bottom myself—sixteen hundred acres—a long strip, 
three-quarters of a mile wide; on the other sidé is the cane-brake, or Egypt ‘of this 
section of country. The corn and cotton producing sections extend into Dallas and 
part of itinto Greene. Below me is a sandy, thin section, with smaller plantations. 
When I bought this plantation it had been rented for years, and they had drawn away 
a great part of the labor. When I got to working it I drew back @ great part of the 
labor, and I think this matter was personal to me as much as anything else. That is 
my candid opinion about it. Since I have looked into it, I think it was jealousy of that 
description. In every section of the country there is an element of population that is 
jealous of any man that seems to be thrifty or energetic and endeavoring to get ahead 
—a man that succeeds in it. 

Question. As I understand, you sought te accommode yourself to the present condi- 
tion of affairs? 

Answer. I have been as thoroughly reconstructed as any man in the country. 

Question. And you sought, in the best mode you knew of, to obtain and retain the 
labor which was necessary for the cultivation of your place e 

Answer. I did, sir. 

Question. And in doing so, you believe you have offended certain others; probably 
those from whom this labor was taken ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that was the cause of the punishment inflicted upon this young man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was the great cause of it, I think, sir. 

Question. Did it go so far as to exhibit hostility to teaching the negroes ; the mere 
fact of teaching the negroes ? 

Answer. Well, I do not know that it did. I heard some rumors there of some hos- 
tility to the fact of his staying in the house with a negro before I took him in my 
house ; but I did not think he did, because it was ascertained that he did not stay in 
the house with a negro. He simply kept house and employed a negro to do his cook- 
ing. There was no social equality between them at all. He simply used the negro as I 
do—as a servant. The young man’s own statement, under his own signature, is here 
in my pocket. I brought it over with me. I thought probably I was summoned here 
in reference to this matter, and I went up to the office of this newspaper across here ; 
I have forgotten its name now. 

Mr. Buatr. The Exponent. 

The Witness. The Exponent; and procured the original, as it was handed in by Mr. 
Neibling to the gentleman. 

Mr. Buair. If you have that, you may just incorporate it in your testimony. 

The CiaArrMAN. I would like to hear it read. Is it long? 


The WitnEss. No, sir; it was cut down. The original paper was very materially 
cut down, because i¢ was, when I wrote it, very angry. A man who is angry does not 
look much to the elegancies and proprieties of speech i in his publications. I will read 
it: 


“To the citizens of Marengo County : 

“On Sunday night, the 30th of April, about 12 o’clock, I was aroused from my sleep 
by a man in disguise shaking me by the shoulder. On awakening I saw several more 
men in disguise ‘in the room. They commanded me to get up and dress, and I did so. 
After dressing they disarmed me, took me out, put me on a horse, carried me to the 
woods, three-quarters of a mile from the house, and there, after stripping me of my 
clothing, whipped me. There were ten men, and they each struck me fifteen lashes. 
After this they told me to dress, and their leader, I think, led me apart and gave me 
this warning: ‘We will give you five days to leave the country, and if you don’t, it 
will be the worst for you next time.’ I then requested him to return my pistols. He 
answered me and said, ‘Never mind your pistols; but you leave the country in five days.’ 
They then turned their horses around and left me alone in the woods. 

‘Six months ago I came to this county and State. Before that time I was complet- 
ing my course of ‘commercial study or education at Poughkeepsie, New York. There I 
met and became intimate with several’ southern students, who assured me that there 
was no better field for good business ability than the South. Also, during my whole » 
life I was brought up- and rocked in the cradle of democracy by democratic parents, 
and under theit teachin gs finally believed that any man who came South, and by a course 
of honest endeavor, not ‘attempting to foist himself upon a people wholly strangers to him 
or his antecédents as an office-holder, or even as a political adviser, would do well and 
live as safely as in the heart of the West or North. Six months ago, I repeat, I came 
here, got out of money and could get no employment except that of teacher of a free 
colored school. I took that position then as a matter of necessity, and if any man since 
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my arrival can show that I have ever had anything to do with politics except when asked, 
and then to quietly and firmly announce myself democratic, at least in principle— 
for Iam not yet old enough to vote—or if any man can show that I have ever given 
one word of advice to the negroes that would array them against their employers, 
or the southern people politically, then I pledge my word as aman and gentleman 
to leave the country that moment. And whereas, as my conscience wholly acquits me 
of any wrong-doing, I do not intend leaving until such a statement is made and corrob- 
orated, I will stay, if it is for no other reason than to show the right-minded element 
of this country that Iam not a dog, or worthy of a dog’s treatment. Again I will state 
that Iam well aware that the United States Government has passed certain sweeping 
and partisan laws, under which I could make the large majority, composing the inno- 
cent and law-abiding element of this county, suffer along with the few thieves and 
assassins who rove its limits by night, and under cover of its darkness perpetrate acts 
which their cowardly hearts would shrink from in the broad light of day, and in the 
face of their fellow-men. Knowing these facts, and knowing too that such acts, as per- 
petrated by the ten devils referred to, and to their abettors, would embroil a whole 
county innocent of wrong, and,if a statement was sent to Washington, would be a 
sweet morsel to the radicals North, and would be magnified a hundred fold for party 
purposes, and would be one additional argument or pretext to put the heel of military 
power upon an already prostrated people, and to crush out anything like freedom of 
elections; knowing these facts, and also knowing that parties committing these out- 
rages are not true representative people of the Southern States, but are true represent- 
atives of that class of men to be found North, East, West and South, who, amid any 
excitement, political or not, in a community or section, perpetrate acts under cover of 
that excitement or prejudice as a blind to horse-thieving, midnight assassination, and 
all manner of crime—I am well aware that the great mass of the people South, com- 
posing its education, its wealth, its social standing—those who have an interest in the 
prosperity of their State; who have property to be preserved by law and order; who 
have liberties to protect; who have rights to cherish, are the last men on earth, unless 
they are fools, to give sanction to acts of violence of this kind—to such men I here 
state that I do not attribute to the whole county the acts of a few bad men, and that 
I will not take action against the whole county, nor will I encourage any one to seize 
hold of this casual or incidental outrage to blacken a whole community, or misrepre- 
sent a whole State. By this I will state, that I will pursue to the bitter end of the 
law any one of the perpetrators of the shame inflicted on me, or if they give me a man’s 
chance, will drop all law against them, and will settle the matter with them “man to 
man and foot to foot.” Again I will here publicly state that I still firmly believe that 
there is no Ku-Klux organization in this county; but that under cover of its supposed 
existence, afew irresponsible and bad men, reckless of the safety of their fellow-citizens, 
perpetrate their misdeeds, and will in the end raise their hands, unless checked, against 
any man, be he southern or northern, whom they have a grudge toward, or on whom 
they can depredate. 
“WwW. T. NEIBLING.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. I would like, in this connection, to ask you, since you have said that Mr. 
Neibling was a voung man of nineteen, whether that elaborate composition, which 
evinces considerable maturity of thought, and some elegance of expression—certainly 
emanated from Mr. Neibling—whether it was really his composition ? 

Answer. Mr. Neibling, sir, told me his sentiments ; he gave me a rough draught, which I 
have at home. This paper incorporates every word of it, and he signed this. He 
copied it as I dictated the language. I did not write it; I dictated it. I asked him 
at the end of every sentence if that suited him. se 

Question. To whom does the structure of the sentences belong, to him or to you? 

Answer. It belongs to me. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Major Glover, will you give me your view of the origin of these troubles in 
this State and county ? 

Answer. Well, sir, the county of Marengo has been remarkably quiet. Men belonging 
to the United States Army have settled lere and been free from persecution and trouble, 
limiting themselves to a legitimate line of business, even if they styled the political 
field a legitimate line of business; as luug as they confined themselves strictly to poli- 
tics, have never been troubled; and I, for one, am ready to protect any man‘ that 
comes to my house, after the most extravagant republican speech that can be made by 
him within our limits. JI know plenty of other men who will do the same thing; pro- 
viged the man is a gentleman and worthy to come into my house, I would receive him 
on social grounds, outside of politics. 

(Juestion. Has there not been a class of men engaged in politics in this State ‘and 
county who have sought to array one class of people against the other ? : 
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Answer. There is no doubt about that, sir. They have tried to do it in this way. I 
take this position, and I really am getting so Iam fretted at the negroes, and losing 
all kindness of feeling toward them for this reason. All the amendments to the Consti- 
tution, guaranteeing him protection, I have been ready to grant him in good faith. If 
I had an objection to it I should not do anything but enter a legal protest aginst it, 
however it might operate against me. I was willing to do that, and protect the negroes 
in their schools. There is my challenge to the county of Marengo. I have the original 
here that I obtained this morning from the newspaper office, addressed to the ten men 
who came to my house on Sunday night, the 20th of April. 

[At 2 o’clock the committe took a recess of one hour tor dinner. Upon re-assembling 
the examination of Pearson J. Glover was resumed. | 


By Mr. Buarr: 


-. Question. At the close of the session, before we took a recess, you were about reading 
the paper which you published ? ; 

Answer. Yes, sir. After I left here I went around to the Demopolis paper, and dis- 
covered that my communication was cut down. In the Linden paper it was given 
correctly, except the typographical errors. I had a difficulty with Mr. Marschalk, the 
editor of the paper, the day I got him to publish it. I charged him with having led the 
party. He denied it by everything holy and rigbteous. I compelled him to publish 
this card, and in addition to publishing it he gave a criticism on it, which made me 
doubt at the time whether he was there; but, from what I can learn since, he was the 
leader of the party, and the only spokesman of the party. He was a great rowdy, and 
aman of very little respectability—a drunken, rowdy character. He raised one or two 
rows here in Demopolis. Here [exhibiting a paper] is the card as I originally pub- 
lished it in the Marengo Journal, Linden, of the 15th of May, 1871, or as I signed it, 
and sent it in.’ It was published in the Demopolis paper, which was different from the 
Marengo County paper, in which it follows Neibling’s paper in the same column in 
which that appeared. Do you wish it read? 

Mr. Buair. Yes, sir. 

The Witness. I will read the manuscript: 

“To the ten men who came to my house on Sunday night, the 30th of April, and 
perpetrated the above outrage, I have to say, I denounce you as cowards and outlaws, 
and dare you, as such, to repeat vour visit. You came to my house, and, by accident, 
my wife and self were absent. By such ar accident my wife’s life was probably thus 
saved; for had she been at home, in her present feeble state of health, she would have 
died from excitement and fright. For this reason, first and foremost, I will state, that 
if I catch you on my premises hereafter, I will shoot you down, and will consider my- 
self guiltless in doing so. 

“T will again do this, because your coming to my house as you did was an insult to 
me as a southern man and gentleman, inasmuch as it is a charge, by implication, that. 
I would have in my house, and in my employ, one worthy the treatment of a dog, and 
dangerous to the peace and happiness of my neighbors and fellow-citizens. In oppo- 
sition to this, I will state that nearly five months ago, as school trustee of township 
No. 17, employed Mr. Neibling to teach the colored school on my place. As a conse- 
quence, and in my own interest,I closely observed Mr. N., and found that he had 
nothing to do with anybody’s business but his own; that he condemned that system of 
government which places strangers over us as rulers; that he stated even to the 
negroes that the South had enough good men of her own to rule herself; that it was 
to their interest to move in harmony with the people among whom they lived and got 
their bread. | 

‘Again I will state that shortly after [employed him, Mr. Mattingly, then the county 
superintendent of education, sent him two or three hundred republican tickets for him 
to distribute before the contest took place between said Mattingly and Mr. Ellis. Mr. 
M. also wrote him to electioneer for him and to attend the Dayton box the day of the 
election, and hold the same if the officers appointed failed to doso. Mr. Neibling 
declined having anything to do with the matter, as he did not consider that bis duty 
as a teacher called on him to do so, and also stated to Mr. M. that he did not indorse 
the principles of the republican party. The consequence was that the election at 
Dayton went by default, and not a single one of my hands on that day attended the 
election. 

“ Again, as I employed him some two weeks since to post my plantation accounts, 
then believing that I was not encouraging a bad man, Iam not to be scared into the 
opinion now, and therefore will protect him as long as he breaks my bread any eats 
my salt, and will also defend my house and home from forcible entry and illegal assault. 

“P. J. GLOVER.” 


The WiTNEss. Here is the first publication of it, as it was given in the Marengo pa- 
per, wLich was much stronger and more insulting, and in which I denounced them as 
curs and everything else. I published this two days after the thing occurred, and for- 
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got the proprieties that should be used in going into public print, and therefore called 
things by their names. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Which do you prefer should go in your testimony as printed ? 

Answer. I prefer that the one I have read should go in, for this other is hardly a gen- 
tlemanly document. I just state here in the card as published in the newspaper: 

‘‘T again dare you ten men, like a parcel of cowardly hounds, to repeat your visit 
while I am at home and my wife is absent, and I will most especially promise the pup 
who spit on the floor of my wife’s room that I will give him something besides to- 
bacco to chew and spit. I refer to the companion and coadjutor of yours, called by 
you ‘No. 2,’ who, I doubt not, possesses a rotten enough carcass already, but still would 
make a beautiful corpse, when buried in the same winding-sheet in which he was dis- 
guised, with the dirty waters of the ‘ Bogue’ to wash his last resting-place, and sing 
him a fitting requiem.” 

You can judge of the style of it from that. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Will you now give to the committee what, in your judgment, was the ori- 
gin of the bad feeling existing in this community between the freedmen and their 
former owners? 

Answer. Well, sir, when freedom to the negro first took place, there were parties 
came among us here, men without respectability, socially or otherwise, who, by every 
means in their power, tried to get hold of the political management of the negro, and 
to so manage him that it would be to their own personal interest by electing them to 
office and keeping them there. Other men came here preaching republican doctrines; 
they were ardent republicans, and I believe they were honest toward both black and. 
white; they were opposed in political sentiment to the great body of our white popu- 
latiou. They remained here and would have remained here until to-day. For in-. 
stance, I will mention Mr. Burton and other parties, who, finding it was dog eat dog, 
that they were turned upon by their kind, refused to indorse the violent and extreme 
views of the others. For instance, Jones came out into the court-house, as Judge 
O’Connor can certify, and also Major Hays, the present member of Congress, and cursed. 
all parties, Mr. Burton, and every member of the republican party, and told the ne- 
groes to beware of them. They were excited to such an extent that they took sticks 
and drew them over their heads, and drew pistols, and did everything of the kind. 
This excitement was raised to place them in opposition to those men whom I con- 
ceded to be honest, and with whom the people of Marengo County never inter- 
fered at all. These men, owing to the political prejudices and this antagonism which | 
this man Jones raised against them, left this country. They were personal friends of 
mine, although differing from me in politics. Burton is a brother-in-law of Major 
Pierce, who was the custom-house officer afterward in Mobile. They all left heré and 
thus left the field open to Mr. Jones. That was the first part of the excitement. A 
good many have advised the negroes to be quiet, and assured them that Jones was not 
a man to be believed; that these three gentlemen were much more honest and candid, 
-and while they gave them advice upon political subjects, did not excite them against. 
the white people, or against their own interests: Here is this man Durene. I never 
heard of his doing anything at all inimical to the interests of our people here, although 
he is a republican; and I have never heard anything against Judge O’Connor. I: never 
heard anything, either, against Burton, and yet he was the staunchest republican by 
all odds. He was a man, too, of considerable talent, although he had no oratorical 
ability. Bill Jones got that up, and it nearly culminated in arow. Pistols were 
drawn and these men were threatened in that manner. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What year was that ? 
Answer. The year that Hays run for Congress. 


By Mr. BucKLey : 


Question. Was it in 1870 or 1869 ? | 

Answer. I think it was in 1870, sir. That feeling got up the uttermost confusion 
around among them. They left here. Burton himself told me that he left here be- 
cause there was no political sympathy between him and the southern people, but >ut- 
side of that he had several friends. Bill Jones was vilifying him. He said that he 
was tired of the negroes; that they had no gratitude toward him; that a man who 
catered to their passions and prejudices would be more popular with them, and he had 
determined that he would quit. He did leave. That left Mr. Drake here, but he got 
intg trouble in Linden, the nature of which I never thoroughly understood. Before 
that I believed he had tried to discharge his duty, and probably was honest enough. 
From the evidence, I have been forced to believe that he was not honest. That is a 
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amnatter to go before the courts, however; I know nothing about it except from hear- 
say. Then he commenced issuing cards and went around and announced himself as a 
candidate for governor of Alabama. 


By Mr. Buair: 

‘Question. Who did this ? 

Answer. Bill Jones. He went over to the convention. He first started to become 
Congressman against Hays, but he found that he lacked strength, and gave that up, 
and they affiliated—I do not think with real good feeling, but so far as to bury the 
hatchet; they let each other alone. Jones found it was policy in him todo so. Then 
he announced himself as candidate for governor; put his name out in the paper here 
in Demopolis as a candidate ; he tried to arouse the negroes to indorse him. He wrote 
a letter—I think his letter is still in existence—declaring that he did not believe in 
any white man; that these fellows should not hold the offices; that they ought to 
select a negro to every office through the State, except him, as governor; that he would 
a pa is the name of that old Bible character that led them through the Red 
Sea ? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Moses. 

The WITNEss. Yes, I believe it was their Moses; that he would play that character, 
-and lead them through the land of Canaan. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. That was the part assumed by Andrew Johnson. 

Answer. That was what Bill Jones said; Ido not know whether it was a scriptural 
‘quotation, or what; Bill was very fond of scriptural quotations. Mr. Buckley knows 
how itis. The white men were against him, republicans as well as others. He said 
that he (Bill Jones) was their savior, and they must look to him; that he was their 
Moses that led them through the Dead Sea to the land of Canaan, from bondage. He 
said to them that they were cheated and defrauded, right on the court-house steps here. 
I will state what I can verify by Judge O’Connor and James Taylor Jones, his brother ; 
the first to verify my first, and the second to verify the second statement. He said that 
‘they were cheated and defrauded ; that there was no white man who was not diamet- 
rically opposed to them, and wanted to re-enslave them; that they did not get a fair 
compensation as wages; that they only received a quarter of what northern laborers 
would receive for the same work; that they ought to have one-half, the landed proprie- 
‘tor furnishing the land and expenses and paying them all, giving them then one-half 
for their labor. Possibly they can make more at that than we can make otherwise, 
pre vided the negroes work up to the highest standard of physical effort. 

Question. How old was his conversion from the democracy at that time ? 

Answer. During the war he cursed every man who was on furlough. I had a diffi-. 
culty with him at onetime. I staid at home two weeks, and he criticised me for 
staying out of the army in order to keep from fighting the Yankees, whom he was go- 
ing to eat up in one day. He criticised me so I had a difficulty with him, that Mr. 
Gaius Whitfield, one of the most responsible men in the country, knows all about. 

Question. I do not care for details. I only want to learn how recent was his conver- 
sion from democracy at the time he made this speech to the negroes. How long since 
he was in full accord with the democratic party and recognized as one of its leaders ? 

Answer. In 1867 he was in full accord with the democracy. He came into town; a 
movement was started from below for all parties to join the League in order to find 
out what it was. They feared it was incendiary, and parties did join. He stated 
here that he did join it for the purpose of breaking the thing up. He joined it 
in 1868; he declared himself for Seymour and Blair, denouncing General Dustin, 
Judge-O’Connor, and Drake, and every one of the rest of then as the damnedest ras- 
cals that ever lived on God Almighty’s earth. He joined the League to break up the 
league with the devil, as be called it; the league with bell and the loyalty to the devi, 
as he called it. 

Question. Was he trusted as a democrat at that time ? 

Answer. He was trusted. He was elected a senator from this county. 

Question. AS a democrat ? 

Answer. No, sir, a8 a republican. He came back and announced himself then for 
Seymour and Blair, but he could not see it, quite, after the election was over. His eyes 
were open then, and wide open, and he fell back after he had cursed every other re- 
publican, and turned in again, and you never heard such loud-mouthed assertions. 
That went on and he told all these things that I have mentioned, that every effort 
was made to cheat the negroes. There is a catechism of his for the negroes, in which 
he says that every effort is used to bring them back to bondage; that they must be- 
ware of the statements of any white man in reference to anything at all. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question, I would like to have a copy of that catechism. 
Answer. I know three parties whe have it. A negroshowed it tome. A negrotold 
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me that Jones said he had got the advantage of these Linden parties; that while they 
cursed him, he had got the money they paid him for carrying off the court-house for 
them. That was William Mathews, a blacksmith at Dayton, who told me that Jones 
said that he thought he was even with them; that while they were abusing him and 
ee him, he was living on the money they paid him for carrying off the court- 
louse. 

Question. Have you a copy of that edtechism of his? 

Answer. I did not think it was worth keeping. I knew it was an imposition. I 
have tried to do fairly with the negroes, and if they cannot see it, I cannot help it. 
He turned in then and went ahead and tried to raise a discord among the republican 
ranks, in order to get rid of them and make himself king or leader, or, as his father 
expressed it, bell-wether; just as sheep always had a bell-wether to follow, so they 
were to follow his son, Bill Jones, as leader. In arecent speech, which his brother 
told me of, he told them that the authorities had no right here under the law to put 
the negroes in jail; that if they killed or hung a man, or did anything of that kind, 
they simply paid the price of it if they were caught; that no man had aright to put 
ee in jail, and inveighed against the incumbent of the office of probate judge— 

onnor. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you hear any of those speeches yourself? 

Answer. His own brother heard that one. My old family negroes, who had confidence 
in me, asked me was it possible for them to be put back into slavery; they said that 
they understood it was possible, and gave me their authority, emanating from Mr. 
Jones. They asked, in case it could be done, had they not better go to Kansas, and 
had not every negro in this country better leave it; that Mr. Jones said tothem that 
by going to Kansas they could have one hundred and sixty acres of land given to them 
free gratis and no cost, and a mule or horse, and provisions; in other words, they would 
be furnished and found with everything necessary for one year’s time free of cost; that 
they could go there and take possession of these Government lands; and that it was 
their best interest to go, because they stood no fair chance here. Outside of that, it is 
my honest belief, and I will guarantee it with my life, and deposit it if necessary, that 
you can go, if you are a republican, and that gentleman sitting there, if he is—of 
course I know General Blair is not, for 1 know he was the democratic candidate for 
Vice-President—and if you are a republican, I guarantee with my life, and I will 
deposit it in the city of Washington, under that guarantee, and under bond, to the last 
' dollar or dime I am worth, that you may go with me to the so-called city or town of 
Linden, comprising in all about six groceries, two stores, and a court-house, and make 
any speech, republican or what not, that you please, dealing with the main questions 
of the day and the great issues of parties, with perfect safety. I can give you security 
to the amount of a million of dollars at any time. 

Question. Let me interrupt you a moment to refer you to an article which some one 
has cut from an Alabama newspaper and handed to me, as follows: 

‘RAMPANT.—The Tuscaloosa Monitor, in noticmg a bill which has been introduced 
into Gongress to appoint commissioners in the various Southern States to gather up 
evidence relating to the outrages which have been and are being committed, uses the 
following language: | : 

“éSend on your commissioners as soon as you please, and their coffins with them, if 
you desire to have them decently interred.’ ” | 

Answer. My belief is that the sooner the commissioners take up such characters and 
hang them the better it will be for them. I think you will find it the sentiment of the- 
people that they by no means indorse his violence; just as the people of the North, I 
suppose, do not indorse the violence of ‘‘ Brick” Pomeroy. | 

Question. The Tuscaloosa Monitor is a paper of good standing in this State, is it not? 

Answer. Ido not know. I do not know that a single copy is. sent to Linden. 

Question. You have heard of the paper? 

Answer. I have seen a good many copies of it. 

Question. It is a democratic paper ? 

Answer. It is called so. . | 

Question. It purports to speak for the democracy? 

Answer. Did you ever see a man that was sane except upon a special subject? That 
is a case of the kind, and a violent one. I look upon Randolph as a very zealous man 
in the cause of the party, but a damned fool, if you will excuse the expression. 

Question. He is an editor? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was looked upon as such when a boy. He got into more rows 
than any other boy at school. I had the pleasure of whipping him twice myself, and 
bging once whipped by him. I believe that I would have been whipped every time, 
but for accident. He was older than I was. . That is the general opinion of Randolph, 
so much so that his paper is not actively indorsed by subscription. I will venture that 
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you cannot find a single copy of his paper distributed in any post-office of this coun- 
try ; or if there are any copies, there are not over five. 

Question. Why should it be sustained if the sentiments of the editor are not ap- 
proved by the community ? 

Answer. That is the bad part. What [oppose now, and the only opposition that Ihave 
on God’s earth to the General Government is, that they do not discriminate between 
man and man. In your section of the country, because there are a few bad men, they 
punish you, and because there are a few bad men here, they give me hell along with 
them; when the fact is, simply, that you will find bad men in every section. I will 
honestly and truly give bond to the extent of every dollar Iam worth on God’s earth, 
and get security to the amount of a million of dollars in this town, if necessary— 
southern security ; you northern people don’t admit that as good, though—but I will 
give Mobile securities to the amount of a hundred thousand that you can go from 
Linden to Shiloh and make any republican speech you please, and be asked to dinner 
and be treated with the greatest courtesy. 

Question. Do you think that courtesy would be extended by that band that visited 
your house and whipped Neibling so mercilessly ? 

Answer. 1 do; for I know they are cowards and slink from light. I denounced them 
as such, and believe they were cowards. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. You have lived in New England part of your life? 

Answer. I was there two years, at New Haven. | 

Question. Do you not think that while you were there you met quite as many black- 
guards as visited your house that night ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Just as bad men—you frequently encountered bad men there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I had a row there. 

Question. You have not a monopoly of the bad men in this country ? 

Answer. I do not conceive that we have. 


By the CHAIRMAN: | 


Question. Were they allowed, in Connecticut, to organize into bands of disguised 
men and take people out at night, abuse them, and afterward the community never 
take any cognizance of the matter? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Edward C. Preston, of the State of Louisiana, got into a difficulty 
about a party in the city of New York, and was taken out by a set of factory men and 
given the very devil. He was not only whipped, but beaten so you could not tell one 
end of him from the other. It led to a general row, and got all the students out. I 
never heard that any legal action was taken. I havea ecar on my head now from 
- that very affair—a pretty considerable one, too. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. The only point is that an attempt is made to inculpate the whole people of 
the South, becanse a few blackguards have committed these vile acts; I ask you 
whether there are not characters of that kind in New England, and elsewhere, to your 
knowledge; but I suppose it is a matter of history, and 1 do not care to pursue that 
line of examination further. | 

Answer. Mr. Burton has staid at my house day after day ; Major Pierce dined at my 
house. He has since been a member of Congress. He was then agent for the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and was a strong personal friend of mine. Mr. Drake has been to my 
house, and was treated with courtesy. Every republican in this county, except Bill 
Jones, has been to my house, as I believe. I do not object to any man because he is a 
republican ; if I had been North I would have been in the northern army. I opposed 
the separation of the two governments although I was not twenty-one years old at the 
time. I fought against it and spoke against it; but when that ended and the war 
opened I entered the army because I could not remain at home and be branded as a 
coward, and as taking a position against my own section. So I wentinto it and fought 
to the best of my ability, and rose from the ranks to a majority of artillery. After the 
war I surrendered in good faith, and I conceive that I am just as loyal a citizen to the 
United States Government as any man up North or anywhere else, and I will do as 
much to defend the Government as anybody, so far as another separation goes, but not 
so far as fighting foreign powers are concerned, because I do not think that the Gov- 
ernment feels as kindly toward me as I do toward it. This thing is retroactive, or 
rather it acts on all parties; not only those who are violent, but the peaceable men, 
taking advantage by the bugbear raised among the people of the North to a great ex- 
tent by a few violent men; and congressional action has taken hold of it, making such 
and such a thing penal, and it has been made a part of the State law too, while they 
are all insisting on the State executing her own laws. This State is, in fact, strong 
enough to stop all this violence. 
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Question. The question I ask you is in reference to the disturbances which exist. You 
have described the conduct of this man Bill Jones; Task you if you believe it is on 
account of the representations or teachings ofrsuch men, toa great extent, that the 
bitterness or hostility and the disturbances in this country are due, and that by such 
men they are kept up? 

Answer. Ido. That is my honest belief given under oath. 

Question. You have stated to the committee the sort of doctrine he inculcates heré? 

Answer. I do not think there is a single man here outside that will dispute it, and 
we have various members of the republican party here. After he had arrayed the 
white men against the negro, and the negro against the white men, he preached reform. 

Question. What motive do you ascribe to Jones in making this arrangement of all 
the people of his own color? 

Answer. It is simply because the negroes had doubted him very much. He had 
dodged the issue to such an extent by changing from one party to the other, and rid- 
ing the fence politically, that he was doubted by all parties, and various members of 
the republican party told him they could not trust him. The democrats thought that 
he could not be trusted by them, and between the two fires he turned around and out- 
heroded Herod in talking to the negroes, turning in and doing everything in the world 
to gain personal popularity among them. The negrois nota creature of intelligence, but 
passion. You have to arouse his passions in order to convince his reason. He had to | 
appeal to old-time associations; the lash he frequently mentioned, and all styles of 
punishment, and the probability of their being re-enslaved. He does this to aTOUSE 
their passions and carry them as a body with him, because they really have not confi- 
dence in him if they are left alone. 

Question. You believe his whole object is to keep himself prominent before them and 
thus obtain position ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that the method he adopts to do this is to arouse the passions of the 
negro against the white people? 

Answer. It was first his method, but he has gone so far into it that his passions are 
now aroused, and without being a man of real | brain, but a great deal of brute in him, 
he has aroused his own passions to such an extent by what he has said and done that 
possibly he begins to think he is doitig what is right. I do not know but it looks as if 
he did; he is so extreme and violent ; but that was his original object, and bis main 
object at present. 

Question. Were you present at Linden the other day when he got into this diffi- 
culty ? ? 

Answer. I was not, sir; I went directly from my house afterward when the McKin- 
ley row was threatened and advised my negroes to stay at home, telling them that if 
Mr. Jones wanted to make a fight for himself let him do so, but keep out of it. Twas 
absent from home at the time that occurred. The plantation is across the creek; I 
went across to the plantation where this outrage occurred we first took up. Nota ne- 
gro of mine went to McKinley. I advised the negroes of Dayton to do the same une 
and, as you learn, I have considerable influence with the negroes. 

Question. You used your influence to keep them out of this difficulty? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I told them that if he chose to make a difficulty they should let 
him fight hig own battles. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Your card, as also that of Mr. Neibling, which you have put in evidence, 

were published in the Marengo Journal ? 

Answer. That is the first publication, sir. It was modified afterward in the Demop- 
olis paper. 

Quegtion. They were published at Linden on the 13th of May, 18717 

Answer. I believe they were, somewhere about the last of April of first of May. 

Question. Mr. Marschalk was the editor of the paper at that time, was he not ? 2 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It is a democratic paper, pure and anadulterated, is it not? 

Answer. I do not know, sir. It has been called sort 0’ mixed. It is called a demo- 
cratic paper. 

Question. This Marschalk, the editor, is the same man you have reason to believe led 
this gang in the attack on your house ? 

Answer. I have reason to believe so from what Mr. Neibling stated, who knew the 
man, and that he was the leader and spokesman of the party. That is. the only evi- 
dence I have. 

Question. Ele has since been killed in a row? 
»Answer. A hat was left at my house; I had reason to believe that the hat was his. 
He has been killed. 

Question. Mr. Jones, of whom you have sid so much in your testimony, is a native, 

I understand, of Marengo County, Alabama? 
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Answer. Born in Marengo, from all I can learn. © 

Question. Raised as a democrat ? 

Answer. Well, he first came out as a whig, I believe. 

Question. Went into the army? Did he rise to distinction in the confederate army? 

Answer. I heard that in the first fight at Manassas he rose about that high, [three 
feet, illustrating by gesture,] jumped up with his musket, but did not shoot. 

Question. I mean did he attain any rank in the army? 

Answer. No, sir; he served as a private a short time and complained of fistula and 
came home, but he rode up to Tennessee with his fistula. 

Question. I wish to get it fixed definitely inthe record up to what time he acted with 
the democratic party and was trusted by them? 

Answer. I do not think he was ever a distinguished member of that party. If he was 
a member of it he was a very humble member of it. If he made any speeches—I have 
heard he was laughed at considerably in speaking for Bell and Everett prior to the war. 

Question. Did I not understand you to say he advocated the election of Seymour and 
Blair? 

Answer. Shortly before the election came on he came from Montgomery and an- 
nounced himself as a democrat, but his announcement consisted chiefly in cursing 
General Dystin and pointing his finger at him. Dustin would have punished him, but 
I stopped him and told him he would not stand any fair chance in going at him and 
bis uncles and brothers, but if he would go I told him I would see fair play. 

Question. My question is, did he advocate the election of Seymour and Blair? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did he have democratic audiences to listen to him? 

Answer. The effort was to get negroes to listen to him at the time, and a good many 
white persons were present; I suppose a hundred and twenty-five. 

Question. Were his sentiments at that time acceptable to the democratic party ? 

Answer. T heard a great many say they would use him if that was all; but, at the 
same time, they had not a damn bit of confidence in him. 

Question. Was he ever nominated by the democratic party for any office ? 

Answer. No, sir; never in the world; and he could not have gotten one at the hands 
of the democratic party. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY : 

Question. Was he not mayor of Demopolis twice ? 

Answer. I do not know. He was elected here, but by what party I do not know. | 
So far as the democratic party went in this county or State ticket, he never had any- 
thing to do with it. I think he says he was a republican. 

Mr. Brarr. He says in his card: “In 1868 I was unanimously elected by the repub- 
leans as a Grant and Colfax elector for the fourth congressional district. I was 
awfully denounced by the entire democratic sheets of Alabama. Certain circumstances 
turned up which compelled me to withdraw as such elector. As soon as I did so, and 
made afew speeches for Seymour and Blair, the entire democratic press began to heap 
such praise and flattery upon me that I really felt awkward.” 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Do you think that is true, that the democratic press heaped praise and 
flattery on him ? 

Answer. Anybody in the world, when quitting the republican party and joining the 
democracy, will be taken up and rubbed over a little with soft-soap. Is Bippone “they 
wanted to use him, but they had no earthly confidence 1 in him as a man. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY 


Question. Mr. Jones is a man-who has mingled in politics all his life a good deal ? 

Answer. The only chance he had to do anything with politics was since the repub- 
lican party got into power here, and he has not been a leader with them until during 
the last year, since Burton, and Mattingly, and French, and others Jeft here. 

Question. I understood you to say that that class of men appeared to be honest in 
their convictions and their attachment to the republican party, and advocated their 
principles in a proper and respectful way, and never produced any discord ? 

Answer. I never saw anything to the contrary at all, am very free to confess. 

Question. At present, in Marengo County, do you believe that there is any hostility 
bet: ween the races ? 

Answer. Yes, sir;‘I.am sorry to say that I think there is. 

Question. Do you think the antagonism is wide-spread and general? 

— Answer. It is pretty well mixed. A great many negroes want to live in peace and 
hgrmony with the white people, and the white people universally wish the same. 

Question. It is their common interest ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but individual cases are different, and they stir up the worst 
element among the black race. 
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Question. What has been the general conduct of the freedmen, since the war, upon 
the plantations, as laborers ? 

Answer. Until very recently it has been unprecedentedly good, considering the cir- 
cumstances of past slavery and present freedom. There have been oppositions, and 
so on, and laxity of effort in the way of labor, laziness, &c., but nothing of the kind 
to any general extent. 

Question. Notwithstanding all the discouragements, the result has been as good as 
you could have expected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think our State is building up rapidly. 


| DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 25, 1871. 
HENRY T. JOHNSON sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. State your place of residence ? 

Answer. I live with Major Glover. 

Question. What is your occupation ? 

Answer. Farner. 

Question. Were you staying at Major P. J. Glover’s last spring, at the time certain 
disguised men came to his house? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You may go on and staté to the committec the particulars of that visit? 

Answer. It was on Sunday evening ; it was a very rainy night ; I should think about 
1 o’clock the dog was alarmed mightily in the yard; I got up to see what was the 
matter; I didn’t see nothing; I made the dog hush, and went in and went to bed again. 
Shortly after I heard something knocking at the ‘door in the yard. I lit the candle 
and went out the back door to see, and up stepped a man to me and I told him, “‘ Good 
evening.” He said, “Good evening, sir” He asked.me if the school- teacher was at 
home. I let on as though I didn’t hear it, so that Iasked him, “ Sir?’ Iheld the light 
out, and up come somebody with a white ‘sheet over him and false face on him, and then 
this fellow I was talking with asked about the school-teacher. I told him the school- 
teacher was not at home. I told him I loaned him a mule when the sun was two hours 
high, and he was going away, I thought, perhaps, to Macon Station, or over to Mr. 
Quinney’s ; and the two come and talked a little together and bounced into the house, 
and there they found Mr. Neibling lying in Major Glover’s bed asleep. They waked him 
up and ordered him to come out with them, and one of them tapped me on the shoulder 
and asked me why I told him a story, and I told him I didn’t know that was the school- 
teacher they were after. Neibling asked what this was for; there was no answer given. 
They took him, one by each arm, ‘and out they went ; and in about, well, between three- 
quarters of an hour or an hour, Neibling came back. I asked him what they did with 
him. He said they had whipped him good. I looked at him, and the fellow was good 
whipped; it was surely well done. That is all I know about the case. Isawas much 
as nine men. There was two come in first, and the balance come in afterward. 

Question. Were they all disguised ? | 

Answer, Disguised. ‘The first one when I spoke to him had a kind of a vandyke, 
may bea white shawl, across the nose, about the eyes and over the lower pars of the 
face, and the hat was low down on his head. 

Question. Did you know any of them? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not. 

Question. Were all the nine men disguised, you say ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this first fellow was not disguised, only he had what I told you ; 
but the balance of them I saw were disguised. 

Question. Can you describe what kind ‘of disguises they had on? 

Answer. They all had white sheets on their shoulders down, and false faces; seme 
looked to be paper faces, and others I could not say; all had false faces. 

Question. What kind of faces? 

Answer. Old hats, some gray, some black. 

Question. Were their horses disguised ? 

Answer. I didn’t see the horses ; they said the horses were kept on the outside of the 
yard, but I didn’t see them or hear them. 

Question. Was N eibling teaching a colored school at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did Neibling ever tell you what they whipped him for? 

Answer. He says he couldn’t find out. | 

Question. Did you know any of the men? 


Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Has any one of them ever been found out or identified since? 
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Answer. No, sir. We have tried our best to find them out, but couldn’t. 

Question. Did you follow their tracks to ascertain where they came from ?. 

Answer. No, sir; they went out of the vard; I was naked and it was raining ; against — 
I had my breeches and double-barreled shot- -gun they were out of sight, and Neibling 
said they went on their horses as hard as they could after they whipped him. 

Question. How many licks did he say they struck? 

Answer. A hundred and fifty. 

Question. Had he ever received any warning or notice to leave before he was whipped ? 

Answer. Not as I know of. 

Question. He long did he stay after he was whipped? 

Answer. He staid until August. 

Question. He was whipped in April ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the last day of April I believe it was, the 30th, I believe. 

Question. Did you suppose them to be a band of Ku-Klux? 

Answer. I don’t know what they may be sir; they were drunk with whisky. They 
were something; you may call them Ku- Klux: I would call them Ku-Klux. 

Question. Had you heard of Ku-Klux in the country before that ? 

Answer. No, sir; not in this county. 

Question. How lon g have you been living down there ? 

Answer. I have been living there just a year and a half. I had been eae in the 
neighborhood of Demopolis here since the war. 

Question. Are you a native of the South? 

Answer. No, sir; Tam a Norwegian by birth. Iwas in the Yankee army, and I got 
my discharge in this place. I wasin the Yankee army four years and seven months, 
and since that I have stopped around about the country, and twelve miles from this 
place, all but one year, when I was down about twenty-five miles. 

Question. Do you ever attend the elections ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You never vote ? 

Answer. I voted twice since I have been in the country; that was for the court-house 
when it was to be moved away from here to Linden, and voted for it to go to Dayton, 
and then I voted for sheriff a month ago. 

Question. Who did you vote for for sheriff ? 

Answer. Mr. Michael, the sheriff of this place. 

Question. Is he a demecrat ? 

Answer. I think he is; I don’t know really what he is, 

Question. Was Mr. Neibling a moral, good young man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was a fine young man. 

Question. Was he a man of good character ? 

Answer. He was aman of good character as far as I know; he was a well-raised 
boy; he looked to be harmless. 

Question. You knew of no cause of offense this party had against him except his 
teaching a colored school ? 

Answer. I didn’t know of any offense at all. 

Question. Is it your supposition that they whipped him because he was teaching a 
colored school ? 

Answer. Well, I sometimes think that, and other times I think they whipped him, 
may be, prejudiced against the owner of ’the plantation, because he has laborers and 
can get laborers, and prejudice against him ; that was the only revenge they could 

take. That is the most, I think. 

Question. Was N eibling laboring for him ? 

Answer. No, sir; teaching the school; and: teaching the school induced the negroes 
to go and work for Major Glover, and the major had many laborers, and could get them, 
and that school would entice the negroes to come there and live, to get the children to 
school. It was the prejudice, I think. 

Question. Was this a white man, the upper part of whose face you could see? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You had no doubt it was a party of white men ? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell; I think it was white men, but this I saw was a white man. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 

Question. Did you ever hear of any other persons being molested or any freedmen 
down there being whipped by parties at night ? 

Answer. No, sir; not in this county. 

Question. Have you in an adjoining county ? 

Answer. I have not, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of the killing of any persons in that portion of the county 
by yoen in the night? 

Answer. No, sir; Thasnot. I heard there was some men shot at Dr. Smith’s a month 
ago, and they was said to be black men. 
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Question. Did you ever hear of the killing of a colored man down there named West- 
brook ? 
Answer. No, sir; I have not. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You stay pretty close at home ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; except on Major Glover’s business I never go. I have nobody: to 
visit, and don’t visit nobody. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. You say these men were drunk with whisky ? 

Answer. They smelt of whisky. 

Question. Smelt strong of whisky ? 

Answer. ,Yes, sir. _ 

Question. It was your impression that the young man was whipped because Major 
Glover had plenty of hands to work upon his place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; could get plenty of them. 

Question. And because they came there for this school? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it would entice others to go,and also they were more prejudiced 
against him as others wanted to teach school as he had; because he had pretty good 
pay, $75 a month; it may be others wanted the school, and hehad it. They may have 
wanted to scare him away to get the position. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 


Question. Was this school kept on Major Glover’s land, on his plantation? 
Answer. Yes, sir. | 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question: Did the people generally of the county take part with Mr. Glover? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. They were all on his side? 
Answer. Yes, sir; as far as I know. | 
Question. Did you ever hear any expression of condemnation for the active and zeal- 
ous manner in which Mr. Glover took the part of the boy who was whipped ? 
Answer. No, sir; I have not; nobody ever expressed this at all, to me in any way 
about that. , : 
-— Question. Those who you heard express themselves approved of what Mr. Glover did 
in reference to it? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Is it a fact that the people of the county generally approved the stand Mr. 
Glover took about that matter. 
Answer. Yes, sir; as far as I know. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. If you never went abroad, how do you know what the people of the county 
said about it? 
_ Answer. T am not much abroad, only on the place, and I come sometimes once a month 
& ae he sends me. I am generally at home; you find me there Sunday, Monday, 
or any day. : 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. When you do come to town and whenever you see any of the white people, 
this matter being a topic of conversation, this business of the whipping of this boy on 
your plantation being a matter talked about among the people, they always approve 
the course that Mr. Glover took in reference to it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is your understanding ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; that is my understanding. | 

Question. Have you ever heard any white man condemn what he did? 

Answer. No, sir; they dare not do it in my hearing, either. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. How many white people have you heard speak about it? 

Answer. I have heard several speak about it and say Major Glover was right, and 
if he needed assistance they would go and assist him, as many as he wanted; they told 
me So. : 

Qyestion. Have you heard a dozen speak of it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; more than a dozen; if he needed assistance to stay up at the night, 
they would go and help him. 
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By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. I understand there was some intimation that those men meant to execute 
their threat to drive young Neibling out of the county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you were offered assistance by the white people to resist them if 
they came ? | 
— Answer. Yes, sir; certainly. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What made Neibling leave in August ? 

Answer. His school was about t up, and he took sick of the intermittent fever; he was 
sick several times, but he took very sick, and he wanted to go home any way, and he 
theught that he had better go home, and he would be cured easier there than here. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. He was not afraid to stay here ? 
Answer. No ; he wasn’t afraid to stay ; he need not be. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 25, 1871 
JAMES A. R. QUINNEY sworn and examined. 


oo CHAIRMAN. General Blair, having called this witness, will please examine 
im. 


By Mr. Bruatr: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. I live in this county, near Spring Hill. 

Question. Did you hear, Mr. Quinney, anything about the killing of a man named 
Robin Westbrook ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything about it? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. How far did he live from you ? 

Answer. I suppose about fourteen miles. 

Question. As much as that ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. I wanted to know from you where you were the night of that killing ? 

-Answer. The night of that killing—said to be the night of that ‘Elling, I did not see 
the man—I was in Jefferson, in this county. 

Question. How near is that to where he was killed? 

Answer. He was killed in Jefferson, I suppose. | 

Question. You were there the night he was killed. Where were you staying? 

Answer. At John Crudip’s. 

Question. Did you stay there all night ? 

Answer. I did. | 

Question. From sundown ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. I got there a little before sundown, and staid there until after 
breakfast next morning. 

Question. Were Crudip’s sons there ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. Was he out of the house that night ? 

Answer. Crudip ? | 

Question. Yes. 

‘Answer. If he was before between 10 and 11, I never missed him; if he was, it was 
to step out and back again. I sat.up, I recollect, until between 10 and 11 o’clock, 
when we laid down. 

Question. Were his boys both there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; both. 

Question. Did they leave the house that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What time did they leave the house ? 

Answer. I think, sir, it was—well, day was breaking. I staid allnight at Mr. Cru- 
dip’s, and this is why we set up so late. His two sons, their mother was fixing for 
them to go on a visit to Greene County; and we sat up until between 10 and 11 
o’clock, and was fixing for them to start, and then the two boys and myself went to 
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bed in the same room; and, I think, between 3 and 4 o’clock, they got up and 
started. 


Question. Started for Greene County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; for Greene County. 3 

Question. Could Crudip and his son have been absent that night, and engaged in the 
killing of this man, without your knowing it? 

Answer. It is possible that they might, sir; but I do not think it is hardly 
probable. | 

Question. You were in the same room with the boys ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I lay in the same room with them that night. 

Question. You did not miss them during the night? 

Answer. No, sir; not until they got up next morning. I saw them lie down; we all 
lay down about the same time, and next morning when they got up, to start over to 
Greene or Hale—I do not remember exactly which, for they told me overnight they 
were going early next morning—they got up then, in the same room we all lay in. I 
do not think it is hardly probable that they left the room during the night. 

Question. Is one of them named George ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; George. 

Question. The old man was in a different room? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in a different room. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you sleep sound that night? 


Answer. Well, sir, I did not sleep very sound, because it was exceedingly warm, and 
a close room. 


Question. Did you wake during the night ? 

Answer. I did wake up two or three times. 

Question. 'Do you know at what hours you woke? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there any connection between the room where you slept and that 
where Mr. Crudip was ? | 
é rie There was a passage or partition, I think, between where I slept and Mr. 

rudip. 

Question. He could have got up and gone out, and come back again, without 
your knowing anything about it? 

Answer. He could have done so, sir. 

Gestion. You think if either of the boys had got up, you could have heard it ? 

Answer. I do not think they did, because I was awakened frequently during the 
night, and heard the boys, and we were lying allin the same room together. 

Question. Did you see Westbrook’s body that day ? | 

Answer. No, sir; nor would not have known anything in the world about it. I should 
have left next morning without knowing anything about it, but I was sitting out on 
the piazza, and saw a buggy pass, and as it passed if overtook a negro woman, and I 
heard the man in the buggy ask her something, and she says, “ He was killed ;” and he 
says, ‘‘ Who killed him ?” and she says, “‘ Some white men, I reckon.” That is every- 
thing I heard as they passed. When Mr. Crudip came in I says, ‘‘ Did you hear of any 
disturbance in town?” He said, “No.” I said, ‘If I did not misunderstand the negro 
woman, as Mr. Simmons passed here this morning, she said some one was killed, and 
by white persons.” He says, “Let us go up town and see if we can hear anything 
about it.” We went up to the post-office, and Mr. Crudip asked about it. 

Question. What did Mr. Crudip follow for a living? 

Answer. He is a farmer, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 
Question. How far is it from where Mr. Crudip lives to the place where Mr. West- 
brook was killed ? | 


Answer. If Iam correctly informed about where he was killed—I did not see +him; 


but I understood it was on a certain lot that a man there occupied—I suppose it is a 
quarter of a mile. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. It was after 11 o’clock when you went to bed ? 


Answer. No, sir; between 10 and 11; and then we lay there and talked for some 
time after we lay down, until it might have been 11. 


By Mr. Buckiry: 


Question. Did all the family lie down at the same time you did? | 

‘Answer. No, sir; I think not. I think Mrs. Crudip and Miss Crudip, the aunt of the 
boys, were making preparation for the boys to start next morning on this visit. 

Question. When you retired ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; they did not lie down when we did. 
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DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 25, 1872. 
MARY ELIZA WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


~ Question. What was your husband’s name ? 

Answer. Ezekiel Williams, 

Question. Where did your husband live before his death ? 

Answer. At Mrs. Seibel’s, down here in the swamp. 

Question. Down in Sumter County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. State to the committee if your husband was killed. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was he killed ? 

Answer. He was killed just three days before the court. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. It has been nearly two weeks now. Has it been two weeks since court up 
there at Livingston ? 

Question. I do not know. 

Answer. I think it has been two weeks; he was killed. 

Question. Who killed him ? 

Answer. I don’t know the men that killed him ; I know a few of them. 

Question. Where was he at the time he was killed? 

Answer. He was in jail in Livingston. 

Question. Livingston is the county-seat of Sumter County, is it ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was he in jail for ? 

Answer. They said he killed Mr. Collins the time of the fuss out of my house at night. 

Question. Was Mr. Collins a white man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long had your husband been in jail? 

Answer. A little over a year; about two or three months over a year. 

Question. Had he ever had his trial ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did a party come and take him out of ie aaa kill him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did they kill him ? 

Answer. They just tied him and carried him down to a place called Sucarnochee. 

Question. How far was that from the jail? 

Answer. Two or three miles, I think they said, on the railroad, down on the creek; 
he was killed right on the creek, 

Question. How did they kill him? 

Answer. They shot him. 

Question. How many balls were fired into his body ? 

Answer. So many I couldn’t tell; one man said he put fifteen in him. 

Question. How many men were concerned in taking him out-of jail and killing him ? 

Answer. I can’t tell you how many there was; I did hear once, but I forgot. There. 
was seventeen or eighteen. I don’t know. 

Question. Did the men have any disguises on ? 

Answer. Sir ? . 

Question. Did the men have any disguises ; anything over their faces? 

Answer. I wasn’t there when they took him out; he was dead when I heard it; but 
I know several of the men that were there. 

Question. How did youfind out? 

Answer. They went off, like this. evening, and to-morrow evening they came back 
home, when they could tell Zeke was dead ; they were in it; they had said they were 
going to kill him. 

Question. You may state the names of the persons you supposed to have been con- 
cerned in the killing. 

Answer. Mr. Farris Beville, Johnny Faris; there is three more to come yet, but I 
have forgot ; there was one named Billy Hillman; John Myers. 

Question. Any more you can remember ? 

Answer. Jack McCree, Mr. Rafe Grayson. I do not know any more than that. 

Question. Now tell the committee again the reasons why you supposed the persons 
you have just named were concerned in the killing of your husband. 

Answer. Well, they said they were going to have vengeance back. 

Question. Who said that ? 

Answer. Mr. Faris and all them men that were down at my house. 

Question. They said they were going to have vengeance on him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. When did they say that? 

Answer. That was directly after the first Ku-Kluxing there at my house, when this 
man got killed. 

Question. This man had got killed at your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. Mr. Collins; he attended to the railroad. 

Question. How did he happen to get killed ? 

Answer. He was Ku-Kluxing, and they shot him; they came there and shot into the 
house, and I had to run out with my children. 

Question. That was about a year ago? 

Answer. Yes, sir; last year. 

Question. How many men came with him? ; 

. Answer. So many I couldn’t see; it was dark. 

Question. Were there a great many ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Did they shoot into the house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; smack through my smoke-house, and through the dairy, and 
through the log, but it happened the log was seasoned, so they didn’t come in the 
house, and I took my child and ran to the door. I said, cc Gentlemen, don’t shoot. I 
have done nothing; here is my child ;” and one said, “ Don’t shoot the woman ; ; She is 
with the children.” My husband wasn’t in the house. 

Question. Had he any notion that they were coming? 

Answer. He had beard it, but didn’t believe it. 

Question. Had he gone out of the way ? 

Answer. He had gone away to his br rotheraulaw Peter’s. 

Question. Who was it that led these Ku-Klux ? 

Answer. Collins. 

Question. Who killed him ? 

Answer. They didn’t know who killed him? 

Question. Was it supposed that some of their own number killed him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he said he didn’t know who killed him ; just as apt to have been 
the other side as the black people. 

Question. Was any gun fired from your house ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Your husband was not there? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did they suspect your husband of killing this man; was that what he 
was taken up for? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And kept in jail for a year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Moore did. After they took him up from Belmont, Mr. Seibels 
said he could not take him—he was in his cnatgeexcobe on a writ, and he drew a pis- 
tol on him and told him he would shoot him. 

Question. Who drew the pistol? 

Answer. Mr. Moore, the sheriff, and when they got Zeke out two or three miles, as he 
said to me when I first went to see him, “‘ Mr. Moore told me to just ride on like a gen- 
tleman, and he would return me back to Belmont ;” but he never did it. 

Question. He took him to jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was high sheriff. 

Question. Was there any proof that your husband had kiiled that man? 

Answer. No, sir; only what he said. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. They took him out three days before court ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. This month? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. The first part of the month? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. And took him down the railroad? 
Answer. Yes, sir; at a place they call Sucarnochee. 
Question. And there shot him? 
Answer. Yes, sir; shot him all to pieces. 
Question. You saw him after he was shot? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


sale Hava you heard of any other colored people being shot in that part of the 
country 
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Answer. In the time they were Ku-Kluxing they had a fuss down at my house in 
Belmont, and a man was killed between 11—about 9 o’clock, Ithink. He was working 
in the field ; and they couldn’t get anybody that night, and ‘they shot him down in the 
feid, ight on the road. 

Question. When was that ? 

Answer. That was last year, when they were Ku-Kluxing. They buried him in Bel- 
mont. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux kill him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; shot him down in the day-time. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. What was his name ? 
Answer. I didn’t know his name. He had a wife there at Mr. Billy McCree’s. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Any other colored people killed that you know of by Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you heard of any being whipped ? 

Answer. They whipped a few at Livingston; going on to Uivinvatane when they 
broke up here to Belmont, they whipped a few. 

Question. How far did you live from Livingston? 

Answer. I think they say it was eleven miles. 

Question. Are there any colored schools kept down there? 

Answer. There is one at Mr. Travis’s. That is the only one. 

Question. Has that ever been interfered with by the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Question. Has anybody ever been taken up for killing your husband? 

Answer. No, sir; they said they didn’t know who did it. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. Do you know of any people who saw him taken out of jail that night ? ? 

Answer. No, sir. He hollered. Uncle John said he hollered murder. 

Question. John who? 

Answer. He stays in Livingston; he buried him; they didn’t allow but one man to 
bury him—an old black man. 

Question. Did this old black man hear him halloo as they took him out of jail? 

Answer. They all heard him all over the jail. They took him with the first light of 
day ; took him out of the cell. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. How did they get him out of jail? 

Answer. They had the keys. 

Question. Did the jailer give up the keys? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said they were going to kill him, and his wife give them the 
keys. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. What is the jailer’s name? 
Answer. Mr. Moore. And they took his pistols from him. I sent and got his clothes; 
but they said the people took the pistols, and I never got them, nor his knife neither. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did he have pis pistols with him at the time he was taken up to jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was hauling up his cotton to Belmont. 

Question. And they took away his pistols and knife, and you never have seen them 
since ? 

Answer. No, sir. 


By Mr. BLair: 


Question. You say you recognized Faris Beville? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was he disguised that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he came back a little before day, and the people saw them wher 
they came, but they soo make no talk of it. 

Question. What people ? 

Answer. The colored people. 

Question. Saw who? 

nswer. Saw Mr. Faris going from Livingston, and next day, about 10 o'clock, they 

were telling about Zeke being dead. That was Friday and Saturday. The colored 
people saw them as they were going down to Livingston, just about day, after he was 
killed. 
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Question. You did not recognize any of them yourself? | 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t see them, but’ they were missing. That night they were 
missing. They went away this time in the evening; they came home about daylight, 
and Friday they were talking about that Zeke was dead; that they got Zeke out of 
jail and killed him—somebody had—and Saturday they got the straight news of it. 

Question. Do all these men live in Livingston—Faris, Beville, John Faris. Billy 
Hillman, John Myers, Jack McCree, and Rufe Grayson ? 

Answer. Them you have called, Faris, Beville, and Johnny Faris lives on the same 
place I live on, but Rufe Grayson and them live up about Belmont, and Mr. Jack 
McCree. 

Question. They live about Belmont? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and this Billy Hillman and John Myers live this side of Belmont, 
coming toward here. 

Question. Faris, Beville, and John Myers live on the same place you live on? 

Answer, Yew, sit. 

Question. Do you think they were concerned in the murder of your husband ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; for they said they were going to kill him. 

Question. Did you ever hear them say they were going to kill him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they said * directly after the fuss had at my house last year. 

Question. Immediately afer Collins was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and just a little before court was going to set, they said—Johnny 
Faris and Jack McCree, and Beville said—they were going to Livingston to do all they 
could against Zeke. 

” Question. Is that all the evidence you have upon it? | | 

Answer. No, sir; that is not all the evidence, but I heard them say they were going 
to kill him, and I know if they said that they would do more. 

Question. That is all you know about it ; you did not recognize them there that night ? 

Answer. They were missing from home, and they saw them coming in next morning 
before day. 

Question. Who saw them coming in? 

Answer. A man living on the place— Charles. 

Question. A black man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That is a pretty serious case you make against these men, and that is very 
light evidence upon which to arraign men for such a murder ? | 

Answer. Well, they were there that night ; some folks could tell you so because they 
went there. There was fifteen left the place right around the neighborhood where I 
lived, and we were picking cotton, and fifteen went and crossed the ford of the river, 
and only three of them came back, and I know they said the boys all left them at 
Jones’s Bluff. These men went deer-hunting ; went over the river, and when Mr. Be- 
ville and his brother Johnny came back, they said the boys all left them, and they 
staid all night, and the next evening they went on to Livingston, and next morning 
they come in before day, and they could tell by that; with all the talk all the time he 
was in jail. At the time that Mr. Jones spoke in Belmont, ever since they have been 
at him—at the time he spoke they got to fighting, and Zeke jumped up and told him 
he would stand at his back, and two weeks after that they came down to his house 
Ku-Kluxing, and ever since they have been at him, and all the time on they were tell- 
ing him he was the big man; was taking up with Will Jones. He was in jail, and Mr. 
Jones was here, not caring nothing about him; and they told that he would be hung 
and would not go home alive, and so he never came back. 

Question. Did not they mean that he would be hung by the law for killing Collins ? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir, what they meant; but that was what they were telling all 
the time. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did they charge him with killing Collins? 

Answer. Yes, sir; in the time of the fuss had at my house, it was at night, dark, and 
_ they were shooting, and Collins got killed; and next morning he was found at my 
house, and the black people all gathered up, and wouldn’t let them have him for two 
days, and Zeke took the paper in his pocket, and he said he was going to fetch it to 
Mr. Jones. J don’t know whether he got it; his name was on there on that paper, and 
Nathan Jones, and Wash Shackelford, and Aaron Thedford. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Were they colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Quastion. Did Collins have a disguise on when he was shot? | 

Answer. He had on a uniform. 

Question. What kind of a uniform ? | 

Answer. Just a blue suit out and out—a roundabeut; it didn’t have any tail. 
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Question. Was Collins a young man? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he wasn’t married; he was a poor man. » 

Question. What did he follow for a living; what was his business ? 

Answer. The white people in Belmont sent for him to come here and Ku-Klux; the 
whole troop from Livington and Warsaw, and all around there; it looked like, in the 
day-time, it was two or three hundred, or more than that; they staid in Belmont, I 
believe, two days and a night. 

Question. Was he supposed to be a leader of the Ku-Klux ! ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did he follow that business ? 
Answer. He said so; he said he just wanted to kill Zeke, and that would make his 
five hundred men he killed since the surrender ; ; Mr. Collins said that. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Who did he say that to? 

Answer. He was telling the white people, and some of the black ones got hold of it 
and got to talking about it. 

Question. Who did he tell that to? 

Answer. Mr. McCree, and them men standing there in Belmont. 

Question. Did he tell Mr. McCree so ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he can tell you so if he has a mind 0; he said if he killed Zeke 
that night, that would make his five hundred mon. 

Question. Which McCree was that ? 

Answer. Jack McCree. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was Jack McCree one of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. He was down at my house that night with the Ku-Klux, and Beville and 
Farris, and Myers, and a heap more of our neighborhood men; but I did not recognize 
any but them; but they were all there. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY : 


Question. That was the time they shot into your house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they have anything over their faces ? 

Answer. No, sir; no gown at all; just horseback ; they had on their hats. 

Question. You saw their faces ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, I saw their faces. I ran to the door with my child, and said, ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, don’t shoot me, for I have done nothing to be shot.” McCree spoke, and said, 
“TJ tell you not to shoot that woman with her child;” and after the fuss I asked him, 
and he said yes, he did say so; he tried to get them not to go down to my yard, and 
they would do it. 

Question. Mr. McCree told you he said this? 

Answer. Yes, sir; after they declared peace, I asked him if it wasn’t him spoke that 
night; he said, ‘ Yes; ; I tried to get them. boys not to go there, but they would do it.” 
He was there that night, too. 


DeMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 26, 1872. 
MACK TINKER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. I am living in Choctaw County, about six miles south of Desotoville. 

Question. How long have you lived in that county ? 

Answer. I have been living there about fourteen years, and I went up to Sumter 
and went back to my old home again, and I am living there now. - 

Question. Do you know of any colored men in that. county having been whipped or 
killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Tell the committee who have been killed. 

~ Answer. Abe Lyon was the first one I knew that got killed there since I have been 
down there. 

Question. Who else ? 

Answer. The next one was Mike Dunn. 

Question. When was he killed ? 
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Answer. I can’t tell you, gentlemen, the day nor the month, for I never took notice ; 
I took notice then, but it has gone out of my memory. 

Question. Was it this year or last year? 

Answer. This year. 

Question. Did you know him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I knew him very well. 

_ Question. When was he killed; ; in the day-time or night-time ? 

Answer. He was killed in the night-time. 

Question. By whom ? 

Answer. By the Ku-Klux, was what was said. 

Question. Was he a man of family ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did the Ku-Klux visit his house ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they went to his house. 

Question. Were the family abed and asleep at the time ? 

Answer. I don’t know whether his wife was asleep or not, but I know he was lying 
down, from what they said. I was there when they made the inquest. They said he 
was in bed. 

Question. How many Ku-Klux were said to have been there ? 

Answer. From the description, there were between twenty and twenty-five. There 
may have been more, but I heard them say that. 

Question. Did you understand whether they were disguised ? 

Answer. They said that they came in the house. 

Question. Was he killed in this house ? 

Answer. No, sir; they took him out, I reckon, about two hundred yards. 

Question. How did they kill him ? 

Answer. They shot him. 

Question. What was the offense? What did they have against him ? 

Answer. Vll tell you what I heard. They said he talked too much; that he was put- 
ting out some threats of what he would do if the Ku-Klux came to his house after him. 

Question. Has anybody ever been taken up or panned for killing Mike Dunn? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was there a coroner’s inquest held over his dead body ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have mentioned two instances—Abe Lyon and Mike Dunn. Go on and 
state to the committee any other murders you have heard of or know of. 

Answer. The next murder, after Mike Dunn, was Isham Ezell. I knew him, too. 

Question. Was that this year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all these I am telling you of were this year. 

Question. Did you understand he was killed by disguised men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Supposed to be Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the same thing. 

Question. How many were concerned in his killing ? 

Answer. They said there was about fifteen men that they give an account of that 
was there. They said that they saw that many. 

Question. What was he killed for? 

_ Answer. Some said he was killed about a woman he had took down, and some said. 
he had cursed the white people, and all such as that, so I never could get nothing 
straight of that. 1 just tell you that as I heard it. 

Question. ‘What woman had he taken there ? 

Answer. A Woman named Jane Ward. 

Question. A colored woman ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Has an ybody ever heen taken up or punished for killing him ? 

Answer. No, sir; no person at all. 

Question. Go on with the next one. 

Answer. The next one was Lem Campbell. 

Question. Was he killed this year, too ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was killed this year. 

Question. By Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How many were concerned in killing him ? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir; they said there was a great many, but I never heard ex- 
actly how many they thought there was there. 

Question. What was he killed for? What was his offense ? 

Aaswer. Nothing that they could have account of; only the citizens around there 
allowed it must have been a mistake; that the man you had here yesterday was. the 
one. He lived there, I reckon, about fifty or one hundred yards from him. They first 
came up to his house; that is the way his wife gave it in; I heard her. He was lying 
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down, and they called him, and he got up. They said, “Is this you, old man Lem ?” 
He said, ‘Yes, sir.’ They said, “Get up and make a light.” He made a light. They 
said, ‘ Where’s old man William?” He said, “I reckon he is down at his house.” 
The Ku-Klux said, “ Do you know me?” He said, “No,sir.” He says, “Iknow you 
if you don’t know me, and you will know me after now if you were to see me.” He 
told him then, ‘‘ Lay down, old man; nobody is going to hurt you, because, by God, 
you are as good an old soul, as good a citizen as in this country, and nobody has any- 
thing against you.” Then they went down to old man William’s house. 

Question. Iuzekiel Williams ? | 

Answer. I don’t know, sir; it was the same yellow man (William Lee) you had here 
yesterday. They asked his wife where he was at. She said he was at Mr. Gray’s. In 
consequence, they turned around, and the citizens held she must have told him con- 
cerning, in this way, that he had old man William there, harboring him, and that he 
knew where he was. They went back to him, and says, “Old man Lem, you told me 
a God damn lie.” He says, ‘No, I didn’t.” They says, “Yes, you did tell me a God 
damn lie. Now, get up and come out here.” From the evidence, when they carried 
him out, they tried to whip it out of him, like any person would, to see if he wouldn't 
confess to what the woman said, but they couldn’t get it out of him. They cut sap- 
lings down and whipped him powerful all over, and made great whelks as big as your 
finger, trying to make him confess to this, but he wouldn’t confess, and then they 
turned in and killed him. 

Question. How was he killed? 

Answer. He was shat. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. In order to uke him confess to concealing William ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN. 


— Question. Has anything wen done, or anybody been taken up, for the killing of Lem 
Campbell ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What is the next case? 

Answer. Nothing. That’s all I know of the murdering. 

Question. Do you know of any colored people that have been whipped in Choctaw 
County? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know of any one whipped in Choctaw. 

Question. All of these murders have taken place this year? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all have been done in about seven months. 
Question. What has been the effect upon the colored people there. Have these numer- 
ous murders alarmed them ? 2 
Answer. Yes, sir; that’s one thing that got me out of there, loafing about—what I 
call it like; when I am-not at work, I call that loafing about. 

Question. Why did you leave Choctaw County? 

Answer. That’s what I will tell you. After they killed Abe the citizens said they 
would put a stop to it. : 

Question. Abe Lyon? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; but they didn’t put a stop to it; and the next one they killed was 
Mike Dunn; and they said they would put a stop to itthen. We went on that way, 
but we couldn’t imagine what would happen; we couldn’t do nothing, and didn’t know 
what to think. After a while they kept killing these men until they come to Lem 
Campbell. In every case before old Lem Campbell, where a man was killed, they had 
some bill against him; that he talked too much, or had put out some threat; but when 
they came to old man Lem every one said he was as good a citizen as there was in the 
country, colored or white; that he troubled nobody. Then, I concluded to myself, if 
they killed such a man, they will kill me or any other man. That stirred me up in my 
mind, so I thought I would come off awhile and work about, and let it get pacified, 
and then go back and try to get work again. 

Question. Have any other colored people left for the same reason ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a great many of them have left all through, every which way. 

Question. Do the colored people of Choctaw County vote freely, without any fear? - 

Answer. Well, they haven’t been doing it. 

Qucstiun. What are they afraid of? | 7 
Answer, They are afraid of men they are working for raising a fuss with them, an 
turning them off; or maybe men, Ku-Klux, might come and kill them; so they just 

formed the idea that they wouldn’t vote. . 
Question. Do you know that a great many stay away from voting for that reason ? 
Answer. That is what they say they are going todo. They haven’t done it, but they | 

say they are going to doit. Well, in the whole county, and a great many persons, 
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almost every person I know, says they are not going to vote any more. I have said. 
the same thing. I den’t intend to vote any more as long as I live. 
Question. Do the employers of colored people try to prevent them from voting? 
Answer. Well, without they vote the democratic ticket. They say that if they vote 
on the other side itis all right. I voted according to my judgment, and I saw it was 
pretty tight up there, and I just determined not to do neither one. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have you known of any school-houses which have been burned up in Chec- 
taw County ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. I wasn’t living there when they were burned up, so I have nothing 
to say about it; but I know two down there have been burned up. 

Question. You have heard so? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but I was living in Sumter then. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. That was, I think, before Christmas. 

Question. Last year ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you say you were at the inquest ef Mike Dunn ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was right there, and Jooked at him, and that put me out of the 
notion of ever seeing any other man done in that way. ‘That’s one thing that fright- 
ened me. Iam frightened yet about it—just to look at him. I haven’t staid in my 
house in five weeks. It will be six weeks this week, because I have been here all the 
week. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where would you go to? 

Answer. In the woods, and stay about. 

Question. For fear of Ku-Klux? . 

answer. Yes, sir. After they came and killed that man, that was innocent, I thought 
they would kill anybody; if they couldn’t get one they would kill another. I have 
been staying in the woods for five weeks, and 80 I came here to knock about awhile, 
and get my mind pacified to go to work again. 

Question. Have the white people made any earnest effort to stop these outrages upon 
the colored people? 7 

Answer. They say they have, but they told me that before, and it was not more than 
ie weeks before there was a man killed, and that just knocked the belief, or thoughts, 
I had out. er | 

Question. You say you do not know of anybody having been arrested for committing 
these murders? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know a person at all that has been; that’s true. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
Question. Have you heard of men riding in the county in disguise lately? . 
Answer. No, sir; not since the last man they killed. I tell you this is just ruining 
that country, sure, with black people. I don’t reckon there is a colored man in ten miles 
around me who has got any heart to work. I reckon I have as good a crop on hand 
as the general run of darkeys, and I declare I can’t get it. I have no heart to work all 
day, and then think at night I will be killed. | 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did you leave your crop ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; my crop is there, and I have some hands there going on with a 
brother of mine. 

Question. Have you ever received a notice or warning from the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. No, sir; none in the world; nothing about me. 

Question. But you think, if innocent men like Campbell may be killed, you will be 
killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s the way, because they told him, when they came that night, 
that they didn’t have anything against him in the world; that they thought he was 
as good a citizen as there was in the country. 3 

Quaton Is it known who these men are who fide about the country and kill colored 

eople ? . : 
Cage Thats more than I know. Of course, the men down in that part of the 
country must know, but then it is fixed in such a way, that one is not going to tell, and 
this one is not going to tell. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Are they afraid to tell? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Briair: 

Question. Who is the sheriff in that county? | 

Answer. I don’t know, sir, who is sheriff down there. I know Mr. John Christopher, 
at De Sotoville, is justice of the peace. 

Question. Who is the judge of the circuit court there? 

Answer. Judge Smith was. 

Question. Who, Luther Smith? 

Answer. Yes, sir. There wasold man Sam Cook; now, his wife was whipped there. You 
may say she was whipped nearly to death. She lives about six miles the other side of 
me. I had forgotten about her. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What was she whipped for ? 

Answer. She was whipped on account of him. They got after him last year; I reckon 
it was in December, the Ku-Klux did; and so it was reported that they got after hin, 
and he got away from them, and he "moved down there to Mr. Allen’s mill, and they 
supposed they had that grudge against him all the time—that they didn’t get him 
then—the gentlemen that were after him. He moVed off, and so they went down there, 
and Mr. Wadkins missed a watch, and they said the little boy carried it to let old man 
Sam have it, and they got after old man Sam about it, and old man Sam runoff; andso the 
disguised men went there after him about a week after that, and took her out, and 
they whipped her so she laid under the doctoring about two morths. 


By Mr. Brain: 


Question. Who whipped her ? 

Answer. These Ku-Klux. 

Question. Did Mr. Wadkins have anything to do with it? 

Answer. Notas I know of. I never heard his name called for it, but only that the 
Ku-Klux whipped her. 

Question. You say this Isham Ezell was whipped about a woman? 

Answer... Yes, sit. 

Question. What was there about the woman? 

Answer. They said he took a woman, and she was not married. I believe she used to 
be his wife once, and then he quit her and had another woman, and I think she was 
taken up there again. She was living somewhere, and he went and got her and 
brought her there, and some men told him that if he brought her there again they 
would do something to him about it, and I suppose from that it raised a fuss, and he 
cursed them ; and that nighi, when they came after him, they told him to open the 
door, and he ‘told them he wouldn’t. They were cursing mighty powerful. They says, 
be Open the door, Isham.” He says,.“I won’t.” They says, ‘‘God damn you, open the 
door,” and he cursed them. ‘They had an ax that he had been splitting light-wood 
with, and they split the door open with it, and after they bursted the door, one of them 
poked a gun right through the crack of the door, and shot him right through his left 

cheek to his right, and another shot him through the breast. 

Question. Who were the men that threatened him ? 

Answer. That we never have known. They that do know are not going to tell. 

Question. Who told you that men had threatened him ? 

Answer. Which, sir ? 

Question. Who told you that these men had threatened Isham? 

Answer. I heard his wife say so. 

Question. His wife or this woman? 

Answer. No, sir; his wife. She lives right deen there at the Cole place, without she 
has moved from there since two weeks ago. 

Question. You say that you think. it. probable they killed old Lem by mistake for 
some other man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s what they have got it reported over there. 

Question. Who did they take him for? | 

Answer. They were after this old man William, and they talixed like old man Wil- 
liam’s wife must bave told some kind of a tale on old man Lem; that William must: 
have had some hover there somewhere, or something the matter that they killed him. 
That’s what they all think there, white and black. 

Question. Did William’s wife tell the same story ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Her name is Dindy. 

Question. Do you know William Lee, who was here yesterday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the same one. 

Question. It was bis wife ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. What did they want with this William Lee ? 

Answer. From all I have heard—the black ones and some white ones report—they say 
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he had been stealing. Idon’t know whether they proved it on him or not, but that 
was the report they had. 

Question. They had him in court ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They did not arrest him ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They just charged him with stealing ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

e euestion, It seems they went to arrest this man Lee, and they mistook old Isham for 
im? 

Answer. No, sir; they took old man Lem for him. 

Question. Where is this woman, Jane Ward ? 

Answer. I don’t know where she is living now. She is living somewhere down in 
Sumter now. 

Question. Does nobody know who these men are ? 

Answer. No, sir; not as I know of. 

Pe tle Are they supposed to be the same band of men who perpetrate all tikes 
things 

Aancee Yes, sir. They all came down from toward Meridian. Every time they 
— come, they alw ays come down. 

Question. About how many of them were there ? 

Answer. I have heagd there was twenty-five, and I have heard that there was more 
than that, but I have heard the man say he had counted them, and there was about 
tw enty-five. 

Question. William Lee says the band consisted of sixteen, and invariably the same 
number. 

Answer. Yes, sir. Well, I don’t know how many men came down after they came 
in there. | 

Question. Abe Lyon’s wife says there was about a hundred. 

Answer. That’s what I heard a heap of them say, and a heap said there was not that 
many; and I heard some of them say there Was about seventy-five when they killed 
Mike, and I heard some say there was about forty, and some said twenty-five, and so 
I don’t know how totake them. But Mike’s mother said, I think, twenty-five or thirty ; ick 
don’t know exactly which, because shé said after they killed him she laid out by him 
all night after the men went away. She laid out there, and built up a little fire. The 
fire was there when I went there the next morning. 

Question. Was that Mike Dunn’s wife ? 

Answer. No, sir; Mike Dunn’s mother. She was standing tight out there when they 
killed him. When they brought him out of the house—she could tell it all secighi 
they took him out of the house, and one man says, “ Let’s whip him, and turn him 
loose.” The other said, ‘No, God damn him; I would rather shoot his damn brains 
out,” and they just took him down by the big road about two hundred yards, or near 
that, and laid him down, and then she said they would all turn their backs, and the 
captain said, stand off, and he would tell them to wheel, and when they whevled they 
would shoot him. Well, one-half didn’t bit him ; they just turned and shot. When 
they got done shooting, one said, “Hold up your damned head, and let me cut 
your damned throat.” She was standing off, looking at him. 

Question. Who heard that? 

Answer. Mike Dunn’s mother. 

Question. Where did she live? 

Answer. They lived on the widow Campbell’s place, between Tompkinsville and the 
cross-road. 

Question. How far is that from Livingston ? 

Answer. Just about thirty miles, I reckon. 

Question. This side or the other? 

Answer. It is on the other side, in Choctaw. Mrs. Campbell’s place is more south of 
Livingston than anything else. 

Question. Where did you live? 

Answer. I lived in Choctaw. I live at Mr. Charles McCall’s. 

Question. You lived at his place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; at a place they call the Sleigh place, Nathan Sleigh’s place. 

Question: How far is that from Liv ingston ? 

Answer. About thirty-five miles, Ireckon. It’s about twelve miles from Butler. 


By the Cua1RMAN: 


Question. Do you know of many colored people in Choctaw County who, like your- 
selffeel unsafe in staying in their houses after night, and, like you, have ‘laid out in 
the woods? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you say you know a good many who did like you? 
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_ Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Is there a general feeling of insecurity among colored people there? 
Answer. Yes, sir; it is that and nothing else. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 26, 1871. 
JACOB MICHAEL, Jr., sworn and examined. 


By. the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What office do you hold in Marengo County ? 

Answer. Sheriff, sir. 

Question. How long have you been. sheriff ? 

Answer. Nearly three years, sir. 

Question. Are there certain colored men at this time in the jail of this county on a 
charge of assaulting Dr. Seth D. Smith, of Jefferson, with intent to kill him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the number of men in jail? 

Answer. Six, sir; there were seven altogether ; one made his escape. 

Question. How long have they been in jail ? 

Answer. They have been in jail about three months, sir—two or three months. 

Question. Has any indictment ever been preferred against them ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Against all? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. When is their trial to come off? 

Answer. It is to come off, I suppose to-morrow; I think it is to-morrow; to-day is set 
for some special case; it was to come off to-morrow. I have the witnesses subpcenaed 
there. 

Question. You may state to the committee what information you have of any whipping 
inflicted upon the men now in jail, or upon other colored people, with a view of induc- 
ing them to disclose the names of the persons concerned in that assault upon Dr. 
Smith. 

Answer. Well, sir, all that I know about it is what I heard the prisoner himself 
say—the one that escaped—that he had been whipped. 

Question. What was his name ? 

Answer. His name was Lewis something ; I have forgotten the name; I have not the 
book here now; he told me he had been whipped; I saw his back; he was brought to 
me on Sunday night or morning, about 4 o’clock. Monday I went to my jail to inspect 
the prisoners, and told him I had heard he had been whipped, and wanted to see his 
back. I called a gentleman with me as a witness to see if that had been done; I had 
heard of it. He took off his shirt, and there were the stripes on his backs He did not 
say who whipped him; he did not call any name. I asked him, but he would not say. 

Question. When did he say he was whipped ? 

Answer. He was whipped; I do not remember; it was the night he was arrested; a 
Friday night; he was arrested by some constables, who had been deputized down 
there. 

Question. How many were concerned in the whipping ? 

Answer. He did not say. 

Question. What did he say was the object of the whipping—to make him confess ? 

Answer, He did not tell me anything about it at all. I did not ask him any questions, 
except to try to find out who they were. 

Question. Were any of the other men who were committed whipped? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Not one. 

Answer. Yes, sir; one of them complained that he had been struck over the head 
with a pistol by some of the crowd during the night. | 

Question. ee ni oe he was arrested ? 

Answer. Yes, s 

Question. They. were all arrested in the night, you understood ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. At their houses ? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir, I presume so. 

Question, Did you see the wound on his head ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he showed meit. I stood at the door, and he showed me that he 
had been struck on the head with a pistol. 

‘Question. Did he explain the circumstances ? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not say who struck him, but they said he was not walking up, 
or was attempting to get away, and they struck him to make him keep up; he said 
that was what they said they struck him for. 
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Question. Did Lewis tell you that he was induced by this whipping to distlose the 
names of persons ? 

Answer. He said whipping would make most any man tell or acknowledge anything. 

Question. Did he say what he had acknowledged ? 

Answer. He did not say anything about it; he just remaked, any man, when he has 
been whipped, will acknowledge almost anything: 

Question. Did he seem afraid to give the names of persons who had whipped him ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not ask him particularly; I do not suppose a dozen words 
were exchanged between us. Mr. Taliaferro here, the editor, was standing at the door ; 
I called him in. 

Question. The editor of the paper ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; D. M. Taliaterro. 

Question. This was at Linden ? 

Answer. No, sir, Demopolis; they were confined here. 

Question. Are they here at present? 

Answer. No, sir; they are at Linden; I carried them down Monday morning. 

Question. They had been kept here until last Monday 2 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Court sits there, and you took them down there for trial? 

Answer. Yes, Sit. 

Question. You have no knowledge or information of how many were concerned in the 
whipping of this Lewis? 

Answer. Mr. Williain Giles, my deputy, went there Saturday, and they were turned 
a to him, and he then protected them ; they were not mistreated after he took charge 
of them. 

Question. Before that, you say they were in charge of whom ? 

Answer. Of special constables. 

Question. And a posse also ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How large a posse ? 

Answer. I really do not know; I suppose eight or ten in number; Ido not know 
positively how many there were. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Mr. Michael, was this whipping done in the presence of Mr. Giles ? 

Answer. No, sir; that is his statement; I asked him. | 

Question. Did you ever hear that he made the remark that they had done ere 
and plead that they should desist from whipping; that Giles said, “You have done 
enough,” and asked them to cease whipping ? 

Answer. No, sir; Ido not think so. Iasked him if he was there when they were 
whipping them. He told me he was not. I told him I would hold him responsible if 
those persons were mistreated in his custody. He told me positively that the negroes 
were never struck a lick when they were in his custody; he told me they were not; 
that after he took charge of them he protected them. 

Question. Then the maltreatment was all while they were in the custody of these 
special constables ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the posse. 

Question. Do you know anything of the circumstances of the killing of Robin West- 
brook 3 ? 

Answer, I do not, only what Theard. His brother, after he was killed, came to me 
and told me he had been killed. I tried to get some information; I sent for Robin 
Westbrook’s wife, or widow; I understood she had known who they were, but she 
would not come at all. I afterward found her reason; that she had gone before a jus- 
tice of the peace in Jefferson, and sworn before three or four gentlemen and a justice 
of the peace that she did not know a single name. The justice of the peace wanted 
to investigate the matter, and she said she did not know, and could not swear posi- 
tively who they were, and I came back. I understood she said she was afraid to tell 
that justice of the peace who they were at that time. I sent her word by her brother- 
in-law—her husband’s brother—to meet me here at my office at 8 o’clock one night. 
She did not come; I sent her several messages; she never would come. 1 wanted to 
find out, and told her if she could find out, to make an affidavit, and I would arrest 
every one of them, and bring them before the civil courts. 

Question. You never were ‘able to find any of the perpetrators of that outrage? 

Answer. No, sir; I did all that was my duty. I did not want to make an arrest with- 
éut a warrant; I wanted to break up everything of that kind. I wanted a quiet 
county. My time will soon be out, and 1 wanted to keep everything straight, 

Question. Are you acquainted with the facts in regard to the maltreatment of Mr. 
Neibling? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; from statements only. 

Question. Were you ever able to find any of the perpetrators of that outrage? 

Answer. No, sir; I never have been able to. 

Question. No arrests have been made? 

Answer. No, sir. I went the second day with Mr. Adler out to Mr. Glover’s ; he went. 
on some other business; I went to see about this affair. Mr. Neibling stated himself 
that he did not know any of them, but he thought he recognized one man, but after- 
ward said was mistaken ; he said he was mistaken in the man. 

Question. So you have not been able to bring any of them to justice? 

Answer. No, sir; we found a hat there, but we could not make the name out—myself 
and Major Glover ‘and several others. I even went as far as to go there at night, and 
stay two or three nights, to see if I could find any of them and arrest them. 

Question. Did you expect them to return? 

Answer. Neibling, I suppose, did, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Has there been a considerable decrease of your colored population since the 
war in this county ? 

Answer. I really do not know. 

Question. I notice, according to the census, that there has been a decrease in your 
population since 1860, of a little upward of 6,000 people. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That at this time you have 6,090 whites and 20,058 colored people in the 
county of Marengo, according to the census of 18705; and that there has been a decrease 
in the population of your county, from 1860 to 1870, of a little upward of 6,000 people, 
principally colored. 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you able to assign the cause of that ? 

Answer. No, sir; only they die very rapidly. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have not two or three townships been taken off of your county, to form a 
part of Hale? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a portion—just about two miles from here—a portion was taken 
off. A good many freedmen were there. 

Question. Hale is a new county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that accounts for a portion of the decrease in the colored popula- 
tion. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Would that be sufficient, in your estimation, to account for the decrease of 
6,000 people ? 

Answer. I really do not know; they have been dying very rapidly, though, with sick- 
nesses. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. You say this negro, Lewis, told you he had been whipped, to induce a con- 
tession ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You did not ask him who whipped him? 

Answer. No, sir; he did not tell me who whipped him at all; he did not know, I sup- 
pose ; but he told Mr. HL. A. Monnier, the jailer. I wanted to get out a warrant for those 
parties who mistreated him, but he said he never would do it; I suppose his intention 
was to escape, which he did, when he got an opportunity ; therefore I did not get out 
the warrant; I was told by a great many people that he would escape if he could, and 
he did; he ran over my jailer, him and two others. 

Question. He was a desperate man ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he had that reputation. He admitted himself, while he was in. 
jail, that he had shot one man in Sumter County. I suppose he was raised in Sumter. 
I have found out since that he was raised in Sumter. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Did he confess that to you? 
Answer. No, sir; to the prisoners in the jail, and they told me ; he had one finger off, 
the forefinger ; he said he got that done in a difficulty. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. He said he did kill a man? 

Answer. No, sir; that he had shot a man, not that he had killed him. He has made 
his brags to ine that he was going to get out of that jail if he could; I did not believe 
it; I had him chained in the jail, and be managed to break the locks, and just as the 
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jailer opened the door, with a man there with a double-barreled shot-gun in his hand, 
he ran over the jailer and the man with a gun in his hand. 

Question. Did you make any inquiry among those who arrested him to ascertain the 
truth of what he said about being whipped? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Made no sort of inquiry? 

Answer. No, sir. I waited on him to get out the warrant; I went to Mr. McCall’s, 
the oes to get him to go down and fix up the warrant, and have these parties 
arrestet : 

Question. He did not make an affidavit? 

Answer. No, sir; he would not. He would say wait awhile, and we will have it 
done after awhile. I thought his object was to go before the grand jury, and have 
them find an indictment. He did not say so, but I was under that impression. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You say his person gave proof that he had been badly whipped? 
Answer. Yes, sir; the marks were not deep; his back was marked; it looked like 
he had been scratched ; the skin was not torn at all, but he had been whipped. 


By Mr. BuckLry: 

Question. Was it a fact that his shirt stuck to his back when he sesanted to pull 
it off? 

Answer. No, sir; that was untrue; that was stated in a speech that Mr. Jones made 
publicly; he said that that was done, that the shirt stuck to his back; if that was so 
I did not see it; it was shortly after he had been whipped; he raised his shirt with 
perfect ease; there was no sign of blood on his shirt; I examined «that particularly ; 
he had his baek right up to the jail door; Mr. Taliaferro went with me. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Dr. Smith must have heard this whipping ? 

Answer. I suppose he did; he lives right in Jefferson. 

Question. He was examined before the committee yesterday, and made no mention 
whatever of the fact of Lewis having been whipped, or of any violence used for the 
purpose of inducing a confession. 

Answer. I do not know what purpose they whipped him for, only what the negro 
says himself—anybody would confess under the lash. 

Question. You have no knowledge or information whether this whipping was done 
with the knowledge or consent of Dr. Smith ? 

Answer. No, sir; none at all; Dr. Smith, I think, is too good ; aman for anything of 
that sort; he ‘would not have allowed anything ‘of the sort to be done, unless I am 
deceived in the man; he is one of our best citizens, and has always been opposed to 
any such thing; hei isa very reliable gentleman.. 


By Mr. Brarr: 


Question. How do you consider the condition of the county? 

Answer. I consider this the condition of the county: it has been one of the most 
peaceable and quiet counties in the State until an occurrence a short time ago; that 
was Saturday, a week ago, on the 7th. 

Question. What was, in your opinion, or according to your knowledge of the facts, 
the cause of that difficulty ? 

Answer. I really do not know; I suppose it was Mr. Jones making a speech, from 
what I have been told, and he was interrupted, I suppose, in some remark he made, 
which was misunderstood. We had a primary election for candidates for tax-collector 
and other officers; Jones, in his speech, remarked that the candidates had asked for 
republican votes, ’and it was misunderstood by Mr. McNeill; he thought Jones had 
said some democrats had asked to be allowed to go into the republican ranks to get 
the offices ; McNeil] went over and asked him if he had said so; be said he did not, 
and explained it to him; and, I suppose, Jones went on and made some other remarks 
about the democrats—that if ‘they got into power, the negro would not be allowed to 

vote any more; and some one remarked, it was a damned lie, and from one remark to’ 
another they went on, and finally it brought on a difficulty ; Jones then turned around 
to my deputy, after some words between “them, and said, “ Mr. Giles, you are deputy 
sheriff.’ My intention first had been to go down to Linden, and on Friday night I 
received an attachment, and had to go to Dayton to attach some corn about to be 
removed from the crib ; I told Mr. Giles to go down there, and I would try to be there 
myself, but I had to go "off to serve the attachment, and I did not go there atall. AsI 
said, he turned to Giles, and spoke to him. I will first state that, after he took his 
seat, some one remarked, ‘ Who is that seated off to your left ?” The answer was, “Ti 
is Captain C. L. Drake. What do you think of ©. L. Drake?” “I think he isa Chris- 
tian man” or “a religious man.” This man kept calling, “ What is your opinion, Mr. 

Jones, of that man Drake?” Mr. Jones said, “I will make no reply ; ask him yourself 
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if you want to know.” Then there was some other remark, and finally a consultation 
held, from what I have been told, between Mr. Jones and four negroes. The sapposi- 
tion is, that it was in regard to what he should do, whether to fight or speak. I was 
told, by some citizens, he had been seen loading his pocket with pistols. At last he 
turned to Mr. Giles and said, “‘ I have been abused and cursed enough, and I am going 
out now to fight; takemy watch and diamond pin and my pocket-book, and give them 
to my wife if I am killed.” He then walked outin the street, and challenged this man, 
named Dan Morgan, to come out and face him. About that time there were ten or 
twelve negroes drew up in line, with double-barreled shot-guns, and the white people 
then ran into the stores and armed themselves with hatchets, pistols, and anything 
they could get, shot-guns or anything, and ran up to Jones, and demanded that he 
should lay down his pistol; he did it, l suppose; Jones then sought refuge in the court- 
house. That is what I heard there ; I do not know anything myself about it. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Did the crowd disperse, then, after he took refuge in the court- house ? 
Answer. They remained there, and those very men who had the difficulty with him 
guarded him out of the place. 
Question. Was there any effort made to get him out of the court-house ? 
Answer. None at all, from what I have heard. ae 
. et Was there any effort made to kill him after he took shelter in the court- 
ouse ¢ 
Answer. No, sir; there were some remarks made, “ Kill him, kill him,” according to 
his statement; the people down there do not remember any such remarks. | 
Question. How long was he sheltered in the court-house before he was taken out ? 
Answer. I do not know; about an hour or an hour and a half. : 
Question. Was he released or allowed to depart until he signed a card which was 
read to the crowd, withdrawing from his candidacy for sheriff ? | 
Answer. He proposed that himself, from what Judge Young says to me. 
Question. Proposed it himself as a means of safety ? 
Answer. Jones himself says he did it as a means of protection. 
Question. Did that card have the effect of appeasing or mollifying the crowd? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 
Question. They were content to let him go unharmed after it? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Biair: 


Question. What was the character of the speech he made ? 

Answer. J do not know. 

Question. You do not know what he said? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you hear that it was denunciatory ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard it was. 

Question. Vioient ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Calculated to arouse bad feeling ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And then you understood and believe he went out, after consultation with 
his friends, and offered to fight ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. And his friends appeared on the ground with arms ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and the white people broke and ran and armed themselves. 

Question. And then they drew up? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. But not until the white people had been denounced by Jones and he had of- 
fered to fight and drawn up his friends in line of battle; and then they took up his chal- 
lenge ? 2 | 

Answer. Yes, sir; he walked out in the crowd with a large horse-pistol over his head, 
and the negroes around him. As he came out of the court-house gate, the negroes 
formed a letter V—in the shape of a V, with the point forward. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. You saw this yourself? 7 
Answer. No, sir; Iwas told so; I do not know anything of my own knowledge about 

it. : 
By Mr. Buain: 
Question. It was your duty to make inquiry ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; I went right down to make inquiry, and also told Mr. Jones that 
if he wanted these parties arrested to get out his warrant and I would arrest them; 
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I also pointed out two men he said were in the crowd, and he told me positively he did 
not know them—that he never saw them before—Henry Tisdale and D. C. McCoy. 

Question. He had previously said they were in the crowd ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And when you pointed them out he said he never saw them before ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; this conversation happened about 11 o’clock at night; he wanted 
to know “What are those strangers doing?” I said, ‘‘Some of them are from Linden, 
and a portion railroad men.” He says, ‘ ‘T have never seen these two men you say are 
from Linden before.” I said, “ McCoy is one of the men who drew the pistol over your 
head, and Tisdale is another. ” “No,” he says; “I never saw them before in my life, 
and swear I never did.” 

Question. Have you been instructed by Judge Smith, holding court at Linden, to 
take an armed posse and proceed to McKinley on next Saturday ? 

Answer. I have, sir; here is the petition to Hon. Luther R. Smith, [producing paper. ] 

Question. We have that in the testimony. 

Answer. Here is the request of the citizens requesting to have a posse of fifty-odd 
men at McKinley. 

Question. You have been ordered by the judge of the court to proceed to pekinley: 
on next Saturday with an armed posse to preserve the peace ? 

Answer. With a posse to preserve the peace; he did not say armed. 

Question. What is the reason you were called upon to do so? 

Answer. I suppose, on the 12th of this month, there was a letter written by the 

-intendant and council to me, stating that they had reason to believe there was a riot 
threatened ; they thought there would be a very serious riot between the different races, 
caused by the republican candidate for sheriff, or supposed to be caused by him. I 
suppose Jones had made a speech here, and stated that he was going to McKinley, and 
wanted to meet these people so much opposed to him on that stand. I heard he said 
that ; I was sick the day he made the speech ; I heard that he made these remarks. 

Question. Does the evidence upon which this order was given to you by Judge Smith 
show that there is to be a collection of armed negroes ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were armed there last Saturday ; ; they came within two miles 
and a half of the place and the people had to go and beseech them not to come. W. 
B. Modawell, an attorney of Marion, and others, went and made speeches to them. 

Question. In your opinion, is there any necessity for the negroes going to —_ meet- 
ing with arms in their hands ? 

Answer. No, sir; none in the world. 

Question. Is it not your opinion that this man, or any other man, can make a mepub- 
lican speech safely ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it is my opinion that he.can do it with particular safety in this 
count 

Question. Has it not been done again and again, and over again, in this county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is not this attempt of Jones’s, this movement of Jones’s, without any color 
of excuse? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so, sir. 

Question. In ‘the caso at Linden, the other day, his violence, his offer to fight, and his 
appearing on the ground with armed men bebind him, was the cause of whatever 
danger he was in at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; no doubt of that; there was a threat and a collision in that way. 
Those colored ‘people, though, who met at McKinley on last Saturday, are not from our 
county; they had belonged to the United States Army ; they were the colored people 
who fought at Ship Island, and are from Wilcox County, and are arraying the negroes 
here in our county against the white people. 

Question. Those men, you say, live in Wilcox County? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. 'T bey appeared in arms at McKinley last Saturday ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a great number,of them. 

Question. Were you there? 

answer. No, sir; I was only informed of the facts; I did not go. I received a letter 
Friday night, "about 8 o’clock, notifying me that they expected a riot of that kind; I 
knew Jones was not there, and I did not anticipate anything of the sort; I consulted 
William E. Cark; he said, ‘ It is useless; you need not go; “Jones will not come, and 
there will be no trouble.” 

Question. Jones did not go? 

Answer. No, sir; he went to Montgomery or Huntsville, and got back Saturday night, 
and Sunday morning hesent for me ‘to come to hisroom. I did not go until that night, 
afid I carried this letter from McKinley. 

Question. Did he go off to communicate with this sub-committee, and inform then. 
of the desperate condition of affairs in this county? 

Answer. I suppose so; I am not aware. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. This sub-committee never saw him until they reached here ? 

Answer. He said he was going to Washington. I told him I could conduct the 
business of the county; that I had done it, and I could make any arrests he wanted, if 
lie would point them out, and if he did not find that I could, let him appeal to the 
governor for troops; he said he had appealed to him once before, and he did not give 
him any satisfaction, and he would not do it any more. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Are the white people of this county well disposed toward the blacks ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; very well; there may be a few drunken men who are different, 
but the good people ought not to be responsible for their actions—drunken, worthless 
characters, that have no interest in the community. 

Question. Have you had any difficulty in executing process ? 

Answer. None in the world. 

Question. Not since you have been sheriff? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You think you can arrest any man of Marengo County ? 

Answer. I can arrest any man in Marengo County; I have arrested some very des- 
perate ones, black and white, said to be Hosperote, ‘and I can get all the assistance I 
want from citizens to execute the laws. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Mr. Jones, of whom you have spoken, is & candidate at this time for sheriff? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. On the republican ticket? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Are you the opposing candidate ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You are not a candidate for re-election ? 

Answer. No, sir; I ran and was defeated for the nomination on the democratic ticket. 

Question. You are a democrat, I take it? 

Answer. I am. 

Question. You have spoken of the apprehension of a riot last Saturday at McKinley ; 
was it the understanding that the riot would ensue in consequence of Mr. Jones ap- 
pearing there as a candidate and making a speech? 

Answer. No, sir; I suppose not—not his appearance ; it was tho ught he might excite 
the negroes in his speech against the white people. 

Question. Was it supposed that negroes who would assemble there armed would do 
so for the purpose of affording the speaker protection ? 

__ Answer. I do not know, sir; they came in that manner, with their fifes and drums ; 
they were regularly organized in cavalry and infantry. 

Question. Have you any idea that they made their appearance there for any other 
purpose than to protect their candidate from violence ? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. Was it not known generally throughout the country that he had been as- 
sailed at Linden ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That was a matter of general notoriety, I suppose, here, sir. 

Question. Now, this petition that you have spoken of, got up by the citizens, to Judge 
Smith, to employ his powers for preserving the peace next Saturday, refers to a meet- 
ing to be held at McKinley by Mr. Jones? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. It is understood that he is to make a speech at that time advocating his 
claims as a candidate for sheriff? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the apprehension is that a Het will grow out of that faci, is 16? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I suppose so, sir. 

Question. That petition is signed exclusively by democrats, is it not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I suppose so. I do not know any of them that are republicans. I 
think they are all democrats. 

Question. How numerous was the crowd of armed men at Linden on the occasion of 
which you have EPO se) when Smith was in danger—how many white men appeared 
there armed? 

Answer. I do not know how many. 

Question. What is your information ? 

Answer. That about twenty-five white men altogether were there, and about five 
hurlred negroes; they were not all armed. 

Question. Did not the negroes generally disperse as soon as they saw the white men 
rushing there with their arms? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; from what I have been told a good many left; some fifteen or 
twenty negroes stood their ground. 

Question. Did you hear that any gun was fired ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard ‘a pistol went off accidentally, and a horse was shot acci- 
dentally through the thigh. 

Question. Have vou any idea that the array of the negroesyand their formation in the 
manner you described, was for any other purpose than to protect Mr. Jones? 

Answer. It seems, after they were told Jones was not there, they say they would go, 
and a fight they must have. 

~ Question. Did not it all grow out of rough treatment Mr. Jones had received ? 

- Answer. I do not know; I did not see that. 

Question. You say there has been a general state of quiet throughout the county dur- 
ing the time you have been sheriff, except this? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Question. And you have had no difficulty in executing the laws ? 

Answer. No, sir.; 

Question. Have you heard of a band of disguised men visiting the house and prem- 
ises of Major Glover last spring, and taking out of his bed and severely whipping a 
school-teacher named Neibling? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I stated that. 

Question. Have any of the parties to that outrage ever been arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir; they never have found any of the persons out at all. 

Question. What efforts have been made ? 

Answer. I made efforts; I went out myself and saw Mr. Neibling, and talked to many 
negroes, and asked if they knew the parties; they said they did not. I suppose the 
grand jury tried to find out something about it; they summoned witnesses to that 
effect 

Question. Have you heard of the murder of Robin Westbrook ? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. Did you understand that it was done by disguised men? 

Answer. They had their heads tied up, I believe, with “handkerchiefs, and cloth over 
their heads; they did not know whether they were black or white. 

Question. No one has been punished for that offense ? 
~ Answer. No, sir. 

Question. No one has been arrested ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did that occur this year? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Here, then, are two flagrant breaches of the peace for which no convictions 
have been had? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

wee You regard both of these as serious disturbances of the public peace, do 

ou not 
: Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why do you say, then, there has been a general state of quiet? 

Answer. I say with the exception of these two or three little ditiiculties lately. 

Question. You have heard of no negroes being whipped ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Not a single instance ? 

Answer. No, sir; except this prisoner, Lewis. 

Question. Have the negroes gencrally behaved themselves Sait 

Answer. Yes, sir; very well; I have no fault to find; I have gone where there were 
a thousand; 1p a republican convention there were a thousand, and they came near to 
getting a fight, and I got on the stand and spoke to them, and produced quiet. 

Question. Do you tbink there is a state of good feeling between the two races ? 

Answer. I do not know whether there is or not. 

Question. You have been raised in Alabama? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Thoroughly acquainted with negro character? 

Answer. Yes, sir; been with them all my Tife. 

Question. Have you any opinion that there is a real antagonism ? ? 

Answer. I believe there is a treacherous feeling that exists ; that the negroes are 
secretly disposed to be opposed to the whites; very often I can overhear them talking 
and say, ‘‘ You must not allow this or that white man to do so and so; we must move 
the wheel ourselves.” 

Question. You have said there is no trouble at all in a republican advocatirg his sen- 
timents in the freest manner ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think there is any trouble in the world. 

Question. Will you please inform the committee how many white republicans there 
are in this county who advocate these sentiments?. 
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Answer. There are very few of them left. 

Question. How many ? 

Answer. W. B. Jones, J. W. Duresne, C. W. Dustin, P. E. O’Connor, Captain Davis, 
and there are several others, I cannot remember their names—two or three others. 

Question. How large is the list, do you think, speaking from your best knowledge? 

Answer. In the county I do not think there are over ten or twelve. 

Question. You spoke of this as being the remnant left; how large was the list of 
republicans here at any time? 

Answer. There have been a great many of them here at one time; I have seen some 
fifty that staid at times; soldiers encamped here; the men who left are, I suppose, 
say Pierce Burton, Major Price, Davis, Mattingly; that is four; Carlin is five—six or 
seven have left. 

Question. Were they respectable men? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Why did they leave? 

Answer. The impression is that they made enough money; they had plenty of money 
and left; I do not know for what cause. 

Question. Has there been at any time any social ostracism against white republicans? 

Answer. No, sir. They never visited any of the white people here, very few of them. 
I associated with them the whole time they were here, and several others, my friends. 

Question. Do you think there is any lack of disposition on the part of the residents 
here to mingle socially and freely with them ? 

Answer. They did not seek it themselves, and these persons did not seem to seek it 
themselves. 

Question. Have they not been regarded by the white residents here mae suspicion, 
and have not the white residents kept aloof from them ? 

Answer, I cannot say whether they have ur not. 

Question. Do you not know the public sentiment in regard to republicans who come 
here from the North? 

Answer. Politically we differ, I suppose, but, personally, I do not think we have any 
inimical feeling toward them. 

Question. How many of the republicans that you have enumerated, who have come 
here or been here from first to last, have publicly made republican speeches ? 

Answer. All of them, I think, sir. 

Question. Have you known of any instance, except Mr. Jones, where they have been 
molested ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not remember any. 

Question. Have their meetings been attended by whites and blacks indiscriminately? 

Answer. Very few white people attend as a general thing. I haveseen speeches here 
when there were a thousand colored people, and not ten whites around. 

Question. Did not the few whites who attend do it to listen to what was said and 
report it to the community ? 

Answer. I do not know what their object was in listening to it. 

Question. Their doctrines are held in very great disfavor, are they not? 

Answer. Well, I do not know, sir. 


By My. Briair: 


Question. Is there some antagonism between Jones and that other set of republicans 
known as carpet-baggers ? 


Answer. Yes, sir; Jones is always after them; he has published a great many articles 
in the paper against them. 

Question. Denouncing them ? 
~ Answer. Yes, sir; be told me privately he did not think they ought to be allowed to 


hold office in the county ; I can find the paper written against them by him—against 
Burton particularly. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. While Jones was a democrat ? 
Answer. No, sir; since he has been a-republican. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. Was he at one time in high favor with the democratic party? 
Answer. Yes, sir; about six weeks. 
Question. They petted him a good deal ? 
Answer. Some few did; he was raised with me, and was a particular friend of mine, 
and I was glad he turned ; I talked with him the night before heturned over; a great 


many told me they did not believe he would stick, and had no confidence in him as a 
democrat. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Did not these gentlemen you have named, and who remained here a short 
time, leave on account of Jones’s hostility to them, and his power with the negroes? 
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Answer. I think he had about as much to do with their leaving as anybody else. 
if they left on any account of the kind, because they were opposed more by him than 
any one else. 

Question. Jones always had great power with the negroes ? : 

Answer. Yes, sir; at one time he did; finally they succeeded, at one convention, in 
taking them away from him. Jones once led every colored person. At the time they 
nominated delegates to the Selma convention, Jones took the negroes all away from 
Burton at the court-house; Burton was chairman; there was a general difficulty be- 
tween Jones and Lamont, and James Caldwell. I was in there trying to keep the 
peace at the time. Mr. Jones was one of the delegates, and he went into the meeting ; 
he found he had been excluded. O’Connor was also a delegate; he claimed that he 
and O’Connor had the right to stay. O’Connor got up and told Jones he would speak 
for himself; he did not want him to speak for him. One thing brought on another 
until the row commenced. Lamont got up to make a speech, and was called to order 
by the chairman—Duresne then acting ; there seemed likely to be a difficulty, and the 
chairman had asked Duresne to take the chair. Duresne called him to order; he 
caught him by the collar and told him to take his seat. Lamont told him he would 
not, and Jones then got up and spoke and told them all to follow him out; and they 
did ; at that time this building was not completed, and he got by this door here and 
carried them all off to nominate delegates, and did nominate them, to the convention at 
Selma, The dclegates had been before appointed by Burton; they were the legal del- 
egates, and Jones had to withdraw his delegates after they went to Selma. I went 
there to watch the proceedings myself. I had never been to a convention. 


By Mr. Buiarr: 


Question. The carpet-bag element here and Jones are very hostile to each other ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and they have been; Ido not know how they stand now ; I suppose 
Jones is the big man now, and I reckon he is satisfied. | 

Question. Do you think that fact had a great deal to do with the carpet-baggers 
leaving here? 

Answer. I would not be surprised, sir. 

Question. That was his object—to get get rid of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Jones is a personal friend of mine;-there is not a man I like bet- 
ter than I do Bill Jones; we were raised together as boys. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. I understood you to say these men left because they had made enough 
money; how ? 

Answer. I suppose out of offices ? 

Question. What offices ? 

Answer. Burton has an office paying $6,000 a year. 

Question. What office? — 

Answer. Editor of the paper. 

Question. The republican paper ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. He bad the printing? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Given to him by whom ? 

Answer. By different counties; by Hale, Choctaw, Marengo, and Perry, I think. 
Question. By the judges? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Question. He held no office, did he? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he belonged to the legislature, I think. 
Question. He did not wake much out of that, I suppose ? 
Answer. I do not know whether he did or not. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Are they supposed to have feathered their nests pretty well on the railroad 
questions ? . 
Answer. I do not know. I have heard it was so. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. What other gentlemen that have left have made money ? 

Answer. Major Pierce. 

Question. What office did he hold ? 

Answer. United States Congressman at one time, and he got to have something to do 
with the custom-house at Mobile—had charge of it. Mattingly left; he was superin- 
tendent cf the board of education of this county. a 
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Question. Was-that a very profitable office ? 
Answer. I do not know, sir, what it paid. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. These gentlemen have a way of making offices pay pretty well ? 

Answer. I donot know, sir. 

Question. Is not that the general opinion here? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe so; that is the opinion of some, that they make it pay 
very well; I never heard anything to the contrary. 

Cet Their difficulty with Jones rather ended their power to make money in that 
way 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Hence they departed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was only a supposition, however. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Were they not generally ignored by the great body of the whites ? 
Answer. No, sir; I do not'think so. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Have you ever heard ahy well-founded charge made against any of your 
county officers here, that they were either corrupt or that they wastefully expended 
public moneys? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. On the contrary, have you not heard that your county officers were excel- 
lent officers? 

Answer. Yes, sir. IT have always heard that until recently; it seems there is a suit 
brought against Judge O’Connor for a balance of some $1,700 that he did not turn 
over to the county treasury, but it was money as fees coming to him, and he says he has 
a claim against the county for that amount. 

Question. That is in trial now ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. In regard to this job of printing of which you have spoken ; the new con- 
stitution and laws authorize the probate judge of any county to have the printing of 
that county done in any paper in the State ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. And the advertising of sales, and all that sort of thing, which occur in refer- 
ence to lands in the county of Hale, can, by that probate judge, be transferred to a 
paper in Marengo, or one in Madison County, or any other county in the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. These advertisements are put in a paper printed at such a distance that it 
is never seen, or not taken generally by the people of the county, from which these ad- 
vertisements are ? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do not you consider that a mere job to assist political papers ? 

Answer. I do not think it is right at all. | 

Question. Is there any justification for taking the money of the people of Hale to be 
squandered in that way: upon a paper printed out of the county ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think it was right. — 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. These different papers are designated by the executive of the State? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. He has the naming of the papers ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. | 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Has not the probate judge the naming of the papers? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Not merely the probate judge. 

Mr. Biair. The testimony is unvarying that the probate judge of one county can 
select any paper. 

Mr. Buckiry. But he has to select some organ named by the governor. 

The Wirness. I do not know whether I answered that question as to officers. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


— Question. No; speaking of the designation of the paper. 
Answer. Judge O’Connor designated the paper himself. 
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Question. Was he then probate judge ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. Judge Maupin is judge now. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. DoI understand you to say that incase an administrator’s sale or sherift’s 
sale is required in Marengo County to be advertised in a newspaper, the judge of pro- 
bate has the power to order that publication to be made in any county in the State, 
when a paper is published in Marengo County ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he has a right to designate any paper. 

Question. The probate judge has that right? 

Answer. That is my impression’ that is what I have understood the law was. 

Question. Can you point the committee to the law authorizing it? 

Answer. I think it is in the acts of 1867. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, is it not ? 
Answer, It may be 1868; J know Judge O’Connor gave the printing from Hale, Perry, 
Choctaw, and this county to Mr. Burton. I am told of this. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Were newspapers published in Hale, Perry, and Choctaw ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a paper was published at Butler, in Choctaw, at the time. 

Question. And for sales in those counties the probate judge may order the advertise- 
ments to another county ? 

Answer. The probate judge in each county does it; he makes the order designating 
the paper. 

Question. He may pass over the local paper and order it to be put in a paper of a 
neighboring county, or any county in the State ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. | 

Question. I should be glad to see that law. 

Answer. Tam under that impression, but I am not positive now. 

Mr. Bucx Ley. I believe it is this, [showing statutes. ] 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Question. Is this the law to which you refer? ‘That it shall be the duty of the 
probate judge of each county in this State to designate a newspaper in which all 
local advertisements, notices, or publications of any and every character required by 
law to be made in his county shall be published; each paper so designated shall] be 
the official organ in and for said county :, Provided, That no newspaper shall be desig- 
nated as such official organ which does not in its columns sustain and advocato the . 
maintenance of the Government of the United States, and of the government of the 
State of Alabama which is recognized by the Congress of the United States as the 
legal government of this State; and if there be no such paper published in the county, 
then the probate judge, whose decision upon the question shall be final, shall desig- 
nate the paper published nearest the county-seat of his county which does sustain 
said government.” ; : 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think that is the law. I knew a young man just down below 
here from Eutaw. I met him, and he told me that he was trying to get the public 
printing; his name is Monroe. TI said, “ Frank, are you doing the printing in your 
county?” He said, “No; it is done by Burton.” He was complaining of not doing 
much, that he had but few subscriptions. We had gone to Mobile to get advertise- 
ments; he said it was hard to get along with the paper. | 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


Question. Did you hear this speech of Mr. Jones at Linden? 

Answer. No, sir; I was not there. 

Question. It was stated hereby Judge Young that he listened to a part of that speech, 
and so long as he heard it there was nothing in it out of the way or inappropriate in a 
political speech. 

Answer. I stated that I did not hear it myself, but heard of it through other per- 
sons. I did not hear the speech at all. | 

Question. Do you, as sheriff of the county, consider that his life was m danger there 
a part of the time? | 

Answer. I suppose it was, after he went down and challenged these persons; I should 
think my own would be in danger if I did the same thing, or any other man’s. | 

Question. And after he had declined to be a candidate everything was peaceable ? 

Answer. It was peaceable some ten or fifteen minutes before that ; when the first re- 
mark was made, Jones staid there ten or fifteen minutes, with his leg over the bannis- 
ter, whistling and consulting the negroes, and then he called the deputy (Giles) and 
gave him his pocket-book and pin, and said be was going downto fight. 


ST A 
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Question. After this the meeting was appointed for McKinley ? 

Answer. No, sir; he told me himself, voluntarily, two or three months ago, “I have. 
written to Sam. Chapman to tell these people there I am going to make a speech at 
McKinley.” 

Question. That appointment at McKinley was subsequent to the meeting at Linden ? 

Answer. It was to be the 14th; he spoke there on the 7th. 

Question. Was there any violence on the day the negroes assembied at McKinley ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they seemed to be very anxious to go into town. 

Question. Did they go? | | 

Answer. No, sir; Mr. Modawell went and begged them not to go. 

Question. Then they turned around and went away ? 

Answer. No, sir; that was in the morning at 10, and they staid there until 6 o’cloek: 
an old man, McLoud, who has a great deal of influence with them, and was once a 
member of the legislature, went down and talked with the, and begged them not to 
go and create a difficulty. 

Question. Finally they dispersed and went home ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, at 6 o’clock ; about that time. 

Question. Are the negroes very much in the majority in this county ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about twenty-five hundred. 

Question. So that the negro population in that part of the county is quite dense ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as I said before, these negroes were not all from this county. 

Question. Is it a fact that about McKinley the colored people are very numerous ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | : 

Question. They are mostly republicans ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is my impression; they generally vote that ticket, but they 
voted pretty strongly democratic at the pfimary election, two or three weeks ago. 


By Mr. Buarr: 
Question. They voted at your primary election ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. Did they say they were going to'vote the democratic ticket ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: | 

Question. In summoning posses of men at sucha place as McKinley, do you ever 
summon colored men to assist ? 

Answer. I have not summoned them yet. I intend to summon colored men, though. . 

Question. You never have summoned colored men ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have. x 

Question. At a meeting where colored men are very much in the majority, as a peace 
officer, do you not think it would have a peaceful effect to have a number of colored 
men summoned ? 

Answer. I always do it at every election in this place; I have sometimes as many as 
eight or ten. 

Question. You have found it to work well ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; with the exception that they take more authority than a white 
man would take; for instance, at this row, ‘one man commenced with a club to knock 
them over the head, and I had to stop him. 

Question. He was too zealous ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he said he wanted to keep the peace; I told him he had no right 
to use such violence. He said, “I did not know;” he thought he had to knock down 
and drag out, if they did not behave themselves. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 26, 1871. 


WILLIAM THOMAS ABRAHAMS sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. This witness having been called by the minority, his examination 
will be conducted by General Blair. 


By Mr. Biair: 
Question. Doctor Abrahams, will you state your residence and occupation ? 
Answer. McKinley, Marengo County, Alabama; physician. I also have held the 
office of justice of the peace down there, since two years ago. 
Question. State to the committee the condition of the county of Marengo, in regard 
_4o the preservation of peace and the execution of the laws generally, as far as you 


know. 
Answer. As far as I am informed, general, this county has always been peaceable and 


g 
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quiet, with not more than the usual exceptions of lawlessness, and they have been 
promptly arrested whenever they came under my jurisdiction. I have heard of two or 
three instances of lawlessness, but that is only hearsay. The first instance that oceur- 
red of any lawlessness was the Neibling affair. Iread his account of the affair in the 
newspapers. 

Question. We have had that before us. 

Answer. I supposed the committee had had that before them. We had a gerious 
threatening of the peace of our town on the 14th day of this month. 

Question. Give the committee all the circumstances that came to your knowledge in 
reference to that. 

Answer. The first information I had of anything of the kind was when I was shown 
a letter addressed by Mr. William B. Jones to a citizen of our town, named Samuel E. 
Chapman, in which occurred the following language, so far as I am able to recollect 
it: “I simply write to inform you that I will address the citizens of McKinley and 
vicinity on Saturday, October 14, and as I have héard of numerous reports that my life 
has been threatened in the event of my doing so, I write to you, though a democrat, 
yet a fair-minded man, to give me a fair chance.” That is a quotation from his letter. 
That letter was shown to me and several other citizens of McKinley—in fact, namer- 
ous citizens of McKinley—and our advice was asked in regard to answering it. The 
unanimous opinion of the citizens there was that we had never heard of any threats 
being made against Mr. Jones. He had spoken there twelve months preceding—just 
preceding the governor’s election he had made a radical speech—and was treated, as 
we all thought, with kindness and courtesy, as he himself says. We had no indication 
of any threats of disturbance. About a week before that a negro came to we and told 
me that there was something going on wrong; that a negro came to him and told him 
that there was something going on wrong among the negroes. I asked him what it 
was. He told me at the commencement of the conversation that if he told me that, I 
must not tell his name; that he was afraid on account of bis color; that if this report 
got out that he had told me, his life would be in danger. I told him I would not men- 
tion his name, and wanted to hear what it was. He told me that Mr. Jones had writ- 
ten a secret letter, which had been circulated ainong the negroes of that beat, in which 
he advised them that he intended to speak there on the 14th of October; that he came 
as their friend and a republican ; that he had been threatened that in the event of his 
speaking there he would be killed, and he wanted them to meet him at Poplar Creek 
bridge, three miles from town, with arms, prepared to protect him. On the next day, 
Monday evening preceding the 14th of October, another negro told me the same thing. 
He made the sanie statement to me. On Tuesday morning I went down to town—I 
reside about a mile north of McKinley—and several citizens were there, and J told 
them what I had heard. During the day a good many citizens came to town, and we 
held a little meeting, and they advised me to address a letter to Governor Lindsey, in- 
forming him of the facts and asking his aid. I did so, and dispatched the letter by 
Mr. Steele and Doctor Allen. On Wednesday morning they left Uniontown on the 
train. They laid my letter before the governor, and also further information which 
they had, and which I did not write, and he telegraphed to Washington City for troops. 
No answer was received to his telegram for twenty-four hours, and on Thursday eve- 
ning, about half an hour before the train was to leave to return to McKinley, they 
called by the governor’s office, and he told them he had just received a dispatch from 
Washington, in which he was informed that if he wanted troops to telegraph to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, forthem. These gentlemen came home and brought me a letter fronrthe 
governor. From their representations, and the letter of the governor, I saw the peace of 
the community depended entirely on what I should do in the premises. I then determined 
to protect the place at all hazards. I thought Ihad that duty under the law to prevent a 
riotous assembly. I went and got as many men asI could get. That was Thursday eve- 
ning. Isent out for men, and Saturday morning they came there, and I made afew remarks. 
I told them that facts had been brought to my knowledge threatening serious dis- 
turbance of the peace on that day; that I had reeeived information that Mr. Jones 
would not be there, and had so informed most of the negroes there, and the apprehen- 
sions that day were from negroes living in Wilcox County. I counseled moderation, 
and told them I wanted them to act under my directions entirely during that day. 
They agreed to it.. I had taken the precantion the preceding night of closing the 
bar-rooms and all the stores, so no liquor could be had that day. We dispatehed on 
Saturday morning three white men on every road leading into town, uuvarmed, to 
meet the negroes and tell them it was unlawful for them to appear in bodies in mili- 
tary style, arrayed with arms in their hands, and that they could not be allowed to 
come to town in such style; that, if they wanted to come in order to hear any poiliti- 
cal speaking or attending any meeting in any political assembly, I, as a citizen and 
ffticer of the law, had no objections, and the people of McKinley had no objection to 
their meeting there whenever they chose to; but they must come in a private iman- 
ner. The party who went on the road leading north from the town to the rendezvous 
of Jones—I will state now that on Friday night I got the programme as it was told 
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me by a negro; that it was Mr. Jones’s programme to leave Demopolis and arrive at 
Fawnsdale station on the Alabama Central Railroad. The train arrives there about 
sunrise. There he was to collect his adherents and march through the country to 
Poplar Creek bridge, about three miles north of town, on the Uniontown road—the 
party I dispatched on that road met at the place of rendezvous three or four hundred 
negroes. The great majority of them, I am informed by that party or that committee 
of gentlemen, were armed. They asked where they were going. They said they were 
going to town. They told them they would not be permitted to come into town 
in that way; that it was in contravention of the laws of the State and United 
States for persons to be arrayed in military style, with arms, to go to a political 
meeting. They remarked that they had been ordered by Mr. Jones to meet him 
there, and he had ordered them to bring arms, and they were to protect him. 
Upon being further told that Mr. Jones would not be there, and the time having 
elapsed already for his arrival at the place of rendezvous, they dispersed and went 
back home. I afterwards learned that forty or fifty of them passed a house near 
Uniontown, te residence of Mr. Coleman, and a little dog run out of the yard and 
they fired and killed the dog. There was nobody about the premises except the ladies, 
and it alarmed them very much. The committee I dispached on the road leading south— 
Mr. Modawell, Mr. Steele, and Mr. King—when about two and one-half miles south of 
town, at the cross-roads, where there is a store, met a negro, who informed them that 
these negroes were coming, armed with drums, flags, and fifes, and officered by negroes 
dressed as captains. Mr. Modawell sent this negro, who was peaceably and kindly 
disposed, back, with a request that he should speak to them. They granted that re- 
quest, and he made them a peaceable speech, he told me, in which he told them that 
in the way they were acting they were contrary to law; that no one had any objection 
to their coming to town, but they could not come in military style, with arms. That 
speech was treated with threats and menaces. They said they would come, and if the 
white persons made any demonstration they would wipe them from the face of the 
earth. Finally, some of the oldest and more peaceably disposed agreed to the proposi- 
tion of Modawell, and that they would appoint a committee of three of their own 
color to come to town and make a reconnaissance and see the state of affairs. That 
committee did come, but before they came this party of riotous negroes advanced to 
within a mile and a half of the place; then, I suppose, deeming discretion the better 
part of valor, they returned. I will state further, that a reliable gentleman in Wilcox 
County informed me that the negroes in that portion of the county had divided out 
all the different stores there, with the exception of the drug-stores 5 that one negro was 
to take one store in town, and another to have the grocery, and another one another 
store, and so on, and that they intended to come up there and kill the white folks, but 
might spare some of the women for their own uses. I got that from white men and 
negroes, indiscriminately, that caine up there in that crowd on Saturday. There the 
matter ended for that day. I would like to state further, that these negroes who made 
that riotous demonstration are discharged Federal soldiers. They were the garrison at 
Ship Island during the war, and were mustered out of the service at Mobile and came 
up, With many of their officers, and settled in Wilcox County, among them Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Richards and his son, Mr. Candee, and Mr. Henderson, and they have been 
living there ever since—that is, these negroes have. Mr Reynolds resides now in 
Montgomery, and is State auditor. 

Question. Were the negroes induced to come there by the representations made by 
Jones ? 7 

Answer. They stated so on that day, and stated on last Friday that Captain Mills, 
the commanding officer of the troops we have there now, in conversation, was told 
that they were told to come there; that Mr. Jones was to speak there, and they were 
told to come there and protect him in making bis speech. But they did not say Mr. 
Jones had told them personally, but he had sent word to them; that was their expres- 
sion tu that officer. One of the negroes in the crowd talking to the officer—he was 
explaining to them and telling them they ought not to come, and must not come, and 
would not be allowed to come, in military style; that no one but the soldiers of the 
United States had the privilege of bearing arms in that style; of course the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the right to every man to bear arms, but in a certain way—one of 
them walked out the crowd and, thinking he was out of ear-shot, said, “ Boys, we'll 
try it on, anyhow, next Saturday week;” that is the day Mr. Jones has an appoint- 
ment to speak. I have understood since I came to town that he has withdrawn that 
appointment. 

Question. Tell us in reference to that appointment. Have any steps been taken in 
regard to it to preserve the peace? 

Answer. Yes, sir. On Saturday I heard that remark I have just made, or threat by 
that negro, and on Sunday J went to Linden. I was called there as a witness before 
the grand jury. Monday morning I was told by persons from McKinley, and Dayton 
also, seven miles from McKinley, that negroes had been going through the country on 
Sunday, telling the negroes that Mr. Jones was going to speak, and Mr. Reynolds also, 
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there next Saturday, the 28th, and they must come there armed. Parties have been going 
all through the country telling that. They bave gone down as far as Shiloh. When 
the fact came to my knowledge, I, with other citizens residing in McKinley, who were 
then in Linden, addressed a communication to the judge of the circuit court, now in 
session, (Judge Smith,) also to the probate judge, telling them that we apprehended 
a riot,and askeddhem to take some steps to prevent one there. Judge Smith, from the 
bench, the other day, called up the sheriff to advise him as to his duties in the premises, 
and told him it was his duty under the law to summon a posse of men, not to break 
the peace, but to prevent a breach of the peace, and if negroes, or any one else, with 
arms in their hands, attempted to enter the town with intent to commit a breach of 
the peace, it was his duty, as an officer and as a preserver of the peace, to arrest 
them. I will state that, in 1868, during the presidential campaign, Mr. Reynolds had 
an appointment to speak in McKinley, and we heard the same thing—that he intended 
to bring up a party of armed negroes for the purpose of protecting him there. Mr. 
Reynolds came into town on the morning of the day of his appointment, and I, with 
several other gentlemen as a committee, asked Mr. Reynolds, “ Have you brought any 
armed negroes to this town to protect you, or are you going to have any here to-day ?” 
He said, “Gentlemen, I have no idea of any such thing. I have not started with any.” 
Then we told him what we had heard. He said it was all false. Then we arranged a 
joint discussion between him and Mr. Modawell. We went up to the ‘Temperance Hall 
to have the discussion. Before the speaking commenced there were about two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty armed negroes, cavalry and infantry, with arms, sabers and. 
swords and pistols, and everything imaginable conceivable weapon, marched up in 
front of the crowd where the speaking was, and halted and right-dressed, and every- | 
thing of the sort, in regular military style, like on dress-parade—a captain commanding 
his squad of soldiers. It wasn’t but a little while before they were ordered by Mr. 
Reynolds to go and stack their arms out there. The citizens became very much exas- 
perated at that, because there had been no threats made at McKinley. It has been 
always a peaceable, quiet town, and the negroes had met and voted there whenever 
they chose. They have had their political meetings whenever they have wanted to, 
and nobody has ever interrupted them in any way; and every election the radicals 
have been down there electioneering with them, and nobody has ever said a word to 
them, except what would naturally occur between persons of opposite political parties. 
They will run one another, you know, about politica) opinions, but nothing of a con- 
temptuous or insulting kind; no insults were offered or passed. I recollect Judge 
O’Connor, who was elected probate judge in 1868, at the election for the ratification of 
the constitution, came down to McKinley and staid there four or five days, and boarded 
with Mr. Chapman, the man this letter was written to, and he mixed freely with the 
os and not a word was said to him out of the way. He will testify to that him- 
self. m 

Question. Has any violence ever been offered to any radical speaker in that town? 

Answer. Never, sir. 

Question. Do you believe any threats were made against Jones? 

Answer. No, sir; and I inquired particularly of men who I thought might have heard 
such threats, but I never have heard a single threat was made against Jones. 

Question. What was his object in collecting all these armed men? 

Answer. I presume his object was to create a disturbance between the blacks and 
the whites. The democratic party here having numerous candidates for the different 
county officers, they held what is called a primary meeting, where everybody could 
_ vote if they would pledge themselves to vote the democratic ticket at the election on 
the first Tuesday in November. A great many negroes had participated in that pri- 
mary election, and I presume—I do not know, of course—but it is the presumption 
that his object was to array the negroes against the whites, so that whenever a black 
man was approached by a white man to get his vote for the democratic nominee for 
sheriff, there will be such animosity and hostility that the black men would not pay 
any attention to the white men. I cannot see any other object that he could have had 
but to promote his own ends. | | 

Question. You think he is ready to endanger the peace of this community and 
ae — bloodshed for the purpose of subserving his own purposes—securing his 
election 

. Answer. I think he has clearly shown it in that case. 

Question. Were you at Linden when this affair took place, in which he was inyolved? 

Answer. No, sir; Iwas not there. I do not know anything at all about it. I did 
not know, even, that he had an appointment to speak there on that day. If I had I 
should not have gone. I did not go to hear him speak at the governor’s election, 
although I invited him to my house, and he took dinner with me on that day. 

Qyestion. Do you think it likely that the negroes would, especially in regard to local 
officers, divide their vote: but for this continued and persevering attempt to keep up a 
bad feeling between the races ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Iam pretty confident of it; in fact, I know it, because we divided 
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the vote in this county in 1868, in the presidential election. Over seventy-five negroes 
voted in McKinley precinct for the electors of Seymour and Blair. 

Question. The negroes preponderate there very much? 

Answer. Yes, Sir ; ; they are in a large majority. We have a very slim white popula- 
tion—very scattered ; ; in fact, there are only about twenty-five or thirty families living 
in the corporate limits of McKinley. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Doctor, was there ever an organization in i Marengo County known as tho 
Union League? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When did it exist? 

Answer. It existed in this county ih 1867. I think that it was the first I heard of it. 

Question. How long did it continue? 

answer. Ido not know. It did not continue but a very short while in my town. I 
was a member of it—president of the Loyal League of McKinley. 

Question. Were you president of the Union League of this county ? 

Answer. No, sir; not of this county. 

Question. Of that township ? 

Answer. Yes; of that beat. 

Question. You mean by beat, I suppose, what i is known as township elsewhere ? 

Answer. An election precinct. 

Question. Is it ever called a township ? 

Answer. No, sir. Here are several townships in the same beat, or may be. They 
are not divided into townships, but beats and precincts. 

Question. That is a definite geographical limit, the persons entitled to vote at & par- 
ticular point ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. For instance, if we should elect two justices of the peace in this 
State from each beat, the persons living in that particular beat can vote in that beat 
for justice of the peace, and anywhere in the county for the office of sheriff or any 
other county official. 

Question. Were you a republican in your opinions at the time you were president of 
the League ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Was it not a republican organization? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How did you come to be a member and an officer in it if you were not a 
republican ? 

duswer. Twilltell you. The Loyal League, or Union League, was starte’ by—I forget 
the man’s name, but it was an old man w vho was a blacksmith up there, named Caudle. 
It met twice before IT became a member ; but we heard of it. The first meeting we 
heard that he was holding of his Loyal League, I went to him and told him I under- 
stood he was a member of the Loyal League, and I wanted to join it. He tohki me he 
was, and said, “I will propose your name at the next meeting.” He says, “I am presi- 
dent” I told him, ‘I wish you would do so, and also the names of one or two other 
gentlemen.” Ido not think, though, that they joined at the same time that I did. He 
proposed iy name and IT was elected, and I went and joined the League. 

Question. Did you hear beforchand ‘what were the objects of the League? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not know anything about it. 

Question. Did you know what the constitution was ? 

Answer. No, sir; I did not know anything about it. 

Question. Had it a written constitution ? 

Answer. I found out afterward that it had. 

Question. Was there any oath administered upon your inifiation ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What was the nature of that oath ? 

Answer. That I would bea loyal citizen of the United States, apnela and support the 
Government of the United States of America, and that I would vote for none for office 
except those who are loyal. 

Question. You took that oath ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Freely, and without any mental reservation ? 

Answer. Freely, ‘and without any mental reservation. . 

Question. What was your motive for joining it? 

Answer. To see what it was, and to keep down the excitement there that was neces- 
sarily induced by this man’s actions. He had negroes meeting twice or three times a 
week, armed—a hundred and fifty or two hundred negroes parading about in the dead 
hours of the night—and as soon as it would break up ) outside of town they would fire 
off their guns. The people were alarmed, especially the women. We have a good 
many widows living abouf there with no one to protect them. 
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Question. You joined them to learn the purposes of the League ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; to find out the objects. 

Question. How long did you continue a member or president of the League ?. 

Answer. Two or three months. 

Question. Did you ever withdraw ? 

Answer. No, sir, I just quietly quit. 

Question. Did the organization cease to exist? | 

Answer. The organization ceased to exist. We quit meeting. I advised the negroes 
that there was no necessity of meeting, and they had better quit it; it was taking 
them away from their work, and getting them mixed up in politics; and the best plan 
would be to let it alone, and when they wanted to vote they would hear who was run- 
ning, and they could go and vote without any secret organization like this. 

Question. Was there anything in the constitution of the League that contemplated 
violations or disturbances of the peace ? 

Answer. No, sir; nothing that I know of. 

Question. Did you profess at that time to the members of the League to be a republi- 
can ? 7 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Were you at that time a democrat ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I voted the democratic ticket. 

Question. Was that generally known ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was it known by the members of the Union League? 

Answer. Yes, sir 

Question. So they accepted members without any reference to political sentiments? 

Answer. They had no elections from the time I joined until it was broken up. 

Question. Was there any opposition made to membership on account of political sen- 
timent in the cases of those who were proposed ? 

Answer. No, sir, not in our coucern up there, for we run it ourselves. 

Question. Who do you mean by “we?” the democrats ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Four or five other democrats joined it with me. They elected me 
president, and took charge of it. 

Question. Joined it for the purpose of destroying it ? | 

Answer. Joined it to see what it was, and to keep the negroes in a quiet and subdued 
position. That is what I joined it for. So with all the rest. We were all men of con- 
servative principles. | 
— Question. Was that known to the negroes to be your purpose in joining it ? 

Answer. No, sir, I did not tell them my purpose. My purpose was to see what it 
was. 

Question. You did not sail under false colors in becoming a member of the order ? 

Answer. No, sir, did not. They elected me the president because this white man 
that had charge of it could hardly read or write. | 

Question. Were you supposed to be in accord with the negroes in your political sen- 
timents at the time they received you as a member, and made you president ? 

Answer. No, sir, I do not know that I was. : 

Question. Did the negroes suppose that you were in accord with them? 

Answer. They knew I was a friend tothem. Ihave been giving them good advice 
all the time. It was before politics had beep much spoken of. There was no political 
excitement then. It was just commencing; that was in 1867, ald we did not have an 
election until February, 1868, for the adoption of the constitution under the reconstruc- 
tion acts of Congress. 

Question. The republican party existed at that time, did it not? 

Answer. It existed North. 

Question. But not here ? | 

Answer. Well, I suppose it did; the reconstruction party did. There was a party in 
favor of reconstritction, and a party opposed to it. | 

Question. Were the negroes all in favor of the reconstruction measures ? 

Answer. A great many were ; the great majority were. 

Question. Were you? . 

alnswer. No, sir. , 

Question. Did they suppose you were in favor of the reconstruction measures ? 

Answer. That question was never broached in our League meeting. There never was 
any questions of polities broached while I belonged. The only thing we did was to 
ee members, and I advised them then to be good citizens, and attend to their own 
affairs. | 

Question. After you became a member, what did you discover to be the distinct ob- 
jects of this association ? 

Answer. I soon found ont that if the objects of the Loyal League were carried out it 
was arepublican measure. I found that out myself, but did uot inferm the negroes 
80. 
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Question. That it was in favor of the reconstruction measures, and carrying them 
into effect ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And you were opposed to those measures ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you so announce to the negroes ? ? 

Answer. No, sir, I did not. 

Question. You kept your sentiments to yourself? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I never was asked that question. Politics was never sprung while 
I was a member. 

Question. Did the negroes suppose you were in accord with them in supporting the 
reconstruction measures ? 

Answer. We were not in support of anything at the time. They did not know what 
was going to take place. 

Question. You have acted always, as I understand, in harmony with the democratic 
party here? 

Answer. No, sir;. I have voted for the republican candidate for Congress in this dis- 
trict, Mr. Hays. 

Question. At his first election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that the only exception to your voting the democratic ticket ? 

Answer. That is the only exception I know of where I voted the republican ticket. 
I voted for Hays, on personal grounds, in opposition to Mr. Dustin, an independent , 
eandidate. I was not a member of the republican party. Charley Hays and myself 
were old school-mates, and I believed him to be a better man than Dustin. 

Question. There was no democratic candidate ? 

Answer. No, sir; there was a democrat, who was a candidate; Doctor Reed, of Tus- 
caloosa, was a candidate at that same clection. 

Question. Referring to what you have said relative to the disturbances at McKinley, 
did you understand that the negroes had any other purpose in assembling there than 
to protect Mr. Jones, their candidate, from violence ? 

Answer. Well, as I stated in my testimony, I had heard that the negroes had divided 
out the different stores, &c., in town. 

Question. 1 am speaking of the general purpose among the negroes? 

Answer. No, sir; Isuppose the gencral purpose was “to come up to town to protect 
Mr. Jones in his speech. 

Question. ‘This band of negroes, you understood, which divided out the stores, came 
from a neighboring county ? 

Answer. ‘Yes, sir, and from the lower portion of Marengo, bordering on it. 

Question. From whom did you understand that it was their purpose to take posses- 
sion of the stores and divide them out? 

Answer. I heard it from half a dozen different sources. 

Question. From white or colored men? 

Answer. Both. A white man told me one of the colored men who was to take pos- 
session of a certain store said that he did say that, but he was merely joking, after 
the thing was found out. 

Question. Were those stores in McKinley ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You never heard any negro avow any such sentiments yourself? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Has any one ever been arrested for a riot connected with that matter ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have any arrests ever been made of any of these negroes there? 

Answer. No, sir. The facts were laid before the grand jury of the county. Ido not 
know what they did with it. 

Question. What was your information that these negroes were to do with the white 
women ? 

Answer, The information was that they were to kill out the white men and keep the 
women for their own use. 

Question. Is it not quite possible that this matter has been misrepresented to you ? 

Answer. It is possible, but I do not think it at all probable. 

Question. Has there been anything in the conduct of the negroes hitherto that would 
justify you in believing them capable of perpetrating such an outrage as that ? 

Answer. In coming to town when Mr. Jones spoke, some twelve months ago, they 
came armed. 

Question. I speak of such an outrage as killing off the white men and taking posses- 
sion of the stores, dividing the woods among themselv es, and appropriating the white 
women to their own uses. Has there been anything in the language or conduct of the 
colored people heretofore that would justify you in entertaining such a belief of their 
purposes as that? | 
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Answer. Yes, sir; because up in that neighborhood that Wilcox crowd are the per- 
sons who made the threats of that character; not the negroes immediately adjacent 
to the town. It was those from the lower part of the county, and Wilcox County, as 
I said. They were Ship Island discharged soldiers, capable of any deed, in my opinion. 

Question. You think so simply because they were Union soldiers? | 

Answer. Not at all; but because they have been under bad influences, and have been 
led to believe that if the white man said anything in a political assembly it was their 
right and duty to shoot them down. 

_ Question. Who gave them such instructions ? 

Answer. These men that have been right down there. Geueral Swayne had to send 
down and have them stopped from drilling before the governor’s election. 

Question. What men ? | 

Answer. Mr. Reynolds and Henderson, and men of that class. 

Question. Who was Mr. Reynolds ? 

Answer. State auditor. 

Question. Who is Henderson ? 

Answer. I think he isa member of the legislature from Wilcox, though I am not 
certain. 

Question. Have you any well-grounded reason for believing that these gentlemen 
ever uttered any such sentiments to the negroes ? 

Answer. Only fromm the action of the negroes. That is what I base my opinion on. 
I never heard any one of them say a word in regard to it. 

Question. Have you ever conversed with any white men who had heard them utter 
any such sentiments ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

ueenon: Is it not quite possible that these gentlemen have been maligned in this 
matter ? 

Answer. It is possible, of course. 

Question. Is there any prejudice entertained against these negroes of Wilcox County, 
who were Union soldiers, because of the fact that they were Union soldiers? 

aes No, sir; not until they commenced cutting up—at least not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Question. I think you have stated already that the negroes who were on their way to 
McKinley stated themselves that their object was simply to protect Jones? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did they regard Mr. Jones as their friend ? 

Answer. I presume they did; yes, sir, they looked upon him as their leader. 

Question. Has he great influence with them ? 

Answer. Very great. 

Question. Mr. Jones is a native of the State of Alabama ? 

Answer. Yes, sit. 

Question. Was he raised in this county ? 

Answer. Born and raised here. 

Question. And, until lately, has enjoyed the confidence of the people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A man of good moral character ? 

Answer. He is, so far as I know, sir. 

Question. At that time a member of the democratic party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; for six weeks, I think, preceding the presidential election he 
whopped over on that side. 

Question. He made a good many speeches during that time in favor of the’ Seymour 
and Blair ticket ? | 

Answer. I think he did; I do not know how many; he made some. 

Question. Were his meetipgs pretty well attended by the democrats ? 

Answer. J heard so; I never was at one. 

Question. His sentiments were applauded at that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir ; I presume so. 

Question. They spoke very well of his efforts in the cause of the democratic party ? 

Answer. I believe so. So far as my information extends they did. 

Question. ‘They had faith in him then? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not think many people had faith in him. I know I had not. 

Question. He had been in the confederate army, had he not ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. All through the war ? 

Answer. No, sir. He was discharged, I think, the second year of the war. I do not 
think he remained in the army more than eighteen months. 

eeeuat He displayed all becoming zeal in behalf of the confederate cause, did he 
not : 

— Answer. Yes, sir; I believe he did. He made a good soldier while in the army, so far 
as I know; I was in the same company with him. | 
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Question. Was he originally in favor of secession ? 

Answer. I do not know; I think he was rather opposed to secession until after the 
election of Lincoln; I think he was a Bell and Everett man, if I mistake not. 

Question. Was he an officer in the confederate arny, or a private? 

Answer. A private. 

Question. After the war did he co-operate with the democratic party ? 

Answer. I do not know, sir, whether he did or not. | 

Question. You spoke of Mr. Reynolds in 1868 having an. appointment at McKinley 
and making a speech there. Is that the same gentleman who was elected State 
auditor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you hear his speech upon that occasion ? 

Answer. I did, sir. 7 

Question. Was there anything in that speech which tended to create antagonism 
between the two races ? | 

Answer. No, sir; not a word. 

Question. Was there anything in the character of his speech which you could con- 
demn, beyond his advocacy of republican principles? 

Answer. No, sir. The citizens up there did not condemn anything he said, except so 
far as they were adverse to their own opinions. There was nothing calculated to array 
black people against white in his speech. We all thought he gave black people very 
good advice, except to vote the republican ticket. 

Question. ‘There was no riot or disturbance of the peace? 

Answer. No, sir. | 

Question. Have you heard Mr. Jones express, publicly or privately, any sentiments 
which led you to express an opinion that his object is to create a disturbance between 
the races for the purpose of promoting his own ends ? 

Answer. No, sir. I have never heard him make a public speech at all. 

Question. Your opinion, then, is based upon what ? 

Answer. Upon the information obtained from those negroes, as I have told you. 

Question. From men who have heard him address the negroes? 

Answer. No, sir; from negroes who themselves told me he had written thém a letter 
in which he advised them to do these things. 

Question. Did you understand that that letter invited them to do anything else than 
to assemble for the purpose of protecting him from violence at the hands of the 
whites? : 

Answer. No, sir; that was his object. That was what he advised them todo. That 
was what those negroes told me. 

Question. Was the letter written after the disturbance at Linden? 

Answer. It was written before, I presume. It was written somewhere, according to 
the best information I can get, between the 23d of September and the 8th of October. 
My informant told me it was read on the 8th of October to a large congregation of 
colored people, from the pulpit; and I know, of my own knowledge, that a great many 
negroes were in town that week buying buckshot; and a gentleman told me he heard 
one negro tell another negro he must come to town on that day, and bring his gun 
with him, and load it with sixteen buckshot, and if a white man said a word he must 
be shot down. 

Question. You have expressed the opinion that the negroes would divide their vote, 
but for the influence of such men as Doctor Jones, and that, in point of fact, seventy- 
five voted for the Seymour and Blair ticket in 1868. Have you any idea that a soli- 
tary colored voter would vote the democratic ticket unless influences were brought to 
bear upon him by his employers, or by men who controlled -his bread? . 

Hnswer. Yes, sir; several of them are democrats up there, and I believe they are 
democrats in themselves without any influence being brought to bear upon them. 
They have heard democratic speeches and believe in them. We had a democratic club 
in McKinley in 1868, in which we had sixty or seventy members who were negroes. 
Of course the great majority of them are influenced, easily influenced, but not so easily 
influenced to be democrats as republicans, because they tell me the republicans 
throughout the county tell them that, if the democrats get into the ascendency, they 
will put them back into slavery. They hold that whip over them to keep them in the 
ranks. | . 

Question. Has any instance come to your knowledge where the employers of negroes 
have sought to control their votes ? 

Answer. Not by more than the usual means—talking and persuasion. We all do 
that; I do it myself. I go to my negroes previous to election anil have a talk with 
them, and advise them always to vote the democratic ticket. Some of them do it; 
some do not. I never have told them that I would turn them off it they did not, and | 
I have not done it; I have one of the biggest radicals working for me. I talk to him 
to @onvince him of the error of his ways, but as yet I have failed; I may after awhile 
succeed. | 
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' Question. Do the negroes generally behave well in this county? 

Answer. Yes, sir; as a general thing they have. 

Question. Have they been quiet and orderly ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You have heard of several instances where people have been visited by 
men in disguise in this county ? | 

Answer. I have heard of two instances; only one instance in disguise, however, and 
that was this account, as I have stated, of a man named Neibling; I believe I got my 
information from the newspapers. . 

Question. Did you ever hear of the murder of Robin Westbrook in this county—a 
colored man ? 

Answer. No, sir; not until recently ; I never heard the particulars of it; I live some 
thirty miles off from there. i 

Question. You take the democratic paper published in this county? 

Answer. No, sir; I take it now, but not until within two or three weeks ago. 

Question. Did you ever hear of the whipping of any negroes supposed to be concerned 
in firing upon Doctor Smith? 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard of that. 

Question. You heard of certain negroes being arrested and put in jail ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and I heard of the firing upon Doctor Smith. 

Question. But you never heard of any negro being whipped to compel him to dis- 
close who the men were? | 

Answer. No, sir; the first information I ever received of that fact is right now. 

Question. Do you not think from what you heard of the affair at Lincoln, the other 
day, that Mr. Jones has pretty good grounds for apprehending violence in making 
republican specches ? : 

Answer. From what I have heard of that difficulty, I think Mr. Jones is one of the 
main causes of bringing it on. I do not think a political speaker has the right to 
abuse a man. 

Question. Do vou think it is their right to threaten his life? Would it not be more 
proper in them to withdraw, if the sentiments did not suit them? 

Answer. I do not think a public speaker has the right to get up publicly and abuse 
another man personally. | | 

Queslion. Do you not think it would be more proper, if a person disapproves of his 
sentiments, to withdraw from the crowd ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; but we are not all Christians and charitable people, you know, 
and sometimes like to smite back when we are smitten. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. You spoke of Reynolds, the present auditor of the State; when he came to 
your town you had heard the rumor that the negroes were coming up from Wilcox 
with arms in their hands, and went to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And he disclaimed that they were coming, and assured you that it was no 
such thing. 

Anewer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you suppose he knew the fact that they were coming? 

Answer. I was credibly informed afterward that he knew it, and started with these 
negroes from Mr. Glover’s plantation. I was one of the committee, and he told me that 
there would not be an armed negro in that town, with his consent, on that day. I 
afterward learned from respectable sources—Mr. Glover was one—that Mr. Reynolds 
was with that crowd that morning; that he was on horseback, they on foot; and he 
started to reach the town half an hour before they did. 

Question. You say you never heard Doctor Jones make a speech; you have heard of 
his speeches ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is the reputation which those speeches have in the county, and what 
is the character of the speeches which he Inakes? 

Answer. They have always been represented to me as being inflammatory appeals 
made to the passions and prejudices of men. 

Question. Inflaming them against the white people? 

Answer. Yes, sir; against the democratic party especially, and they are composed 
principally of whites. 

Question. Are such speeches calculated to inflame and excite the violence of people 
as ignorant as negroes are? 

Answer. Yes, sir; so far as I have been informed. 

Question. You have evidence that he has excited the negroes ? 

dnswer. Yes, sir; I think I have, at least, from what I have detailed heretofore, in 
advising them to come armed, and meeting them at a certain place of rendezvous. 
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DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 26, 1871. 
GEORGE JONES (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. At Mr. Joel Lipscomb’s, two miles this side of Jefferson, Marengo County ; 
he keeps a steam mill out there. 

Question. How.long have you lived there? 

Answer. I was raised just about twenty miles below Linden, thirty miles of Mr. 
Lipscomb. Ihave been living with Mr. Lipscomb going on two years now. 

Question. State to the committee if you know of any cases where colored people have 
been whipped, shot at, murdered, or otherwise outraged in this county. 

Answer. I know there are some have been whipped, and some have been cut at Jef- 
ferson. Mr. John Beamer cut a black man there at church one Sunday—at the black 
people’s church; he cut the man about a black woman that staid at Mr. Dave Bush’s. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was along this summer; along some time in July. 

Question. In the night time or day ? | 

Answer. In the day-time. 

Question. While church was going on? 

Answer. No, sir; it was at dinner time, while they were all ont; he had taken him 
to question him, and he cross-questioned, and he said he disputed his word, and he just 
cut him. 

Question. Was anything done to Beamer ? 

Answer. No, sir; Judge Oakley was with him at the time it was done. There was 
nothing at all done with him about it. 

Question. What other case have you known of? 

Answer. The lastis here, about two weeks ago; up here at Mr. Simmons’s, old Mr. Louis 
Simmons; Mr. Walsh Elkins, and Wade White, and John White, went up to Louis 
Simmons’s, where they had preaching on Sunday, and made some black men take their 
breeches down, and wanted to whip them, and said the black men had accused them of 
killing their hogs; they had their pistols drawn on them, and some other black man 
went off for Mr. Simmons, the employer; before he got there, they were gone. 

Question. Did they whip this man ? 

Answer. No, sir; some one went off immediately for Mr. Simmons, and they were 
afraid he would come, aud they didn’t whip him. 

Question. Was this in the day-time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; on Sunday, in the day-time. 

Question. At the colored people’s churen ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and me myself they had caught. Mr. Oakley and another young 
man, with him from Linden ; I don’t know that young man from Linden; I was not ac- 
quainted with him. They wanted to take me and whip me. Mr. Oakley inquired of Mr. Ab 
Williams (it was right before his door) if he had any scissors to sell. He says, “ Sell 
me a pair; I want to cut off this damned son of a bitch’s hair.” He said, “That won’t 
do.” He said, “Lend me a pair.” He said he would not. He wanted him again to 
sell him a pair. He would not; he said he would ns do it, and not to bother the boy, 
he wasn’t doing anything; then he would not let bim have the scissors; and he took 
his pocket-knife and cut two bunches, two hands-full, of hair out of my head with his 
pocket-knife. There were men standing there saw it done. 

Question. What grudge had he against you? 

Answer. When 1 first went to Lipscomb’s I went with an Irishman. He hired me 
here in town, and carried me out there to stay with him; and the Irishman got a 
notion of marrying, and wanted me to leave Lipscomb’s; I wouldn’t do it; and Mr. 
Oakley was very thick with the Irishman, and because I wouldn’t follow the Irishman 
he wanted to whip me about it; and he said I thought myself a white man; because I 
had been at Lipscomb’s, I thought myself as large as Joel Lipscomb), sitting up in a 
carriage; that he was going to put me in’a nigger’s place; that I thought I was a 
white man, and was getting too high. 

Question. You call him Judge Oakley; of what court was he judge? 

Answer. He was a judge in the time of the war, I think. I think that is the way it 
was. 

Question. Is he a man in good standing ? 

Answer. No, sir; he was not respected anywhere, by anybody, white or black. I 
know he was not respected by any black people that I know of. But he is dead now ; 
he died last Saturday. And Mr. John Beamer is dead; he died about two months ago. 
They were the two worst men in that beat for bothering people; and they were men 
who caused pretty much all the rows in that neighborhood. Since Mr. Beamer has 
been dead, it has been pretty calm down around that settlement. Mr. Oakley, though, 
has been going about trying to run over them. 
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Question. Have you ever seen any men in disguise, or Ku-Klux, traveling through 
the county? 

Answer. No,sir; I have never seen none. 

Question. Have you ever heard of them? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard of some that went to Jefferson one night, and killed a 
black man. 

Question. Who did they kill? 

Answer. Old man Robin Westbrook. 

Question. Did you ever hear of their committing any other violence? 

Answer. Nothing more than just whipping people ‘when they met them; they met 
them often at nights; they waylaid the road for people. 

Question. Did you hear of their whipping many negroes? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; I know there has been a great deal of that done. 

Question. Have you talked with any of the negroes who were whipped ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have talked ie some of them that has been whipped. 

Question. What did they tell you? 

Answer. There was a man is here now was one of them. 

- Question. Who is he? 

Answer. I forget his name; he worked there with me awhile; I forget his name. 
They took him on a Saturday evening, I think it was, and Walsh Elkins drew a gun 
on him, and made him stop, and let Mr. John Beamer beat him. They cut great gashes 
in his head ; they struck him over the head with a light-wood knot. Walsh Elkins 
drew his gun on him and made him stop. Wade White was with him at the time. 

Question. What other negroes have been whipped ? 

Answer. I know Mr. Oakley whipped Sam White. I saw him knock him over the 
head with a stick my own self. 

Question. I am speaking particularly of cases where negroes have been whipped at 
night, by men in disguise ; have you heard of many such cases as that ? 

Answer. No, sir; Thave heard of but one case of that kind, and that was when that 
man was killed. 

Question. Westbrook ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there a man whipped the same night ? 

Answer. No, sir, not that I know of; they killed a man that night. The night these 
men were seen a man was killed—Robin Westbrook. I understood he was shot and 
beat to death. 

Question. What other negroes have you heard of as being whipped or otherwise out- 
raced by the Ku-Klux, beside these you have mentioned ? 

“Answer. I do not think there is any more, sir, to my recollection ; there was one Dr. 
Smith beat a black man very bad down in Jefferson, one night ; I don’t remember his 
name; he lived down with Mr. Whitfield. 

Question. Did you see the black man after Dr. Smith beat him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he knocked him down with a club, and he lay there like he was 
dead, for a minute or two. 

Question. Was he badly injured ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Dr. Smith cut great gashes in his head. 

Question. Did you see that? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and plenty more men saw it. 

Question. What kind of a stick did Dr. Smith strike him with? 

Answer. It looked to me like a hickory stick. 

Question. Did he do anything more than knock him down ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How came it? 

Answer. They said he stole some pants out of a store, and they sent some black men 
down the road to overtake him, and when they overtook him he didn’t have the pants, 
and they sent some back, and they searched around and found some pants, and because 
he wouldn’t acknowledge he took them he knocked him down, and the store wasn’t 
his own neither; it was down in Mr. James Williams’s store. 

Question. Do you know who it was made the attack upon Dr. Smith? 

Answer. No, sir. 1 was not at home at the tine that was done. I was in Selma. 

Question. There are certain men in jail now for that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they say so. 

Question. What do you know of any men being taken up and whipped, in order to 

make them confess who it was that fired upon Dr. Smith? 

Answer. That is what I heard when I got home. I heard that was done; that Mr. 
Oakley, and, I think they said Mr. Tob Kelly, whipped the boys to make them Say it 
was them shot at him. 

Question. How many, did you understand, were whipped to make them confess ? 

Answer. I do not think but one; he was whipped badly. 

Question. Lewis? 
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Answer. Yes, sir, Lewis. 

Question. Did you hear that any others were whipped ? 

Answer. No, sir; not to my recollection; anyhow, I heard that he was whipped 
badly ; he was impudent, they said, and talked too independent, and they beat him 
mighty badly, and made him own up. | 

Question. Did you hear that they made him give the names of certain persons who 
fired on Dr. Smith ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. What did you hear they made him confess ? 

Answer. 1 heard they made him say it Was him, and Green, and Jack, and them 
other boys, that shot at Dr. Smith; but he said that Jack didn’t shoot ; that Jack never 
shot at him; that Jack fired his gun at the time they were shooting, but never shot at 
him; that is what I understood he said. : 

Question. How did it happen, if there were so many shooting at Dr. Smith, with a 
purpose of hitting him, that he never received any wound at all? 

Answer. I don’t know how that happened; they said he went up to one black man’s 
house to see a sick child, and was coming riding out of the gate, to come out and off a 
piece, and they began to fire at him, and he just put spurs to his horse and went. 

Question. Is it supposed they intended to hit him, or scare him? 

Answer. Ido not know. JI never heard anybody say whether the boys went there 
with the intention of killing him or not. 


By Mr. Biarr: 


Question. Did you not hear it said that they meant to kill him for striking that 
negro? 

rane No, sir, I never heard that they said that, because I know some of the 
boys they have got in there ; I am very well acquainted with them, because I had some 
of them hired, working with me, and I never beard them say nothing of the kind. 

Question. You do not suppose they would tell you they méant to kill him ? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir. I was very well acquainted with the boys. 

Question. If a man is going to kill another, he would not be likely to tell you ? 

Answer. There is one thing makes it hard on the bovs; there is some of the boys 
that married gals that white men had been keeping, and they were bitterly opposed 
to it, and that is what made them beat them so bad as they did. 

Question. Beat who ? 

Answer. These boys in jail; some of them married girls those white men had been 
keeping, and they were against them, and didn’t want the boys to have them ; and they 
would have them ; that was the occasion of his beating him as bad as he did. 

Question. Who did yon hear beat them ? 

Answer. Mr. Oakley, Mr. Tob Kelly, so I heard; and they said Tob Kelly said, “ By 
God, it was no use to rear,” and “they all had this country and power, and intended 
to hold it.” 

Question. Who did he say that to? — 

Answer. He spoke to the boys they had prisoners; this here Lewis was stout and 
hearty, au independent sort of a fellow, and he made that remark to Lewis. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Were these boys who were in jail here, boys of good character ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were respected by men, except them men that had charge of 
them, bringing them here, because they were against them anyhow, on account of 
them gals; they were good, respectable boys ; some of them carriage-drivers and super- 
intending around the house. : 

Question. You do not believe they were concerned in shooting at Dr. Smith at all? 

Answer. No, sir, I never have believed it. 

Question. You believe they were arrested and put in jail just because they had inter- 
fered with the lusts of these white men ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that isjust what I thought, and I think it yet; and I think that is 
why they did me as they did; I married, and they didn’t want me to marry; they said 
if I married that gal, I would have to quit the country. 

Question. Who told that ? 

Answer. Mr. Oakley said so. 

@ucstion. Did he claim her ? 

Answer, Yes, sir, he would claim any one else’s. 

Question. Was he a man in the habit of associating with the colored girls? 3 

Answer. Yes, sir, he was that; Mr. Tob Kelly is another, and Mr. George Whitfield is 
another; he has got one now; Mr. Watt Bradley is another; he has got one now; he 
attends to the business for Mr. George Whitfield. If I was to go to Jefferson to-night, 
and would be talking to one of the girls, and he would hear me, he would come and 
knock me. 
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Question. Is it a common thing for white men in this part of the country to sleep 
with colored women? , 

_ Answer. Yes, sir; that is known by everybody about this country. If they don’t let 
it be known to other people, the people all around the settlement knows it, white and 
black. Mr. Press Chaney is another that bas got a black girl. 

Question. Are these all ‘married men ? 

Answer. No, sir; they are not any one married. 

Question. All young men? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are not right young, but settled men, about like that man, 
[sergeant-at-arms ; “7 and old man Beaman i is almost as bad; he is about like that man, 
[Mr. Pratt 5] about that age. They have rode there at Mr. ’ Lipscomb’s lots at night. 

Question. Do the colored women prefer white lovers ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, they do. 

Question. Was Lewis whipped before he was put in jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was whipped between where he was taken up and in jail. 

Question. Did you understand that Dr. Smith was present when Lewis was whipped ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know whether he was present or not. They whipped some 
of them right at J efferson—zight in Jefferson; at the time Mr. Kelly made that a 
about him ‘having the country in power, they beat them then. 

Question. How many were whipped or beaten then? 

Answer. I don’t know exactly; I am sure Lewis was whipped, because he was sore 
and sick from the beating after he was put in jail. 

Question. Did Dr. Smith live in that town—Jefferson ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; right there. 

Question. Do you suppose this beating was done with Dr. Smith’s knowledge ? 

Answer. I don’t know, sir; I can’t be sure about that. 

Question. Dr. Smith i is regarded as a@ very good man, is he not? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he always has been. 

Question. Respected by both races? 

Answer. Yes, sir; by white and black, up to the time old man Robin was killed; and 
I heard he had a hand in that; I heard he was the occasion of his being killed. And 
since then the people are all ‘down on him, ever since his death; some of the white 
people, even, are down on him. 

Question. What did you hear Dr. Smith had to do with the death of Westbrook ? 

Answer. Dr. Smith had him hired, and he wouldn’t work at the place long, and kept 
quitting Dr. Smith, and somehow Dr. Smith had him putin jail; and somehow he 
got out of jail and went back, and Dr. Smith went to the neighbors i in Jefferson; and 
they said they gave him so long to get away from there, to get out.of the town, and 
he wouldn’t do it; and Dr. Smith said he threatened to burn up his house, &c., and 
said if he didn’t leave the town he would wish he had; and from that talk, and the 
death of him, the people think he was the occasion of his being killed. 

Question. That is rumor; you do not know that that i is true; you do not know that 
Dr. Smith ever said these things ? 

Answer. No, sir; thatis what I heard. I did not hear him say so. 

Question. Were Oakley and Kelly friends of Dr. Smith ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were all thick. 

Question. Were they intimate ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did Dr. Smith associate with them? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The reason I say so was, because he was doctor, and they got sick 
they would send for him. 

Question. Do you mean that he was a companion with them, and would join them in 
conversation in general ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw Dr. Smith in company with them, except at Mr. Wil- 
liams’s store, the night they beat that man; it was no time from that that old Robin, 
was killed. That w "aS the first time I saw him mixed with these men that were fight- 
ing. 

Question. Did you see Westbrook after he was killed ? 

Answer. No, sir; I didn’t see him. The old woman, Robin’s wife, said the men made 
the remark that night, “Youwre dead, and you may stay here now until we put you 
away, and if anybody puts you away we'll put them away ;” and so black people were 
afraid to go there, and then ‘Mrs. Westbrook had two or three men to come and bury 
him that evening, any way. 


By Mr. Briair: 


Question. Who is Mrs. Westbrook ? 

Answer. Mary Westbrook—Mr. Lipscomb’s sister—the sister of the man I lived 
with. 

Question. She had him buried ? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; I don’t know as she sent them to bury him, but the men working on 
her place went and buried him. 

Question. Who did Robin Westbrook’s wife say killed him? 

Answer. She said Dr. Smith was there for one; she said she was pretty certain; and 
John Ellis; and she said Watt Bradley. 

Question. Who else ? 

Answer. That is all I heard her say ; she called them names. 

Question. She spoke very positively about them ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; she said she could not see their faces ; bué.she was right there with 
them, and knew them all her life pretty well; and knew the shape, and how the men 
were made, and just went from that—by the legs and shape. | 

Question. Knew the voices too ? | 

Answer. They sort of changed the.voices, but she said, at the time they were killing 
him, and going on, they would speak so that she could catch the voices; they would 
forget, I reckon, and speak in a way they didn’t want to speak. 

Question. When did you hear her talking about it? 

Answer. In a day or two afterward. 

Question. And frequently since ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; about three or four weeks ago, here in town. 

Question. Have you heard her talk about it to-day ? | 

Answer No, sir. 

Question. Or yesterday ? | 

Answer. No, sir. I have not seen her for two or three weeks. 

Question. You are sure she said Dr. Smith was there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she said she was certain he was there—like it was done to-night. 
Dr. Smith was missing from home, and was gone two or three days, and when Dr. 
Smith did get home he went in bed; he was wounded or got hurt; that is what made 
her believe it was Dr. Smith who was home; that he was one. I know Dr. Smith was 
sick, and was away from home, because I went to Jefferson, where he lived, and he 
was not at home, and his wife said she didn’t know where he was; that he went off 
that night, and she didn’t know where be was, and when he did come home he came 
home wounded ; she said that there was a man got wounded, and they picked him up 
and carried him off, and left her husband lying there; that is the reason the man said, 
“T have killed you now, and you will lie here until I put you away ;” it was most day, 
and they hurried off with this wounded man, and Dr. Smith was missed from home 
two or three days. , 

Question. Did she say she recognized Dr. Smith by his size and shape ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. The man that was struck was about his size ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was badly wounded ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; because he lay in lis bed some time. 

Question. Whereabouts was he wounded ? 

Answer. I never learned whereabout. 

Question. What was he struck with? 

Answer. I don’t know, I didn’t ask; they said the old man was fighting when they 
were shooting at him, and he hit him with something, I never learned what. 

Question. She was very positive about Smith? 

Answer. Yes, sir, about Smith and Johnny Ellis; a little low duck-legged man; any- 
body could tell him when they saw him. 

Question. She knew him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she was pretty certain about him, because when they started off 
be dropped his bat—he must have been excited some way—and when he got off a 
piece, some one hollered to him, “John, where’s your hat?” and he ran back, and got 
his hat. 

Question. Who else was it she said she knew ? 

Answer. Them, she said, she was pretty certain of, but the balance of them—Watt 
Bradley, she spoke of him, and thinks he was one of them; he stays at Mr. George 
Whitfield’s, and attends to business for him; that is what she said. 

Question. When did she tell you that—immediately after he was killed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; directly after he was killed; she was going about there, and 
troubled, and didn’t know where to go to be safe; that they might kill her; she said 
when they came in that night, they told her to stand back and make herself easy; that 
they wanted her boy, Robin, but didn’t want her. “We want your Robin, and don’t 
want you; make yourself easy.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Did she think they were all white men who came there and killed her hus- 
band ? | | 
Answer. I heard her say she thought there was some black men with them, because 
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there was a crowd of men that staid out of doors, and the ones that staid out of doors, 
she thought, was black men. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. She says she went out, and one of the men out of doors had no cover over 
his face, no disguise. 

Answer. I never heard her say that. | 

oun Did she not say she went out while these men were attacking her hus 
band 

Answer. I never heard her say she went out. She said a crowd was standing out 
doors, and she thinks they were black men ; whem they started off, that was the time 
this man dropped his hat, and she was out doors then. 

Question. What made her think those out of doors were black men ? 

Answer. I don’t know; it may have been from the actions. I heard her make that 
remark; in fact I have known some black people were very thick with them myself; 
whether they went with them in such a thing as that I don’t know ; I mean thick witk 
Mr. Oakley and them men. 

Question. Did she say Oakley was there ? 

Answer. O, yes; she said he was there; she knew him by his walk; he wasa 
short-legged man, 2 crippled man, one long leg and one short one. 

Question. That makes four}; Watt Bradley, Oakley, John Ellis, and Dr. Smith? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I heard her call them names, and what made, hp believe so strong 
of Dr. Smith was “his leaving home that night, being missed from home and coming 
home wounded. When the men took him away from ‘the house to kill this man, they 
didn’t go toward Dr. Smith’s house with this wounded man, but back toward the 
woods, down toward Judd Oakley’s. 

Question. There was a coroner’s inquest over the body, was there not ? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t think there was. 

Question. Did not Mr. J ackson, a lawyer, come there from Linden ? 

Answer. No, sir; not as I know of. I didn’t go out there, though. 

Question. Did she make any complaints against these people to the authorities ? 

Answer. No, sir; she was scared to do it; she was afraid to say anything. 

Question. She tola you? 

Answer. No, she was not talking to me, but talking to people at church; I heard 
them talking ‘right i in the church-yard. 

Question. ‘To the black people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know what black people she was talking to? 

Answer. No, sir. I think Jim Finch and Jim Finch’s wife, and Sam White. I don’t 
know who, but I know there was a whole crowd, and it was shortly after he was 
killed ; and I heard her make use of them words right there at the church-yard, at the 
same time the white men were then lying around the church. They would go and lie 
around the church as long as there was anybody on the ground. That is how she 
came to start to talk about them ; they rode up in the church-yard, and they com- 

menced talking about it. 

Question. Did these men Oakley, Smith, and the rest ride up? 

Answer. No, sir; Oakley and Beaman rode up to the church-yard. 

Question. Did she know Beaman was there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. She said, “You is the two grand rascals now that took my hus- 
band’s life.” 

Question. Beaman and Oakley ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and she went on and ealled Mr. Watt Bradley’s name, and John 
Ellis’s name, and Dr. Smith. 

Question. She spoke as if she was perfectly certain? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she talked like she was willing to go any place and say so. 

Question. You do not know whether she has sworn anywhere that they were there 
that night ? 

rte No, sir; I know she has. not; because she was scared ; she never went any- 
where 

Question. Did she speak of anybody else she enows 

Answer. No, sir; not as I know of. : 

Question. How many did she say were there q 

Answer. I never heard her say; but a good crowd of them, a big crowd. 

Question.. Did she say she did not know any more of them than these five you have 
mentioned ? 

Answer. That is all I heard her call the names of that she was pretty certain. 

Question. Did she say she knew any of the others? 

Answer. No, sir; she didn’t say she knew any of the others. 

Question. Did she say those were all that she knew ? 
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Answer. No; she didn’t say that was all; that was all the names I heard her make 
the remark about. 

Question. She said positively that Smith was the man who was struck ? 

Answer. She was satisfied of Dr. Smith. 

Question. That he was the man who was struck ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; she thought it all the time; and then, after he was missed from 
home and came home wounded, she was satisfied. 

Question. What did Dr. Smith have on—a disguise ? | 

Answer. She said he had something over his face with red eyebrows, I think, and a 
red nose, and a mouth, and some of the women spoke then, and said they were faces ; : 
she said I never saw none of the faces before. 7 

Question. Her son was there too ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was in the house when they started; somehow, when they 
were fighting at his father, he got out, and I think when he got out by her, some two 
or three shot at him. 

Question. Did you talk to Tiller Reese? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Ihave talked to him. Isaw him yesterday evening, and I was 
talking to him, 

Question. Did he say he knew any of the people? 

Answer. No, sir; he didn’t say for certain he knew any of them. 

Question. What did he say ? 

Answer. I have got his belief about it, and he has.got his belief, that it was Dr. 
Fora and Mr, Oakley, and Mr. Beaman; "just the same ones his mother has; ; he believes 
that stron 

Gusstions. Did he tell you yesterday evening he believed these men were there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was frightened, and got out as quick as he could, out of the 
house, and he didn’t see the half his mother saw, because she staid i in the house. 

Question. He is very positive about Dr. Smith, though? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they all hang on him; and Dr. Smith is expicioned by right smart 
of the white people; expicioned because he has been doing the doctoring for Mr. Lips- 
comb, and he has quit him since. Dr. Smith has not been to Mr. Lipscomb’s since that 
thing occurred. 

Question. Do you know that he suspects him? 

Answer. I think so, mighty strong, because he and Mr. Lipscomb were great old 
cronies before that. He would go to his house and they would talk, and he would 
always send for him as a doctor; he has never had him on the place since that time. 

Question. Did you ever hear Mr. Lipscomb say why he did not have him there? 

Answer. No, sir. I never heard Mr. Lipscomb say that myself, but I heard Harriet, 
the house servant—I heard her say so; she staid about the house. She said, ‘I heard 
Massa Joe say he would never have any more use for Dr. Smith.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Are the colored people in that part of the county afraid of the Ku-Klux? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are. . 

Question. Do you know of any of them staying out in the woods at night for fear of 
the Ku-Klux ? | 
Peg ek No, sir; I don’t know none that stays out in the woods on account of the 

u-IKux 
oe Do you know of any having left that part of the country for fear of the 

u-Klux 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t believe I know any that has left on account of that, except 
what has come back; in the time old man Robin was killed, a good many left; ;, Lleft 
myself, and some three or four more around the settlement. 

Question. What did you leave for ? 

Answer. Before they killed him Mr. Oakley tried to whip me, at Jefferson, one night, 
and I was afraid, after they killed him, that they would come to my house. . 

Question. You say others left for the same reason you did? 

Answer. Yes, sir; men right on our plantation would have left, but Mr. Lipscomb 
kept after them and got them to stay. 

Question. Where colored men_have been mistreated, are they afraid to go and make 
complaint before an officer of the law, for fear they will be Ku-Kluxed ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Is that a very general fear among the colored people ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Then, if they suspect or know of the names of persons who have injured 
them, are they afraid to go and testify as to those names ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they are afraid to go and report the men that bother them; in Mr. 
Oakley’s life-time, ’and Mr. Beaman’s, if I had come here and reported Mr. Oakley the 
next day after he bothered me, he would have shot me the first chance he got at me, 
or he wourd have beat me nearly to death; and that.was the reason so much was car- 
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ried.on around there in Jefferson ; he would beat the folks, and knock them about, and 
nobody would report him. - : 

Question. Have you heard it said that where the Ku-Klux abused people they told 
them if they reported it they would come back and kill them? | 

Answer. No, sir; I never heard that. I have heard the people say if they did report 
them they would kill them, but I never heard them say so; it was the people they 
bothered; and I was afraid to do it on that account. | 

Question. Do you think that fear is shared by the colored people generally ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they all feel that way; but the thing is getting pretty much quieted 
down in that part of the country now. - 
- Question. You think these two men were the ringleaders of these acts of violence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the ringleaders; always the very head men. 

Question. Were they supposed to be Ku-Klux ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; these two were called the captains. 

Question. Captains of the Ku-Klux ? . 
_ Answer. Yes, sir; they were called that among the people which they had been both- 
ering. After Mr. Beaman’s death there was a change, because Mr. Oakley couldn’t get 
no men to run with him, and there was a change after his death. | 


DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, October 26, 1871. 
SHEPERD FENDERSON (colored) sworn and examined. 


The CHAIRMAN. This witness is called by the minority and will be examined by 
General Blair. | 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. Where do you live? 
Answer. Three and a half miles from Jefferson, in this county. 
Question. What do you do? | 
Answer. I farm, sir. 
Question. How long have you lived there ? 
Answer. I have been living at this place two years. 
_ Question. Sheperd, do you know anything in regard to the killing of a man named 
Robin Westbrook? | | 
Answer. He was living in three and a half miles of me, where he was killed, at Jef- 
ferson. So far as knowing who killed him, personally, I cannot say, but he was shot 
there at a place of Mr. Nat. Norwood’s. | 
Question. You. were there soon afterward ¢ 
Answer. No, sir; I were not. 
Question. Did you know Robin ? 
Answer. I did. 
| Question. What sort of a man was he? | e | 
Answer. He was a very talkative man, but very little harm in him, so far as I know. 
Question. Quarrelsome ? | 
Answer. No, sir; not quarrelsome. He lived close beside me, at Mr. Kelly’s place. 
He worked there after being in jail at Linden, and cleared atthe trial. Dr. Smith 
had him put in jail. After that, he went to live with Mr. Kelly, who wanted 
him to work there, for fear of an accident—some of them might trouble him. He 
went up to where his wife cooked for Mr. Norwood, only a day and a half before he 
was killed. He expected to move away the next morning to Mr. Calvin Dyer’s place. 
Question. Did you talk with his wife after his death? 
Answer. I talked a little with her 
Question. Did she say who killed him? 
Answer. She had an idea who killed him; but she said to me she feared to say who 
it was. She seemed to know, but was afraid to say. | 
Question. She did not tell you, then? 
Answer. No, sir. | 
Question. Did she tell you any cause that was likely to have led to it? 
Answer. She did not. ~ 
_ Question. Did she intimate any dispute he had had with any one? | 
Answer. None at all, sir. Yes, he had one with this man Crudip; he had a little dis- 
pute with him. In his drinking way, Mr. Crudip was very annoying when he got to 
drinking—catching and pulling you about when he was drunk. Outside of that, I 
heard of none. 
Question. Did she attribute his killing to his political sentiments; that any one killed 
him on that account ? | | | | | 
Answer. No, sir; she wouldn’t come out right plain and say to me, there at the 
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church, right plain, after the burial of him; but she said, “I knew who they were, for 
he had a dog-iron, and he made a mark upon one I know.” Iasked which one. She 
said, “I dare not say. If I did, I could not stay until to-morrow morning.” 

Question. She did not, then, intimate to you who the parties were that she suspected ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you hear of her telling any one else? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. Never whilst she was there ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say you were present in the church at that time when she was talking 
in the churchyard? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did two white men ride up in the yard at that time? 

Answer. I believe they did—they did, sir. 

Question. Who were they? 

Answer. Let me see who they were. There was always four or five or six cruising 
around the church. | 

Question. Was Mr. Oakley one ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he was one. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. Was Beaman ? 
Answer. No, sir; Mr. Beaman was not there. 


By Mr. Buarr: 


Question. Watt Bradley one of them ? 

Answer. No, sir. Bill Wade White came up with them. 

Question. Were you standing by her side when they came up ? 

Answer. No, sir; I turned off. 

Question. Did you hear her say these two men were two of the scoundrels “ that killed 
my husband ?” 

Answer. I did not hear her say that, but I understood she did Say SO. 

Question. You understood she had said so? 

Answer. Yes, Sit. 

Question. Who to? 

Answer. Sam Hildreth was telling me he heard a conversation pass in which she 
made the expression. 

Question. Did she then go on to Hildreth and indicate other persons ? 

Answer. Not that I know. 

Question. Did she say that Dr. Smith was one of the persons? 

Answer. I heard that she said Dr. Smith was one of the parties, but not to me. 

Question. You heard of her saying it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Question. Did she say that Dr. Smith was the one her husband struck? 

Answer. No, sir. Tunderstood she said John Beaman was the one her husband struck. 
She didn’t tell me so. 

Question. Did she say it injured Beaman very much? 

Answer. She said whichever one it was was seriously injured. 

Question. For what reason—did she suspect Beaman was wounded about that time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; about that time. He claimed the right of going and taking some 
lager beer, and he got perfectly deranged trom that time to the time he died; and one 
of his friends went to see him, a colored man; his father remarked to him—I started to 
see him myself—I had heard a good deal of talk—and before I got there I met the col- 
ored man David, saying his father would not admit his friends to go in and see him, 
and J turned back. 

Question. It was reported that it was lager beer that deranged him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and from lager, it was so said, that he died of the yellow disease. 

Question. That is the diseasé—that affects the urine? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Discolors the urine, and makes it very red and yellow ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I asked Mr. Bradley about it: He said he died of the yellow dis- 
ease. I said, do you know that Mr. Bradley sent to my house the day Rob was killed, 
on that night very sick, unable to ride horseback, but could ride in a buggy, and i 
sent word my buggy was engaged, and he sent to a neighbor of mine for his buggy, and 
was carried to Jetierson that evening in this buggy, and the buggy came back again, 
and the next morning he was well enough to ride home ; whether the atmosphere i im- 
proved his health that much, I do not know. 

Question. Who was that—Beaman ? 

Answer. No, sir; Bradley. He was able to ride back next morning horseback, and 
was unable to ride that evening half an hour “by sun. 
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Question. Did you see Bradley ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; when he came back he did not look to me like a man that had been 
very sick, so he could not ride horseback. 

Question. Where was he brought from? 

Answer. He was carried from a plantation that I now live on. I live on the west 
quarter of the plantation, and he about a mile from me; and when he came out from 
the place he lived to go to Jefferson, he came out by my house. : 

Question. You think, then, that Bradley did not want the buggy for his own use? 

Answer. He wanted it for his own use, but he was somewhat suspicious of this scrape, 
and he claimed the right of being sick, and to go out in the buggy ; and the next morn- 
‘ing he came back horseback ; he sent a boy all around, to two or three different places, 
to get a buggy. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Was that night that he went to Jefferson the night Westbrook was killed ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. | 


By Mr. Bair: 


Question. Did Bradley have any marks on him? 

Answer. None that I could see. 

Question. Any marks of any injury inflicted ? 

Answer. None at all. 3 

Question. She then expressed the opinion that Beaman got wounded that night ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question., Did you ever hear her say that ? 

Answer. I did not hear her say that individually, myself. I heard others in the neigh- 
borhood, generally, say that was the death of Mr. Beaman. 

— Question. That was the opinion? — 

Answer. That was the general opinion. 

Question. Now, she was here yesterday and testifed tnat her husband struck Sid 
Lipscomb; that he was all covered with blood, Which streamed down his face and his 
bosom, and that she identified him and knew it was Sid Lipscomb. 

Answer. If she believed that, her opinion was different. She at that time believed it 
was Mr. Beaman. There was about eight or nine of them, probably there mought 
have been ten, from her expression, that I thought were there; but in the fright, I 
do not know that she could say safely who it was. | | 

Question. She did not mention Mr. Beaman’s name as having been there. She men- 
tioned several names, and his name was not mentioned; but she declared, upon her 
oath, she identified Sid Lipscomb as the man struck and carried out of the house. 

Answer. Well, shortly after that, I heard that he was quite sick. A day after that I 
heard he was quite sick. 

Question. Did you see him ? | 

Answer. I never saw him at all. I did not go to see him at all. I heard he was sick, 
and it was so; that all the people thought he was injured in that skirmish. I asked 
Mr. Hagood, who lived close by him, what was the matter with him. He said he was 
quite sick. He says they did not intend to kill old Robin. ‘“ What did they intend to 
do, then?” I asked. He said, “They just intended to make a raid on him, to make 
him submit, and do as he ought to do. Ido not think they intended to kill him.” I 
says, ‘‘ They missed it a good ways then, for they did kill him.” 

Question. Mr. Hagood assumed, then, that Sid Lipscomb was one of the party ? 

Answer. He did not say that ;. he only said Sid Lipscomb was quite sick, and he did 
not think—— I said, ‘“‘ Who killed old Robin?” 

Question. He did not connect it the way you first spoke it. You interpolated the ques- 
tion, “ Who killed old Robin?” and it was in response to that? . 

Answer. Yes, sir. He told me Sid Lipscomb was quite sick. Says I, “ Who killed old 
Robin?” He says, ‘I don’t know.” Says I, ‘Somebody did.” Says he, “He is a ter- 
rible old raseal,” and, “They did not intend to kill him, I don’t suppose.” They in- 
tended to make a raid on him, and, he being so vicious, I expect caused them to kill 
him. : | 
Question. Did you understand him to intimate that Lipscomb was one of the parties ? 

Answer. No, sir, I did not, more than I asked him how he was, and he said he was 
quite sick. 

Question. He is a neighbor ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a close neighbor of his. 

Question. You did not infer from his remark that he intended to implicate Lipscomb 
in the affair, did you? 

Answer. No, sir; not at all. 

uestion. He said that old Robin was a terrible old rascal, and vicious? 

Answer. Yes, sir; “a vicious old fellow,” and, “ They might have expected his death 
almost any time.” 

Question. Was he vicious? 
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Answer. I did not consider him so. He was a good old Baptist, as I thought, and 
they had wronged him a good deal out of his labor, and he would not work where he 
did not want to work. and where they did him injustice. 

Question. What did he mean to say that he was an old rascal for ? 

Answer. He said he was sassy and vicious. 

Question. Did you ever hear anything of that sort about him ? 

Answer. No, sir; none at all. 

Question. What was the general idea in the community as to the cause of his death? 

Answer. The people generally think the cause of his death was the beating of Dr. | 
Smith in the lawsuit. Dr. Smith put him in jail, and Dr. Smith had the costs to pay; 
that was the general opinion. And after that—after Rob was killed—they said Rob 
had threatened to burn Dr. Smith’s house, but I never heard Rob say that. 

‘ Question. Who did you hear it from, that he had threatened to burn Dr. Smith’s 
ouse ? 

Answer. Mr. Hagood told me he understood that he threatened to burn it. 

Question. Did anybody suppose that Dr. Smith was in that crowd that killed him ? 

Answer. I do not know as I have aright to say, but it was the opinion. Now, this 
man Aleck, that worked down at Mr. Allen’s, he was there at Jefferson. Aleck is now 
at Linden. He said Dr. Smith killed him, and Dr. Smith and Jud Oakley made him 
go away from Jefferson under the influence of the conversation he had had. 

Question. Because he said he believed Smith had killed him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Smith was irritated at that ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and told him he had not only to go away from there, but to go 
out ofthe county. I saw him Monday at Linden. I was there before the jary. 

Question. Did he tell you that then? . 

Answer. Yes, sir; I asked him the cause of his going away. He said Dr. Smith said 
he had been talking about him, and Dr. Smith said he should have said he was the 
cause of the death of old Rob, and he had to get away from there. He said it was an 
unjust charge he had against him. 

Question. What did he mean by saying it was an unjust charge ? 

Answer. It was an unjust charge that Dr. Smith had against him. 

Question. That he never had said so? 

Answer. That he never had said so. 

Question. But it had been attributed to him by others? 

Answer. Yes, sir. | ; —_ | 

Question. You infer from that that he did not make the charge against Smith ? 

Answer. No, sir; he &id not make it. 

Question. Did he say he believed it? 

Answer. Dr. Smith and Jud Oakley claimed to believe it. | 

Question. But, in your conversation with Aleck, he said it was an unjust charge? 

Answer. Yes, sit., . 

Question. That he never had asserted that Smith did it? 

Answer. That is so. 

Question. Did he say he believed it ? 

Answer. He said he had his belief, but he did not explain it to me. 

Question. But he never had said so? 

Answer. That henever had said so. I came on Monday from court, and met Ben 
Besteeter right at his bars, and he then showed me where the party was standing that 
they said shot at Dr. Smith. They either must have shot down in the ground or shot 
in the air. They could not have been that close and not have hit him or his horse. 

Question. Did you infer from that there was no shooting at all? 

Answer. Well, sir, there must not have been any shooting. 

Question. That is your opinion ? | | 

Answer. That is my opinion, gentlemen, honestly ; the first gun that was fired was not 
farther than from here to that window, (five feet ;) he must have shot right up or right 
down, or he must have hit him or the horse. | 

Question. You think it was mighty bad shooting ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; mighty bad shooting if it had been midnight. 

Question. It is stated that the men admitted the shooting ? 

Answer. O, under the circumstances under which they labored, I am not at all sur- 
prised that they admitted the shooting; if you were going to whip me severely, Ido 
not know what sort of a tale I would tell; I reckon I would be as apt to tell you a 
story as the truth, to clear myself of the punishment. 

Question. Were they whipped ? 

Answer. Certainly. 

uestion. Who whipped them ? 

Answer, They said this man, Dr. Gillespie, or Judge Gillespie, or some such man, did 
a portion of the whipping, but I did not see, and a boy belonging to the estate of Mrs. 
Hildreth came out badly bruised; this man knocked him by the side of the head, badly 
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bruised. Judge Gellispie punished the fellow right smart, and Mr. George Whitefield 
was there, and he said, “ Just quit knocking that boy about, for he is innocent and ig- 
norant ; that boy knows nothing about it.” The fellow was absolutely so scared he 
says they asked him who shot the first gun; he says, “ I did, I shot the first gun.” He 
was excited and ignorant, and acknowledged he shot the first gun, and he was nowhere 
there; they have a witness that he was at home; they kept him there some two or 
three days, and knocked him about, and these other boys saw how they punished 
Richard Lewis, and they made an acknowledgment that they were in it. 

Question. It is your belief that there was no shooting at all? | 

Answer. As close as that was, there was no shooting, there could not have been. 
Gentlemen, if either of you go there and let that man place you where the shooting 
was done, as large a horse as Dr. Smith had, it must have hit the horse or man—one. 

Question. Dr. Smith went to a neighbor, close by? — 

Answer. He went to Ben Besteeter’s house—he was there. 

Question. He did not go back there ? 

Answer. No, sir; he went to Mr. Bradley’s house—a neighbor. 

Question. Did Mr. Bradley hear the firing ? 

Answer. I never heard by him—he has gone to North Alabama. 

Question. Did Ben hear the firing ? 

Answer. Ben didn’t say. | 

Question. Ben said he believed that those men were going to punish him ? 

Answer. Well, he was excited. Ido not know that he knew properly. I think if 
the thing was well searched right, it would be found out that may be some of them 
were going to punish him. He kept the church locked up one night because he was a 
Methodist, and the Baptists wanted to preach there—it may be they wanted to get at 
him, but if they had they would have hit. 

Question. Did you have the position pointed out to you by Dr. Smith ? 

Answer. No, sir; by Ben. He showed me where it was Monday evening. 

Question. Might not Smith have been farthér than Ben indicated to you ? 

Answer. No, sir; he said his son was pulling the bars down when they shot; it 
seemed to me they must have hit him; I did not question him any further. I said 
they could not have, missed him unless they shot up or down. 

Question. Did Ben’s boy say there was any shooting ? 

Answer. I did not see him. 

Question. Certainly the boy would have told his father whether there was or not? 

Answer. Ben says to me; ‘“ Here’s where they say they shot Dr. Smith; ‘there’s where 
the first one shot, and the other here, and the other there, and two along here.” I 
says, “I don’t want to hear, for I cannot prove it; if you were called on I cannot tell 
anything about it, more than I heard you say.” . | 

Question. Did Ben express any doubt that the shooting was done? 

Answer. No, sir; not with the voice, but he laughed as if there was a little doubt 
whether there was any shooting done. 

Question. Any attempt to kill him? 

Answer. No attempt to kill him. | 

Question. But he did not dispute that there was shooting ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you think there was no firing ? 

Answer. I do not think there was any firing at all; if they were they must have 
shot right up or down; the powder must have burned the horse that close, because 
here is the bar-post, and there was the first gun in that corner, and there he was going 
right to the bars—draw-bars—the powder would have burned the horse. 

Question. As Ben’s boy was there ? 

Answer. He was there pulling the bars down. 

Question. Then he is perfectly competent to prove whether there was any firing at 
all? 

Answer. Yes, sir. : 

Question. Have you had any conversation with the boy ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You only predicate your opinion upon this, that if they had an intention to 
kill they could not have fired without killing him ? 

Answer. They could not in that distance, even.if it had been bird-shot; they must 
have hit him. | 
— Question. And must have killed him if they had intended to kill him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. oa 

Question. You have not asked Ben, or his boy, whether there was any firing done? 

Answer. No, sir, I didn’t ask them; only he said, “ Here’s where they said they shot 
at Dr. Smith, and here’s where the first man was standing, that place in this corner.” 
Well, says I, “ Ben, the powder would have burned the horse.” “Yes,” he says, “with- 
out they shot right up or down.” 

Question. Did he say his boy communicated to him where the firing took place; that 
here the first gun was fired, &c? 
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Answer. Yes, sir; he said there was the first fired, but he did not say whether his 
son told him so or ‘not. | 

Question. Did you infer that his son told him? 

Answer, I judge his son told him, because he was at the house, and the boy came to 
pull down the bars for Dr. Smith. 

Question. You did not understand him to dispute that there was firing ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. But simply concurred with you in the opinion that if there had been firing 
it was not intended to kill? 

Answer. Not intended to kill, for he said, “You know the distance, Sheperd Fender- 
son, that powder must have burned the horse.” 

Question. Do you infer from what took place between you and Ben, that his son had 
pointed out the exact locality for it? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he must have pointed it out to him, because he was at the house 
with a sick child, and sent his son to open the bars for Dr. Smith. 

Question. He did not pretend that Dr. Smith had given him an account of it? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Dr. Smith did not go back to his house ? 

Answer. No, sir; he went to Bradley’s. 

Question. He did not see Dr. Smith? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Therefore if he knew where this firing was done, it must have come from 
the boy who was there on the ground ? 

Answer. Yes, Sir. 

Question. It is evident then, is it not, that there must have been firing ? | 

A nswer. Apparently there must have been, sir, from what has been said, but as close 
as they were I say again—— 

Question. But that close it was intended to kill? 

Answer. Not to do any injury at all. 

Question. But it was very well calculated to alarm a man at that time of night, firing 
a gun that close to him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

hie Aman might well be excusable for taking the alarm under such circum- 
stances 

Answer. Yes, sir; if he was not hurt. 

Question. It is not pretended that he was hurt, I believe, but it was a circumstance 
very well calculated to alarm him ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Firing off guns right under his nose in that way ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was this man Robin a turbulent man ? 

Answer. He was not very vicious as I thought, sir; he got into a little difficulty, I 

think, about a year ago, up here in the cane- -brake. I think it was about robbing some 
man’s corn-field. He went off to Mobile and staid awhile, and during his time down 
at Mobile Isaw him. I told him I thought he was a more quiet man than that. I 
don’t know whether this was proved against him. Yes it was, too, and Jack Finch was 
deputized to take him to court, and whilst Jack was turned around, looking at some 
gentlemen that was talking to him, Robin went on, and he couldn’t overtake him, and 
had got into a little difficulty that he could not produce him in court, and went off to 
Mobile, and he came back and worked about the neighborhood, and finally worked for 
Dr. Smith, and some difficulty occurred between them and Dr. Smith put him in jail, 
and, through the law I believe, Rob. got the best end of it, and then you see the diffi- 
culty arose at the points that he suffered under. If he had abided under the conse- 
quences which Mr. Kelley asked him to do, to stay at his place,’ he would no 
doubt have been living now. 
— Question. He was at Mr. Norwood’s place ? 

Answer. Yes, sir, at Jefferson. 

Question. Did you know Westbrook’s wife’s son, Tiller Reese? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. He was in the house at the same time ? 

Answer. Y@S, sir. 

Question. Did you have any conversation with him ? 

Answer. I never had any conversation with him; when I went to have a conversa- 
tion with him I met him and the deputy sheriff in "conversation, and passed on by and 
did not talk with him. 

Question. There was an inquest held? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And both the wife and her son were examined ? 

Answer. I don’t know; I didn’t go to it; I understood the inquest was held. 

Question. Neither of them identified any one at that inquest ? 
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Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Have you understood, or do you know, that Tiller Reese identified certain 
arties ? 
r Answer. Ido not; I have not so understood. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. You have stated that Dr. Smith had caused Westbrook, who was afterward 
killed, to be put in jail, On what charge was he committed to jail ? 
Answer. He was committed to jail, as well as my memory serves me, for not having 
done work enough to pay for the advance he had made him. 
Question. It was a civil action, then, not a criminal prosecution ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. How long was Westbrook kept in jail? 
Answer. He was there about a month. 
Question. And when the trial came on Dr. Smith was defeated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir; he was defeated. 
Question. And shown to be in the wrong ? 
Answer, Yes, sir. 
ge Is it supposed that Dr. Smith harbored a grudge against Westbrook for this 
efea 
Answer. That was suspected by the neighborhood in general talk. 
Question. What were Dr. Smith’s habits as to drinking ? 
Answer. At times he would drink a right smart extent, clean out of the way, unable 
to attend to his duties. 
Question. How would liquor affect him when under <its influence, so as to making 
him excited and violent? 
Answer. He would act strange in the way of talk ; no satisfactory way was to be 
found in him at that time. 
Question. Is it believed among the colored people abou Jefferson that Dr. Smith had 
a hand in this raid upon Westbrook the night that he was killed? 
Answer. It is so thought, sir, by a good many. Gentlemen, before you ask me any 
further ae explain a subject to you. I hope it will not be any disadvantage to you 
nor me either 


By Mr. BLAIR: 


Question. You have a right to explain yourself. 

Answer. About midnight that night—(I am living in the fork of the road)—about 
midnight that night a horse passed my house on a sweeping gallop, going down toward 
Dr. Smith’s place, and that afternoon, or the same day in "the afternoon, Dr. Smith 
came on back himself, and I knew for a fact that he did not pass there that day; that 
he must have went through the woods if he went to his plantation. I know I heard 
the horse that night, about midnight, going down there in a gallop, toward his planta- 


tion. The next evening he came on over toward his plantation, going toward the 
plantation. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question. Dr. Smith did? 

Answer. Yes, sir; after the death of Rob. Westbrook. 

Question. Was it before or after Westbrook’s death that Dr. Smith says that he was 
fired upon by a body of men in the night-time ? 

Answer. Afterward ; after the death of Westbrook. 
alla Was it after he hed knocked down a boy up at Williams's store, in Jeffer- 
son 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long after that? 

Answer. Let me see; I believe I am correct. No, sir; he knocked him down before 
Rob. was killed. That was this Jim Rockford, and Oakley, I think, knocked Griftin’s 
teeth out at the same time; two boys. 

Question. Did Dr. Smith hurt the boy badly that he knocked down ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir; he hurt him very bad. He killed him for awhile. They poured 
water on him, and he come to. 

Question. Was Dr. Smith in liquor at the time? 

Answer. He was more or less. He is more or less drinking frequently—all the time. 

Question. Was he a friend of Oakley and Beaman ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. - 

Question. Were they frequently together ? 

Answer. Frequently together. 

Question. What did Oakley follow for a living ? 3 

Answer. He was down at Griffin’s Landing, attending to that; but most of the time 
He vied at Jefferson, His father lives near Jefferson. He visited his mother, but not 

1s tather. 
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Question. What was Beaman’s chief business? 
Answer. Farming. 

Question. Was he a young man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were those two young men dissipated ? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Buair: 


Question. Who was that visited his mother and not his father? 
Answer. Oakley. Somehow he did not like his father. 


By the CHAIRMAN : 


Question. When were these colored men who are now in jail taken up for this assault 
upon Dr. Smith—how long after Smith claims that he was fired upon? 

Answer. As well as my memory serves me, I think it was about two weeks. 

Question. Who caused them to be arrested ? 

Answer. Dr. Smith, I suppose, sir. 

Question. Did he get out a warrant against them? 

Answer. I do not know whether. he did or not, sir. My friend N ef Williams went up 
there, and they did not allow him to go inside the lines. He could aot learn nothing, 
and therefore he came back; and I concluded it was not worth while for me to go up 
there. 

Question. How many were said to be concerned in arresting these colored men? 

Answer. There were two, to my certain knowledge. 

Question. Who were they? 

Answer. One of them is this fellow Reuben’s son; his name is Henderson Lee. The 
other is Wiley Blackinan’s son, Jake Blackman. 

Question. Was an examination had before a justice of the peace of these colored boys? 

Answer. I presume so. Iwas not there. Squire Smith was there; they were at his 
house principally. 

Question. You understood there was an examination ? 

Answer. I understood that there was. 

Question. When was it that Lewis was whipped—was it after that examination, on 
the way to jail? 

Answer. He was whipped before the examination was, they told me. 

Question. Did you understand who whipped him 

Answer. I understood that Dr. Gillespie or Judge Gillespie—whatever you pronounce 
his name to be—whipped him. 

Question. What was he—a judge of what court? 

Answer. I don’t know. He wasa sort of music-teacher about; and I suppose he took 
the part of the people of Jefferson, and thought he was doing right. 

Question. Was Lewis whipped in Jefferson ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was there a crowd there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I understood so. But they allowed no colored persons in the ring. 

Question. How large a crowd ? _ 

Answer. They said the crowd was a good many white persons, but no colored persons. 

Question. Was he whipped in the presence of the other colored men who were arrested . 
with him? 

Answer. I presume he was; I cannot say as to that. 

Question. Did you understand that he was made to confess—to give up the names of 
those who fired upon Doctor Smith? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That he gave the names of those who are now in jail? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were they the same persons who were already under arrest ? 

Answer. They were already under arrest. 

wera Did he give the names of any other persons except those who were under 
arrest 

Answer. These two parties who were witnesses against him were parties that be- 
longed to the same company—so said to be—and they were unable to meet; one of them 
had a chill and the other got frightened and run, he said, and did not shoot at all. 

Question. What is the general belief down there—that Lewis told the truth, or that 
he Sete these names just for the purpose of saving himself from being whipped 
further 

Answer. For the purpose of just saving himself from being whipped; that was the 
general opinion. 

Qaestion. You say the general opinion is that those boys, now committed to jail, 
were innocent of any attempt to fire upon him? 

Answer. Yes, six; that they are innocent of any attempt. 
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Question. You say it is also the general belief that if there was any firing at all, it 
was just to alarm Dr. Smith? 

Answer. That is the general opinion. | 

Question. Having examined the ground yourself, you are of opinion that they 
could not have missed, either him or his horse, if they had intended to fire upon him? 

Answer. They could not have missed him, even if they had turned their backs upon 
him, and turned the gun around that way, at the distance they were. 

Question. After the night that Westbrook was killed, was Beaman ever seen abroad 
again in the streets of Jefferson ? 

Answer. No, sir. | 
- aesnon: Do I understand you to say that people were not allowed to go in and see 

im ? 

Answer. I did say it, sir. 

Question. How long did he live after that night ? 

Answer. I think it was about two weeks; my memory may not serve me right, but I 
think it was about two weeks. I know the second week after this thing happened I 
started to go up there, hearing the neighborhood saying that this thing was said to be 
by Beaman ; I being personally acquainted with him, I thought to go and see him. ‘I 
met David Kelly near his house, and he said it was not worth while, for he saw his 
futher, and he would not let his friends see him, because it always excited him. 

Question. You say it was given out by his father that he died with the yellow disease ? 
ao Yes, sir; and Mr. Watt Bradley told me so too, that be died of the yellow 

isease. 7 

Question. Was he exposed, so that his friends could see him, after he was dead ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say this man Bradley also gave it out that Beaman died with the yel- 
low disease ? | 

Answer. Yes, sir, I said, and he helped to dress him. 

Question. Who is he ? 

: Answer. He is sort of a teller for George Whitfield, near Jefferson; he attends to his 
usiness. 

Question. A young man? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What is his character ? 

Answer. Well, he is a drinking man. 

Question. You have spoken of the circumstances of his being carried up, pretending 
to be sick, to Jefferson, and coming back the next day on horseback, after the death 
of Westbrook. | ; 

Answer. Yes, sir; he sent to my house, about 1 o’clock that day, after my buggy, and 
I told him it was loaned out; and he then goes to John Finch, if he could borrow his 
buggy, and he said, “No;” and he then goes down to Aleck Hildreth’s and gets his 
buggy; and about three-quarters of an hour by sun he came out by my house and 
went on to Jefferson; and that night the buggy came back, and next morning it came 
to Aleck, and next morning he came home on horseback. 

‘ ee Is it the general belief that Bradley was in that crowd that killed West- 
TOO 7 

Answer. That is the general opinion; it is spoken of in that way.. | 

Question. You say you heard Mr. Lipscomb was quite sick after Westbrook was killed? 

Answer. About two days afterward, before I heard it that he was quite sick; Mr. 
Hagood told me so. . 

Question. How long was he confined to his house ? 

Answer. I don’t know how long, whether it was over a week or not. It was not un- 
der a week, I know ; it might have been over a week. I know he was considered quite 
sick. : | 
Question. Of what was he reported to be sick? 

Answer. I never learned. 

Question. Did public opmion connect him with that same crowd? 

Answer. It first fired up in that way, but quieted down, and I never heard anything 
more of it. . 

Question. Was Westbrook reputed to have money on hand ? 

Answer. I-reckon not, sir; O, no, he did not have money on hand, I should not 
suppose. | 

catia: Was he a blacksmith ? | 

Answer. No, sir; just a farmer. He had no money on hand, because he had not been 
Jong out of jail, and he had been working then with Mr. Kelly on his place. I think 
he took him out a week or such a matter before his trial came on. He worked with 
him until his trial come off, and then he started to go and make a living for his family. 

Question. You spoke of Westbrook having been robbed of his labor by certain per- 
sons, and that there was a grudge against him, because he would not work for them 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was in this way: he would work for a man, whether he got 
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paid for it or not. He spoke of it in this way: that he worked for such a man-the 
year round, and he did not pay him; they would bring him a little in debt, and thought 
he ought to stay and work it out; "he would think his labor was worth what he'ste, 
and he would quit work and go to work somewhere else. 

Question. Is that a common complaint of the colored men that they are wronged ‘by 
their employers ? 

Answer. They are mighty apt to quit. 

Question. Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of that people, whether they are 
generally fairly dealt with by their employers ? 

Answer. The most of them is dealt with fairly. I was myself, individually, wronged, 
but it was not, I suppose, intentional; may’be it may have been intentional, too. 
divided work with W. J. Anderson, down at Griffin’s Landing, for half the crop. He 
went half the expenses; he fell short, and I shipped a bill of cotton to Mobile, and after 
Lleft it, with the initials of my name, he put his name on it, and it was taken for mert- 
gage on his debt, and he never made it good to me; but "he says he would come to 
work for me for it, just the same as he would for a master in slavery ; and under such 
circumstances I do not think I should bear down on him. 

Question. When was Westbrook killed ? 

Answer. I think it was the Ist of June. 

Question. When did Bradley go to North Carolina? 

Answer. Old man Bradley went to North Alabama. 

Question. This young man lives down there yet? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You say there was a boy who was taken up and charged with being con- 
cerned in this shooting of Dr. Smith, and he confessed he had fired a gun at him? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You considered he did it through fear, and it was proved afterward that 
he was at home at that very time, and he was discharged ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So you think that the admissions which a man makes when he is under 
the influence of fear of being whipped, and being whipped to make confession, do not 
amount to much ? 

Answer, Yes, sir. 

Question. You think it is not to be relied upon at all—a confession drawn out by 
whipping ? 

Answer. I do not think it should be relied upon under any circumstances whatever. 

Question. Do you know whether this whipping of Richard Lewis was in Jefferson ? 

Answer. It was done somewhere in Jefferson. I do not know exactly the point. 

Question. Was Dr. Smith at home at that time? 

Answer. He was there during the whole inquest. 

Question. Do you think he was present when Lewis was whipped? 

Answer. He must have been, because it was under his orders, I suppose, that these 
boys were taken up. 

Question. Was Gillespie a friend of Dr. Smith? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Intimate together? 

Answer. Very intimate there. 

Question. So you think this whipping must have been done either at the instance or 
with the approbation of Dr. Smith? 

Answer. I must think so. 

Question. How long have these boys been in jail on that charge? 

Answer. It was about the 8th or 9th of June they were put in there, or somewhere 
there. I don’t know the exact time, but they have been in there some time. 

Question. When cologed people have been whipped, or otherwise maltreated by white 
men, are they afraid to go and make complaint and give up the names of their perse- 
cutors ¢ 

Answer. Yes, sir; for they will pay dearly for it. The case has happened in our 
country, sir. 

Question. Is the reason of their fear the apprehension that they will be molested and 
ill-treated by those persons whose names they give up ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Suen: And for that reason they abstain from going to courts, or making any com- 

laint 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you think it would be safe, as a general rule, .for them to go and enter 
a complaint against the men they suspect of punishing them ? 

Answer. They would not be safe, sir. 

Question. State if your people go to the polls and vote freely, or are they induced to 
stay away from an apprehension that harm will come to them of it? | 

Answer. They do not go there, a good many of them, for why? They say, “Ifyou go 
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to the polls and vote, you can take your things along with you; you cannot come back 
on my place any more ;” and rather than to lose my home, I will stay myself. I will 
not vote. | 

Question. If colored people were allowed to vote freely and without any apprehen- 
sion of losing their places, how would they, as a general thing, vote? 

Answer. The most of them would vote the republican ticket. 


